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ROBERT   GORDON    HARDIE,    PORTRAIT    PAINTER. 

By  William  Howe  Downes. 


FROM  the  time  of  Copley  down  to 
our  own  day  the  American 
school  of  art  has  always  been 
strong  in  skillful  portrait  painters; 
and  it  is  so  still.  Robert  Gordon 
Hardie  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ously and  deservedly  successful  of  the 
contemporary  practicians  in  this 
branch  of  the  painter's  calling,  and  to 
seek  the  sources  of  his  power  and  ex- 
plain the  qualities  which  go  to  the  per- 
fecting of  his  work  is  the  aim  of  the 
present  paper. 

The  successful  pursuit  of  portrait- 
ure demands  a  combination  of  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  faculties, 
the  co-existence  of  which  in  any  one 
individual  is  rare.  Eugene  Fromen- 
tin,  the  French  painter  and  critic, 
thought  that  there  were  but  eight 
really  great  portraitists  in  the  world — 
Titian,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Sebas- 
tian del  Piombo,  Velasquez,  Van 
Dyck,  Holbein  and  Moro.  I  place 
the  merit  of  likeness  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  qualities  in  a  portrait.  Without 
this  the  work  may  be,  in  various  ways, 
of  surpassing  beauty  and  worth;  but 
it  is  not  a  good  portrait.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  very  sine  qua  non.  But  what  is 
a  likeness?  Not, as  nine  people  out  of 
ten  might  conceive  it,  an  exact  topo- 
graphical chart  of  a  countenance,  such 
as  we  see  but  too  often;  not  a  dead- 
and-alive  image,  which  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  caricature,  because  it 
tells  a  part  only  of  the  truth  and  misses 


the  fine  something  which  is  of  the 
most  intimate  significance;  not  a  big 
colored  photograph,  nor  a  picture  of 
fine  clothes,  furniture  and  other  ac- 
cessories, with  a  human  being  to  play 
second  fiddle  to  them.  I  might  go  on 
defining  what  is  not  a  good  likeness. 
What  a  good  likeness  is  is  not  so  easy 
to  set  forth.  The  painter  must  be  a 
thoroughly  competent  draughtsman 
and  a  keen  observer;  he  must  be  of  an 
indomitable  patience,  and  he  must  also 
be  prompt  to  seize  upon  a  transitory 
expression  which  reveals  character. 
Executive  ability  of  a  high  order  must 
be  allied  with  imagination  and  quick 
sympathies.  The  portrait  painter  re- 
lies upon  his  skill  at  first,  but  upon  his 
intuitions  at  last.  I  do  not  think  the 
blending  of  executive  ability  and 
imaginative  power  is  so  very  rare  as 
it  might  be  supposed;  in  fact,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  first-rate  executive 
ability  implies  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
agination,— that  the  faculty  of  manag- 
ing, ordering,  planning  and  shaping 
things  and  men,  requiring  foresight 
as  it  does,  demands  a  temperament  of 
the  imaginative  cast.  It  is  a  theory  of 
mine  that  the  conduct  of  great  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  successful  issues  is 
based  upon  the  active  exercise  of  a 
bold  imagination.  Are  we  not  too  apt 
to  credit  the  author,  the  artist  and  that 
ilk  with  the  exclusive  possession  of 
imagination,  because  they  do  some- 
thing "out  of  their  own  heads,"  as  the 
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children  say,  and  to  ignore  equal  won- 
ders in  the  creation  of  colossal  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  and  trade 
establishments? 

That  the  painter  relies  at  first  upon 
skill,  but  at  last  upon  intuitions,  illus- 
trates the  true  normal  method  of  his 
growth ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant for  an  artist  than  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.  It  is  all  futile  nonsense 
to  try  to  talk  high  art  into  art  stu- 
dents, who  are  trying  to  learn  how  to 
draw  a  nose  so  that  it  may  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  What 
the  art  student  wants  to  know,  what 
he  should  be  taught,  is  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  the  how  to  do  it;  for  there  is 
a  way  of  doing  everything,  as  all  old- 
timers  know,  and  the  art  schools  have 
no  business  to  teach  anything  but 
methods  and  processes  of  doing- 
things.  The  student  who  does  not 
find  this  part  of  his  education  enough 
of  a  job  while  he  is  in  school  has  yet  to 
be  born.  A  man  does  not  become  an 
artist  by  understanding  Rembrandt 
first  and  learning  to  draw  from  the  an- 
tique afterwards.  Of  course,  there  is 
no  law  against  his  indulging  in  patter 
about  Botticelli  and  the  Japanese  by 
way  of  recreation  during  recess.  The 
logical  development  of  the  painter 
should   be    from   the    A    B    C   of   art 


gradually  upwards. 
Most  of  the  very 
best  painters  began 
by  being  what  I 
may  call  dogged 
draughtsmen,  like 
the  pupils  of  J.  L. 
Gerome,  for  in- 
stance;—  and  this 
brings  us  back  to 
Hardie. 

To  break  away 
from  generalities, 
let  us  refer  briefly 
to  the  facts  in  the 
history  of  our  ar- 
tist which  may 
have  some  bearing 
upon  the  specializa- 
tion of  his  talent, 
the  formation  of 
his  style,  and  the  direction  of  his  pow- 
ers. Robert  Gordon  Hardie  was  born 
in  Brattleboro,  Vt-.,  March  29,  1854, 
being  the  only  son  of  the  late  Major 
Robert  Gordon  Hardie  and  Frances 
Hyde  Hardie.  His  grandfather  was  a 
Virginia  planter  of  English  descent.  It 
is  probable  that  more  of  his  forbears 
were  Scotch.  His  boyhood  does  not 
seem  to  have  offered  any  very  salient 
singularities,  his  attendance  at  the 
"district"  school  and  the  high  school 
having  been  more  or  less  desultory, 
and  his  predilection  for  the  art  of  de- 
sign having  early  shown  itself  by  the 
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production  of  caricatures,  maps  and 
sketches  of  all  sorts,  of  the  crude  and 
audacious  character  common  to  such 
juvenile  efforts. 

His  bent  for  drawing  having  be- 
come more  and  more  marked,  he  was 
finally  allowed  to  go  to  New  York, 
where,  at 
the  instance 
of  Profes- 
sor E  1  i  e 
Charlier,  at 
whose  house 
he  lived,  he 
began  a  sys- 
t  e  m  a  t  i  c 
course  of 
study  in 
drawing  at 
the  schools 
of  the  Coo- 
per Insti- 
tute, the 
Academy  of 
Design  and 
the  Art 
Students' 
League. 
Then,  act- 
ing on  the 
advice  of 
Prof  es  sor 
Charlier,  he 
went  to 
Paris  to 
continue  his 
studies 
under  the 
great 
French 
teachers  at 
the  E  c  o  1  e 
des  Beaux- 
Arts.  In  the  fall  of  1878  we  find 
him  writing  home  that,  after  wait- 
ing nearly  six  weeks,  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  as  a  pupil  of  M. 
Gerome.  He  tells  about  his  way  of 
living.  He  and  a  friend  have  a  studio 
together  in  the  rue  Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs,  not  far  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  the  place;  it  is  a  com- 
plete picture: 
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"Our  studio  is  on  the  second  floor 
of  a  two-story  building,  is  20x20  feet, 
and  about  18  feet  high,  being  finished 
off  to  the  gable  roof.  There  is  a  sky- 
light and  high  side-light  to  die  north- 
west, and  two  ordinary  windows  on 
the  opposite  side.     Our  furniture  is 

exceedingly 
o  r  d  i  11  ary, 
and  consists 
of  two  small 
iron  b  e  d- 
steads,  two 
tables,  three 
or  four 
chairs,  three 
easels,  a 
small  stove, 
and  a  few 
other  neces- 
sary articles. 
The  tables, 
chairs  and 
some  other 
things  were 
purchased 
of  some  stu- 
dents about 
leaving 
Paris,  for 
very  little 
money,  the 
stove  cost- 
i  11  g  only 
nine  francs, 
tables  five 
francs  each, 
and  the 
chairs  only 
one  and  a 
half  francs. 
My  part  of 
the  rent  of 
the  studio  is  nearly  six  francs  per  week. 
I  take  my  meals  at  a  restaurant  in  the 
rue  de  Buci,  where  many  of  the  stu- 
dents go,  which  costs  me  three  francs 
per  day,  making  the  total  cost  of  liv- 
ing twenty-seven  francs,  or  $5.20  per 
week,  which  is  the  best  I  can  do,  and, 
as  near  as  I  can  learn,  is  much  less 
than  that  paid  by  the  other  students. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  practice  the 
greatest  economy,  we  consider  our- 
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selves  very  pleasantly  and  comfort- 
ably situated." 

In  the  same  letter  the  young  man 
alludes  to  his  visits  to  the  Louvre 
and  the  Luxembourg  galleries,  pro- 
nounces the  French  the  greatest  paint- 
e  r  s  and 
sculptors  of 
to-day,  and 
mentions 
the  kin  d- 
ness  of  M. 
Bartholdi, 
the  sculptor. 

For  five 
years  Har- 
die  worked 
diligently  in 
t  h  e  Ecole 
des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and 
as  early  as 
July,  1879, 
he  received 
an  honor- 
able men- 
tion. The 
year  follow- 
ing he  sent 
a  crayon 
portrait  of  a 
w oman  to 
the  S  a  lo  n. 
I  translate 
fro  m  t  h  e 
Moniteur  des 
Arts,  May 
21,  1880: 

"This  por- 
trait of  a 
woman  by 
Mr.  Hardie, 
drawn  with 
a  rare  affa- 
bility, ca- 
ressed by 
the  artist's 
crayon  as  a 

smiling  infant  is  caressed  with  the 
hand, — this  portrait  of  a  woman  who 
must  have  beamed  with  joy  in  con- 
templating her  effigy,  happy  to.be  so 
well  understood.  Mr.  Hardie  does 
honor  to  foreign  art,  for,  it"  he  is  of  our- 
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selves  by  his  talent,  it  is  to  the  United 
States  of  America  that  this  distin- 
guished pupil  of  M.  Gerome  belongs." 
Concerning  the  same  crayon  head, 
Octave  Lacroix  remarked  in  one  of 
his  articles  on  the  Salon  of  1880: 

"M.  Har- 
d  i  e  ,  u  n 
Americain 
d'un  grand 
talent,  est 
l'auteurd'un 
portrait  de 
f  e  m  m  e  ou 
le  fusain  a 
penetre  de 
in  erne  les 
secrets,  peu 
accessibles, 
c  r  o  i  t-on, 
a  v  e  c  des 
moyens  s  i 
elemen- 
taires  et  si 
incomplets, 
d  u  modele 
et  de  la  cou- 
leur.  C'est 
la  un  por- 
trait vivant 
et  parlant, 
plein  de  nat- 
urel  et  d'ex- 
pression,  et 
qu'on  peut 
rapprocher 
d  e  s  mieux 
reussis." 

It  is  a  pity 
to  translate 
that  "peu 
accessibles, 
croit-on," — - 
if,  indeed,  it 
i  s  translat- 
able. 

In  the 
autumn  o  f 
1880  our  young  debutant  made  a  jour- 
ney down  the  River  Loir,  as  he  was 
feeling  a  little  stale  and  needing  a 
change  of  air.  He  passed  nearly  two 
months  sketching  in  a  little  place 
called  Yendome,  on  the  banks  of  this 
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stream,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  more  important 
river  Loire.  At  Vendome  he  was  hos- 
pitably entertained  by  the  Marquis  de 
Rochambeau  and  his  family  at  their 
castle,  overlooking  the  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Loir.  The  members  of 
this  family  are  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
who  commanded  the  French  troops 
at  York- 
town.  The 
count's 
sword 
which  he 
wore  dur- 
ingthe  cam- 
paign in 
America  is 
p  reserved 
in  the  cha- 
teau. The 
de  Rocham- 
beau estate 
is  so  exten- 
sive that 
the  avenue 
leading 
from  the 
highway  to 
the  castle  is 
almost  two 
miles  long; 
and  it  is 
arched  over 
by  beech 
trees  one 
hundred 
and  seventy 
years  old. 
H  a  r  d  i  e  , 
having  let- 
ters to  the 
family,    was 

received  with  open  arms,  and,  after 
dining  and  breakfasting  frequently  at 
the  castle,  finally  went  to  pass  two 
days  and  nights  there,  during  which 
the  family,  with  the  abbe  and  the  cure 
of  Thore  and  Hardie  as  their  guests, 
made  a  coaching  excursion  along  the 
valley  of  the  Loir  to  Ruille-sur-Loir, 
where  they  were  entertained  at  a  cele- 
brated  convent,   and  dined  with  the 


Sister  Superior  in  a  style  to  rival  Big- 
non  of  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera.  The 
Loir  flows  through  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  that  beautiful 
land  of  France,  and  the  coaching  trip 
must  have  been  a  charming  experi- 
ence, taking  in,  as  it  did,  the  quaint 
villages  of  Montoire  and  Troo,  with 
their  curious  old  houses  dating  back 
to  the  times  of  Henri  IV.  Hardie  re- 
mained long 
at  Ven- 
dome, after 
his  pleasant 
hosts  had 
gone  back 
to  their 
town  resi- 
dence; and 
when  he  re- 
turned to 
Paris  in  time 
for the open- 
ing of  the 
art  school, 
he  came  well 
laden  with 
studies  of 
landscapes, 
heads,  fig- 
ures and 
still  -  life, 
which  elic- 
i  t  e  d  the 
welcome 
"Tresbien!" 
which  is 
about  as 
hearty  as 
any  phrase 
of  approval 
hat  a  teach- 
e  r  will 
vouchsafe. 
As  a  sequel  to  this  pleasant  outing, 
Hardie  was  invited  down  to  the  Cha- 
teau de  Rochambeau  the  following 
spring  to  spend  several  weeks  and  to 
paint  the  portraits  of  several  members 
of  the  family.  That  same  year  (1881) 
he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  a  portrait  of 
William  St.  Clair,  of  Washington,  of 
which  a  correspondent  wrote  home 
that  it  was  a  fine  likeness,  a  most  ex- 
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ccllcnt  portrait,  with  a  speaking  ex- 
pression, adding'  the  picturesque  re- 
mark that  "There  is  no  etc.  about  this 
picture," — which,  I  take  it,  means  that 
no  mental  reservations  accompany  his 
encomium. 

It  was  about  the  same  story  every 
successive  year.    The  young  man  had 


struck  his  gait,  and  recognition,  with 
those  more  tangible  tokens  of  success, 
commissions  for  portraits,  now  be- 
came assured  and  substantial.  In  1882 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Cabanel.  It  has 
been  stated  in  several  biographical 
articles  that  he  studied  under  Bonnat; 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  his  only  mas- 
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ters  were  Gerome  and  Cabanel.  He 
continued  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  Paris.  In  the 
winter  of  1882  he  was  in  such  demand 
for  portrait  work  that  he  established 
himself  in  a  better  studio  in  the  Ave- 
nue de  Villiers.  When  he  returned  to 
Vermont  it  was  difficult  to  recognize 
in  the  tall,  bearded  painter  the  young 


"Bob"  Hardie  that  the  town  of 
Brattleboro  had  known  so  well  a  few 
years  before.  But  Brattleboro  had 
and  retains  a  high  appreciation  indeed 
of  his  brilliant  achievements;  and 
"Bob"  Hardie  has  long  since  been 
registered  on  the  Brattleboro  roll  of 
honor,  which  shines  with  the  lustre  of 
such   names   as   Larkin   Mead,   Marv 
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Wilkins,  Mary  Howe  and  William 
Morris  Hunt — sculptor,  author,  singer 
and  painter. 

Having  traced  in  a  fragmentary 
way  the  main  outlines  of  our  artist's 
careerup  to  the  time  of  his  graduation, 
up  to  his  real  entrance  upon  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  I  have  brought  him 
to  about  the  period  when  I  first  knew 
of  him  through  his  portraits — that  is, 
about  ten  years  ago.  In  the  National 
Aca  demy 


of  1888  his 
full  -  length, 
life-size 
portrait  o  f 
David  Dud- 
ley Field, 
painted  for 
the  Court 
of  Appeals 
at  Albany, 
attracted  an 
u  n  c  ommon 
degree  of 
attention, 
w  h  i  c  h  was 
a  s  m  u  c  h 
due  to  the 
intrinsic 
merit  of  the 
work  itself 
as  to  the 
celebrity  of 
the  subject. 
Following 
this  striking 
w o  r k ,  the 
fine  por- 
trait of 
James   H. 

Beal,  president  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  served  to 
introduce  the  artist  to  the  public  of 
this  city.  Ever  since  that  time  the 
artist  has  swung,  pendulum-wise, 
between  his  New  York  and  his 
Boston  studios,  with  occasional  so- 
journs with  his  mother  in  Brattleboro; 
and  the  list  of  his  works  stretches  out 
impressively,  to  testify  alike  to  his  in- 
dustry and  to  the  wonderful  measure1 
of  favor  he  lias  received.  Also,  it  is 
to  be  noted,  his  sitters  become  more 
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and  more  prominent  personages,  as  we 
go  down  the  list — university  presi- 
dents and  professors,  eminent  judges, 
great  scientific  men,  great  merchants, 
statesmen,  publicists — illustrating  his 
growing  reputation  and  vogue. 

The  foundation  of  that  reputation  and 
vogue  is  doubtless  the  strict,  honest,  di- 
rect veracity  which  the  world  demands 
in  all  its  human  documents.  For  there 
is  no  use  inexplainingawaythe  aggres- 
sive realism 
of  Hardie's 
earlier 
work.  In 
his  search- 
ing style 
nothing  was 
extenuated, 
nothing  was 
neglected, 
and  nothing 
was  sacri- 
ficed. His 
'  portraits 
instantly  re- 
called those 
o  f  Bonnat, 
not  only  by 
their  un- 
d  e  v  iating 
insistence 
upon  all  the 
facts  in 
sight,  b  ut 
also  by  that 
curious 
cross-hatch- 
ing of  the 
background 
w  h i  c  h  is 
of  the  French 
as  strong,  as 
uncompromisingly  strong  as  any- 
thing that  Bonnat  ever  signed. 
Their  fault  was  that  they  were  too 
conscientious.  The  portraits  of 
Chief  Justice  Morton  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme  Court,  of  Will- 
iam H.  Baldwin,  president  of  the 
Boston  Young  Men's  Christian 
Union;  of  President  Eliot  of  Harvard 
University,  of  Professor  Elie  Charlier, 
of  E.  H.  Abbott,  president  of  the  Wis- 


011  e  of  the  hall-marks 
painter.      They    were 
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consin  Central  Railroad;  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  of  Lincoln  F.  Brigham, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court;  of 
Walbridge  A.  Field,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court;  of 
Alexander  Wheeler,  of  Secretary 
Langley  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; of  Robert  M.  Morse,  of  Benja- 


min H.  Bristow,  ex-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  of  Henry  Woods,  of  Eus- 
tace C.  Fitz,  of  Judge  Durfee  of 
Rhode  Island,  of  the  late  Surgeon- 
General  Baxter,  of  Horace  White,  of 
James  Page,  of  Frank  Merriam,  of 
Col.  Oliver  W.  Peabody,  of  Thomas 
Doane,   of  Redfield   Proctor,   United 
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States    Senatoi 
many    others  - 

qualities  of  sound  and  skillful  hand 
Uudious    representation 


from    Vermont,    and 

all     possessed     those 

skillful 

Of     d( 


ling, 

tailed  fact,  vigor  of  modelling  and 
construction,  solidity  and  fidelity, 
which  are,  if  not  the  highest,  still  the 
most  fundamental  and  necessary  at- 
tributes of  good  portraiture. 


But  the  interval  between  the  time 
when  the  first  of  these  portraits  was 
painted  and  the  time  when  the  last  was 
painted  was  a  fruitful  period  in  more 
than  one  sense.  Hardie  was  learning 
not  to  play  all  his  trumps  at  once, 
cartes  sur  tabic;  he  was  tempering  his 
brusque  candor  with  subtilty  and  res- 
ervations; he  was  more  and  more  con- 
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cealing  his  art  by  art,  more  and  more 
using  the  great  artistic  principle  of 
sacrifice.  When  his  portrait  of  Sen- 
ator Proctor  of  Vermont  was  first  ex- 
hibited in  Boston,  it  was  a  striking- 
demonstration  of  the  artist's  develop- 
ment along  the  lines  indicated.  Sen- 
ator Proctor  is  a  rugged  American 
type;  and  his  typical  character  is  so 
well  brought  out  in  the  picture  that  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  work  of  historic 
import.  It 
depicts  him 
at  three- 
quarters 
length, 
standing  by 
a  table,  on 
which  one 
of  his  hands 
is  resting, 
while  the 
other  hand 
is  half 
plunge  d 
into  his 
pocket.  He 
wears  a 
black  frock 
coat  and 
dark  t  r  o  u  - 
sers,  and  is 
posed  full- 
front.  At 
the  right  of 
the  back- 
ground, on 
the  wall,  is 
the  coat-of- 
a  r  m  s  of 
Vermont, 
and  at  the  left 
through  which 
glimpse  of  a  green  landscape  and  a 
blue  sky.  This  portrait  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  intense  vitality 
and  strong  expression  of  individual 
character  among  all  the  works  of  the 
artist.  It  is  a  portrait  which  looks, 
listens,  judges;  in  its  presence  it  is  not 
discreet  to  utter  secrets. 

In  certain  respects  the  portrait  of 
Judge  Brigham,  which  was  painted  at 
about  the  same  time,  is  a  performance 


SAMUEL 


is  an  open   window, 
is     seen     a     pretty 


of  even  greater  interest.  It  is  a  con- 
densed biography  on  canvas,  and  a 
revelation  of  legal  character  of  a  most 
striking  nature.  The  judge  is  shown 
standing  behind  a  railing  hung  with 
green  baize,  and  he  holds  a  law  book 
before  him,  from  which  he  has  evi- 
dently just  been  quoting,  and  he  is 
proceeding  to  comment  upon  the  cita- 
tion and  to  elucidate  the  application 
of  it.     His  bland  and  genial  expres- 

s  i  o  n ,  his 
easy  and 
graceful 
gesture, — as 
he  waves 
one  hand 
slightly, 
placing  the 
other  on  the 
rail,  —  con- 
stitute one 
of  the  most 
unmistak- 
able  pic- 
torial pan- 
tomimes 
imaginable, 
and  it  would 
be  but  a 
pardonable 
extrava- 
gance to  say 
that  the 
hand  was 
arguing. 
Moreover, 
one  feels 
co  nf  ident 
that  the 
point  is  well 
taken,  and  that  the  law  which  has  been 
cited  is  sound.  The  whole  work  is  per- 
meated with  a  legal  atmosphere;  it  is 
essentially  the  portrait  of  a  jurist. 

Partly  to  demonstrate  that  he  could 
paint  a  portrait  of  a  woman  as  suc- 
cessfully as  that  of  a  man,  and  perhaps 
also  partly  as  a  relief  from  the  strain 
of  painting  so  many  mere  men  (with 
their  tiresome  sameness  of  black  frock 
coats),  Hardie  painted  for  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Fair  of  1893  a  delight- 
ful portrait  of  his  wife,  who   was   a 
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daughter  of  Senator  Cullom  of  Illi- 
nois. This  lovely  canvas,  fitly  de- 
scribed by  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  as 
a  "picture  radiant  with  youth  and 
beauty,"  represented  the  lady  in  an 
evening  gown  of  changeable  golden 
silk,  with  clouded  violet  shadows.  It 
was  as  widely  noticed  by  visitors  to 
the  exhibition  as  any  portrait  of  a  lady 
there,  and  served  to  add  materially  to 
the  reputation  of  its  author.     I  remem- 


ber an  unfinished  painting  of  a  lady 
that  Hardie  had  in  his  Dartmouth 
street  studio  in  the  winter  of  1894, 
which  was  the  most  charming  thing  in 
point  of  color  that  he  ever  produced. 
It  depicted  a  lady  wearing  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  a  gown  of  pale  rose- 
color  and  lilac,  which  was  set  against 
a  background  of  red  and  blue  tapestry 
— altogether  a  novel  color  scheme, 
but    one    that   was   most   successfully 
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brought  in  co  harmony  and  unity.  The 
poise  of  the  head  was  elegant,  and  the 
work  had  a  vast  deal  of  style. 

In  the  more  recent  examples  of 
Hardie's  work  I  discern  with  pleasure 
an  increase  of  freedom,  of  originality 
and  of  sympathy,  a  broadening  out 
and  mellowing  of  the  point-of-view, 
and  an  ever-unsatisfied  striving  for 
more  pure  beauty.  Knowledge  of 
life,  its  hard  knocks  as  well  as  its  suc- 
cesses, and  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, with  a  confidence  born  of  experi- 


ence and  a  modesty  that  results  from 
acquaintance  with  the  best  in  art,  show 
themselves  in  the  artist's  work  as  well 
as  in  his  conversation.  One  of  the 
most  unobtrusive,  but  one  of  the  best 
of  his  recent  portraits  is  that  of  a  very 
famous  and  very  learned  man,  Pro- 
fessor Simon  Newcomb,  the  astron- 
omer. This  work,  which  is  the  prop- 
erty of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Baltimore,  is  one  of  Hardie's  most 
genial  and  intimate  portraits.  I  quote 
the  following  admirable  description  of 
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this  head  from  an  article  in  Time  and 
.the  Hour: 

"At  this  moment  there  is  a  picture 
of  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  painted 
for  Johns  Hopkins  University  of 
Baltimore,  which  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  almost  any  modern  work. 
'Hie  zodiac  in  the  corner  marks,  after 
a  quaint  mediaeval  fashion,  the  astron- 
omer's calling.  The  background,  of  a 
purplish  hue,  is  strongly  limned  on  a 
very  coarse  canvas,  and  is  full  of  at- 
mosphere, throwing  the  strong  head 


into  remarkable  relief.  It  is  not  in  it- 
self an  inspiring  head.  Vigorous  and 
rugged,  it  is  neither  suggestive  in  ex- 
pression nor  in  cranial  lines  of  intel- 
lect or  inspiration.  The  one  possible 
ideality,  its  purposefulness  and  per- 
sistence, Mr.  Hardie  has  seized.  Ad- 
mirably modelled,  this  head  stands  for 
a  strong-,  genuine  man — a  man  not  of 
feeling,  but  of  force;  a  face  enshrining 
the  will  to  wrestle  and  to  attain.  There 
is  something  solemn  in  this  grave, 
stern  canvas." 
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It  is  because  so  many  of  Hardie's 
sitters  have  been  similarly  strong, 
genuine,  rugged  types  of  American 
character,  that  this  account  gives  so 
true  an  impression  of  his  way  of  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  these  traits  of  lead- 
ership, not  alone  in  the  renowned 
astronomer,  but  in  senator,  jurist,  edu- 
cator, philanthropist  and  man  of  af- 
fairs. Perhaps  there  is  something 
vital  and  distinctive  in  the  American 
man,  which  it  has  been  left  to  this 
clear-sighted  painter  to  preserve  for 
history. 

From  the  intermingling  of  races, 
and  the  moulding  force  of  cli- 
mate, environment,  and  fate,  per- 
haps the  American  man  begins  to  ex- 
hibit those  singularities  of  character 
which  stamp  themselves  upon  the 
physiognomy  and  carriage,  and  be- 
come the  indefinable  something  that 
proclaims  the  national  type.  A 
strange  composite,  blending  the  prac- 
tical and  the  ideal,  the  executive  and 
the  sentimental.  With  all  his  rough 
spots  and  blemishes,  Brother  Jona- 
than is  sound  at  the  core  and  worthy 
of  love  and  admiration.  Whatever 
seemingly  inconsistent  qualities  he,  or 
any  one  of  his  individual  embodi- 
ments, may  possess,  to  the  extent  that 
these  are  indicated  in  his  outward  as- 
pect, they  become  as  much  the  study 
of  the  portraitist  as  of  the  historian 
and  ethnologist.  The  importance  of 
absolute  and  undeviating  truthfulness 
in  the  portrait  becomes  the  more  em- 


phatic as  we  reflect  upon  the  way  that 
posterity  looks  upon  a  likeness,  the 
uses  it  makes  of  it,  and  the  conclu- 
sions it  draws  from  it  as  a  human  doc- 
ument. The  great  portraits  are  the 
authentic  and  trustworthy  portraits; 
one  recognizes  and  -bows  before  their 
genuineness.  If  they  can  be  also  what 
we  call  decorative,  why,  so  much  the 
better;  but  that  is  not  the  essential 
thing.  If  art  survives  empires,  it  is 
because  it  tells  the  truth;  for  truth  is, 
I  conceive,  the  only  imperishable  part 
of  it.  I  would  not  give  a  picayune  for 
an  Arrangement  in  Black  and  Gray; 
but  for  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Whistler 
painted  by  her  son,  I  would  give  a 
king's  ransom.  The  day  will  come 
when  Holbein  will  be  held  higher 
than  Van  Dyck  as  a  portraitist,  be- 
cause he  has  more  reserve,  is  freer 
from  exaggeration  and  is,  in  a  word, 
more  honest.  Simplicity  is  the  key- 
stone. Only  the  very  great  men  have 
it  in  perfection,  —  as  Rembrandt  in 
his  portrait  of  The  Syndics,  Hals  in 
his  life-size  groups  in  Haarlem,  Hol- 
bein, Titian  and  Velasquez,  in  all  their 
portraits,  which  have  the  very  mod- 
esty of  nature.  Nothing  else  touches 
us  so  directly  or  holds  us  so  long. 
Every  sincere  effort  towards  this  goal, 
not  by  the  forbidden  way  of  imitation, 
but  by  original  and  serious  la- 
bors, has  the  approval  and  backing  of 
all  who  love  art,  and  of  all  whose 
judgment  is  of  weight  in  art  ques- 
tions. 


AMONG   FRIENDS, 

By  Alice  Morse  Earle. 


LIFE  among  the  Quakers  in  colo- 
nial days  differed  much  from  life 
among  the  Dutch,  the  Puritans 
or  Virginians.  A  beautiful  portrayal 
of  some  aspects  of  it  in  Philadelphia 
has  recently  been  given  in  Dr.  Mit- 
chell's novel,  "Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker."  It  was  a  carefully  guarded, 
closely  restrained,  absolutely  well- 
ordered  life,  such  a  life  as  brings  the 
greatest  domestic  comfort,  the  most 
equable  neighborliness,  the  most  just 
citizenship,  yet  seldom  rises  to  the 
heights  of  burning  romance,  self-abne- 
gation, or  noblest  patriotism. 

In  the  early  days  of  Quakerism  in 
America  there  was  much  that  was  nar- 
row in  the  walking  of  good  Friends. 
Learning  was  but  scantily  encour- 
aged. George  Fox  had  been  a  man  of 
meagre  schooling,  and  had  got  along 
very  well  without  high  scholarship, 
and  others  could  do  so  also.  Much 
learning  provoked  undue  pride,  and 
discouraged  industry;  no  one  could  be 
anything  but  idle  whose  head  was  con- 
stantly thrust  in  a  book.  Public  spirit 
and  patriotism  were  not  characteristics 
of  Quakers,  though  there  are  striking 
examples  to  the  contrary.  In  lack  of 
public  spirit  there  was  much  private 


charity,  and  great  equity  and  justice  in 
business  relations. 

Everything  in  Quaker  life  centred 
around  the  meeting,  and  the  system 
of  church  government  afforded  per- 
fect control  of  the  public  and  private 
acts  of  individual  Quakers,  though  the 
church  government  itself  was  simple 
in  its  ordering.  The  Quakers  of  a 
neighborhoo'd  gathered  in  a  meeting 
with  religious  services  on  First  and 
Fifth  days.  From  the  meeting,  dele- 
gates were  sent  to  the  "monthly  meet- 
ing, which  was  for  business,  and  which 
usually  gathered  all  delegates  from  a 
single  county,  if  not  too  many  in  num- 
ber; if  so,  the  county  would  have  two 
monthly  meetings.  From  the  month- 
ly meetings  delegates  were  chosen  to 
the  quarterly  meeting,  usually  gath- 
ered from  a  province  or  a  state.  The 
yearly  meeting  had  delegates  from 
meetings  all  over  the  country.  Thus 
was  the  single  congregation  closely 
guarded  and  constantly  represented. 
A  curious  regulation  of  all  these  meet- 
ings was  that  there  was  no  presiding 
officer,  and  that  no  vote  was  taken  on 
any  question  under  discussion.  There 
was  a  clerk,  and  after  the  debate  had 
gone  on  for  a  while,  he  drew  up  and 
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read  aloud  a  statement  or  resolution 
framing  the  apparent  attitude  of  the 
meeting  toward  the  subject.     If  this 
was  satisfactory  the  debate  closed,  the 
resolution   was   a   decision,   and   new 
business  was  introduced.     If  the  clerk 
had  not  given  the  sense  of  the  assem- 
bly aright,  the  members  continued  the 
discussion.    He  then  drew  up  another 
resolution  and  read  it  aloud;  this  was 
kept  up  till  the  meeting  gave  approval 
of  his  statement  by  silence.    Through 
these  meetings  and  also  by  series  of 
searching    questions    to    which    full 
answers  were  required,  a  constant  es- 
pionage   was    kept    up,    which    often 
grated  harshly  on  "the  younger  sort." 
It  is  astonishing  to  learn  from  the 
Book    of   Discipline    the    minute   au- 
thority of  the  Meeting  over  every  as- 
pect of  private  line.     Friends  had  to 
submit  to  unlimited  prohibitions,  ad- 
vices   and    inquiries    from    "weighty 
Friends,"    who    served    as    overseers. 
Friends  were  interrogated  four  times 
a  year  by  these  old  and  serious  lead- 
ers in  the  faith,  —  whether  they  were 
regular  in  attendance  at  meeting,  and 
punctual;    whether   they    slept,    took 
snuff,  or  chewed  tobacco  in  meeting; 
whether  they  kept  clear  from  dram- 
drinking,  tattling,  tale-bearing,  back- 
biting,   meddling,    cursing,    gaming, 
dancing     and     music-houses.      They 
were  warned  not  to  launch  into  busi- 
ness beyond  their  capacities,  to  pay 
their    debts;    to    avoid    "superfluities 
of    apparel    and    furniture    in    all    its 
branches";  not  to  buy  Indian  slaves 
or  sell   rum  to  the  Indians;   against 
challenging  to  fight;  against  keeping 
vain  and  loose  company;  against  vain 
and   frothy  discourse;  against  health 
drinking.     If  after  warning  of  offense 
they  persisted  in  their  wicked  ways, 
they    were    disowned — that    is,     dis- 
missed from  the  fold.   Quakers  were  dis- 
owned for  dancing  and  even  for  look- 
ing on  at  dances,  for  playing  on  the 
violin,  for  tying  the  hair  in  a  cue  in- 
stead of  wearing  it  straight,  for  play- 
ing cards,  for  going  into  too  many 
business  ventures,  for  carrying  a  gun. 
One  Quakeress  was  remonstrated  with 


because  she  did  not  use  "plain  lan- 
guage" —  that  is,  thee  and  thou.  The 
church  overseer  reported  that  "Debo- 
rah said  she  didn't  think  she  ever 
should,"  and  she  was  "set  aside." 
The  meeting  gave  certificates  ofgodly 
carriage.  In  1701  the  women  mem- 
bers of  Friends'  Meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia gave  Mistress  Letitia  Penn  a  cer- 
tificate, which  ran  partly  thus: 

"These  may  certify  that  Letitia  Penn  has 
for  good  order  sake  desired  a  certificate 
from  us,  and  we  can  freely  certify  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern,  that  she  hath  well 
behaved  herself  here,  very  soberly  and  ac- 
cording to  the  good  instructions  she  hath 
received  in  the  way  of  truth,  being  well-in- 
clined, courteously  carriaged  and  sweetly 
tempered  in  her  conversation  among  us, 
and  also  a  diligent  comer  to  meeting,  and 
hope  hath  plentifully  received  of  the  dew 
which  hath  fallen  on  God's  people,  to  her 
settlement  and  establishment  in  the  same." 

The  women  of  one  meeting  would 
also  enjoin  other  women  Quakers  in 
warning  "messages  against  excess  in 
dress.  In  1726,  the  "women  ffriends" 
of  the  Burlington  meeting  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  their  fellow  Quakers  urging 
them  against  the  wearing  of  hoop- 
petticoats,  "superfluous  gathers  and 
plaits  in  caps  and  pinners,"  red  or 
white  heeled  shoes,  low-necked 
gowns;  against  the  use  of  snuff  or  fans 
in  meeting;  against  over-dressing  the 
hair,  —  all  this  showing,  since  repre- 
hension was  necessary,  a  tendency  to 
love  of  dress  in  Pennsylvania  Quaker- 
esses. 

Courtship  and  marriage  were  closely 
hedged  around.  Friends  were  en- 
joined against  proposing  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  the  meeting, 
against  marrying  any  but  a  Friend, 
against  "keeping  unreasonable  com- 
pany" with  any  woman  not  a  Friend; 
against  going  to  the  weddings  of  any 
who  marry  out  of  meeting;  against 
being  "married  by  a  priest."  They 
were  enjoined  also  "to  be  clear  of  one 
before  being  concerned  with  another," 
in  an  engagement  of  marriage.  Wid- 
ows and  widowers  were  reminded  not 
to  marry  again  too  swiftly;  "not  to  let 
their  minds  out  soon  to  another  hus- 
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band  or  wife";  and  kinship  was  to  be 
carefully  regarded  in  thinking  of  wed- 
ding. 

One  demure  and  well-guarded  form 
of  sociability  was  carried  on  in  towns 
and  villages  of  the  middle  states  on 
summer  evenings.  The  Quaker  maids 
sat  on  their  porches  or  "stoops,"  with 
father  and  mother,  while  Quaker 
swains  visited  from  house  to  house, 
lingering  longest  where  inclination  or 
interest  detained.  It  would  seem  as 
though  those  orderly  stoop  visits 
were  the  only  opportunity  Quaker 
youths  had  to  become  acquainted: 
Quaker  courtship  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
and  Quaker  marriage  was  rigidly 
guarded  and  regulated  by  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  Lovers  intending  mar- 
riage were  required  to  declare  their  in- 
tentions at  the  Monthly  Meeting;  they 
thus  published  their  own  banns.  In 
the  intense  silence  of  the  Quaker  as- 
sembly the  man  arose  from  his  seat 
on  his  side  of  the  meeting  and  said 
formally:  "I  intend  to  take  Dorcas 
Macy  to  be  my  wife  if  the  Lord  per- 
mit." Dorcas  then  arose  on  the  wo- 
man's side  of  the  aisle  or  partition  and 
said  in  turn:  "I  intend  to  take  Jona- 
than Coffin  tO'  be  my  husband  if  the 
Lord  permit."  A  committee  of 
"weighty  men  and  women"  was  then 
appointed  to  learn  "the  conversation 
and  clearness  of  the  parties,"  —  that 
is,  to  learn  specially  whether  either 
were  entangled  in  any  other  matri- 
monial engagement.  If  the  report  of 
these  inspectors  proved  favorable,  the 
"continuance  of  the  intention  of  mar- 
riage" was  permitted,  they  were  "lib- 
erated to  proceed  according  to  the  de- 
vout order  of  truth,"  and  the  engaged 
pair  were  said  to  have  "passed  meet- 
ing." But  sometimes  the  committee 
of  inspectors  discovered  obstacles,  or 
"disorderly  walking,"  or  a  previous 
flirtation.  There  still  was  redress;  the 
offender  had  to  make  a  self-condem- 
nation and  apology  for  his  offense,  in 
meeting,  (lie  next  hirst  day,  in  some 
such  words  as  these:  "Friends,  I  am 
very  sorry  for  my  transgression,  and 


desire  mercy  from  God  and  forgive- 
ness of  all  the  people  of  God  whom  I 
have  offended."  The  marriage  was 
usually  then  permitted.  If  a  sober 
young  Friend  sought  a  wife  in  an- 
other town,  his  home  meeting  sent 
him  off  fortified  with  a  certificate 
enumerating  his  virtues.  One  such 
ran  partly  thus: 

"He  is  of  sober  and  orderly  behaviour;  a 
frequenter  of  our  Meetings  and  in  good 
Eunity  with  us;  is  clear  of  all  Women 
hereaway  on  account  of  Marriage  so  far  as 
we  can  find;  Soe  we  recommend  him  to 
your  further  Care  in  accomplishing  their 
Intending  Marrige." 

Friends  were  enjoined  not  to  marry 
"out  of  meeting,"  and  many  a  lover 
found  it  easier  to  turn  Quaker  than 
to  lose  his  bride. 

A  friend  and  companion  of  William 
Penn  was  Valentine  Hollingsworth, 
who  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  pic- 
turesque Brandywine.  His  daughter 
was  "a  lovely,  beautiful  and  delectable 
Quaker  maiden,"  the  delight  of  the 
little  settlement.  For  love  of  her, 
George  Robinson,  who  was  of  the 
Church  of  England,  very  gladly  ac- 
ceded to  her  request  to  be  married  in 
Meeting  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else 
that  Katherine  said.  But  the  older 
Friends  had  "scruples"  that  George's 
sudden  conversion  to  Quakerism  was 
not  upon  established  principles,  and 
he  came  before  the  Meeting  to  be 
asked  this  "searching"  question: 
"Friend  Robinson,  dost  thou  join  the 
Society  of  Friends  from  conviction  or 
for  the  love  of  Katherine  Hollings- 
worth?" This  was  a  dilemma,  but 
George  could  not  moderate  the 
charms  of  his  sweetheart,  and  he  an- 
swered valiantly:  "I  wish  to  join  the 
Society  for  the  love  of  Katherine  Hol- 
lingsworth." The  overseers  hesitated 
and  consulted,  and  finally  ordered  "de- 
lay, and  that  Friend  Robinson  be 
gently,  persuasively,  and  instructively 
dealt  with."  All  this  dealing  was  done 
by  a  gentle  and  persuasive  instructor, 
and  soon  George  was  sure  of  his  con- 
victions. They  married,  and  "were  for 
many  years  an  Example  of  Piety  and 
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Goodness  to  all  around  them,  retain- 
ing ever  their  love  of  Truth  and  Loy- 
alty to  the  Society." 

If  a  Friend  married  out  of  meeting, 
he  might  by  profoundly  humbling 
himself,  and  acknowledging  his  error, 
still  be  retained  in  the  Society,  though 
for  a  time  not  in  good  report.  No 
Quaker  groom  could  express  contri- 
tion for  an  offense  in  "marrying  out  of 
meeting,"  nor  indeed  submit  patiently 
to  discipline  for  it  without  unmanly 
disloyalty  to  his  confiding  consort. 
Occasionally  an  apology  was  ex- 
pressed and  recorded.  One  reads 
thus : 

"To  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  friends  now 
in  meeting  at  So.  Kingston.  I  through  In- 
attention to  the  Lights  of  Christ  have  Mar- 
ried a  wife  out  of  the  good  order  of 
Friends,  neither  was  she  a  member  of  their 
Society.  Therefore  now  being  Sincible 
that  their  Rules  and  orders  therein  is  Con- 
sistent with  truth,  and  Seeing  the  Error  of 
my  Doings,  am  sorry  for  my  Transgression 
therein,  and  Desire  friends  to  pass  by  my 
offense,  and  still  Continue  their  Care  for 
me,  Desiring  I  may  be  preserved  to  walk 
according  to  good  order  for  time  to  come." 

Among  New  England  Quakers  a 
wedding  was  a  very  solemn  and  rather 
dull  affair.  Again  the  couple  stood 
up  in  the  meeting-house  side  by  side; 
and  instead  of  gay  young  bridesmaids 
and  groomsmen,  "two  judicious, 
grave  and  weighty  men"  stood  up 
with  the  groom,  and  "two  such  wo- 
men" with  the  bride.  Holding  hands, 
the  man  said,  "in  an  audible  and  sol- 
emn manner":  "I,  Jonathan  Coffin, 
take  this  woman  to  be  my  wife,  prom- 
ising through  divine  assistance  to  be 
unto  her  a  loving  and  faithful  hus- 
band until  it  shall  please  the  Lord  by 
death  to  separate  us."  The  bride  then 
made  a  similar  pledge,  and  they  were 
husband  and  wife.  This  was  accord- 
ing to  the  teaching  of  George  Fox, 
who  said:  "We  marry  none,  but  are 
witnesses  of  it."  All  present  then 
signed  the  marriage  certificate  as  wit- 
nesses and  retired  to  some  house,  usu- 
ally the  bride's  home,  for  discreet  cele- 
bration by  marriage  feasting,  and  be- 
ing "decently  merry."  Even  there 
solemn  Quaker  inspectors  intruded  to 


prevent    unseemly    mirth    and    over- 
eating and  drinking. 

In  Pennsylvania,  especially  in  Phila- 
delphia, Quaker  weddings  were  much 
more  cheerful;  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  the  same,  but  after  the  first 
declaration  of  intentions  was  given  a 
handsome  "treat,"  which  preceded 
the  great  feast  after  the  marriage.  In 
Philadelphia,  not  only  did  the  friends 
of  the  bride  and  groom  come  and  eat 
and  drink  and  all  kiss  the  bride,  but 
every  evening  for  a  week  the  entire 
bridal  party  received  friends,  and  again 
the  bride  ran  a  gauntlet  of  kisses. 
When  Mrs.  Robert  Erwin  received 
her  wedding  visitors,  four  hundred 
gentlemen  came  in  two  days,  ate  the 
wedding  cake,  drank  the  wedding 
punch  and,  doubtless,  all  kissed  her. 
In  some  towns  the  custom  was  after 
a  wedding  to  set  a  table  in  front  of 
the  house  and  feast  all  passers-by.  In 
the  country,  Quaker  brides  had  an 
"infare"  or  wedding  treat,  often  so  lib- 
eral as  to  be  a  serious  drag  on  the 
family  that  provided  it.  The  Yearly 
Meeting  tried  to  limit  these  expensive 
feastings.  In  1716,  in  Philadelphia,  it 
advised  no  extraordinary  provision 
for  weddings,  and  the  avoidance  "as 
much  as  may  be  of  inviting  those  not 
under  our  discipline." 

The  brevity  of  their  addresses  has 
given  rise  to  many  slurring  and  false 
anecdotes  of  "Quaker  sermons."  This, 
told  me  by  a  Quaker,  has  the  merit  of  be- 
ing truthful :  In  a  certain  Narragansett 
meeting  one  preacher  rose  and  gave 
out  his  text  from  the  Scriptures  thus: 
"Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds." 
After  a  moment's  stillness  he  added: 
"It  would  be  a  long  job  for  some  of 
us,"  and  sat  down  in  a  silence  that  was 
not  broken  again  that  First  Day  Meet- 
ing. 

They  had  a  quaint  sectarian  dialect, 
a  use  of  terms  and  expressions  which 
would  scarcely  be  understood  by 
"world's  people"  to-day.  Who  could 
tell  what  was  meant  by  "meetings  for 
sufferings,"  "renewed  engagements," 
"appearing  in  supplication,"  "testi- 
mony   of    denial,"    "bound    by    con- 
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venient,"  as  used  by  Friends? 
"Meeting  for  sufferings"  was  the 
working  of  a  committee  composed  of 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  of  the  most 
worthy,  sensible  and  reliable  Friends 
appointed  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  to 
take  charge  of  the  correspondence 
with  other  meetings,  to  oversee  any 
necessary  publications,  in  fact,  to 
transact  any  outside  business  requir- 
ing good  judgment,  tact  and  faithful- 
ness. The  name  originally  was  given 
without  doubt  because  to  that  com- 
mittee was  given  the  adjusting  or  at 
any  rate  the  recognition  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Quakers  at  the  hands  of  their 
Christian  neighbors  of  other  denomi- 
nations. Sufferers  reported  seizure  of 
property  for  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to 
support  the  militia,  arrests  for  refusal 
to  take  part  in  training  day,  also  losses 
by  fire,  and  various  affronts  in  intol- 
erant Boston. 

The  sect  is  now  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Some  lover  may  turn 
Quaker  to  win  a  Quaker  husband  or 
bride;  there  has  not  been  for  a  century 
any  adding  to  the  Quaker  ranks 
through  conversion  to  the  faith.  Chil- 
dren were  born  into  the  Quaker  so- 
ciety; at  first  both  parents  had  to  be 
Quakers;  then  they  admitted  as  half- 
members  children  one  of  whose  pa- 
rents was  a  Quaker.  But  these  chil- 
dren did  not  always  remain  in  the  so- 
ciety. Often  all  the  "discipline"  the 
repression,  the  quietism,  became  re- 
pugnant to  those  in  whom  the  un- 
reasoning joy  of  living  was  strong. 
Bayard  Taylor  expresses  this  feeling. 
He  lived  among  the  Quaker  and  Ger- 
man elements  of  Pennsylvania!!  life, 
and  knew  them. 

"Life  still  bears  the  stamp  of  its  early  strug- 

_  gle  and  later 
Still  is  shorn  of  its  color  by  pious  Quaker 

repression, 
Still   is  turbid   with   calm   or   only   swift   in 

the  shallows. 
Weary   am    I    with   all   this   preaching   the 

force  of  example, 
Painful  duty  to  self  and   painfullcr  still  to 

one's  neighbor." 

Thus  slowly  at  first,  then  more 
quickly,    as    young   lives    wearied    of 


Quaker  principles  and  usages,  has  the 
sect  decreased  in  numbers.  For  some 
years  but  two  Quakers  attended  the 
meeting  at  Wickford,  Rhode  Island. 
Every  first  day  they  met,  Beriah 
Brown  and  Holland  Vaughan,  and 
sat  with  their  hats  on  in  solemn  silence 
through  a  proper  term,  then  rose, 
shook  hands,  and  parted.  Sometimes 
one  only  was  present,  but  he  sat  the 
time  out  in  silent  testimony. 

A  Quaker  meeting-house,  set  in  a 
large  lot,  shaded  with  tall  cedars,  pines 
and  hemlocks,  was  my  next  door 
neighbor  in  my  New  England  home. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  a  drab  coated 
and  drab  petticoated  congregation  of 
wealth  and  influence  came  within  the 
leaden  hued  walls,  opened  the  heavy 
shutters  each  First  and  Fifth  day,  and 
sat,  sometimes  for  hours,  on  the  hard 
narrow  benches,  —  rows  of  broad 
brimmed  hats  on  one  side  of  the 
house,  rows  of  white  net  caps  and 
rich  gray  silk  bonnets  on  the  other, 
the  older  and  grayer  and  weightier 
members  on  the  higher  seats  in  the 
background  overseeing  the  meeting 
literally  as  they  did  spiritually.  Sub- 
stantial carriages  and  good  horses  had 
borne  them  to  the  door  and  filled  the 
horse  sheds,  from  whence  an  occa- 
sional impatient  whinny  and  stamp- 
ing mingled  with  the  sound,  monoto- 
nous and  droning,  yet  pleasing,  of  the 
inspired  testimony  and  teaching  of 
visiting  preacher  or  home  teacher 
which  floated  out,  half  chant,  half 
speech,  on  the  sweet  summer  air.  At 
other  and  many  more  meetings  "the 
spirit  did  not  move."  To  one  not  of 
Quaker  birth  or  faith  these  hours  of 
stillness  and  rest  bestowed  a  balm  and 
blessing  on  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
as  he  sat  each  First  day  among  the 
rapidly  thinning  ranks  of -Friends. 

In  their  homes,  as  in  their  meet- 
ings, these  Quakers  had  no  piamos, 
and  no  songs  were  heard,  and  ever 
plain  were  they  of  speech;  but,  alas, 
times  have  changed  since  that  fatal 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Lynn  where 
music  was  approved.  To-day  the  old 
meeting-house  is  smugly  painted  yel- 
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low  and  white,  and  has  new  green 
window  blinds.  The  horse  sheds  have 
vanished,  and  the  horses  and  carriages 
too.  Every  Sunday  the  shrill  '  re- 
sounding notes  of  Moody  and  Sankey 
hymns  with  parlor  organ  accompani- 
ment rend  and  pierce  the  air.  Scarce 
one  who  enters  within  the  garish  walls 
ever  heard  a  thee  and  thou,  and  I  doubt 


whether  a  child  in  the  Sunday  School 
has  ever  seen  a  Quaker  man  or 
Quaker  woman  in  Quaker  garb;  there 
is  not  a  Colton,  a  Hadwen,  a  Harts- 
horn, an  Earle,  a  Chase  or  any  of 
good  old  Quaker  names  among  them; 
and  people  say  with  much  satisfaction, 
it  is  no  longer  a  dull  old  Quaker  meet- 
ing, but  a  hustling  mission. 


TO    HER   I    LOVE. 


By  J.  Zitella  Cocke. 


1SAW  a  lonely  moor  at  close  of  day, 
A  dreary  waste,  bereft  of  cheer  and  light, 
Reaching  afar  into  the  bourneless  night, 
As  ever  deepening  darkness  o'er  it  lay. 
But  ah,  how  changed  beneath  the  morning  ray, 
What  beauteous  vision  burst  upon  my  sight! 

The    wild    rose    smiled,  the    pools   were    mirrors 
bright. 
And  lilting  linnets  gladdened  all  the  way. 

Dear  Love,  see  there  the  reflex  of  my  heart, — ■ 
A  solitude  uncheered,  until  thine  eyes, 

Like  glorious  morn,_did  shine  away  its  gloom, 
And  quicken  to  glad  life  its  every   part, 
Waking  dead  hopes,  that  in  a  sweet  surprise 
Now  fill  with  melody  its  fragrant  bloom! 


THE    FOGS. 


By  Frank  Walcott  Hutt. 


THERE  were  no  mists  in  all  the  morning  sky, 
And  here  lay  open  lea  and  heather-wold, 
And  yonder,  cliffs  and  uplands,  steely-cold, 
And  in  the  offing,  fair  ships  coursing  by. 
But  late  I  heard  the  sea-mew  prophesy 

Along  the  downs,  with  clamor  harsh  and  bold; 
And  at  high  noon  a  little  cloud  uprolled, 
And  shut  the  world  out  from  the  day's  great  eye. 

And  now  a  deep  bell  booms  far  out  at  sea; 

And  all  the  windward  islands  and  the  plains 
Dip  in  the  sudden  miracle  of  white ; 
And  sighingly  the  waves'  lone  minstrelsy 

Falls  on  the  ear  like  the  far  plash  of  rains, 


While    the   Fog  lover    comes  to 


woo  the    Night. 


THE   SATURDAY   CLUB. 

By  George  Willis  Cooke. 


PIE  Saturday  Club, 
which  has  occupied 
so  unique  a  place  in 
the  literary  life  of 
Boston,  originated 
in  Emerson's  custom 
of  visiting*  Boston 
on  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month  to 
take  a  look  at  the  new  books  in  the 
"(  >ld  Corner  Bookstore."  He  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  these 
occasions  with  a  few  intimate  friends 
at  the  Albion  restaurant  or  the  Parker 
I  louse.  This  practice  began  with  him 
so  early  as  the  time  of  the  Town  and 
Country  Club,  founded  by  Alcott 
about  [849,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
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the  results  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
meetings  were  conducted.  In  his 
diary,  under  date  of  October  14,  1854, 
Alcott  made  this  record:  "Dine  at 
the  Albion  with  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Whipple,  Dwight,  Hayne  (of  South 
Carolina),  and  Woodman;  and  we  ar- 
range to  meet  there  fortnightly  here- 
after for  conversation."  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn  records  in  his  life  of  Al- 
cott that  in  December,  1854,  he 
was  at  the  Albion  with  Emerson, 
Dwight,  Alcott  and  an  Englishman 
by  the  name  of  Cholmondeley,  when 
various  literary  topics  were  discussed. 
A  few  months  later,  during  the  last 
week    in    May,    1855,    a   dinner    was 
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given  to  Lowell,  at  the  Revere  House, 
by  his  friends.  At  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble on  this  occasion  sat  Longfellow, 
and  at  the  foot  Felton.  On  Longfel- 
low's right  were  Lowell,  Agassiz, 
George  T.  Davis,  F.  H.  Underwood, 
Holmes,  T.  K.  Parsons,  Estes  Howe, 
Charles  W.  Storey,  H.  Woodman,  and 
B.  Rolker.  On  his  left  were  Emer- 
son, Edmund  Quincy,  Charles  E. 
Norton,  J.  S.  Dwight,  Thomas  G.  Ap- 
pleton,  William  W.  White,  John 
Holmes,  Robert  Carter,  Henry  Ware 
and  Professor  Benjamin  Pierce.  It 
is  evident  that  the  personal  and  intel- 
lectual associations  begun  in  the 
Transcendentalist  and  Town  and 
Country  clubs  continued  even  after 
those  clubs  had  ceased  their  exist- 
ence; and  that  from  time  to  time  there 
came  together  the  men  who  composed 
them,  with  others  of  the  same  intel- 
lectual and  literary  interests. 

In  his  biography  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  Charles  Francis  Adams  says 
that  when  Emerson  visited  the  book- 
store of  Phillips  and  Sampson,  on  the 
last  Saturday  of  each  month,  he  met 
there  Horatio  Woodman;  and  by  de- 
grees they  got  into  the  custom  of  go- 
ing to  the  old  Albion  restaurant  or  to 
the  Parker  House  to  dine.  At  this 
time  Dwight  was  accustomed  to  dine 
at  the  Parker  House,  and  he  probably 
joined  Emerson  whenever  he  was 
there.  Then  Woodman  invited  oth- 
ers, including  Samuel  G.  Ward,  a 
banker  and  one  of  Emerson's  friends. 
The  next  person  added  to  the  group 
seems  to  have  been  Edwin  P.  Whip- 
ple, the  essayist  and  lecturer,  then  a 
rising  literary  man  in  Boston.  Wood- 
man was  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  attractive 
social  qualities,  and  one  who  had  a  gift 
for  managing  such  dinners  as  these. 
Mr.  Sanborn  says,  "he  had  no  partic- 
ular sympathy  with  the  Transcenden- 
talists,  except  as  they  became  famous, 
but  a  certain  love  for  literature  and 
literary  men;  he  was  also  an  epicure, 
knowing  how  to  provide  good  din- 
ners and  at  which  Boston  tavern  his 
friends  ought  to  dine." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Satur- 


day Club  owed  its  existence  to  acci- 
dental causes  or  to  the  demands  of  in- 
tellectual fellowship.  In  1854  it  had 
taken  a  definite  form,  so  far  at  least  as 
it  had  become  an  established  custom 
for  a  few  literary  friends  to  meet  once 
a  fortnight  or  once  a  month  for  a  din- 
ner and  literary  conversation.  Long- 
fellow recorded  in  his  journal  that  he 
dined  with  the  club  February  28,  1857, 
at  the  invitation  of  Agassiz,  and  was 
asked  to  join  it,  which  he  thought  he 
would  do.  At  the  meeting  of  the  club 
in  April,  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Agas- 
siz was  recognized.  Longfellow  pre- 
sided and  read  the  poem  beginning: 

It  was  fifty  years  ago, 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May. 

Clever  and  humorous  poems  were 
also  read  by  Lowell  and  Holmes.  In 
September  Longfellow  says  that 
Charles  Mackay  dined  with  the  club, 
that  the  session  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
that  the  heat  of  the  room  took  away 
all  life  and  animation.  He  mentions 
that  in  May  of  the  next  year  he  again 
dined  with  the  club,  and  that  he  felt 
vexed  on  finding  plover  on  the  table, 
and  proclaimed  aloud  his  disgust  at 
seeing  the  game-laws  thus  violated. 
He  added  that  if  any  one  wanted  to 
break  a  law,  let  him  break  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  law,  as  that  is  all  it  is  fit  for. 

The  fullest  and  most  explicit  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Saturday 
Club  was  that  set  down  in  his  journal 
by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  younger, 
under  date  of  August  6,  1857.  "It 
has  become  an  important  and  much 
valued  thing  to  us,"  he  wrote.  "The 
members  are  Emerson,  Longfellow, 
Agassiz,  Lowell,  Pierce,  Motley, 
Whipple,  ludge  Hoar,  Felton, 
Holmes,  S.  G.  Ward,  J.  S.  Dwight,  H. 
Woodman  and  myself.  We  have  no 
written  rules,  and  keep  no  records. 
Our  only  object  is  to  dine  together 
once  a  month.  Our  day  is  the  last 
Saturday  in  every  month,  and  we  dine 
at  Parker's.  A  unanimous  vote  is  re- 
quired to  elect  a  member.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  dinner  is  assessed  upon 
those  present,  and  charged  at  the  of- 
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fice,  so  we  have  no  money  affairs  to 
attend  to.  Guests  are  permitted,  but 
each  man  pays  for  the  guest  he  in- 
vites. The  club  had  an  accidental 
origin,  in  a  habit  of  Emerson,  Dwight, 
Whipple  and  one  or  two  more  dining 
at  Woodman's  room  at  Parker's  oc- 
casionally; for  Woodman  is  a  bach- 
elor, a  literary  quidnunc  and  gossip, 
or  as  Gould  says,  'a  genius  broker/ 
Ward  is  a  friend  of  Emerson's,  and 
came.  From  this  the  club  grew, 
Ward,  Dwight,  Woodman,  Whipple 
and  Emerson  being  the  originals. 
Agassiz,  Pierce  and  I  were  early  in- 
vited to  meet  with  them.  This  made 
it  more  of  a  regular  thing,  and  we  es- 
tablished our  verbal  rule  as  to  mem- 
bership, guests  and  expenses.  Lowell 
came  in  soon  after,  and  then  Motley 
and  Longfellow.  The  first  formal 
vote  we  had  for  members  was  at  this 
stage,  for  up  to  this  time  unanimous 
consent  was  obtained  by  conversation. 
The  vote  brought  in  Holmes  and  Fel- 
ton,  which  made  the  number  fourteen, 
as  many  as  we  think  it  best  to  have." 

The  Saturday  Club  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  Atlantic  Club;  but  the 
two  were  quite  distinct  from  each 
other,  though  in  his  biography  of  Em- 
erson Doctor  Holmes  seems  to  con- 
fuse them  together.  Longfellow  says 
that  on  May  5,  1857,  he  dined  at  the 
Parker  House  with  Phillips,  the  pub- 
lisher, to  talk  about  the  new  magazine 
the  latter  was  proposing  to  publish. 
The  other  persons  present  were  Em- 
erson, Lowell,  Motley,  Holmes,  Cabot 
and  Underwood.  In  i860  James  T. 
Fields,  of  Ticknor  and  Fields,  then 
the  publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
breakfasted  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
Holmes  and  others.  Such  gatherings 
as  these,  called  together  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  magazine  to  bring  about 
acquaintance  and  good  fellowship 
amongst  its  leading  contributors,  and 
that  suggestions  might  be  secured  as 
to  its  management,  formed  what  has 
properly  been  called  the  Atlantic 
Club.  It  included  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Saturday  Club;  but  they 
were  not  only  not  the  same,  but  they 


had  no  connection  with  each  other 
except  as  the  same  persons  belonged 
to  both.  In  his  biography  of  Emer- 
son, Doctor  Holmes  says  that  the  At- 
lantic Club  never  had  an  existence, 
and. that  there  had  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  Saturday  Club  and  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Francis  H.  Underwood,  who  took  an 
active  part  in  bringing  the  magazine 
into  existence,  and  who  was  the  assist- 
ant or  office  editor  for  some  years 
from  its  very  beginning,  said  in  a  let- 
ter to  Doctor  Holmes:  "You  remem- 
ber that  the  contributors  met  for  din- 
ner regularly.  It  was  a  voluntary,  in- 
formal association.  The  invitations 
and  reminders  were  from  my  hand,  as 
I  conducted  the  correspondence  of  the 
magazine.  I  have  hundreds  of  letters 
in  reply,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
association  was  always  spoken  of 
either  as  the  Atlantic  Club  or  the  At- 
lantic dinner.  Your  very  decided  state- 
ment seems  to  me  (in  the  ordinary  use 
of  phrases)  erroneous."  In  his  biog- 
raphy of  Doctor  Holmes,  Mr.  John  T. 
Morse  confounds  the  Atlantic  dinners 
and  breakfasts  with  the  meetings  of 
the  Saturday  Club,  though  Dr. 
Holmes  himself  did  not  fall  into  such 
an  error.  He  did  somewhere  speak 
of  the  Atlantic  Club  as  "suppositi- 
tious"; and  it  is  this  statement  against 
which  Mr.  Underwood  protested.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  the  Atlantic  Club 
consisted  only  of  the  gatherings  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
on  invitation  of  the  publishers,  who  on 
such  occasions  gave  them  a  breakfast 
or  a  dinner. 

A  letter  written  by  Moses  Dresser 
Phillips,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Phil- 
lips and  Sampson,  and  given  in  Doc- 
tor Hale's  "James  Russell  Lowell  and 
His  Friends,"  describes  the  first  din- 
ner given  by  the  publisher  to  his  con- 
tributors, in  the  early  summer  of  1857. 
Doctor  Hale  says  that  this  was  "the 
first  of  a  series  which  the  Saturday 
Club  of  Boston  has  held  from  that  day 
to  this  day;"  but  in  this  statement  he 
is   mistaken,   as  already  clearly  indi- 
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cated.  Mr.  Phillips  wrote  to  a  rela- 
tive in  these  words:  "I  must  tell  you 
about  a  little  dinner  party  I  gave 
about  two  weeks  ago.  It  would  be 
proper,  perhaps,  to  state  that  the  or- 
igin of  it  was  a  desire  to  confer  with 
my  literary  friends  on  a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive literary  project,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  shall  reserve  till  you 
come.  But  to  the  party:  My  invita- 
tions included  only  R.  W.  Emerson, 
H.  W.  Longfellow,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Mr. 
Motley  (the  'Dutch  Republic'  man), 
O.  W.  Holmes,  Mr.  Cabot,  and  Mr. 
Underwood,  our  literary  man.  Im- 
agine your  uncle  at  the  head  of  such  a 
table,  with  such  guests.  The  above 
named  were  the  only  ones  invited,  and 
they  were  all  present.  We  sat  down 
at  3  P.  M.,  and  rose  at  8.  The  time 
occupied  was  longer  by  about  four 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  than  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  consuming  in  that  kind  of 
occupation,  but  it  was  the  richest  time 
intellectually  by  all  odds  that  I  have 
ever  had.  Leaving  myself  and  lit- 
erary man'  out  of  the  group,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  duplicate  that  number 
of  such  conceded  scholarship  in  the 
whole  country  beside.  Mr.  Emerson 
took  the  first  post  of  honor  at  my 
right,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  the  second 
at  my  left.  The  exact  arrangement  of 
the  table  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Underwood. 

Cabot.  Lowell. 

Motley.  Holmes. 

Longfellow.  Emerson. 

Phillips. 

They  seemed  so  well  pleased  that 
they  adjourned,  and  invited  me  to  meet 
them  again  to-morrow,  when  I  shall 
again  meet  the  same  persons,  with  one 
other  (Whipple,  the  essayist)  added 
to  that  brilliant  constellation  of  Philo- 
sophical, Poetical  and  Historical  tal- 
ent. Each  one  is  known  alike  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  read 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Though  all  this  is  known  to 
you,  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding 
it  upon  you.    But  still  I  have  the  van- 


ity to  believe  that  you  will  think  them 
the  most  natural  thoughts  in  the  world 
to  me.  Though  I  say  it  that  should 
not,  it  was  the  proudest  day  of  my 
life." 

It  was  natural  that  the  Saturday 
Club  should  have  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  part  of 
outsiders,  who  recognized  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  members  contributed 
to  the  magazine.  The  Saturday  Club 
was  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the 
Literary  Club;  and  it  was  popularly 
designated  as  Emerson's  or  Agassiz's 
club.  It  was  also  now  and  again 
laughed  at  as  'The  Mutual  Admira- 
tion Society,"  probably  by  those  who 
would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have  se- 
cured entrance  to  it.  Of  this  designa- 
tion of  the  club  Dr.  Holmes  wisely 
said:  "If  there  was  not  a  certain 
amount  of  mutual  admiration  among 
some  of  those  I  have  mentioned  [as 
members,]  it  was  a  great  pity,  and  im- 
plied a  defect  in  the  nature  of  men 
who  were  otherwise  largely  en- 
dowed." In  1859  Richard  Henry 
Dana  dedicated  his  "Cuba  and  Back" 
to  "the  gentlemen  of  the  Saturday 
Club";  and  this  fact  sufficiently  fixes 
the  name  made  use  of  by  the  members 
from  the  beginning.  About  the  year 
1888,  a  bequest  of  money  being  made 
to  the  club,  it  was  incorporated  as 
"The  Saturday  Club." 

In  his  account  of  the  club  Dana 
says  that  it  was  thought  best  not  to 
have  more  than  fourteen  members. 
His  biographer  tells  us  that  this  limit 
was  imposed  by  Dana  himself,  and  in 
a  somewhat  arbitrary  manner.  "In 
other  words,  Dana,  in  this  as  in  other 
cases,  held  himself  high  and  believed 
in  exclusiveness;  accordingly,  though 
never  allowing  his  position  to  be  mis- 
understood, he  had  been  liberal  with 
his  blackballs.  The  result  was  that,  in 
order  to  elect  any  one,  it  became  nec- 
essary for  the  other  members  to  watch 
for  some  occasion  when  Dana  was 
away,  and  then  rush  in  their  candidate 
before  he  got  back."  The  club  slowly 
grew  in  its  membership,  however, 
Prescott  being  added  in  1858;  Haw- 
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thorne,  Thomas  G.  Appleton  and 
John  M.  Forbes  in  1859;  Charles 
Eliot  Norton  in  i860,  —  the  earliest 
member  admitted  of  those  now  living; 
J.  Eliot  Cabot,  S.  G.  Howe,  F.  H. 
Hedge  and  Estes  Howe  in  1861 ; 
Charles  Sumner  in  1862;  Henry 
James  in  1863;  Martin  Brimmer, 
James  T.  Fields,  S.  W.  Rowse  in 
1864;  John  A.  Andrew  and  Jeffreys 
Wyman  in  1866;  E.  W.  Gurney  in 
1867;  John  G.  Whittier  in  1868;  Wil- 
liam M.  Hunt  in  1869;  Charles  Fran- 
cis Adams  and  Charles  W.  Eliot  in 
1870;  Charles  C.  Perkins  in  187.1; 
Francis  Parkman,  Alexander  Agassiz, 
R.  H.  Dana,  Sen.,  Wolcott  Gibbs, 
Horace  Gray,  Edward  N.  Perkins  in 
1873;  Asa  Gray  and  William  D.  How- 
ells  in  1874;  Edmund  Quincy  in  1875; 
and  James  Freeman  Clarke  in  1877. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  early 
history  of  the  club  was  that  Emerson, 
Hawthorne  and  E.  Rockwood  Hoar, 
living  at  Concord,  to  which  the  Fitch- 
burg  road  then  had  no  train  running 
after  the  club  broke  up,  were  obliged 
to  leave  in  the  midst  of  the  session  or 
remain  in  town  over  the  night  and 
Sunday.  Under  these  conditions 
Judge  Hoar  provided  a  remedy  by 
having  his  carry-all  meet  them  at 
Waltham  and  convey  them  to  their 
homes.  It  may  be  supposed  that  this 
last  part  of  the  journey  may  have  had 
in  store  the  best  wine  of  the  feast;  for 
Lowell  describes  Agassiz  at  the  club 
meetings  as  listening  intently  to  Hoar, 

Pricked  with  the  cider  of  the  Judge's  wit 
(Ripe-hearted   homebrew,    fresh   and   fresh 
again). 

The  reason  for  this  night  ride  will 
be  seen  from  a  note  made  by  Emerson 
in  his  journal,  in  1862:  "Cramped  for 
time  at  the  club,  by  late  dinner  and 
early  hour  of  the  return  train;  a  cramp 
which  spoils  a  club.  For  you  shall 
not,  if  you  wish  good  fortune,  even 
take  the  pains  to  secure  your  right- 
and-left-hand  men.  The  least  design 
instantly  makes  an  obligation  to  make 
their  time  agreeable,  —  which  I  can 
never  assume." 


Another  incident  was  the  formation 
of  the  Adirondack  club,  which  in  Au- 
gust, 1858,  made  an  excursion  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.  The  party  consisted  of 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Agassiz,  Hoar, 
John  Holmes,  Wyman,  W.  J.  Still- 
man,  Estes  Howe  and  Woodman. 
Lowell  was  the  leader  and  planned  the 
excursion;  though  Woodman  seems 
to  have  been  the  practical  guide  and 
factotum.  A  rough  hut  was  built  on 
the  shore  of  Follansbee  Pond;  flannel 
shirts  were  worn,  fir  boughs  and 
blankets  furnished  the  beds,  and  the 
fare  was  the  fish  and  game  of  the  wil- 
derness. After  breakfast  each  morn- 
ing a  mark  was  shot  at,  which  Agas- 
siz once  hit,  having  never  before  fired 
a  gun,  and  steadily  refusing  to  do  so 
again.  Emerson  bought  a  rifle,  which 
he  seems  not  to  have  used.  A  guide 
one  night  paddled  him  into  the  lake, 
and  a  deer  was  pointed  out  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  shoot.  This  trip  was 
described  by  Emerson  in  his  poem 
called  "The  Adirondacks,"  published 
in  his  "Mayday  and  Other  Pieces," 
1867.  He  fitly  described  the  wild  life 
of  the  woods,  saying  that: 

No  placard  on  these  rocks  warned  to  the 

polls, 
No  door-bell  heralded  a  visitor, 
No  courier  waits,  no  letter  came  or  went, 
Nothing  was  ploughed  or  reaped  or  bought 

or  sold. 

He  describes  how  Agassiz  and  Wy- 
man dissected  the  deer,  trout  and 
other  creatures  -slain  in  wood  and 
water;  and  he  thus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  other  members  of 
the  party  spent  their  time: 

All  day  we  swept  the  lake,  searched  every 

cove. 
Watching  when  the  loud  dogs-  should  drive 

in  deer, 
Or  whipping  its  rough  surface  for  a  trout; 
Or  bathers,  diving  from  the  rock  at  noon; 
Challenging  Echo  by  our  guns  and  cries; 
Or  listening  to  the  laughter  of  the  loon; 
Or,  in  the  evening  twilight's  latest  red, 
Beholding  the  procession  of  the  pines; 
Or,  later  yet,  beneath  a  lighted  jack, 
In  the  boat's  bows,  a  silent  night-hunter 
Stealing  with  paddle  to  the  feeding-grounds 
Of  the  red  deer,  to  aim  at  a  square  mist. 
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Longfellow  refused  pointedly  to  go 
on  this  excursion,  because  he  had 
heard  that  Emerson  had  bought  a 
gun,  and  he  keenly  felt  the  danger 
which  might  arise  from  such  an  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  philoso- 
pher, one  more  familiar  with  the  in- 
finite than  with  powder  and  game. 
When  asked  why  he  would  not  join 
the  party,  he  said  that  "somebody  will 
be  shot." 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Sat- 
urday Club,  Horatio  Woodman  was 
its  purveyor,  giving  voluntary  atten- 
tion to  the  menu  and  the  other  neces- 
sities of  its  existence.  He  was  a  clever 
and  a  witty  man,  had  a  social  quality 
that  his  intellectual  gifts  did  not  equal, 
and  by  his  genial  comradeship  won 
the  friendship  of  men  who  in  every 
way  were  greatly  his  superiors.  In 
later  years  he  appropriated  the  funds 
of  his  friends,  resigned  from  the  club, 
and  committed  suicide,  as  Adams 
says,  or  disappeared  from  sight,  about 
1870,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 
Doctor  Holmes  says  that  the  club  had 
no  Boswell,  and  its  golden  hours 
passed  unrecorded.  Mr.  Adams  ex- 
presses the  regret  that  Woodman  did 
not  serve  it  in  this  capacity,  for  he  had 
all  the  qualities  that  would  have  made 
him  successful  in  such  a  role,  adding 
that  "he  had  a  craving  for  the  ac- 
quaintance and  society  of  men  of  rep- 
utation, and  indeed  lacked  only  the 
industry  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Bos- 
well. In  connection  with  the  Satur- 
day Club  also  an  abundant  field  of  in- 
teresting gossip  and  reminiscence 
opened  before  him,  had  he  known 
enough  to  labor  in  it.  An  amusing 
story-teller,  with  a  natural  eye  for 
character  and  a  well  developed  sense 
of  humor,  Woodman  had  at  his 
command  an  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdotes  relating  to  the  men 
who  in  those  days  made  the  Parker 
House  and  its  somewhat  famous  res- 
taurant a  sort  of  headquarters. 
Though  during  the  rebellion  he  was 
sufficiently  active  and  prominent  to 
have  been  offered  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  War,  yet  in  his 


own  mind  the  great  achievement  of 
his  life  was  the  founding  of  the  Satur- 
day Club,  and  his  connection  with 
that  club,  which  could  only  have  come 
about  through  his  being  its  founder, 
was  the  thing  of  which  he  most  prided 
himself." 

After  the  disappearance  of  Wood- 
man, it  seems  to  have  in  part  fallen 
upon  Dwight  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  club.*  Writing  to  a  friend,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1877,  he  said:  "We  had  a  de- 
lightful club  dinner  yesterday,  Will- 
iam Story  sat  at  my  side.  J.  F.  Clarke 
too  was  there  as  a  new  member,  and 
seemed  radiantly  happy.  Also  Bay- 
ard Taylor,  who  is  giving  a  course  of 
Lowell  lectures  on  German  literature 
—  how  that  would  have  interested 
you !  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and 
Doctor  Hedge  on  the  Nibelungen  Lied, 
and  in  the  evening  I  heard  him  lecture 
on  that  subject,  which  was  very  inter- 
esting; his  lectures  are  crowded." 
Some  of  Dwight's  plans  for  seating 
the  members  and  guests,  preserved  by 
him,  indicate  who  were  present  or  ex- 
pected on  certain  dates.  Thus,  in 
April,  1873,  his  sketch  provides  for 
Holmes,  Dana,  Adams,  Howe, 
Dwight,  Eliot,  JToar  and  Estes  Howe. 
In  May  of  the  same  year  twenty-one 
members  were  present  and  eight 
guests.  On  this  occasion  Longfellow 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  Agas- 
siz  at  the  foot.  On  the  right  of  the 
chairman  were  Robert  Dale  Owen, 
Parkman,  Perkins,  Dana,  Appleton, 
Dwight,  Judge  Kent,  Holmes, 
Adams,  Senator  Boutwell,  Forbes, 
Wyman  and  Professor  Gurney.  On 
his  left  were  Emerson,  H.  W.  Bellows, 
Hedge,  Henry  James,  Fields,  Eliot, 
Hoar,  Count  Corti,  C.  C.  Perkins, 
Cabot,  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  H. 
G.  Denney,  Whipple  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Clark.  The  journal  of  Richard  Henry 
Dana  gives  the  reason  for  so  large  an 
attendance.  "Our  club  dined  to-day," 
he  wrote,  — "the   largest  number  we 


*It  is  Dwight's  connection  with  the  club  which  has  led 
me  to  make  this  study,  as  a  part  of  my  forthcoming  bi- 
ography of  Dwight,  whose  life  touched  so  many  of  the  in- 
tellectual interests  of  Boston  in  his  time,  in  so  interesting 
a  way. 
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ever  sat  down,  partly  as  the  last  of  the 
season  to  which  many  come,  but 
chiefly  to  welcome  Emerson,  on  his 
return  from  Europe  and  Egypt.  It 
was  really  rather  a  brilliant  gathering. 
Yet,  as  we  sit  at  a  long  table,  and  the 
room  is  on  the  street  and,  being  warm, 
the  windows  open,  we  have  no  general 
conversation.  All  the  talking  is  in 
sets  of  two  to  four  each.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  dinner  we  change  places  a 
little.  Emerson  looks  years  younger 
for  his  European  tour,  and  is  in  good 
spirits." 

Dana  was  wrong  in  saying  that  this 
was  the  last  meeting  of  the  season,  for 
at  the  June  dinner  Emerson  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  Agassiz  at  the 
foot.  There  were  present  Holmes, 
Brimmer,  Pierce,  Forbes,  Cabot, 
Dwight,  Howe  and  Hoar,  with  Weiss 
and  Barnard  as  guests.  At  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  of  1877,  Judge  Hoar 
was  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  op- 
posite him  was  Edmund  Quincy.  On 
the  right  of  the  chairman  were 
Holmes,  Harding,  C.  C.  Perkins, 
Brimmer,  Estes  Howe  and  Dwight; 
and  on  his  left  were  Emerson,  Park- 
man,  Gibbs,  Gray,  Godkin,  Norton 
and  Edward  N.  Perkins. 

A  pleasant  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  club  was  the  admittance  of  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  senior,  the  author  of 
"The  Buccaneer,"  'The  Idle  Man," 
and  other  works  in  prose  and  poetry, 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  club, 
the  only  person  accorded  such  distinc- 
tion. Under  the  date  of  October  28, 
1873,  the  younger  Dana  wrote  in  his 
journal:  "Yesterday  my  father  had  a 
great  success  and  pleasure.  I  took 
him  to  the  club  to  dine.  We  had  Em- 
erson, Longfellow,  Agassiz,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  Sumner,  Flolmes, 
Judge  Hoar,  President  Eliot  and  oth- 
ers, our  usual  set;, and,  after  a  while, 
Emerson  rose  and  asked  a  moment's 
attention,  and  said:  'We  are  gratified 
to-day  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Dana. 
He  has  a  higher  as  well  as  an  older 
claim  on  the  respect  and  honor  of  men 
of  letters  and  lovers  of  literature  than 
any  of  us  here,  and  we  must  not  let 


the  occasion  go  by  without  an  expres- 
sion of  our  feeling  towards  him.  I 
propose  that,  instead  of  nominating 
him  for  election  as  a  regular  member 
of  the  club,  which  we  would  gladly 
have  done  years  ago,  we  unanimously 
declare  him  an  honorary  member  and 
permanent  guest  of  the  club,'  etc.,  etc. 
Agassiz  put  the  question,  and  they  all 
rose  to  their  feet  in  response,  and  gave 
him  a  hearty  cheer.  It  was  very  grat- 
ifying, touching,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible taste." 

During  the  first  decade  of  its  exist- 
ence, at  least,  before  other  clubs  in 
great  numbers  had  been  organized, 
the  Saturday  Club  was  of  real  service 
to  its  members.  It  gave  them  social 
recreation,  and  it  brought  to  them 
mental  stimulus.  It  brought  together 
many  distinguished  people,  as  Doctor 
Holmes  mentions,  and  it  was  a  place 
where  the  intellectual  leaders  of  the 
city  could  meet  men  from  other  cities 
and  other  countries  in  a  friendly  and 
happy  way.  "At  one  end  of  the  table," 
says  Doctor  Holmes,  "sat  Longfel- 
low, florid,  quiet,  benignant,  soft 
voiced,  a  most  agreeable  rather  than  a 
brilliant  talker,  but  a  man  upon  whom 
it  was  always  pleasant  to  look,  — 
whose  silence  was  better  than  any 
other  man's  conversation.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  table  sat  Agassiz,  ro- 
bust, sanguine,  animated,  full  of  talk, 
boy-like  in  his  laughter."  Mrs.  Agas- 
siz says  that  her  husband  was  espe- 
cially attached  to  the  club;  and  Doctor 
Holmes  remarks  that  "the  most  jovial 
man  at  table  was  Agassiz,  his  laugh 
was  that  of  a  big  giant."  Around  him 
were  usually  grouped  the  men  of  wit, 
and  those  who  most  enjoyed  laughter 
and  fun.  In  this  connection  Jules 
Marcou,  the  biographer,  of  Agassiz, 
has  said  that  the  members  "lingered 
long  round  the  table,  while  hour  after 
hour  passed  in  animated  conversation, 
in  which  bon  mots  and  repartees  were 
exchanged  as  rapidly  as  a  discharge 
of  fireworks  —  an  encounter  of  anec- 
dote, wit  and  erudition.  At  such 
times  Agassiz  was  at  his  best,  with 
his  inexhaustible  bonhomie.       With  a 
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lighted  cigar  in  each  hand,  he  would 
force  the  attention  of  every  one 
around  him.  Excited  by  the  pyro- 
technic wit  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Judge  Rockwell  Hoar  and  Doctor 
Holmes,  Agassiz,  whose  vivid  imagi- 
nation was  always  on  the  qui  vive,  was 
not  a  man  to  let  others  eclipse  him. 
Then  would  come  one  of  his  made-up 
stories  —  a  mixture  of  dream  and  sci- 
ence. If  he  thought  any  one  in  the 
company  was  doubting  its  truth,  he 
would  look  at  him  with  a  dumb  re- 
quest not  to  betray  him.  On  the  next 
occasion  he  would  repeat  the  same 
story  without  any  hesitation,  and  the 
third  time  he  told  it,  he  was  sure  that 
it  really  happened,  and  was  true." 

Lowell  said  nothing  about  the  club 
in  his  letters,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
published;  but  he  wrote  to  Motley, 
when  ambassador  of  the  United  States 
to  Great  Britain:  "I  have  never  seen 
society,  on  the  whole,  so  good  as  I 
used  to  meet  at  our  Saturday  club." 
In  his  memorial  poem  to  Agassiz, 
however,  he  described  the  club  with  a 
poet's  appreciation  and  sympathy.  Of 
Agassiz  and  his  place  at  the  table 
these  are  his  words: 

Once  more  I  see  him  at  the  table's  head 
When     Saturday     her     monthly     banquet 

spread 

To  scholars,  poets,  wits, 
All  choice,  some  famous,  loving  things,  not 

names, 
And  so  without  a  twinge  at  others'  fames; 
Such  company  as  wisest  moods  befits, 
Yet  with  no  pedant  blindness  to  the  worth 

Of  undeliberate  mirth, 
Natures  benignly  mixed  of  air  and  earth, 
Now  with  the  stars  and  now  with  equal  zest 
Tracing  the  eccentric  orbit  of  a  jest. 

Again  he  says  of  Agassiz: 

Ample  and  ruddy,  the  board's  end  he  fills 
As  he  our  fireside  were,  our  light  and  heat, 
Centre   where   minds   diverse    and   various 

skills 
Find  their  warm  nook  and  stretch  unham- 
pered feet; 
I  see  the  firm  benignity  of  face, 
Wide-smiling    champaign,    without    tame- 

ness  sweet, 
The  mass  Teutonic  toned  to  Gallic  grace, 
The  eyes  whose  sunshine  runs  before  the 
lips 


While   Holmes's  rockets  curve  their  long 

ellipse, 
And  burst  in  seeds  the  fire  that  burst  again 
To  drop  in  scintillating  rain. 

Later  on  in  the  poem  he  describes 
the  breaking  up  of  the  club  meeting, 
and  says: 

Now  forth  into  the  darkness  all  are  gone, 
But  memory,  still  unsated,  follows  on, 
Retracing  step  by  step  our  homeward  walk, 
With  many  a  laugh  among  our  serious  talk. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  his  con- 
versations with  Agassiz  as  they  find 
their  way  homeward,  and  of  the  re- 
luctant "Good-night"  with  which  they 
parted  from  each  other  when  the  end 
of  their  walk  had  been  reached. 

Doctor  Holmes  said  that  he  was  not 
able  to  forget  the  very  modest,  deli- 
cate, musical  way  in  which  Longfel- 
low read  his  charming  verse  addressed 
to  Agassiz  on  the  occasion  of  his  fifti- 
eth birthday;  and  Mrs.  Agassiz  says 
the  poet  had  an  exquisite  touch  for 
occasions  of  this  kind,  whether  serious 
or  mirthful.  If  the  wit  and  laughter 
of  the  club  flowed  around  Agassiz, 
the  quieter  conversation  secured  its 
opportunity  near  Longfellow,  on 
whose  left  Emerson  most  often  found 
his  place.  Longfellow  often  spoke  of 
the  club  in  his  diary,  and  with  evident 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  its 
meetings.  He  seldom  does  more  than 
mention  his  attendance,  with  perhaps 
some  brief  word  as  to  who  was  pres- 
ent and  what  was  done  of  special  im- 
portance ;  but  his  frequent  reference  to 
it  indicates  how  much  it  was  in  his  life 
for  some  years. 

Emerson  was  described  by  Doctor 
Holmes  as  usually  sitting  near  the 
Longfellow  end  of  the  table,  "talking 
in  low  tones  and  carefully  measured 
utterances  to  his  neighbor  or  listening 
and  recording  any  stray  word  worth 
remembering  on  his  mental  photo- 
graph." "I  went  to  the  club  last  Sat- 
urday," wrote  Holmes  to  Motley,  in 
April,  1870,  "and  met  some  of  the 
friends  you  always  like  to  hear  of.  I 
sat  by  the  side  of  Emerson,  who  al- 
ways  charms   me   with  his   delicious 
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voice,  his  fine  sense  and  wit,  and  the 
delicate  way  he  steps  about  among 
the  words  of  his  vocabulary,  and  at 
last  seizing  his  noun  or  adjective, — 
the  best,  the  only  one  which  would 
serve  the  need  of  his  thought."  "I 
well  remember  amongst  other 
things,"  says  Doctor  Holmes  again, 
"how  the  club  would  settle  itself  to  lis- 
ten when  Dana  had  a  story  to  tell.  Not 
a  word  was  missed,  and  those  who  were 
absent  were  told  at  the  next  club  what 
they  had  lost.  Emerson  smoked  his 
cigar  and  was  supremely  happy,  and 
laughed  under  protest  when  the  point 
of  the  story  was  reached."  Probably 
no  one  attended  the  club  more  regu- 
larly than  Emerson,  for  he  greatly  en- 
joyed the  meetings;  and  he  was  wont 
to  praise  the  brilliant  conversation  he 
heard  there.  His  own  attitude  was 
that  of  an  eager  listener,  and  he  took 
less  satisfaction  in  speaking  himself 
than  in  hearing  the  clever  men  about 
him.  In  1864,  when  the  club  held  a 
Shakespearean  anniversary  meeting, 
he  rose  to  speak,  stood  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  quietly  sat  down.  Speech 
did  not  come,  and  he  serenely  permit- 
ted silence  to  speak  for  him.  Emer- 
son continued  his  connection  with  the 
club  until  about  1875,  always  taking  a 
warm  interest  in  the  meetings,  until 
his  failing  speech  and  memory  made 
them  no  longer  attractive  to  him. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Doctor 
Holmes  furnished  his  full  share  of  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  the  club.  He  has 
written  of  it  in  his  biographies  of  Mot- 
ley and  Emerson,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions.  In  his  letters  it  was  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  mention,  especially 
to  those  correspondents,  like  Motley 
and  Lowell,  who  were  themselves 
members  of  trie  club.  He  first  men- 
tioned it  in  his  biography  of  Motley, 
and  then  said  that  "it  offered  a  wide 
gamut  of  intelligcncics,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  noteworthy  occasions.  The 
vitality  of  this  club  has  depended  in  a 
great  measure  on  its  utter  poverty  in 
statutes  and  by-laws,  its  entire  ab- 
sence of  formalism,  and  its  blessed 
freedom   from  speech -making."     His 


biographer  says  that  outside  of  his 
own  front  door  there  was  nothing  that 
gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  did  the 
Saturday  Club.  "He  loved  it;  he 
hugged  the  thought  of  it."  He  could 
not  keep  its  affairs  out  of  his  letters, 
and  he  gossiped  about  its  doings  with 
a  flowing  pen.  Evidently  it  had  a 
large  place  in  his  heart,  because  of  the 
fellowship  it  gave  him,  and  because  of 
the  noble  men  with  whom  it  brought 
him  into  frequent  contact. 

In  writing  to  Motley,  in  February, 
1861,  Holmes  shows  how  important 
the  club  had  already  become  in  his 
life,  for  he  says:  "The  club  has 
flourished  greatly,  and  proved  to  all 
of  us  a  source  of  the  greatest  delight. 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  were  such 
agreeable  periodical  meetings  in  Bos- 
ton as  these  we  have  had  at  Parker's." 
Writing  to  the  same  friend,  in  1865, 
he  again  expresses  his  interest  in  the 
club  meetings.  "What  a  fine  thing  it 
would  be,"  he  says,  "to  see  you  back 
at  the  Saturday  club  again!  Longfel- 
low has  begun  to  come  again.  He 
was  at  his  old  place,  the  end  of  the 
table,  at  our  last  meeting.  We  have 
had  a  good  many  of  the  notabilities 
here  within  the  last  three  or  four 
months;  and  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  some  pleasant  talks 
with  most  of  them."  "We  come  to- 
gether on  Saturdays  and  have  good 
talks  and  pleasant,"  he  says  in  1871, 
"rather  than  jolly  times.  Many  of  your 
old  friends  are  commonly  there,  — 
among  the  rest  Sumner  not  rarely. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  feeling, 
I  think,  in  our  little  circle  of  literary 
and  scientific  people.  I  find  Longfel- 
low peculiarly  sweet  in  disposition, 
gentle,  soothing  to  be  with,  not  com- 
monly brilliant  in  conversation,  but  at 
times  very  agreeable,  and  saying  ex- 
cellent things  with  a  singular  mod- 
esty." Ten  years  later  many  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  club;  some  of 
the  members  had  died,  and  others  had 
gone  away  to  Europe  or  were  too  far 
away  from  Boston  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings. "I  go  to  the  Saturday  club  quite 
regularly  "  wrote  Doctor  Holmes  to 
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Lowell,  in  1883,  "but  the  company  is 
more  of  ghosts  than  of  flesh  and  blood 
for  me."  He  lamented  the  fact  that 
Longfellow,  Agassiz,  Emerson,  Low- 
ell, Hawthorne,  Motley  and  Sumner 
no  longer  attended,  and  added,  "I  feel 
as  if  I  belonged  to  the  past."  He  pro- 
posed, however,  with  the  aid  of  the 
younger  members,  to  keep  the  club 
alive  until  Lowell  could  return  to  give 
some  fresh  life  to  it.  He  had  already 
lamented  that  the  club  was  not  what 
it  was  when  Lowell  had  attended  its 
meetings.  Finally,  in  1890,  he  com- 
plained that  he  hardly  saw  a  face  -of 
the  old  times,  except  those  of  Dwight 
and  Hoar,  "where  we  used  to  have 
those  brilliant  gatherings."  His  biog- 
rapher says  that  probably  no  other 
member  of  the  club  felt  about  it  as 
Doctor  Holmes  did,  and  adds  that  of 
all  who  sat  at  its  table  he  was  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  talker.  We  may  ac- 
cept this  opinion  without  admitting 
the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Morse's  state- 
ment that  if  Holmes  had  traveled 
largely  he  would  have  held  the  club  in 
less  esteem.  Such  a  statement  falsely 
assumes  that  more  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism would  have  made  Doctor  Holmes 
another  man,  and  would  have  saved 
him  from  enjoying  the  men  he  met  at 
the  Saturday  Club. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Ward,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Washington,  is  the  only  orig- 
inal member  of  the  club  now  living. 
The  other  older  members  are  Senator 
Hoar,  Professor  Norton,  President 
Eliot,  Judge  Grav,  E.  L.  Godkin,  T- 
M.  Forbes  and  Wolcott  Gibbs.  The 
club  still  continues  to  meet  at  the  Par- 
ker House,  on  the  last  Saturday  of 
each  month,  except  July,  August  and 
September.  There  are  now  thirty- 
eight  members.  Chief  Justice  Field 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts is  the  president,  and  Professor 
W.  W.  Goodwin  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity is  the  secretary.  There  is  not  in 
the  club  at  present  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  literary  men  as  formerly.  A 
member  has  said  of  the  club,  in  1884, 
that  Doctor  Holmes  was  then  presi- 
dent; and   he   was   always   present   at 


the  dinners,  —  and  so  were  Judge 
Hoar  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Forbes.  These 
three,  with  a  few  intimate  friends  like 
Lowell  and  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
who  came  less  frequently,  kept  up  a 
steady  fire  of  bright  sayings  and 
jokes,  to  which  the  younger  genera- 
tion was  often  glad  to  listen  in  silence. 
Since  the  death  of  Doctor  Holmes 
and  Judge  Hoar,  everything  is 
changed  in  this  respect;  but  the  din- 
ners of  the  club  still  remain  as  social 
and  informal  as  ever,  though  the  old 
leaders  are  gone. 

For  twenty  years,  beginning  about 
1856,  the  Saturday  was  the  leading 
club  of  Boston,  and  it  contained  most 
of  the  men  of  wit,  brilliant  parts  and 
literary  reputation  who  lived  in  or 
near  the  city.  It  was  a  gathering  of 
genial  friends,  who  sought  good  fel- 
lowship and  intellectual  relaxation. 
The  meetings  were  social  and  not  lit- 
erary; no  essays  were  read,  and  no  lec- 
tures were  given.  At  one  meeting  of 
the  club,  when  a  reporter  forced  his 
way  into  the  room  before  dinner  and 
asked  Doctor  Holmes  what  subjects 
were  to  be  discussed,  he  received  the 
reply,  "We  do  nothing  but  tell  our  old 
stories.  We  never  discuss  any- 
thing." Except  on  rare  occasions 
the  literary  part  of  the  meeting- 
consisted  of  conversation  only.  The 
dinner  was  the  central  object,  and 
that  was  expected  to  bring  out  quite 
enough  of  social  chat  and  conversa- 
tional stir  of  thought  to  give  the  meet- 
ings a  real  interest.  There  being  no 
rules  to  observe  and  no  red  tape  to 
follow,  the  meetings  were  purely  in- 
formal, and  therefore  cheerful  and 
cordial.  All  the  members  knew  each 
other  intimately,  and  consequently 
felt  quite  at  home  with  each  other  and 
ready  for  the  free  expression  of 
thought  and  sentiment.  Already  the 
club  has  assumed  a  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  literary  history  of  Bos- 
ton, and  that  importance  is  likely  to 
increase  as  the  history  of  the  club  is 
more  fully  known  and  as  its  members 
are  looked  at  from  a  time  more  re- 
mote. 
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By  Edna  A.  Foster. 


THE  house  is  empty,  but  the  door  stands  wide, 
As  if  the  last  departing  soul  that  fled 
To  make  his  home  thereafter  with  the  dead 
Was  loth  the  last  warm  glimpse  to  be  denied, 
And  left  it  thus  —  ajar.     By  its  gray  side 
The  roses  cling  and  vines  their  tendrils  spread 
Across  the  threshold,  now  unchecked  by  tread 
Of  glad  or  weary  feet;  their  blossoms  hide 
The  gap  where  sill  and  step  have  broken  tryst. 
Along  the  bare,  dim  rooms  there  seems  to  steal 
A  sweet,  illusive  shadow;  laughter's  breath 
Is  borne  around  me,  and  I  almost  feel 
The  touch  of  hands;  while  thro'  the  memory's  mist 
There  dawns  a  face  refuting  change  and  death. 


t 


The  Little  Brown  House  on  the  Albany  Road. 


THE  transformation  is  wonderful; 
it  seems  almost  a  work  of  magic. 
The  story  of  Aladdin's  Lamp 
cannot  be  wholly  a  myth.  The 
sky  no  longer  looks  through  a  gaping 
roof  to  a  yawning  cellar.  The  rain, 
the  hail  and  snow  no  longer  enter  as 
if  welcome  guests.  Warp  and  woof, 
fashioned  and  dyed  in  the  Orient,  sup- 
plants the  rubbish  on  the  rotting 
floors.  Stuffs,  rich  and  rare,  flow 
from  walls  no  longer  black  with 
smoke  and  grime.  Festoons,  rivaling 
in  texture  those  from  the  loom  of  the 
spider,  which  they  displace,  show  ar- 
tistic taste  and  delight  the  eye.  Pic- 
tures and  works  of  art  fill  every 
"coigne  of  vantage." 

Gone  the  staggering  partitions; 
gone  the  low,  brown,  ragged  ceiling. 
The  long  slanting  rafters  are  in  full 
view.  The  massive  chimney  and  the 
rotund  oven  stand  displayed.  Kitchen 
and  bedroom,  pantry  and  parlor  have 
disappeared  in  one  generous  whole. 
Through  the  narrow  windows,  invit- 
ing streams  of  soft  light  from  elegant 
lamps  are  sent  abroad  into  the  night 
towards  every  point  of  the  compass. 
The  genii  of  the  place  preside  over 
cheerful  hospitality  within,  where  so 
lately  a  sad  spirit  of  seclusion  and 
gloomy  content  held  sway.  No  con- 
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trast  could  be  greater.  In  the  yellow 
light,  thrown  fitfully  out  from  the 
burning  logs  in  the  huge  fireplace, 
graceful  forms  flit  to  and  fro,  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  with  the  fantas- 
tic shadows  upon  the  red  wainscoted 
wall.  Sweet  music  is  heard,  soft  and 
weird,  as  if  afar  off,  and  stories  are 
told  of  witches  urging  their  broom- 
stick steeds  across  the  stormy  mid- 
night sky  to  festive  meetings  in 
uncanny  nooks  with  still  more  un- 
canny folk. 

The  Antiquary  sits  upon  the 
hearthstone  and  muses.  The  change 
seems  so  unreal  and  bewildering;  he 
cannot  draw  the  line,  and  the  past 
will  mingle  with  the  present.  He 
watches  the  sparks  and  the  curling 
smoke  as  they  rise  towards  boundless 
space,  and  voices  of  the  unseen  catch 
his  responsive  ear.  He  hears,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  cavernous  oven 
hard  by,  whisperings  -and  wailings 
from  the  spirits  of  the  past, — the 
household  familiars.  Driven  from 
old  haunts  they  have  crowded  the 
oven  for  shelter,  as  one  of  the  few 
nndesecrated  spots.  "We  claim," 
they  say,  "recognition  before  our  final 
departure.  Behold  what  we  bring, 
and  record  what  you  will."  And  the 
Antiquary  sees  a  shadowy  procession 
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issuing  forth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
oven  and  bearing-  open  scrolls  on 
which  are  pictured  events  centering 
around  this  old  hearthstone,  —  plain 
matters  of  fact,  scenes  of  joy,  scenes  of 
sorrowing,  of  triumph,  of  despair,  de- 
tails of  everyday  life  and  duty  in  the 
far  off  past.  Shadowy  and  dim,  grow- 
ing brighter  and  clearer,  the  vision 
passes  upward,  disappearing  with  the 
smoke  and  the  sparks.  Thus  im- 
pelled, the  Antiquary  records  in 
homely  phrase  the  result  of  his  mus- 
ings in  the  little  brown  cottage  by  the 
old  Albany  road  on  the  evening  of  its 
dedication  to  a  new  purpose  and  to  a 


to  his  successor  in  office,  Rev.  Jona- 
than Ashley. 

As  in  later  days,  so  in  the  olden 
time,  leased  lands  fared  hardly.  Every 
thing  possible  was  taken  from  it,  and 
little  or  nothing  returned.  In  1759, 
after  seventy  years  of  this  kind  of 
treatment,  the  selectmen  in  a  petition 
to  the  General  Court  say,  "the  soil  is 
poor  and  barren  for  want  of  manure," 
also  that  the  land  is  of  less  benefit  to 
the  minister  than  its  value  in  money 
would  be,  and  they  ask  leave  of  the 
General  Court  to  sell  it.  There  was, 
however,  another  reason  for  this  ac- 
tion, and,  it  may  be,  the  main  one. 


THE    TRANSFORMATION    IS    WONDERFUL. 


new  lease  of  life  by  its  new  occupants. 
The  little  brown  house  stands  on  a 
part  of  the  tract  which  in  1686  the 
"Proprietors  of  Pocumtuck"  "seques- 
tered for  the  use  of  the  ministry  of 
Deerfield  forever."  In  this  service  the 
lot  was  leased  from  year  to  year  by  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  town,  the 
income  of  it  going,  during  his  life- 
time, to  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  our 
"Redeemed  Captive,"  and  afterwards 


Deerfield  was  then  the  center  of 
business  for  a  large  region  round 
about,  and  craftsmen  of  many  kinds — 
"tradesmen"  they  were  then  called  — 
were  seeking  places  here  on  which  to 
build  shops  where  they  could  exercise 
their  handicrafts.  Suitable  locations 
were  hard  to  get,  and  the  ministerial 
lot,  lying  along  the  Albany  road,  was 
wanted  for  that  purpose.  In  1760,  un- 
der the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  colo- 
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nial  legislature,  this  tract  was  cut  up 
into  small  lots  by  the  town  and  sold 
to  tradesmen.  It  had  been  laid  out 
originally  between  the  house  lot  of  the 
''Worshipful  John  Pynchon"  on  the 
south  and  the  Middle  Lane  to  the 
meadows  on  the  north.  The  Pynchon 
lot  was  later  the  home  of  Mehuman 
Hinsdale,  the  first  white  man  born  in 
Deerfiekl,  "twice  captivated  by  the 
Indian  salvages,"  as  his  grave-stone 
testifies.  The  Middle  Lane  became  in 
due  time  the  high  road  from  Northern 
Hampshire  to  Albany  and  the  scene 
of  military  operations  against  Canada 
by  the  way  of  the  lakes.  The  lots  sold 
to  tradesmen  faced  north  on  this  road. 
Many  now  living  have  seen  the  guide- 
board  at  the  head  of  the  "Lane,"  on 
which  was  a  hand  with  the  forefinger 
pointing  westward,  directing  the  trav- 
eler "To  Albany." 

Very  soon  this  poor  and  barren 
land  bore  abundant  fruit.  Buildings 
sprang  up,  and  new  sounds  were 
heard  all  along  its  border.  The  clang 
of  the  anvil  and  the  blast  from  the  bel- 
lows of  Armorer  Bull  answered  to  the 
hissing  oi  the  flip  iron  and  tan  of  the 
toddy-stick  of  his  neighbor,  Landlord 
Saxton.  The  ting-a-ling  of  Silver- 
smith Parker  more  than  held  its  own 
with  the  muffled  thud  from  the  loom 
of  Elizabeth  Amsderi  the  weaver,  and 


the  soft  music  of 
the  flickering 
bowstring  of  Felt- 
maker  Hamilton, 
as  it  rained  blows 
on  the  fine  fur  of 
the  beaver,  musk- 
rat  or  raccoon. 
The  mallet  of 
Hitchcock,  the 
hatter,  responded 
feebly  in  a  dull 
monotone  to  the 
sharp  speaking 
strokes  of  the 
hammer  on  the 
lap-stone  of  Da- 
vid Saxton,  as  he 
sat  at  the  east 
window  of  the 
kitchen  in  the  little  cottage  on  the  old 
colonial  road. 

Should  the  traveler  from  the  Hud- 
son, coming  over  the  Hoosac  Moun- 
tain to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  be 
waylaid  by  prowling  Indians,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  effects,  he  could  be 
refitted  and  refreshed  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  old  ministerial  lot.  Had 
his  horse  been  spared,  it  could  be  fed, 
shod,  furnished  with  a  new  saddle  and 
a  portmanteau;  or  had  fortune  been 
more  cruel,  had  the  horse  been  taken, 


the  traveler  could  be  provided  with  a 
new  one  from  the  choice  stud  of 
Breeder  Saxton.  He  could  buy  a  hat, 
shoes,  cloth  for  a  coat,  and  a  watch  for 
his  fob.  He  could  procure  a  sword, 
musket,  or  a  pair  of  pistols,  and,  after 
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a  mug  of  hot  flip  and  a  bountiful  din- 
ner with  Landlord  Saxton,  the  de- 
spoiled stranger  could  go  on  his  way 
rejoicing,  having  obtained  all  these 
things  without  money,  although  not 
without  price.  In  those  days  credit 
was  universally  given  and  was  rarely 
abused. 

Come  back  again  to  the  little  cot- 
tage where,  by  the  great  window  in 
the  east  end  of  the  kitchen,  David 
Saxton    hammered    the    oak    tanned 


called  upon  by  a  neighbor  to  act  as  a 
referee  on  some  question  in  dispute. 
Springing  up  suddenly,  letting  his  lap- 
stone  and  hammer  tumble  to  the  floor, 
he  exclaimed,  while  whisking  off  his 
leather  apron  with  alacrity:  "What 
a  cussed  thing  it  is  to  be  a  man  of 
judgment!"  Nevertheless,  this  son  of 
Crispin  went  his  way  to  exercise  this 
judgment  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows 
with  real  content. 

Assuming  kitchen,  dining  room  and 
shop  to  be  one,  while  the  husband  and 


"HE    HAMMERED    AND    PEGGED    AND    SEWED. 


soles,  and  with  well-waxed  home-spun 
thread  closed  the  seams  of  honest  up- 
per leather,  with  honest  toil  and  good 
judgment.  Concerning  this  latter 
quality  there  is  a  story  told  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  bringing  him  a 
little  nearer  to  us. 

The  shoemaker  was  so  often  called 
upon  to  act  as  referee,  arbitrator,  ap- 
praiser, etc.,  that  he  must  be  pardoned 
if  he  became  a  little  vain  of  his  repu- 
tation. He  thoroughly  enjoyed  these 
labors  and  honors;  a  little  grumbling 
at  the  burden  he  might  have  thought 
increased  his  importance.  One  day, 
while  at  work  on  his  bench,  he  was 


father  hammered  and  pegged  and 
sewed,  and  sewed  and  hammered 
and  pegged,  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year,  his  good 
wife,  Bathsheba,  was  always  nigh. 
Here  she  baked,  and  here  she 
brewed,  washed,  ironed,  boiled  and 
stewed.  From  his  low  bench  by 
the  east  window  one  day  in  every 
week  David  could  see  the  roar- 
ing red  fire  in  the  big  brick  oven  in 
front  of  him,  and  could  watch  the 
fierce  flames  as  they  curled  to  its  dome 
and  darted  their  forked  tongues  to- 
wards him,  only  to  be  caught  at  its 
very  mouth  by  the  spirits  of  the  air 
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and  sent  swiftly  up  the  flue.  David 
could  watch  his  spouse,  as  with  her 
long  iron  peel  she  removed  the  glow- 
ing coals  when  the  oven  had  reached 
the  right  pitch  of  heat,  and  with  her 
husk-broom,  wetted  as  need  be  in  a 
pail  of  water  on  the  hearth,  swept 
clean  of  ashes  the  oven  floor.  And 
when  the  oven  door  had  been  put  up 
a  suitable  time  to  "draw  down  the 
heat,"  he  could  see  Bathsheba  as  she 
deftly  tossed  from  her  light  wooden 
peel,  into  the  farthermost  depths  of  the 
heated  cavern,  the  squat  loaves  of  rye 
and  Indian  bread.  This  peel  was  as 
white  as  river  sand  and  "elbow 
grease"  could  make  it.  In  due  time 
David  could  snuff  the  rich  savor  of 
the  brown  beauties  as  they  were  taken 
out  on  the  peel  and  piled  upon  the 
table  near  him,  a  good  week's  supply 
for  the  family.  The  front  part  of  the 
oven  may  have  been  filled  in  with 
pumpkin  pies,  or  tarts  with  the  initials 
of  the  children  cut  in  pie  crust  on  the 
top,  or,  011  slate  occasions,  it  may  be 
with  a  spare  rib  of  pork,  or  a  pigling, 
entire,  a  haunch  of  venison,  a  wild 
goose,    or   a    turkey.      Nothing   came 


amiss    to    this    great,    warm-hearted 
friend  of  the  family. 

But  the  oven  had  a  rival  in  the  at- 
tentions and  affection  of  David. 
Close  by,  at  its  right  shoulder,  was  a 
capacious  fireplace,  with  its  generous 
back  log,  fore  log  and  top  log,  urging 
up  the  climbing  flame,  every  day,  and 
in  season  all  day  long.  As  the  mouth 
of  the  oven  was  closed  six  days  out  of 
seven,  it  had  a  poor  chance  against 
the  loquacious  fireplace,  which  by  a 
side  glance  came  full  in  view  from  the 
shoemaker's  bench.  Besides,  there 
was  the  great  iron  dinner  pot,  which 
the  swinging  crane  held  out  daily  over 
the  very  heart  of  the  merry  fire,  that 
welcomed  it  with  great  glee,  laughing 
and  dancing  under  and  about  it,  em- 
bracing it  with  its  red  arms,  and 
touching  its  very  lid  with  its  curling 
lips  of  flame.  The  stolid  iron,  yield- 
ing to  its  ardent  friend,  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  its  subtle  influence,  and 
soon  David  could  hear  the  contents 
of  the  big-bellied  pot  merrily  gurgling 
and  babbling  of  the  jolly  time  they 
were  all  having,  although  in  hot  water 
together. 
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So  the  "pot  was  biled"  every  day  in 
the  week.  But  the  marvel  and  the 
mystery  of  it  all — the  leaping  flame, 
the  solid  iron,  the  hissing  steam! 
David  was  no  philosopher — the  shoe- 
maker should  stick  to  his  last.  He 
was  no  Watt,  to  note  the  tilting  lid. 
He  was  no  chemist,  to  analyze  effects. 
He  had  a  good  appetite,  engendered 
by  healthy  toil  and  a  clear  con- 
science. He  could  do  ample  justice 
to  the  contents  of  the  pot,  when 
piled  upon  the  pewter  platter,  as  the 
style  on  the  sun  dial  lined  with  the 
meridian.  But  he  never  stopped — 
why  should  he — or  we  either  for  that 
matter — to  speculate  upon  the  daily 
miracle  wrought  by  the  loving  fire 
spirit  of  the  household.  David  saw 
Bathsheba  put  into  the  mouth  of  that 
pot  cold  water,  and  then  beef,  pork, 
cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  all 
cold  and  indigestible;  later  he  had 
stopped  with  upraised  hammer,  while 
pegging  a  sole,  to  see  her  swing  out 
the  crane  and  souse  into  the  seeth- 
ing mass  a  bag  of  Indian  pudding,  re- 
suming his  labor  when  this  was  safely 
accomplished.     And  daily  he  had  seen 


these  crude  materials  come  out  smok- 
ing, luscious  food,  fit  to  "set  before 
the  king."  Therefore  the  oven  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  the  rivalry  for  the 
affections  of  David. 

If  the  oven  had  thought  about  it,  if 
the  fireplace  had  thought  about  it,  if 
David  had  thought  about  it,  —  which 
none  of  them  did,  —  they  might  have 
drawn  this  moral:  Be  faithful  and 
useful  not  only  one  day  in  seven,  but 
every  day  of  the  week. 

So  by  the  great  east  window,  where 
the  morning  sun  shone  full  upon  him, 
David  hammered  and  pegged  and 
stitched,  and  pegged  and  stitched  and 
hammered,  to  secure  the  understand- 
ing of  his  customers  and  bread  for  his 
wife  and  children;  while  Goodwife 
Bathsheba  baked  and  brewed  and 
ironed  and  carded  and  spun,  the  hum 
of  the  wheel  in  harmony  with  the 
sound  of  the  hammer.  From  flax 
taken  in  barter  for  the  products  of  Da- 
vid's labor,  she  spun  and  twisted  the 
honest  thread  with  which  his  seams 
were  closed;  and  while  her  foot 
pressed  the  treadle,  and  her  busy  fin- 
gers gauged  and  guided  the  slender 
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thread  her  buzzing  wheel  sang  a  lul- 
laby, and  David  with  his  stirruped 
foot  gave  an  occasional  jog  vto  the 
cradle.  For  amid  all  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  this  life  of  mutual  industry 
and  helpfulness,  children  came  to  be 
cared  for  and  loved,  and,  alas,  to  be 
mourned  for.  Was  David  seen  with 
arms  extended  as  he  had  drawn  home 
the  last  stitch  of  a  seam,  gazing  ab- 
stractedly at  the  empty  cradle  by  the 


"THEY    REST    TOGETHER." 

oven  door,  we  may  be  sure  his 
thoughts  were  away  among  the  little 
mounds,  more  or  less  grassed  over,  in 
the  graveyard  hard  by.  Four  times 
during  eight  years  had  that  cradle 
been  robbed.  Four  times  the  dread 
messenger  had  led  a  procession  out 
of  the  square  room  beyond  the 
kitchen,  over  the  threshold  of  the 
low-browed  front  door,  to  the  God's 
Acre  at  the  west  end  of  the  ministerial 
lot. 

Should.,  we  wonder  if  the  stricken 
Bathsheba  put  salt  for  sugar  in  her 
pics,  or  seasoned  her  bread  with  scald- 
ing brine,  when  we  know  that  across 
the  level  field,  in  full  view  of  the  small 
shuttered  window  of  her  pantry,  slept 
that  city  of  the  dead,  where  four  of 
her  five  darlings  had  been  laid,  one  by 
One  and  side  by  side?  For  she  must 
work-  as  well  as  weep.  By  straining 
her  eyes,  as  the  bright  sunlight 
streamed  across  the  little  mounds,  the 
mother  fancied  that   she  could  distin- 


guish between  the  fresh  scar  on  the 
bosom  of  mother  earth  and  those 
partly  healed  by  the  kindly  ministra- 
tions of  time,  and  she  sadly  compared 
them  to  the  scars  in  her  own  bosom; 
only  on  these  time  had  worked  more 
slowly  and  across  these  only  shadows 
fell. 

It  may  have  been  to  remove  his 
wife  from  a  prospect  so  saddening 
that  David  before  the  birth  of  another 
babe,  or  before  the  brown 
had  changed  to  green  on 
the  newest  mound,  left  the 
little  cottage  and  sought 
with  Bathsheba  at  New 
Salem  that  comfort  denied 
their  parental  longings 
here.  In  their  new  home 
the  fates  were  kinder,  and 
children  were  born  and 
lived  to  cheer  their  de- 
clining years. 

On  the  west  side  of  our 
0 1  d  B  u  r  y  i  n  g  Ground , 
where  the  gentle  breezes 
come  up  from  the  mur- 
muring Pocumtuck,  where 
the  aspen  reaches  out 
its  kindly  hands  in  benediction  over 
the  spot,  and  its  restless  leaves  whis- 
per, perchance,  tales  of  bygone  years, 
the  four  little  mounds  lie,  side  by  side, 
as  of  old ;  but  now  there  are  two  larger 
and  longer  ones;  and  on  the  moss- 
grown  stones  standing  at  the  head  of 
these  are  recorded  the  last  events  in 
the  lives  of  David  and  Bathsheba 
Saxton. 

From  David  Saxton  the  brown 
house  passed  to  David  Hoyt,  Senior. 
If  Hoyt  then  took  up  his  abode  here, 
it  was  doubtless  to  pursue  his  calling 
of  "maker  of  wiggs  and  foretops."  In 
this  polite  generation,  the  owners  of 
bald  heads  are  told  that  this  defect  is 
a  mark  of  wisdom  and  honor;  conse- 
quently they  are  apt  to  be  rather 
proud  than  otherwise  of  their  sterile 
pates.  Not  so  in  the  time  of  which  we 
speak.  Whether  it  was  incense  to  the 
goddess  Iivgeia,  or  a  tribute  to  the 
goddess  of  fashion,  the  bald  head  was 
carefully  covered;  the  first  ravages  by 
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a  foretop  or  by  the  side  hair  combed 
up  and  braided  on  the  top;  total  dev- 
astation by  a  full  wig.  Women  rarely 
needed  anything  more  than  a  foretop. 
Engaged  in  a  business  like  this,  him- 
self well  on  in  years,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine the  class  of  customers  and  their 
friends  that  gathered  about  the 
hearthstone  of  the  wig-maker,  sip- 
ping their  flip  or  cider  and  telling- 
stories,  as  men  of  their  age  are  fond 
of  doing.  The  host  doubtless  often 
told  how  his  father,  when  a  boy,  was 
captured  at  the  sacking  of  the  town  in 
1704;  how,  being  carried  to  Canada, 
he  lived  with  his  Indian  master  at 
Lorette;  how  William,  son  of  Gov- 
ernor Dudley,  then  on  a  mission  to 
Vaudreuil,  governor  of  Canada,  saw 
him  on  the  streets  at  Quebec  one  day, 
and  how  the  envoy  jingled  twenty  sil- 
ver dollars  in  the  face  of  his  Indian 
owner  and  offered  to  exchange  them 
for  the  boy ;  how  the  savage  could  not 
withstand  the  temptation,  and  the  cap- 
tive boy  was  made  free;  how  the  In- 
dian, soon  repenting  of  his  bargain, 
came  back  with  the  dumb  dollars  for 
the  live  boy  who  could  hunt  and  fish. 


Too  late,  for  Dudley,  foreseeing  this, 
had  hurried  Jonathan  on  board  an 
English  vessel,  and  the  Indian  went 
away  lamenting.  David  had  doubt- 
less often  seen  this  Indian,  for  in  times 
of  peace  he  used  to  come  to  Deerfield 
to  see  the  lost  boy,  of  whom  he  was 
very  fond.  Jonathan,  says  tradition, 
showed  great  affection  for  the  savage 
and  declared  his  sojourn  in  Canada  to 
be  the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Of 
course,  David  talked  freely  on  this 
topic;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  he 
was  fond  of  silence.  He  believed  si- 
lence to  be  kingly,  if  not  golden,  and 
so  he  had  married  as  a  second  wife 
Silence  King.  A  less  sentimental 
reason  —  she,  too,  being  a  "maker 
of  foretops"  —  may  have  had  its 
bearing  on  the  case.  Why  not? 
Love  and  thrift  are  good  everyday 
yoke  mates ;  —  blossom  and  fruit.' 
Thriftless  love  is  too  unsubstantial  for 
use. 

David's  stories  would  doubtless  be 
matched  by  others.  Deacon  Jeremiah 
Nims,  son  of  that  John  who  was  taken 
and  carried  to  Canada  from  near 
Frary's  Bridge  in  1703,  could  tell  of 


"it  nestled  so  snugly  under  the  great  elm  tree. 
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his  father's  adventures  while  in  Cana- 
dian captivity  and  his  terrible  experi- 
ences when,  with  three  other  young 
men,  he  escaped  and  made  his  way 
home  through  the  wilderness,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  demented  state  and 
nearly  famished.  John  Williams,  Na- 
than Catlin,  John  Sheldon  could  each 
relate  tales  of  Indian  warfare  and  cap- 
tivity, heard  from  their  grandfathers; 
while  his  next  door  neighbor,  Justin 
Hitchcock,  could  talk  of  a  later  war, 
and  thrill  his  hear- 
ers with  his  own 
experiences  while 
responding  to  the 
Lexington  alarm. 
He  could  tell  how 
the  inspiring  notes 
of  his  fife  renewed 
the  tired  muscle 
of  the  Deerfield 
Minute  Men  under 
Captain  Locke  on 
their  march  to 
meet  the  enraged 
British  lion  in 
Boston.  The  fifer 
could  also  relate 
as  an  eye  witness 
the  particulars 
and  the  result  of 
the  disastrous 
campaign  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  could 
tell  with  a  relish 
how  the  company 
of  Captain  Joseph 
S  t  e  b  b  i  n  s  and 
others  swooped 
down  upon  the  personal  baggage 
train  of  the  harassed  general,  and 
could  perhaps  show,  like  some  of 
his  fellows,  trophies  harvested  on  that 
occasion.  Captain  Joseph  himself, 
whose  house  stood  in  sight  across  lots, 
could  repeat  the  well  known  pranks 
of  the  mobs  he  'led  in  visiting  the 
tories  and  enforcing  their  signatures 
to  patriotic  resolutions.  Others  could 
tell  stories  of  witches,  or  of  gliosis,  as 
the  current  talk  of  the  evening  might 
run.  Meanwhile,  the  light  from  the 
blazing:    hickory     logs     was     casting 


shadows  of  the  group  around  the 
hearthstone  upon  the  green  baize  cur- 
tains of  the  turn-up  bed  and  the  red 
wainscoted  walls,  where  they  ap- 
peared huge  and  weird,  like  the  ghosts 
of  restless  giants;  —  pictures  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  tales  that  were  told. 

About    a    century    ago,    Epaphras 
Hoyt,  son  of  David  and  Silence,  be- 
came the  owner  and  occupant  of  the 
cottage,  which  then  retained  its  origi- 
nal   external    form,    to   which    recent 
changes   have    re- 
stored    it.      Al- 
though   a    young 
man,      Hoyt 
brought  with  him 
a    valued    experi- 
ence, and   the  at- 
mosphere as  well 
as  the  form  of  the 
house  was  gradu- 
ally      changed. 
Hoyt  was  a  man 
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of  genius,  whom 
science  had 
marked  for  its 
own,  and  he  gath- 
ered here  all  kin- 
dred elements  in 
the  town.  His 
Experience,  or 
"Spiddy,"  as  she 
was  called,  bore 
fruit  from  time  to 
time,  and  wider  ac- 
commodations 
were  required;  so 
"Aunt  Spiddy's 
bedroom"  and 
back  kitchen  were  added  in  the  rear, 
and  "Aunt  Spiddy's  stoop"  in  front. 

The  favorite  studies  of  General 
Hoyt  were  the  art  of  war,  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy  and  colonial 
history.  He  was  in  the  meridian  of 
life  when  the  great  wars  of  Europe 
which  followed  the  "Reign  of  Terror" 
convulsed  that  continent.  As  a  mili- 
tary man,  he  watched  the  course  of 
Napoleon  with  the  deepest  interest, 
lie  followed  him  step  by  step,  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy,  over  the  sea  into 
Egypt,  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
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where  his  cannon  disturbed  the 
"burial  of  Sir  John  Moore;"  across  the 
Rhine  to  the  fields  of  Ulna  and  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Jena  and  Eylau  and  Wag- 
ram,  as  he  raged  to  and  fro  like  a 
demon  of  destruction,  ignoring  or 
tearing  into  tatters,  all  the  established 
rules  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
guide  for  the  movements  of  European 
arms  on  the  inarch  or  in  manoeuvres 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Here  was  a  rare 
chance  to  study  the  art  of  war  on  a 
grand  scale  from  a  new  master.  Hoyt, 
like  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  gave  him- 
self up  to  it  with  ardor  and  success. 
Can  we  not  see  him  with  the  poker 
drawing  plans  in  the  ashes  on  this 
great  hearth,  plans  of  recent  battles  to 
illustrate  his  theme,  showing  his 
friends  how  Napoleon  had  beaten  the 
Italians,  the  Austrians  or  the  Rus- 
sians, by  this  or  that  movement,  at 
this  or  that  critical  moment?  The 
point  once  demonstrated,  Aunt 
Spiddy  with  a  few  whisks  of  her 
birchen  broom  sent  the  offending 
ashes  under  the  fore  stick,  sweeping 
aside  these  plans  no  more  effectually 
than  some  new  burst  of  genius  in  the 
Corsican  did  those  of  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

One  result  of  these  studies  was  a 
treatise  on  "The  Military  Art,"  issued 
in  1798,  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  army.  This  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  first  President,  and  it 
was  doubtless  by  the  light  of  our  east 
window  that  General  Hoyt  read  the 
letter  from  Washington  offering  him 
a  command  in  the  United  States 
army,  which  was  then  being  organ- 
ized for  a  conflict  with  France.  Hoyt's 
work  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  was  followed  by  more  elaborate 
works,  largely  prepared  under  this 
roof.  All  were  illustrated  by  plates, 
showing  the  formation  and  evolutions 
of  companies,  regiments  and  armies, 
on  parade  and  in  active  service  on  the 
field.  Imagine  sketches  of  these  plans 
pinned  up  on  the  red  wainscoting  of 
the  kitchen,  and  note  the  trouble  they 
gave  Aunt  Spiddy,  when  the  frolic- 
some wind  from  the  open  window  sent 


them  scurrying  over  her  nicely  sanded 
floor,  with  the  possibility  that  some 
might  be  caught  in  the  draft  and 
whisked  with  the  flame  and  smoke  up 
the  wide-throated  chimney.  Hoyt's 
reason  for  declining  the  commission 
from  Washington  we  do  not  know. 
We  do  know  that  it  was  not  a  lack  of 
patriotism  or  waning  love  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  Probably  he  felt  the  call  for 
home  duties  more  urgent.  He  was 
Inspector-General  of  the  state  troops. 
Trouble  was  brewing  with  Great  Brit- 
ain as  well  as  with  France,  and  many 
feared  that  the  great  Corsican  himself 
would  turn  his  arms  across  the  waters 
to  our  shores.  The  hand  of  General 
Hoyt  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy, when  in  1806  a  new  professor- 
ship was  established.  It  was  for  teach- 
ing the  "Theoretical  and  Practical  Art 
of  War  viz: — tactics  according  to  Stu- 
ben  and  Dundas  .  .  .  Practical  Ge- 
ometry on  the  Ground;  Elements  of 
Fortifications,  and  the  Construction 
of  small  works  in  the  Field;  Elements 
of  Gunnery;  Topography;  Military 
History;  Partisan  War,  or  War  of 
Posts;  .  .  .  These  subjects  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  Major  Hoyt, 
Brigade  Inspector.  ...  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Present  Critical  Situa- 
tion of  our  Country  will  induce  young 
men  to  qualify  themselves  for  an  hon- 
orable defence  against  every  hostile 
attack  on  their  native  land  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  military  Glory." 

But  our  genius  sacrificed  not  alone 
upon  the  shrine  of  Mars.  Gradually, 
as  the  years  went  on,  the  little  cottage 
on  the  Albany  road  became  the  un- 
doubted center  of  mental  activity  for 
Northern  Hampshire.  Around  its 
hearthstone  the  young  men  gathered 
and  listened  to  discussions  of  the  most 
abstruse  problems,  not  only  of  war, 
but  of  philosophy  and  pure  science. 
Here  space  was  measured  with  a  line, 
the  trackless  star  was  traced  to  its  hid- 
ing place  by  day,  the  sun  after  his  go- 
ing down  at  night,  and  a  path  was 
predicted  for  the  erratic  comet.  Some 
of   the    results    of   these    hearthstone 
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studies  are  with  us  in  published  works 
on  astronomy,  military  science  and 
colonial  history  by  Hoyt,  and  on 
mathematics,  biblical  criticism,  civil 
law  and  general  literature  by  Rodol- 
phus  Dickinson,  one  of  his  young- 
friends. 

Another  boy  of  whom  the  world 
has  heard  received  here  his  inspiration 
and  here  enjoyed  his  first  laurels.  Half 
a  dozen  rods  from  the  great  east  win- 
dow, Epaphras  and  Experience  could 
see  Mercy,  sister  of  the  General  and 
wife  of  Justin  Hitchcock,  as  she 
leaned  from  her  pantry  window  for  a 
morning  chat,  or  busied  herself  about 
her  back  yard  chores,  her  chickens 
and  her  geese.  Among  her  two- 
legged  cares  was  a  bright,  dark-eyed 
boy,  the  torment  of  her  life,  who  early 
came  under  the  influence  of  his 
"Uncle  Ep."  As  a  mere  lad  he  would 
eagerly  listen  to  the  talk  round  his 
uncle's  hearthstone,  and  as  he  grew  in 
years  his  love  for  the  truths  of  science 
kept  pace  with  his  hatred  of  the  great 
usurper  Napoleon;  for  all  along  he 
had  drunk  in  the  current  talk  which 
represented  this  master  of  the  art  of 
war  as  a  blood-thirsty  tyrant,  a  cruel 
monster,  whose  pastime  was  the  mur- 
der of  women  and  children.  Picture 
the  scene  at  the  cottage  on  the  even- 
ing of  Monday,  March  4,  1805,  as  tne 
General  read  the  latest  news,  that 
three  months  before,  at  Notre  Dame, 
Bonaparte  had  been  crowned  emperor 
of  France.  Did  hatred  for  the  French 
nation  prevent  even  pity  for  its  fate? 
Did  righteous  indignation  or  dread 
despair  for  suffering  humanity  come 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  assem- 
bled group?  One  year  lacking  a  day, 
other  news  came,  and  to  the  hearers 
the  tables  seemed  turned.  With  what 
joy  they  heard  the  General  read  from 
the  Greenfield  Gazette  a  highly  colored 
account  of  the  success  of  Alexander 
and  the  allied  army  over  the  French 
in  a  battle  of  December  2,  1805, 
and  the  comments  —  that  "sanguine 
hopes  are  now  entertained  in  Europe 
that  Bonaparte  has  at  length  arrived 
at    the    termination     of    his    career." 


NOW      SILENTLY      RESTING      IN       MEMORIAL 
HALL." 

This  was  the  first  report  by  the  way 
of  England  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
a  battle  in  which  Napoleon  gained 
one  of  his  greatest  victories  over  the 
combined  armies  of  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria. The  fulfilment  of  these  "san- 
guine hopes"  was  not  yet.  More  coun- 
tries were  to  be  overrun,  and  more 
thrones  to  be  overturned;  thousands 
of  widows  and  orphans  were  yet  to 
taste  the  horrors  of  war.  At  length, 
however,  Bonaparte's  hour  struck. 
June  3,  18 14,  a  hand-bill  was  received 
at  Deerfield,  which  was  published  in 
the  Franklin  Herald  of  June  7,  con- 
taining the  joyful  news  that  the  allied 
armies  had  entered  Paris  and  that  the 
emperor  was  a  fugitive.  We  of  this 
day  can  hardly  imagine  the  excite- 
ment and  the  thanksgiving  which  fol- 
lowed this  announcement;  and  of  all 
the  coterie  of  the  little  brown  house, 
not  one  was  more  strongly  impressed 
than  the  "bright,  dark-eyed  boy,"  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock.  Pie  at  once  began 
his  tragedy,  "The  Downfall  of  Bona- 
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parte."  In  its  pages  can  be  seen  re- 
flected the  sentiment  of  the  time, 
which  ranked  Napoleon  as  the  most 
heartless  and  cruel  despot  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon,  and  Alexander,  the 
czar  of  Russia,  as  the  friend  of  human- 
ity and  the  prince  of  peace.  It  gives 
us  queer  notions  of  our  democracy  to 
see  the  emperor  stigmatized  in  this 
production  as  "a  mud  sprung  reptile," 
"a  filthy  toad,"  a  "base  born  Corsi- 
can."  This  tragedy,  which  covered 
the  leading  events  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Napoleon,  was  put  upon  the 
boards  and  acted  by  the  leading  lights 
of  Deerfield  in  the  old  meetinghouse, 
part  of  the  pews  being  floored  over 
for  a  stage.  This  was  the  event  of  that 
generation,  and  the  assumed  names 
of  the  actors  clung  to  many  of  them 
through  life.  In  my  boyhood,  the 
names  of  Blucher  and  Ney,  Lescourt 


author  and  his  fellows,  as  they  spouted 
the  lurid  lines  before  the  critic  in  re- 
hearsal for  the  stage;  and  the  copyist 
was  doubtless  often  vexed  by  changes 
in  the  text  in  order  to  insert  some  new 
technical  military  phrase  or  let  in  a 
little  more  blood  and  thunder.  How 
wide  a  circulation  this  historic  effu- 
sion had  is  not  known;  but  Horace 
Greeley  relates  that  when  an  appren- 
tice at  Poultney,  Vermont,  the  tragedy 
was  acted  there,  and  he  personated 
one  of  the  characters.  In  after  years, 
President  Hitchcock  made  efforts  to 
suppress  this  callow  effort  of  his 
genius,  and  copies  are  scarce  in  con- 
sequence. Under  the  lead  of  his 
uncle,  young  Hitchcock  became  an 
ardent  student  of  astronomy  and, 
making  a  practical  application  of  his 
acquirements,  constructed  the  astro- 
nomical tables  for  a  series  of  almanacs 
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and  Platoff  were  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words. 

This  tragedy  was  evidently  com- 
posed under  the  eye  of  General  Hoyt, 
for  his  ear-marks  can  be  seen  on  al- 
most every  page.  The  low  ceiling  of 
Aunt  Spiddy's  kitchen  must  have 
looked  down  a  hundred  times  on  the 


which  he  published  at  Deerfield. 
Some  of  his  problems  were  questioned 
by  the  astronomers  of  Europe;  but 
with  General  Hoyt  at  his  back  he 
maintained  his  ground,  and  after  a 
sharp  contest  his  positions  were  at 
length  admitted  as  proven  by  the 
Continental     Magnates.        Doubtless 
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the  big  fireplace  echoed  the  rejoicing 
which  followed  this  victory  of  a  self- 
made  Deerfield  boy  over  the  savants 
of  Europe.  And  well  it  might,  —  for 
had  it  not  for  years  been  throwing 
light  from  its  pine  knots  on  these 
knotty  questions? 

General  Hoyt  was  a  graduate  of  the 
Deerfield  district  school.  Edward 
Hitchcock  had  in  addition  a  few  win- 
ter terms  at  the  Deerfield  Academy, 
and  this  was  his  Alma  Mater.  Al- 
though professor,  and  later  president 
of  a  college,  and  the  recipient  of  colle- 
giate honors  from  far  and  wide,'  he 
never  saw  as  a  pupil  the  inside  of  any 
college  walls,  and  he  may  well  be 
called  a  graduate  of  the  little  brown 
cottage  on  the  old  Albany  road.  Per- 
haps the  honor  must  be  shared  with 
the  great  elm  tree  under  which  it 
nestled  so  snugly,  with  its  moss  cov- 
ered roof.  It  is  related  that  the  Gen- 
eral and  his  nephew  were  in  the  habit 
of  fleeing,  to  escape  the  disturbance 
from  the  children  and  the  swash  of 
Aunt  Spiddy's  mop  on  the  floor,  to  a 
seat  among  the  branches  of  this  even 
then  giant  tree,  to  study  their  most 
profound  problems;  and  here  Edward 
spent  many  a  studious  hour,  refusing 
to  join  in  the  pastimes  of  his  compan- 
ions. Certain  it  is  that  the  seat  in  the 
old  tree  was  a  favorite  place  of  resort, 
not  only  for  the  General  and  the  future 
president,  but  also  for  their  growing 
sons  and  daughters. 

Hoyt  had  such  an  appreciation  of 
and  admiration  for  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that,  in  1811,  he  named  his 
only  son  after  him,  Arthur  Wellesley, 
thus  anticipating  the  fame  the  Iron 
Duke  gained  later  at  Salamanca  and 
Waterloo.  European  wars  did  not, 
however,  wholly  engross  the  attention 
of  Hoyt.  He  is  best  known  to-day  by 
his  "Antiquarian,  Researches"  con- 
cerning the  Indian  wars  of  New  Eng- 
land, a  work  of  great  value  to  students 
of  New  England  history. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  War  of  Impressment 
with  England  must  have  been 
watched  with  the  deepest  interest  and 


discussed  in  all  their  bearings  under 
the  roof-tree  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's cottage.  Here  would  the  patri- 
otic citizens  gather;  here  would  be 
first  heard  the  declaration  of  the  war, 
and  here  first  came  the  stirring  news 
of  our  gallant  naval  victories  so  unex- 
pected by  either  of  the  belligerents; 
and  here,  we  may  be  sure,  were  sung 
the  spirited  songs  they  inspired.  The 
General  was  not  gifted  in  song,  but 
what  he  lacked  in  tone  and  harmony 
he  made  up  in  energy,  and  doubtless 
the  rafters  shook  as  he  emphasized  the 
sentiment  of  Chancellor  Kilty's  varia- 
tion of  "Britannia  Rule  the  Wave." 

"For  see,   Columbia's  sons  arise. 
Firm,  independent,  bold  and  free: 

They  too  shall  seize  the  glorious  pr'ze, 
And  share   the   empire   of  the   sea; 

Hence  then,  let  freemen  rule  the  waves, 
And     those     who     yield    them     still     be 
slaves;"    **' 

or  as  he  joined  in  Ray's  stirring  lyric: 

"Too  long  has  proud  Britannia  reigned 

The  tyrant  of  the  sea. 
With  guiltless  blood  her  banners  stain'd. 
Ten  thousand  by  impressment  chain' d, 

Whom  God  created  free;" 

or  in  the  rollicking  tribute  to  Commo- 
dore Perry: 

"Hail  to  the  chief,  now  in  glory  advancing, 
Who    conquered    the    Britons    on     Erie's 

broad  wave; 
Who  play'd  Yankee    Doodle  to  set   them 

a-dancing, 
Then  tripp'd   up  their  heels   for  a  watery 

grave." 

We  have  seen  that  the  General  did 
not  live  then,  as  in  later  years,  in 
scholastic  seclusion!  Neither  was  he  an 
exclusive  devotee  to  science  and  mili- 
tary art.  He  was  an  active  man  of 
affairs,  with  a  wide-spread  political  in- 
fluence, and  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
river  gods.  He  was  post-master 
and  registrar  of  deeds  for  Northern 
Hampshire;  and  hundreds  of  pages 
written  by  his  daughter,  Fanny,  by 
the  light  fr©m  the  cast  window  are 
now  daily  consulted  by  the  public. 
The  little  brown  cottage  was  also  the 
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center  of  the  executive  power  of  the 
new  county  of  Franklin,  for  the  Gen- 
eral was  high  sheriff.  We  may  trust 
that  when  he  went  in  state  to  open 
the  courts,  Aunt  Spiddy  saw  to  it 
that  his  blue,  brass-buttoned  coat  was 
scrupulously  clean,  that  his  cockade 
and  crimson  silk  sash  were  properly 
arranged,  and  the  hangings  of  his 
dress  sword  were  spotless  as  the  sun. 

Time  changes  all  things.  The  phil- 
osopher and  friend,  the  student  and 
the  guide,  the  man  of  science  and  the 
man  of  power  departed;  and  of  his 
kith  and  kin  the  only  representative 
left  to-day  on  the  old  Albany  road  is 
a  young  woman  who  revels  in  the 
quick  wit  and  the  flight  of  imagina- 
tion which  she  inherited  from  an  un- 
expended balance  in  the  large  brain 
of  her  great  grandfather,  Epaphras 
Hoyt. 

No  greater  contrast  can  be  con- 
ceived than  that  between  some  of  the 
early  occupants  and  those  who  now 
for  a  year  and  a  day  make  their  abode 
in  the  little  brown  house, — Rufus 
Rice  and  his  fitting  mate,  Esther. 
Rufus  was  a  first  class  representative 
of  the  typical  Yankee,  keen,  shrewd 
and  honest  in  business,  droll  and 
witty  in  words,  wise,  careful  and  far- 
sighted  in  action.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  fourpence-ha'penny 
packet  express  between  Deerfield  and 
Greenfield,  which  still  flourishes  un- 
der the  whip  of  his  grandson,  another 
Rufus.  "Express  Rice"  had  small 
opportunity  for  book  learning  in 
youth;  but  his  judgment  was  sound, 
and  he  came  to  be  much  relied  upon 
in  business  by  the  manless  maiden, 
the  distressed  widow,  and  the  skilless 
professor.  One  of  the  latter  class, 
after  vain  struggle  to  repair  a  water 
conduit,  called  in  Mr.  Rice.  The 
following  brief  conversation  illus- 
trates the  prominent  traits  in  both  the 
interlocutors: 

"I  find,"  says  the  Professor,  "after 
thoughtful  consideration  and  re- 
peated, carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments with  this  preparation,  that  all 
my   attempts  are   fruitless,   and  that 


the  water  still  continues  to  exude 
copiously." 

''O,  yaas,  yaas,  fix  it  so  't  '11  alius 
leak  like  sixty." 

"I  am  compelled  to  acquiesce  in 
your  decisions;  but,  Mr.  Rice,  may  I 
inquire  what  methods  you  would 
recommend  to — " 

"O,  I'll  git  it  fixt  as  right  's  a  hoe- 
handle.  Don't  you  give  yourself  no 
more  trouble  about  it." 

In  sorrowfully  condoling  with  Mr. 
Rice  on  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained 
in  the  death  of  his  son,  the. Professor 
remarked  with  his  voice  full  of  tears, 
"I  understand,  sir,  that  your  son 
possessed  a  considerable  amount  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  that  in  fact  he 
had  proved  his  constructive  talent 
in  practical  achievements  under  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  with  great 
lack  of  needful  appliances." 

"O,  yaas!  yis,  you  give  Seth  a  jack- 
knife  and  gimlet  and  he'd  make  eny 
most  anything." 

The  sphere  of  Mr.  Rice  was  nar- 
row; he  filled  it  well.  He  left  no 
stain  on  his  character  or  shadow  on 
the  little  cottage.  Neither  the  hearth- 
stone, the  oven,  nor  the  window  had 
reason  to  complain  in  the  companion- 
ship of  these  honest  everyday  folk. 

It  is  said  that  coming  events  cast 
their  shadow  before.  With  the  next 
occupants  of  the  little  brown  house, 
we  will  suppose  in  our  musings  the 
case  is  reversed.  One  of  the  fleeting 
scroll  bears  a  name  well  known  in  bor- 
der warfare,  that  of  Sergeant  John 
Hawks,  the  hero  of  Fort  Massachusetts, 
the  compeer  of  Stark  and  Putnam,  of 
Burke  and  Rogers  and  other  noted 
partisans  of  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  He  died  as  colonel  at  his  home 
in  Deerfield  Street,  next  door  to  that 
of  David  Hoyt,  elder  brother  of 
Epaphras.  Colonel  Hawks  in  his 
old  age  spent  much  time  at  the  "Old 
Indian  House,"  then  a  tavern,  with 
the  father  of  Epaphras  as  landlord. 
We  may  be  sure  that  young  Epaphras 
improved  every  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing the  bar-room  stories  of  this 
scarred  veteran  of  two  wars,  that  he 
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was  often  at  his  brother's  house,  and 
that  he  haunted  the  home  of  the  hero 
listening-  eagerly  to  his  door-stone 
tales.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  here  was 
born  the  spirit  of  research  which 
seized  upon  the  wide  awake  boy,  and 
that  in  this  primary  school  he  began 
the  study  of  the  "Art  of  War."  In 
his  "Antiquarian  Researches"  General 
Hoyt  does  full  justice  to  the  heroism 
of  his  aged  mentor,  and  many  a  vivid 
scene  of  Indian  warfare  therein  pic- 
tured was  doubtless  in  language  heard 
from  one  who  could  say,  "All  of  this 
I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was  ;"•  and 
the  old  warrior  could  have  asked  no 
better  medium  for  a  history  of  his 
deeds.  These  stories  which  our  three 
steadfast  friends  had  heard  rehearsed 
a  hundred  times  in  the  earlier  days, 
the  oven,  the  window  and  the  fire- 
place now  heard  repeated  to  a  new 
circle  of  listeners,  gathered  in  the  old 
kitchen;  for  John  Hawks,  the  new- 
comer, had  all  these  tales  by  heart, 
and  took  due  pride  in  recounting  the 
deeds  of  his  grandsire.  But  the  times 
had  changed;  blessed  peace  flooded 
the  land,  and  the  stories  fell  on 
comparatively  listless  ears.  Epaphras 
and  his  coterie  had  no  successors  here. 
The  hearthstone  was  no  longer  pre- 
sided over  by  Mars,  Clio  or  Urania. 
With  the  passing  of  the  shadow,  the 
heroic  days  of  the  little  brown  house 
vanished  for  aye. 

But  the  shifting  scene  had  not  left 
the  hearthstone  desolate.  On  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Mars,  the 
genius  of  music  now  established  an 
altar.  The  first  offering  upon  this 
was  the  babe,  Charles,  the  first  born 
of  John  and  Emily,  his  wife,  who  in 
due  time  became  a  devotee  of  Apollo. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  sacred  music,  a 
long  time  leader  of  the  village  choir, 
and,  perhaps,  through  a  strain  in- 
herited from  the  hero  of  Fort  Massa- 
chusetts, he  was  also  a  lover  of  mar- 
tial music,  organizing  and  leading 
the  village  military  band. 

Charles  Hitchcock,  son  of  Deacon 
Justin  and  brother  of  President  Ed- 
ward, born  on  the  adjacent  lot,  was 


the  next  occupant  of  the  little  brown 
house,  with  the  additions  of  his  "Aunt 
Spiddy's  porch"  and  "Aunt  Spiddy's 
bed  room."  Charles  was  a  man  of 
versatile  tastes,  with  strong  salient 
points  in  his  make-up.  His  regular 
occupation  was  farming,  but  in  com- 
mon with  his  "Uncle  Ep"  he  had  a 
taste  for  local  history.  He  was  over- 
flowing with  stories  and  anecdotes  re- 
lating to  former  generations  of  his 
townspeople  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated, the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now,  alas!  lost  forever.  The  Anti- 
quary must  not  be  held  accountable 
for  the  loss  of  this  inside  view  of  the 
society  of  old  Deerfield,  for  at  the  date 
of  Deacon  Hitchcock's  death  he  had 
not  been  invested  with  the  robes  of 
the  "Oldest  Inhabitant."  He  had, 
however,  heard  enough  from  the  lips 
of  the  Deacon  to  become  aware  that 
here  was  a  rich  storehouse  of  local 
lore;  he  had  called  the  attention  of 
Professor  James  K.  Hosmer  to  the 
fact,  and  had  arranged  for  an  inter- 
view in  the  little  brown  house,  when 
Mr.  Hosmer  was  to  take  down  Dea- 
con Hitchcock's  stories  in  writing. 
This  movement  proved  too  late;  on 
the  very  day  appointed,  Deacon 
Hitchcock  was  called  to  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness from  which  he  never  rose.  This 
circumstance  is  told  as  a  much  needed 
warning  to  many  who  might  profit 
by  it.  There  are  Hitchcocks  and 
Hosmers  of  various  grades  in  every 
community. 

Taking  the  warning  to  myself,  I 
proceed  to  make  a  record,  that  of 
all  the  salient  points  in  the  character 
of  the  new  owner  of  the  little  brown 
house,  Deacon  Hitchcock's  love  for 
music  was  the  most  notable.  That 
was  unmistakable.  To  this  the  oven, 
the  window  and  the  fireplace  will 
cheerfully  and  unanimously  testify. 
For  it  was  still  before  the  days  of  the 
iron  stove  and  tin  oven  that  the  sing- 
ing master  entertained  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  untimely  hours  of  the 
night  his  friend  the  minister,  a  musi- 
cal composer  and  writer  of  hymns. 
Here  it  was  that  new  theories  were 
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discussed,  new  combinations  of  notes 
tried,  and  especially  new  adaptations 
of  language  to  tunes.  The  melodies 
of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  were  re- 
leased from  the  harsh  bondage  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  and  made  to 
clothe  the  more  harmonious  measures 
of  the  minister,  while  the  more  lurid 
verses  of  the  uncompromising  Watts 
were  rehashed  or  banished  without 
compunction  to  meet  the  more  gen- 
erous interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
under  a  milder  form  of  theology. 
The  theology  being  settled,  this  did 
not  trouble  the  twain,  but  to  adapt  the 
piety  and  beauty  of  Watts  to  the  new 
conditions  and  new  claims  of  musical 
science  was  a  task  requiring  all  the 
knowledge  and  all  the  skill  of  these 
earnest  enthusiasts;  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Deerfield  Collection  of  Sacred 
Music  gradually  took  on  substance 
and  form.  As  the  melody  of  music 
was  in  their  hearts  and  voices,  so  the 
science  of  music  was  upon  their  lips; 
they  talked  earnestly  and  musefully 
by  the  light  of  the  east  window,  the 
tallow  candle  or  the  pine  knot,  of  oc- 
tave and  compass,  of  pitch  and  ac- 
cent, of  chords  and  triads  and  cadence, 
of  points  and  counterpoints,  of  can- 
ons finite  and  canons  infinite,  of  scale 
chromatic  and  diatonic,  of  sequence 
and  modulation  and  transformation, 
even  unto  the  weariness  and  confusion 
of  the  unlearned.  Doubtless  the  big- 
bellied  bass  viol,  made  by  Deacon  Jus- 
tin, and  the  pitch  pipe  he  used,  both 
now  silently  resting  in  Memorial  Hall, 
could  testify,  if  summoned,  of  all  these 
things  more  fittingly  and  more  music- 
ally than  the  unmusical  muser  of  this 
hour. 

It  is  natural  to  assume  that  Deacon 
Hitchcock  inherited  from  the  amateur 
builder  of  the  bass  viol  his  love  of 
harmony;  but  this  could  not  fail  to 
be  fostered  by  the  example  and  in- 
fluence of  William  Bull,  the  composer 
and  publisher  of  a  musical  treatise, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  house  in 
which  Charles  was  born  and  brought 
up.  However  this  may  be,  when 
Charles  in  early  manhood  became  in- 


timately associated  with  Samuel  Wil- 
lard,  the  unshackled  minister  of  free 
thought  and  free  expression,  a  great 
opportunity  was  given  him  for  culti- 
vating and  refining  his  strong  native 
talent.  The  new  friendship  was  har- 
monious and  mutually  helpful.  The 
saintly  Dr.  Willard  did  not,  indeed, 
dwell  beneath  this  roof,  but  his  hal- 
lowed voice  seems  on  this  occasion  to 
echo  from  wall  and  ceiling,  conjured 
up,  it  may  be,  by  the  subdued  melody 
evoked  by  the  skillful  touch  of  his 
musically  inspired  granddaughter. 

Meanwhile  the  warm-hearted  oven 
and  the  cheerful  fireplace,  ignoring 
all  ancient  rivalry,  clung  together  as 
fast  friends  under  the  same  mantel- 
tree,  while  the  great  east  window 
smiled  serenely  on  both.  Well  and 
faithfully  each  of  the  three  served 
in  its  own  way  those  who  under- 
stood their  secrets  and  their  power. 
Charles,  the  singer,  had  readily  made 
friends  with  the  musical  fireplace,  but 
he  understood  not  the  mysteries  lying 
in  the  depths  of  the  oven;  they  were 
unfathomable  to  him.  When  he  had 
pondered  for  a  time  what  he  should 
do,  he  hied  away  to  the  hills  beyond 
the  valley  to  the  home  of  the  setting 
sun,  even  to  the  house  of  Isaac,  sur- 
named  Baker.  Now  Isaac  had  a 
comely  daughter  who  had  aforetime 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  itinerant 
singing  master,  and  after  a  short  re- 
sponsive wooing  the  twain  became 
one.  There  were  literally  "no  cards" 
for  the  wedding  party.  The  venerable 
secretary  of  the  Pocumtuck  Valley 
Memorial  Association,  then  a  boy  of 
ten,  gave  out  the  invitations  verbally 
from  door  to  door. 

It  was  on  a  birthday  of  Washing- 
ton three  score  and  ten  years  agone, 
that  the  friends  of  Charles  and  Lois 
held  high  festival  within  these  walls, 
and  so  was  celebrated  the  advent  of 
the  bride  and  the  new  mistress,  who 
then  began  a  new  life  here  with  our 
three  friends,  and  with  the  pantry  of 
Bathsheba  and  Silence  and  Experi- 
ence. These  were  all  glad  of  her  com- 
ing, especially  the  oven,  which  well 
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knew  that,  although  no  longer  a 
Baker  by  name,  she  would  continue  to 
practice  the  art;  and  from  its  mouth 
came  abundant  proffers  of  good  cheer, 
and  thenceforth  it  gave  Lois  loyal  and 
warm-hearted  service.  The  pantry 
vied  with  the  oven  in  the  welcome.  Al- 
though its  shelves;  were  weighted  with 
pounds  of  pound  cake,  piles  and  piles 
of  pies,  dishes  of  doughnuts,  jars  of 
jams  and  jellies,  baskets  of  bread  and 
biscuits,  cakes  of  cheese,  plates  of 
cookies  and  gingerbread — these  long 
shelves,  ranged  one  above  another, 
their  edges  newly  decked  with  scalloped 
paper,  laughed  cheerily  as  they  dis- 
played their  tempting  treasures  to  the 
optics  and  olfactories.  Had  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval been  then  and  there  taken,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  ayes  or  the  noes 
would  have  carried  it.  All  these  culi- 
nary preparations  had  been  made  by 
volunteer  friends  of  the  groom  under 
the  lead  of  Aunt  Hannah  Hoyt,  sister 
of  our  friend,  the  General.  Being  the 
head  of  the  commissariat,  she  wore  on 
this  occasion,  as  the  insignia  of  her 
office,  the  big  gilded  epaulettes  of  the 
bridegroom.  Tallow  candles  made 
luminous  spots  here  and  there  in  the 
darkness.  The  electricity  of  that  day 
shone  on  the  faces  and  was  manifest  in 
the  spirits  and  light  movements  of  the 
guests. 

In  the  glowing-  hickory  coals  under 
the  forestick  lurked  the  loggerhead  at 
a  red  heat.  Cool  mugs  of  home- 
brewed beer,  flanked  with  eggs  and 
sugar,  stood  hard  by,  ready  to  meet 
the  fire  fiend  in  a  friendly  contest.  The 
result  of  all  the  hissing  and  foaming 
and  spluttering  which  followed  was 
like  that  of  many  heated,  wordy  com- 
bats: each  side  claimed  the  victory. 
In  fact,  however,  the  red  iron  always 
turned  black  and  retreated  under  the 
forestick  for  ,  reinforcements,  while 
the  mug  of  flip  went  briskly  about, 
cheered  by,  and  cheering  in  turn,  the 
company.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
flanked  by  a  big  tumbler  of  Santa 
Cruz  toddy,  which  was  passed  to  old 
and  young". 

Singing  and  playing  games,  like  the 


"Needle's  eye"  or  the  "Barberry 
bush,"  may  have  been  indulged  in; 
but  one  amusement  of  wedding  par- 
ties of  the  day,  "Chasing  the  bride 
round  the  chimney,"  certainly  was 
not.  The  oven  objected  to  the  game 
and  would  not  budge ;  it  stood  sturdily 
the  whole  evening,  blocking  the  only 
path.  It  still  objects,  and  still  holds 
its  position. 

Dancing,  which  at  divers  times  and 
places,  has  been  up  and  down  the 
gamut  of  public  opinion,  from  the 
lowest  bass,  where  it  was  considered 
the  most  subtle  device  of  Satan  for  the 
ingathering  of  souls,  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  piety,  where  it  ministered  to 
the  exaltation  of  saints,  —  dancing  at 
this  time  in  Deerfield  was  ranging 
among  the  joyous  notes  and  was  at 
high  tide  of  popular  favor;  it  was  an 
especial  accessory  to  wedding  festiv- 
ity, —  and  certainly  the  centennial  of 
Washington's  birthday  and  the  wed- 
ding day  of  Charles  and  Lois  was  cele- 
brated with  the  customary  decorous 
hilarity.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that 
Harry,  the  brother  of  Charles,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  in  this  feature  of 
the  entertainment,  for  he  was  an  ar- 
dent disciple  of  Terpsichore.  We  hear 
of  one  noteworthy  occasion  when 
Harry  sacrificed  his  desire  for  this  di- 
version on  the  altar  of  friendship  or, 
perhaps,  of  friendship  and  indignation 
combined.  It  was  the  day  when  the 
mutual  friend  of  the  brothers,  the  mu- 
sical minister,  had  been  refused  ordi- 
nation by  an  adverse  Council.  Harry, 
in  behalf  of  the  young  people,  wrote  a 
feeling  letter  notifying  the  rejected 
candidate  that  in  consequence  of  their 
sympathy  for  him  at  the  action  of  the 
Council  the  Ordination  Ball  arranged 
for  the  evening  would  be  given  up. 

The  music  furnished  to  regulate  the 
tripping  footsteps  on  such  occasions 
was  usually  the  sympathetic  fiddle,  — 
the  young  chaps  chipping  in  to  hire 
a  fiddler.  If  none  was  available,  some 
of  the  musical  ones  would  set  and 
keep  the  time  by  singing,  or  hum- 
ming, or  calling,  or  some  combination 
of  these  methods.     The  muser  recalls 
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one  occasion  when  as  the  merest  slip 
of  a  boy  he  went  with  his  sister  to  "a 
neighbor  party"  and  witnessed  what 
would  be  called  in  the  slang  of  to-day  a 
"kitchen  shin-dig."  The  hostess,  Mis- 
tress Sabrina,  inspired  and  directed  the 
old-fashioned  contra  dances  in  her  long 
kitchen.  Fragments  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  still  remain  with  me,  im- 
pressed, it  may  be,  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  parties,  and  by  seeing  the  personal 
application.  The  director  was  perched 
upon  the  loom  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
whence  her  voice  rang  out  with  a  free 
and  easy  swing  somewhat  like  this, 
with  all  necessary  adaptations: 


do  not  particularize,  it  cannot  be  as- 
serted. For  the  same  reason  it  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination  to  picture 
how  Captain  Hannah  beckoned  Lois 
from  the  bright  firelight  of  the 
kitchen  into  Aunt  Spiddy's  dim  little 
bed  room  for  mysterious  conference 
with  certain  wise  matrons,  her  new 
aunts,  and  how  Experience  gave  her 
timely  words  of  advice  and  warning 
from  her  ample  store  of  hard  earned 
knowledge,  or  how  Marcy  and  Betsey 
and  Persis  showered  upon  her  max- 
ims of  wisdom  for  her  guidance  in  her 
new  sphere,  and  how  the  words  of  her 
mentors    fell    upon    the    ears    of    the 


"Now  cross  over  my  son  Stoddard, 
turn  turn  diddle  dum,  turn  turn  diddle 
dum  —  down  outside  now  my  son 
Amos,  turn  turn  diddle  dum,  turn  turn 
diddle  dum,  come  to  your  ma  now 
'Lisa  Ann  Parker,  you're  not  big 
enough,  you're  not  big  enough,  right 
and  left  now  Jane  Alcesta,  turn  turn 
diddle  dum,  turn  turn  diddle  dum, 
down  in  the  middle  Stoddard  Wil- 
liams, turn  turn  diddle  dum,  turn  turn 
diddle  dum." 

This  lady  was  about  the  age  of 
Charles,  and  was  doubtless  at  the 
wedding,  and  perhaps  her  peculiar  tal- 
ent may  have  been  called  into  requisi- 
tion; but  as  this  is  a  tale  of  verities  and 
the  scrolls  of  the  household  familiars 


happy  and  trustful  bride  with  the 
same  abiding  effect  as  water  show- 
ered upon  the  back  of  the  proverbial 
duck. 

The  year  hand  on  the  clock  of  time 
crept  on.  For  two-score  years  Charles 
the  singer  and  Lois  the  baker  abode 
together  under  the  roof  tree  of  the 
little  brown  cottage,  growing  browner 
year  by  year,  and  then  were  gathered 
to  their  fathers.  Of  the  two  children 
who  first  saw  the  light  within  these 
walls,  Justin  took  unto  himself  a  help- 
meet and  dwelt  in  a  new  house  hard 
by,  but  Harriet  remained  alone  in  the 
old  home.  Three  decades  passed. 
Time  was  left  unmolested  to  work  his 
will  upon  the  failing  habitation  and  its 
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forlorn,  clouded  inmate.  Little  by  lit- 
tle the  roof  gaped  here  and  there  as  if 
to  invite  the  rain,  the  hail  and  the 
snow.  The  floor  of  the  square  room 
and  the  pantry  of  Bathsheba  found 
sad  companionship  in  the  dark  yawn- 
ing cellar.  Ruin  and  decay  rioted  in 
Aunt  Spiddy's  bed  room.  The  linger- 
ing partitions,  black  with  grime  and 
smoke  and  festooned  with  dust-laden 
cobwebs,  faltered  and  staggered. 
Still,  Harriet  with  bent  form  and  tot- 


tering steps  clung  steadfastly  to  the 
old-time  home,  all  for  love  of  it  and 
for  the  associations  which  filled  every 
nook  and  cranny.  All  else  failing,  she 
crept  close  to  our  three  old  friends  for 
sympathy  and  cheer,  and  the  staunch 
fireplace,  the  tried  oven  and  the  great 
east  window  proved  as  true  to  Harriet 
as  Harriet  was  true  to  this  taleful  relic 
of  by-gone  days  —  the  little  brown 
house  on  the  old  colonial  road  to  Al- 
bany. 
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By  Flore7ice  Tinsley  Cox. 


OWN  in  the  valley 
twilight  had  already 
fallen,  darkest  where 
the  western  moun- 
tain shut  out  the  de- 
clining rays  of  the 
chill  November  sun, 
and  lightening  up  to  dim  daylight 
on  the  top  of  Black  Hill,  where 
the  old  Ballard  homestead  stared  out 
bleakly  upon  the  desolate  landscape. 
Two  miles  away  as  the  crow  flies  lay 
Fremont,  nestled  warmly  among  the 
hills,  and  offering  in  its  two  stores  and 
public  library  a  centre  of  attraction  for 
the  young  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  middle  of  the  village 
stood  the  church  and  the  post  office, 
both  equally  dependent  on  the  stage 
coach  of  Hartley  Oakes,  who  brought 
impartially  mail  bags  and  minister 
from  Taylor's  Crossing,  the  nearest 
railway  station.  In  summer  he 
brought  tourists  as  well,  men  in  golf 
stockings  and  knickerbockers,  and 
gorgeously  attired  women  attended  by 
trim  maids.  The  great  hotels  on  the 
lower  road  were  filled  with  gay  society 


people,  and  the  Fremont  weekly  ball 
was  reported  by  special  men  sent  up 
by  the  city  dailies.  In  September  the 
crowd  gradually  ebbed  away,  and  by 
November  the  hotels  stood  in  dis- 
mal state  and  the  village  had  sunk 
to  its  usual  winter  quiet,  enlivened 
now  and  then  by  a  sociable  or  sleigh- 
ing party. 

Two  miles  back  on  the  Pine  Road 
the  difference  was  little  felt;  and  the 
Ballards  especially  lived  on  calmly  in 
the  gray  house.  That  it  was  gray  was 
the  only  drop  of  bitterness  in  Deborah 
Ballard's  cup.,  In  her  dreams  she  saw 
it  painted  white,  a  tower  of  purity  on 
the  hill-top;  and  once,  by  the  exercise 
of  Spartan  self-denial,  she  had  saved 
up  sufficient  to  paint  the  gable  end 
nearest  the  road.  That  time  was  now 
so  long  past  that  the  thin  white  coat 
had  sunk  into  close  union  with  the 
gray  boards;  but  the  picture  of  its 
splendor  had  never  quite  faded  from 
her  mind.  Seated  in  the  old  armchair 
with  the  cushioned  seat,  she  took  up 
the  tale  once  more,  as  the  gay  patches 
of  a  quilt,  known  in  New  Hampshire 
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parlance  as  a  "tack,"  fell  into  place 
under  her  nimble  fingers. 

"When  I  married  Caleb,  I  never 
s'posed  I'd  live  stiddy  in  a  gray  house. 
'You  take  care  o'  the  outside,  Caleb/ 
says  I,  on  the  very  day  of  our  weddin', 
forty  year  ago,  'an'  I'll  take  care  o'  the 
inside.'  There  ain't  a  prettier  house 
than  this  in  Fremont — on  the  inside; 
but  I  never  see  a  man  so  cantankerous 
'bout  paint  as  Caleb  is.  All  the  Bal- 
lards  is  near.  Caleb's  grand'ther 
wouldn't  let  his  wife  hev  more  than 
one  apron  to  onct;  an'  Caleb's  father 
sawed  the  rockers  off  this  here  chair, 
so  as  Caleb's  mother  shouldn't  rock. 
Not  as  she  hed  turr'ble  much  time  for 
rockin',  nuther!  Caleb  ain't  stinted 
me  in  nothin'  'ceptin'  paint, — but  he's 
sot  on  his  own  way."  She  sighed  pa- 
tiently and  tried  a  red  patch  by  a  blue 
one.  "I  do  hope  he'll  paint  in  the 
spring.  There  ain't  no  use  doin'  it 
now,  for  the  city  folks  is  all  gone, — an' 
I  do  want  them  ter  see  the  paint  when 
it's  fresh.  I  heerd  one  say  last  sum- 
mer: 'What  a  pretty  place!'  An'  an- 
other said:  'Why  don't  they  paint?' 
Land  sakes!  I'd  paint  if  I  could;  but 
I  don't  see  no  way  'cept  I  steal !  Maria 
says  she'd  sell  butter  'n'  eggs,  'n'  a  ham 
or  two;  but  Caleb'd  know.  He  knows 
how  many  cans  o'  preserve  I've  got, 
an'  how  many  dish  towels,  an'  he 
counts  the  eggs  regular;  an'  he's  that 
high  sperrited  that  I  don't  dast.  I  did 
s'pose  arter  all  the  girls  married  an' 
went  off,  we'd  hev  easier  times,  bein' 
only  me  an'  Reub  for  Caleb  ter  care 
for;  but  things  ain't  changed  one  mite 
— an'  I  declare  I  do  feel  sorry  for  Reu- 
ben, kep'  up  tight  the  way  he  is.  Never 
a  cent  of  his  own  money,  nor  his  way 
in  nothin',  —  an'  he  with  the  Ballard 
sperrit,  too!  Don't  you  think  it's  jest 
turr'ble  —  don't  you  think  so?" 

She  glanced  questioningly  over  her 
spectacles,  and  then  exclaimed  indig- 
nantly: "I  don't  b'lieve  you've  heerd 
a  word  I've  ben  sayin',  Sallie  May- 
hew!" 

Her  companion  raised  her  head 
from  her  book  and  laughed.  "I  ain't 
jest  sure  I  hev,  Aunt  Debby;  but  I 


know  it's  'bout  paint,  an'  —  really, 
Aunt  Debby,  I'm  jest  in  the  most 
excitin'  part!" 

"Do  tell!"  her  aunt  responded 
leniently.  "Well,  I  used  ter  be  jest  like 
you  when  I  was  a  girl,  allers  readin', 
—  pattern  medicines,  old  newspapers, 
almanacs,  anything.  I  rec'lect  how 
my  father  used  ter  scold.  Sech  a  sin- 
ful waste  o'  time,  he  said;  —  an'  Ca- 
leb's exackly  the  same  way.  He  hates 
ter  see  me  read  the  county  paper.  Not 
that  I  ever  touch  it  till  all  the  work  is 
done!" 

She  settled  back  more  comfortably, 
and  gazed  about  the  room.  It  was 
clean,  painfully  clean.  The  walls, 
newly  whitened  in  the  fall,  were 
sparsely  covered  with  photographs 
framed  in  primitive  fashion.  One  rep- 
resented Caleb  Ballard's  father  and 
mother,  taken  in  their  sere  and  yellow 
age;  another  showed  the  old  house, 
with  Mt.  Jefferson  rising  gray  in  the 
background;  another,  the  schoolhouse 
where  Deborah  Ballard's  mother 
taught  in  her  youth;  while  in  a  con- 
spicuous position,  between  the  two 
front  windows,  hung  an  elaborate  pic- 
ture of  great-grandfather  Ballard's 
tomb  at  Portsmouth.  This  latter 
Deborah  had  surrounded  with  a 
wreath  of  dried  autumn  leaves  and 
small  pine  cones.  Coarse  scrim  cur- 
tains were  looped  back  stiffly  at  the 
three  windows,  a  few  cane-seated 
chairs  stood  primly  against  the  walls, 
home-made  mats  were  strewn  over 
the  painted  floor,  and  a  large  lamp 
stood  on  a  small  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  Deborah  surveyed  it  all 
blissfully.  Each  object  was  person- 
ally dear  to  her,  while  many  were  the 
result  of  toilsome  hours.  At  length 
her  eyes  settled  upon  Sallie,  who  had 
drawn  close  to  the  western  window 
and  was  strivingto  make  use  of  the  few 
remaining  minutes  of  daylight. 

Sarah  Mayhew  was  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Ballard's  only  brother,  and,  like 
her  aunt,  had  inherited  the  sanguine 
complexion  and  mild  blue  eyes  that 
conferred  a  certain  charm  on  the  least 
favored  of  the  Mayhew  race.    She  was 
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tall  and  upright,  and  her  face,  though 
not  distinguished  by  particular  beauty, 
was  comely  enough  in  a  way,  fresh 
and  good-natured.  She  laid  aside  her 
book  with  a  sigh,  and  looked  out  into 
the  darkness. 

"Aunt,"  she  said,  "I  do  wish  Reub 
could  take  me  over  to  Fremont  to- 
night. I've  ben  here  a  week  now,  an' 
he  hesn't  ben  able  to  do  it  yit.  There 
comes  Uncle  up  from  the  barn.  I 
b'lieve  I'll  ask  him." 

Mrs.  Ballard  threw  down  her  work. 
"The  kettle  ain't  on,  an'  the  table  ain't 
sot,  an'  me  a-settin'  here  as  if  I  hed  a 
month  afore  me !  Fetch  out  the  pie  an' 
doughnuts,  Sallie,  while  I  go  down 
cellar.  If  there's  one  thing  your  uncle 
hates,  it's  ter  wait  for  his  meals."  And 
she  disappeared  into  the  kitchen  as  a 
measured  tramp  came  along  the  side 
piazza. 

The  two  women  bustled  about,  and 
the  table  was  soon  prepared  for  the 
coming  meal.  At  last  Mrs.  Ballard 
stopped,  and  glanced  inquiringly  at 
her  niece.  "Where's  your  uncle?"  she 
asked.  "I  heerd  him  come  in,  but  I 
ain't  seen  him  sence,  though  I've 
called  him  twice." 

"He  went  into  the  bedroom,  Aunt, 
an'  he's  there  yit." 

"He  ain't  sick!  Don't  tell  me  he's 
sick!"  The  strong  woman  tottered  as 
she  ran  through  the  parlor  to  the  hall, 
a  hundred  vague  fears  flitting  through 
her  mind. 

"Not  upstairs,  Aunt,"  cried  Sallie. 
"He's  in  the  spare  bedroom,  out  of  the 
parlor." 

Mrs.  Ballard  sat  down  on  the  bot- 
tom step  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "Land 
sakcs,  Sallie!  how  you  did  scare  me! 
I  thought  of  paralysis.  All  the  Bal- 
lards  go  off  suddin  like.  Caleb  keeps 
his  papers  in  the  spare  room,  —  an' 
bein'  a  little  deef,  he  can't  allers  hear 
me  call  in'.  Caleb,  Caleb,  supper's 
ready!" 

Passing  through  the  parlor  she 
opened  the  bedroom  door.  The  cur- 
lain  was  pulled  np  to  the  top,  and 
in  the  dee])  twilight  the  room 
looked  empty. 


"Caleb!" 

"Light  the  lamp,"  commanded  a 
cross  voice  out  of  the  darkness. 

"The  lamp,  Caleb?  Why,  supper's 
ready  an'  waitin'." 

A  snort  of  indignant  protest  was  the 
only  reply.  Mrs.  Ballard  edged  over 
to  the  bureau  and  struck  a  match.  It 
took  her  some  time  to  lower  the  wick 
and  adjust  the  chimney,  for  her  hands 
still  shook  from  her  agitation.  When 
the  lamp  was  lighted,  she  turned 
about,  and  gave  a  cry  of  terror  that 
brought  Sallie  trembling  inside  the 
door. 

On  a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed 
was  neatly  folded  a  suit  of  clothes, 
and  in  the  bed,  propped  up  with  pil- 
lows, lay  Caleb  Ballard.  Flis  hair  was 
ruffled  up  defiantly  on  top  of  his  head, 
his  great,  strong  arms  were  folded 
upon  the  bedclothes,  and  his  black 
eyes  glared  out  menacingly  upon  the 
two  frightened  women. 

"Oh,  Caleb,  whatever  is  the  mat- 
ter?" cried  Mrs.  Ballard.  "My  poor 
old  man!  Was  you  took  so  that  you 
couldn't  call  me?  Oh,  Caleb,  —  can't 
you  speak?" 

"You  don't  give  me  a  chance,"  he 
snapped.  "I'm  vergin'  on  the  grave, 
an'  bein'  no  'count,  an'  not  hevin'  no 
jedgment,  I've  made  up  my  mind  ter 
hev  comfort  in  my  last  days." 

"I'll  send  for  the  doctor,"  cried  Mrs. 
Ballard,  laying  her  hand  on  his  hot 
forehead,  "an'  I'll  fix  you  up  a  nice 
mustard  plaster  —  sha'n't  I,  Caleb?  It 
will  do  you  a  mint  o'  good.  An'  I've 
got  some  camomile  somewhere  in  the 
house." 

"Now,  look  a-here,"  cried  Caleb, 
"if  you  s'pose  I'm  goin'  ter  let  you  tor- 
ture me  with  mustard  plasters,  you're 
mistaken.  I'm  goin'  ter  die  in  peace, 
I  am,  —  an'  no  doctor  nuther."  He 
nodded  his  head  decisively. 

"Caleb,  you  mustn't  die,"  cried  his 
wife,  sobbing.  "I  can't  git  on  without 
you,  Caleb!" 

The  tears  came  into  Caleb's  eyes, 
and  his  grim  face  quivered.  "I'm 
sorry  ter  leave  you,  Debby,"  he  said, 
slipping   his   arm   about  her,    as    she 
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knelt  by  his  side.  "You've  ben  a  good 
wife  ter  me,  —  but  my  time  is  come. 
Reuben  will  soon  fill  my  place." 

"Never  ter  me,  Caleb." 

''Yes,  ter  you.  He's  a  turr'ble  smart 
man,  is  Reuben,  an'  nobody  dast  learn 
him  nothin' — not  even  his  old  father." 

The  two  sobbed  in  unison,  closer  to- 
gether than  they  had  been  in  years. 
Sallie  slipped  out  quietly  and  left  them 
alone.  Caleb  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself. 

"There,  there,"  he  said,  "go  give 
the  boy  his  supper,  Debby,  —  an' 
leave  the  lamp  on  the  table  —  an'  the 
Bible.  I  don't  feel  so  bad  now,  —  an' 
I  ain't  complainin'." 

"Isn't  there  something  you  could 
eat,  Caleb?" 

"I  don't  care  for  nothin'." 

"A  piece  o'  cold  chicken  an'  a  hot 
doughnut?" 

"Well,  jest  ter  please  you." 

"My  dear  old  man !" 

She  kissed  him  affectionately.  Still 
blinded  by  her  tears,  she  passed 
through  the  parlor  and  into  the 
kitchen.  Peter  Colley  and  Reuben 
were  already  at  the  supper  table.  A 
giant  was  Reuben,  tall  and  muscular, 
with  his  father's  dark  beauty  and  dom- 
ineering disposition,  tempered  some- 
what by  his  mother's  mildness.  Peo- 
ple still  told  tales  of  the  frantic  rages 
into  which  the  elder  Ballard  had  fallen 
in  his  youth,  and  he  was  still  a  man 
whose  wrath  it  was  unsafe  to  excite. 
His  son  was  the  sole  person  who  oc- 
casionally dared  to  stand  out  against 
him ;  and  frequently  civil  war  raged  in 
the  old  house.  Reuben,  however,  was 
generous;  and  the  knowledge  that  he 
did  the  work  of  two  ordinary  men  had 
hitherto  prevented  Caleb  from  going 
beyond  a  certain  limit  in  his  treatment 
of  him.  Then,  too,  Reuben  served 
faithfully,  year  after  year,  without 
recompense;  although  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  family  that  he  should  ulti- 
mately inherit  the  farm,  —  the  two 
daughters  of  the  house  having  mar- 
ried well  and  settled  in  the  West.  So 
far  Reuben  had  shown  no  disposition 
to   follow   their   example;    but   Sallie 


Mayhew  often  made  long  visits  to  the 
farm,  and  Mrs.  Ballard  had  of  late 
imagined  that  Reuben  was  becoming 
rather  attentive.  It  was  a  union  that 
would  have  been  particularly  agree- 
able to  her;  she  felt  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  have  Sallie  always  about 
her.  To-night,  however,  her  world 
was  slipping  away,  and  she  never  no- 
ticed Sallie's  blushing  face  nor  the  grin 
that  Peter  strove  to  conceal  at  her  en- 
trance. 

"Reuben,  your  father's  very  sick," 
she  quavered,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, looking  at  them  all.  The  whole 
scene  stood  out  distinctly,  and  the  self- 
ish comfort  of  it  gave  her  an  addi- 
tional pang.  "So  sick,  Reuben,  that 
he  ought  ter  hev  a  doctor,  —  but  I'm 
scart  ter  send  for  one." 

She  knew  that  this  strong  son  of 
hers  often  took  both  decision  and  re- 
proach on  his  own  broad  shoulders. 
Now  he  only  laughed. 

"Why,  Mother,"  he  said,  "he's  only 
mad.  There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter 
with  him." 

She  stared  at  him  incredulously. 

"He's  not  sick,  'ceptin'  in  his 
pocket.  I  told  him  he  must  pay  me 
wages  next  year,  —  an',  Lord,  but  we 
hed  a  hot  time  in  the  barn!  He  pays 
Peter  wages,— an'  I  work  harder  than 
Peter.  He  said  some  dreffle  hard 
things  ter  me,  Mother,  - —  an'  I  said 
some,  too,  — an'  the  upshot  was,  he 
went  off  in  a  towerin'  rage,  an'  said  I 
might  run  the  farm." 

"He  looks  turr'ble  sick,  Reuben." 

"There  ain't  nothin'  the  matter, 
Mother.  You  jest  fix  up  a  nice  sup- 
per, an'  he'll  come  round.  Why, 
Mother!"  —  for  she  broke  out  into  a 
passionate  fit  of  weeping.  They  were 
all  around  her  at  once,  and  Reuben 
drew  her  head  to  his  shoulder. 

"There,  there,  don't  cry!"  he  said 
tenderly.  "I  swear,  if  he  was  another 
man,  I'd  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of 
his  life!  Yes,  I  would,"  he  shouted, 
defiantly,  fancying  he  heard  a  smoth- 
ered roar  from  the  bedroom.  "You 
fix  up  some  supper,  Sallie,  an'  let 
Mother   take   it   in.      She'll   feel  bet- 
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ter  when  she's  seen  him  eatin'.  Git 
out  some  o'  that  citron  preserve, 
Mother." 

Mrs.  Ballard  laughed  and  disen- 
gaged herself  from  his  arms.  "I  don't 
see  how  I  come  ter  be  sech  a  fool,"  she 
said,  wiping  her  eyes.  "I  were  that 
upset!  Yes,  Sallie,  I'll  take  in  the  tray. 
He  did  give  me  sech  a  turn!  I  can't 
rec'lect  when  he  went  ter  bed  afore. 
Peter,  you  might  drive  over  ter  Fre- 
mont an'  git  the  paper,  an'  see  if 
there's  any  mail.  An',  Peter,  buy 
some  oranges.  Oranges  was  allers 
Caleb's  fav'rite  fruit." 

She  picked  up  the  tray,  temptingly 
arranged  by  Sallie,  and  went  back. in- 
to the  bedroom.  Caleb  still  lay 
propped  up  on  the  pillow,  but  all  soft- 
ness had  vanished  from  his  face. 

"Oranges  is  awful  dear  this  time  o' 
year,  Debby,"  he  complained.  "I 
b'lieve  you  think  Pve  got  a  gold  mine 
somewheres." 

Mrs.  Ballard  put  down  the  tray,  and 
looked  at  him  reproachfully.  "Reu- 
ben is  jest  right.  You  ain't  one  mite 
sick,  Caleb;  an'  you've  ben  out  in  the 
parlor  listenin'.  You're  so  deef  you 
could  never  have  heerd  about  oranges 
way  in  here.  You  ought  ter  be 
ashamed  o'  yourself,  Caleb  Ballard, 
scaretin'  me  ter  death  the  way  you 
done!" 

Caleb's  eyes  shifted  to  and  fro,  and 
he  curled  up  his  toes  under  the  bed- 
clothes. "I  ain't  never  said  I  was  sick. 
I  said  I  were  on  the  verge  o'  the  grave 
— an'  so  I  be;  an'  I  s'pose  I  can  stay  in 
bed  when  Pve  a  mind  ter,  can't  I? 
Mebbe  you  think  I  oughter  ask  Reu- 
ben first." 

Mrs.  Ballard  sighed  and  brought 
the  tray  to  the  bed.  "Here's  your  sup- 
per," she  said.  "I  s'pose  you  can  eat 
it  in  bed  if  you  want  ter.  We  ain't  got 
no  table  the  right  height,  so  Pll  hev  ter 
put  it  on  a  chair." 

Caleb  raised  himself  on  one  elbow 
and  surveyed  the  spread.  "You've 
brought  out  some  o'  that  citron  pre- 
serve," he  exclaimed  in  an  ag- 
grieved tone.  "There  ain't  but  three 
cans  on  it  left.    You  allers  pamper  up 


Sallie  Mayhew.  Why  can't  she  eat 
plum  preserve?  There's  twenty-six 
plum." 

"Eat  your  supper,  an'  stop  findin' 
fault.  Sallie  got  out  the  citron  for 
you,  seein'  as  you  were  sick.  I  de- 
clare, Caleb  Ballard,  you're  enough  to 
provoke  a  saint!  You've  slopped  the 
tea  right  over  on  my  best  tack !  When 
you  git  through,  you  can  jest  climb 
up  ter  our  room,  an'  I'll  fetch  up  your 
clothes." 

"I  ain't  a-goin'  ter  stir,"  declared 
Caleb,  defiantly.  "You  want  ter  get 
me  upstairs,  where  I  can't  see  how 
things  goes  ter  wrack  an'  ruin,  an' 
where  I'll  be  out  o'  the  way.  Oh,  no, 
Deborah  Ballard!  This  room  is  warm 
from  the  parlor  stove,  —  an'  here  I 
stay." 

Mrs.  Ballard  regarded  him  with 
consternation.  "Why,  Caleb,  bain't 
you     eoin'    ter    git    up    ter-morrow 


mornin'  ?" 

"Mebbe  I  be,  an'  mebbe  I  bain't," 
he  returned  oracularly,  stirring  his  tea; 
and  with  this  answer  she  was  forced  to 
be  content. 

Meanwhile  in  the  kitchen  affairs 
had  gone  on  swimmingly.  Peter,  clad 
in  a  huge  cloak,  departed  on  his  cold 
ride,  chuckling  over  the  new  situation 
at  the  farm,  and  conscious  that  his  re- 
cital would  bring  a  delighted  audience 
about  him  at  the  store,  where  Caleb's 
failings  had  often  elicited  much  mirth 
from  the  council  that  assembled 
around  the  blazing  stove.  When  the 
dull  winter  days  come  in  the  country, 
many  a  lonely  woman  in  some  desolate 
back  farm  hurries  her  husband  off  to 
the  store  for  a  needed  household  ne- 
cessity, being  content  to  pass  several 
companionless  hours  in  return  for  the 
gossip  he  is  sure  to  bring  back.  Never 
were  there  such  pitiless  gossips  as  the 
Fremonters.  Many  a  man's  life  has 
been  laid  out  before  that  assembly,  and 
if  it  was  a  black  and  horrid  thing  they 
gloated  over  it,  and  afterwards  poured 
the  tale  into  feminine  ears  that  burned 
while  they  listened. 

As  the  sound  of  the  wheels  died  out, 
Reuben  turned  away  from  the  win- 
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dow.  Sallie  had  gathered  up  the  sup- 
per dishes,  and  now  stood,  with  both 
of  her  plump  arms  bared,  deftly  wash- 
ing the  cups  and  saucers.  The  teapot 
was  placed  on  the  back  of  the  stove  to 
keep  warm,  and  Mrs.  Ballard's  supper 
awaited  her  at  one  end  of  the  empty 
table.  Reuben  stood  watching  his 
cousin.  He  looked  so  lazy  in  his  free 
hours  that  few'  people  realized  how 
much  energy  and  decision  was  hidden 
under  that  careless  exterior.  To  see 
Reuben  work  was  a  revelation,  and  to 
see  him  angry  was  a  warning. 

"Sallie,"  he  said,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  "it's  an  awful  thing  ter  hev  a 
temper." 

"Everybody  hes,  that's  wuth  any- 
thing," she  answered,  not  looking  at 
him. 

"Do  you  think  so?  I've  got  an  aw- 
ful temper,  Sallie.  Did  you  know 
that?" 

She  smiled  at  him  sunnily.  "You 
allers  hed,  Reub.  You  used  ter  scare 
me  'most  ter  death  when  I  was  a  little 
girl." 

"Do  I  scare  you  now,  Sallie?" 

"Not  at  all,  Reuben.  For  one  thing, 
you  don't  git  angry  at  sech  silly 
things;  an'  then,  even  when  you  are  in 
a  regular  downright  rage,  I  allers 
know  jest  what  will  smooth  you  down. 
I'm  on  your  side  in  this  last  fuss." 

"I  wish  you  were  allers  on  my  side, 
Sallie.  You  know  I  must  marry  some 
day,  if  the  woman  I  love  will  hev  me; 
an'  I  was  thinkin'  jest  now  how  tur- 
r'ble  it  would  be  if  my  wife  was  scar't 
o'  me.  Mother  is  scar't  o'  Father;  an' 
when  he  goes  into  one  of  his  passions, 
her  eyes  hurt  me.  If  my  wife  looked 
at  me  like  that,  I'd  kill  myself.  It's 
like  some  poor  dumb  critter  ketched 
in  a  trap  an'  hearin'  the  dogs."  He 
ended  almost  with  a  sob. 

"Oh,  Reuben,"  cried  Sallie,  the 
tears  coming  in  her  eyes,  "you  need 
never  be  scar't  of  that!  It's  only  in- 
justice an'  cruel  things  that  make  you 
rage,  —  an'  she  will  like  you  better  for 
it!" 

"Will  she?"  he  cried,  catching  both 
her  wet  hands  in  his.  "Sallie,  can't  you 


guess  whose  face  I  see  when  I  think  of 
my  wife?  I'm  not  rich,  Sallie,  an'  I'm 
not  smart,  an'  I  don't  wear  clothes  like 
the  men  in  the  books  you  read,  —  but 
I  love  you!  Do  you  dare  ter  marry 
me,  Sallie,  —  temper  an'  all?" 

Sallie  flushed  crimson,  but  raised 
her  eyes  bravely.  "I  love  you,  temper 
an'  all!"  she  said.  "An'  I  wouldn't  hev 
you  changed  the  least  mite  in  the 
world." 

Reuben  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed 
her  passionately.  "I'm  so  glad,  Sallie. 
I  was  'most  scar't  ter  ask  you.  That 
Ezra  Hutchins  hes  ben  hangin'  'round 
you  so  long,  —  an'  all  the  women  is 
stuck  on  him  ever  sence  he  first 
preached  ter  Fremont!" 

"I  never  see'd  him,  Reub,  when  you 
was  there." 

"We'll  git  him  ter  marry  us!" 

"Git  who  ter  marry  who?"  asked 
Mrs.  Ballard,  coming  in  that  moment, 
tray  in  hand. 

"Ezra  Hutchins  —  ter  marry  us, 
Mother!  "  Reuben  cried.  "Sallie's 
goin'  ter  be  Mrs.  Reuben  Ballard.  We 
hev  settled  it." 

"Land  sakes!  Well,  it's  what  I 
allers  wanted.  Not  that  I'm  any  great 
hand  for  advisin'  folks  ter  marry. 
Matrimony  is  a  dreffle  unsartain  state, 
an'  men  folks  is  turr'ble  hard  ter  live 
smooth  with  at  the  best." 

"What's  Father  clone  now, 
Mother?" 

"He's  still  in  bed,  Reuben,  an'  he 
ain't  calculatin'  ter  git  up  again." 

The  young  man  broke  into  boister- 
ous laughter.  "Yes,  he  will.  Do  you 
think  he'd  let  anybody  else  do  the 
bossin'  on  this  farm?" 

"Don't  you  fuss  any  more,  Mother. 
You  jest  eat  your  supper,  an'  go  ter 
bed,  —  an'  he'll  be  up  afore  you  are  in 
the  mornin'." 

With  these  predictions  in  her  ears, 
Mrs.  Ballard  went  up  to  the  gable  bed- 
room that  had  been  hers  and  Caleb's 
through  the  many  years  of  their  mar- 
ried life.  It  looked  strangely  empty 
without  him,  but,  surrounded  as  she 
was  by  so  many  of  his  possessions,  it 
seemed  most  unlikely  that  the  morrow 
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would  prove  different  from  past  days. 
Still  her  sleep  was  broken  through  the 
night,  and  twice  she  awoke  under  the 
impression  that  Caleb  had  come  back 
to  his  place  beside  her.  It  was  rather 
late  in  the  morning  when  she  rose  and 
went  down  stairs.  The  bedroom  door 
was  open,  and  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
hope  she  passed  through.  Caleb  was 
awake,  and  his  face  shone  out  ruddy 
against  the  white  sheets.  The  moment 
he  saw  her  he  began  to  complain  peev- 
ishly. "It's  dreffle  late,  Deborah,"  he 
said,  "an'  I  want  my  breakfast.  I  don't 
see  why  Reub  didn't  call  you.  I  allers 
said  the  hull  place  would  go  ter  wrack 
an'  ruin  when  I  was  dead.  Sixty  years, 
man  an'  boy,  I've  ben  up  at  four,  — 
an'  here  it's  past  six,  an'  you  jest 
down!" 

The  months  slipped  quickly  by,  and 
April  came  with  its  deceitful  warmth 
to  send  a  thrill  through  the  maple 
trees  and  loosen  the  ice  in  the  streams. 
The  whole  world  was  suffused  with 
moisture,  and  the  greedy  earth,  fore- 
warned of  the  summer  drought,  filled 
rocky  springs  and  wells  with  water, 
while  grass  and  flowers  sprouted  lust- 
ily and  prepared  fragrant  pleasures  for 
coming  days.  The  sun  shone  cheer- 
fully, and  there  was  a  feeling  of  youth 
in  the  world  that  made  the  blood  run 
quicker  even  in  old  veins,  and  turned 
the  eyes  of  the  young  towards  the  fu- 
ture with  prescience  of  joys. 

Up  at  the  Ballard  house  Sallie  stood 
on  the  sunny  piazza  and  looked  up  at 
the  mountains.  Life  was  growing 
very  real  to  her  as  the  days  of  maiden- 
hood passed  away,  bringing  nearer 
and  nearer  the  morning  of  her  wed- 
ding. Little  time  had  she  for  dream- 
ing, however,  for  at  the  farm  her  pres- 
ence had  become  essential,  and  she 
already  held  the  place  of  daughter  in 
the  disordered  household. 

Caleb  Ballard  still  lay  in  the  spare 
bedroom,  and  what  had  begun  bv 
being  the  joke  of  the  countryside  had 
ended  by  becoming  ils  problem.  They 
made  bets  at  the  village  store  as  to 
when  he  would  rise,  and  they  concoct- 
ed elaborate  schemes  for  his  undoing. 


In  his  family  Caleb  had,  however, 
found  an  unexpected  ally.  For  three 
days  Deborah  viewed  him  with  impa- 
tience and  expressed  her  opinion  with 
an  openness  altogether  foreign  to  her 
meek  character;  then  for  three  days 
she  watched  him  with  misgivings ;  and 
the  end  of  the  week  found  her  installed 
as  nurse  by  his  bedside.  That  he  was 
afflicted  with  some  mysterious  disease 
became  her  secret  conviction,  and 
she  bore  his  whims  in  angelic  silence. 
The  doctor  came,  laughed  and  de- 
parted, but  still  her  belief  remained 
unshaken. 

"Doctors  can't  see  a  man's  insides," 
she  declared.  "Caleb's  jest  like  a 
rotten  apple,  all  color  an'  shine  out- 
side, an'  unwholesomeness  in.  I  rec'- 
lect  when  Job  Brewster  were  a  little 
bare-footed  boy,  —  an'  now  he's  set- 
tin'  up  ter  know  a  Ballard's  insides! 
Caleb  is  took  jest  like  his  grand- 
mother, who  pined  an'  pined  tell  she 
were  the  color  of  the  wall,  an'  that  soft 
in  her  mind  she  didn't  know  a  calf 
from  a  settin'  hen.  Caleb's  pined  a 
hull  lot  already." 

"I  ain't  soft  in  my  mind,"  growled 
the  sufferer  in  the  bed. 

"Yes,  you  be,  Caleb!"  returned  Mrs. 
Ballard.  "You've  lost  count  of  the 
preserves  twict!" 

The  young  minister  came,  with 
spiritual  admonitions  for  this  unruly 
member  of  his  flock. '  He  went  sooner 
than  the  doctor  had  gone,  and  laughed 
as  the  tired  horse  drew  him  slowly 
homeward.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  although  he  took 
himself  severely  Jto  task  for  his  laxness, 
and  returned  determinedly  to  the  Bal- 
lard farm  the  very  next  day,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  neither  levity 
nor  sternness  could  move  that  grim 
old  head  from  the  pillow. 

Mrs.  Ballard  regarded  his  visits  as 
an  intrusion.  "Caleb  ain't  no  show," 
she  declared  hotly.  "Him  ter  come 
a-speechifyin'  an'  rilin'  up  a  poor 
sick-  man,  what  ain't  got  so  dreffle 
long  ter  live   nuther!      I   call   it   pre- 
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xxvii.,  22?"  asked  Caleb.  "I  wish  yon 
would  look  that  up,  Debby." 

She  found  the  verse  and  read  it 
slowly:  "Though  thou  shouldst  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a 
pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  de- 
part from  him." 

"Did  he  mean  me  by  that?"  cried 
Caleb,  angrily. 

However,  on  the  whole  the  winter 
had  passed  pleasantly  for  the  invalid, 
and  if  he  had  lost  flesh,  only  the  eyes 
of  love  could  discover  it.  Enthroned 
in  the  spare  bed,  he  exercised  a  cer- 
tain supervision  over  the  housework, 
and  received  affably  the  curious  neigh- 
bors who  came  to  regard  him.  His 
talk  was  of  politics  and  the  country  in 
general,  and  if  a  friend  strove  to  give 
the  conversation  a  personal  tone,  he 
waved  the  subject  aside  with  so  much 
spirit  that  the  most  persistent  was  dis- 
couraged. Sallie's  presence  at  the 
farm  he  regarded  with  unspoken  re- 
sentment, for,  although  he  evinced  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  matter,  he  knew  that 
the  day  set  for  the  marriage  was  rapid- 
ly drawing  nearer,  and  that  Reuben 
had  quietly  assumed  the  position  that 
he  had  thrust  upon  him,  that  of  master 
of  the  place. 

Reuben,  however,  although  direct- 
ing the  work  of  the  farm,  was  without 
funds,  and  unable  either  to  hire  help 
or  buy  the  necessary  seed  for  the  spring 
sowing.  Old  Ballard  chuckled  when 
he  thought  of  his  son's  difficulty. 
Reuben  swore  quietly  to  himself  at 
times,  but  showed  no  outward  emo- 
tion. 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  household 
Sallie  was  the  happiest;  for,  accepting 
the  situation  as  final,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  nature,  she  performed 
the  work  that  came  to  hand,  and  went 
on  her  unruffled  way.  Standing  on 
the  piazza,  her  thoughts  were  busy 
with  the  future,  while  her  eyes  were 
turned  upon  the  distant  mountains, 
when  suddenly  Reuben,  looking  ex- 
cited, came  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  and  stepped  cautiously  upon 
the  piazza,  while  at  the  same  moment 
his  mother  opened  the  kitchen  door. 


The     three     met     in     the     sunshine. 

"I've  fixed  the  old  man  this  time," 
Reuben  began,  gleefully.  "What  do 
you  s'pose  I'm  goin'  ter  do?"  The 
women  shook  their  heads. 

"I'm  goin'  ter  paint!" 

"Oh,  Reuben!"  both  exclaimed  to- 
gether. 

"Not  the  hull  house!"  his  mother 
cried,  excitedly. 

"Yes,  the  hull  house,  an'  the  hull 
barn,  an'  the  hull  granary,  an'  the 
chicken  house,  an'  the  sugar  house, 
an'  the  ice  house,  an'  the  pig  pen,  if  the 
paint  holds  out!" 

Mrs.  Ballard  clasped  her  hands  and 
turned  pale. 

"It  don't  cost  so  much,"  Reuben 
went  on.  "I  never  s'posed  paint  were 
so  cheap,  for  Father  allers  talked  as  if 
it  were  diamonds.  Now,  this  house, 
it's  so  low-studded,  it  won't  be  hardly 
nothin'." 

"Where'll  you  get  the  money  from, 
Reub?" 

"I  sold  a  ton  of  hay  yesterday,  an' 
Harvey  lies  bought  the  sugar  crop  in 
the  trees.  Peter  an'  I  will  help  him 
when  it  comes  sugarin'  time." 

"Caleb  was  askin'  somethin'  'bout 
hay  this  mornin',"  his  mother  put  in, 
anxiously. 

"He  was  out  in  the  barn  last  night," 
Reuben  returned.  "I  know  you  don't 
b'lieve  it,  Mother,  —  but  it's  the 
solemn  truth.  He's  out  ev'ry  night. 
What  on  airth  do  you  s'pose  he  wears? 
I  kind  o'  think  it's  Sallie's  waterproof. 
That's  what  makes  it  so  hard.  The 
paintin'  lies  got  ter  be  done  in  one 
day,  so  he  won't  know.  Eight  of  the 
boys  will  be  here  at  ten,  ter  paint  all 
day,  an'  they  won't  charge  a  cent.  You 
must  give  them  a  bang-up  dinner, 
Mother." 

"I'm  scar't  your  father  will  hear 
'em,  Reub." 

"No,  he  won't.  We'll  eat  in  the 
barn;  an'  you  might  make  up  a  dress 
or  something  on  the  machine,  so  ter 
drown  us  out.  We'll  paint  the  back  of 
the  house  the  very  last  thing,  ter  make 
it  safer." 

"It  don't  seem  hardly  right." 
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Reuben  laughed  scornfully.  "I 
ain't  never  hed  no  wages.  Now,  I'm 
goin'  ter  spend  them  all  ter  onct,  that's 
all." 

Mrs.  Ballard  raised  her  troubled 
eyes  to  the  house.  "What  color, 
Reub?"  she  asked. 

"You  allers  said  white,  Mother. 
The  barn  will  be  red.  Folks  mostly 
puts  on  three  coats;  but  I'll  tell  the 
boys  ter  put  on  our  one  coat  thick. 
It's  in  honor  o'  my  weddin',"  he  added, 
merrily,  with  a  glance  at  Sallie. 

At  ten  o'clock  a  big  farm  wagon 
drove  up  to  the  door,  and  eight  young 
men,  paint  brushes  in  hand,  got  out 
quietly.  Reuben  was  there  to  give  di- 
rections, and  Mrs.  Ballard  beamed 
upon  them  from  the  doorway.  They 
departed  in  different  directions,  like 
industrious  ghosts. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mrs.  Ballard 
closed  the  door  between  the  parlor  and 
the  bedroom. 

"Why,  Debby!"  cried  Caleb,  sitting 
up  in  bed,  "what's  that  for?" 

"I'm  goin'  ter  sweep,  Caleb,"  she 
answered,  with  one  guilty  eye  at  the 
crack. 

"It's  only  Wednesday." 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  the  room's  drefffe 
dirty." 

"Where's  Sallie?" 

"Gettin'  dinner.    Do  you  want  her?" 

"Do  I  ever  want  her?" 

From  eleven  to  twelve  Mrs.  Ballard 
swept  the  parlor  and  hall,  while  four 
men  worked  on  the  front  of  the  house. 
Caleb  fidgeted.  He  was  sure  sonic- 
thing  was  wrong.  At  twelve  o'clock 
thirty  ham  sandwiches,  a  gallon  of  cof- 
fee, three  dozen  doughnuts  and  half  a 
dozen  pies  were  carried  out  to  the 
barn,  and  the  eight  sat  down  to  a 
merry  meal.  Mrs.  Ballard,  much 
Unshed,  bore  in  the  invalid's  din- 
ner. 

"Didn't  I  hear  a  wagon  stop?"  he 
questioned  querulously,  while  she  ar- 
ranged the  tray. 

"Peleg  Gill  left  your  paper." 

"Why  didn't  he  come  in?"  I'm 
tired  of  lyin'  here  without  a  soul 
ter  speak  ter.     I  might  jest  as  well 


hev  a  tombstun  over  me." 

"He  was  in  a  turr'ble  hurry.  Jane 
was  waitin'  for  her  yeast." 

"He's  allers  in  a  hurry.  What's 
Reuben  doin'?" 

"He's  eatin'  his  dinner." 

"When's  he  goin'  ter  plant  the  south 
field?"  the  old  man  inquired,  with  a 
chuckle.  "Ask  him  how  much  he  got 
for  that  hay.  He  can't  do  nothin'  on 
this  farm  without  my  knowin'  it." 

At  one  o'clock  Peter,  passing  by, 
looked  in  at  the  back  window  and 
winked  wickedly.  Caleb  slipped  out 
of  bed  and  tiptoed  to  the  window.  All 
was  quiet;  the  only  object  in  sight  was 
Peter  carrying  a  long  ladder  toward 
the  barn. 

"Goin'  ter  git  more  hay,"  the  invalid 
murmured.  "Wonder  what  he  sold 
that  load  for?  He  was  cheated,  at  any 
rate,  —  he's  sech  a  fool!" 

Ten  minutes  later  Deborah,  coming 
in,  found  him  lying  back  on  the  pillow 
with  such  a  weak  expression,  that  she 
had  serious  qualms  of  conscience. 

"Goin'  ter  set  with  me?"  he  asked 
affably.  "I've  ben  turr'ble  lonely  this 
mornin'.  I've  read  my  paper  through 
twict." 

"Do  you  mind,  Caleb,  if  I  stitch  up 
a  skirt?" 

"No.  That  makes  three  skirts 
you've  hed  in  a  year.  You're  drefffe 
extravagent  in  clothes,  Debby!" 

"That  ain't  so,  Caleb,  —  an'  you 
knows  it.  There  ain't  many  women  as 
self-denyhr  as  I  be.  Forty  year  hev 
we  ben  married,  an'  this  house  ain't 
hed  a  coat  o'  paint, — an'  paint  is  cheap, 
- — turr'ble  cheap!" 

"I  don't  want  ter  hear  no  more  'bout 
it.  It's  paint,  paint,  paint,  from  morn- 
in' ter  night.  If  you  want  paint  so 
bad,  you  can  buy  it  yourself!" 

"What  with?""  demanded  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard, scornfully,  pulling  the  machine  to 
the  window.  "I  say  any  woman  who 
marries  is  a  fool!" 

"So's  a  man!"  returned  Caleb. 

After  this  interchange  of  civilities, 
the  pair  were  silent.  Debby  stitched 
away  industriously,  and  Caleb  lay 
watching  a  point  on  the  hillside  where 
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the  road  showed  through  the  naked 
trees.  His  keen  old  eyes  were  able  to 
discern  every  object  that  passed  this 
open  space,  and  in  many  cases  to  rec- 
ognize pedestrian  or  vehicle.  Pres- 
ently, with  a  sidelong  glance,  he  again 
began  a  conversation. 

'There  ain't  a  funeral  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, is  there,  Debby?" 

"Not  that  I  knows  of." 

"I  thought  I  hedn't  heerd  o'  nobody 
bein'  dead,"  he  remarked  amicably; 
"but  layin'  here,  I  don't  know  what 
happens.  What  made  me  think  so 
was  seein'  so  many  wagons.  I've 
counted  ten  in  a  half  an  hour." 

"There's  ben  a  good  many  passin' 
here  ter  day." 

"Goin'  ter  Fremont?" 

"I  s'pose  so." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Debby 
finished  the  skirt,  and  began  to  run 
up  some  sheets,  and  Caleb  had  a  nap. 
He  had  just  opened  his  eyes,  when 
there  came  a  knock  on  the  bedroom 
door. 

"Come  in!"  Caleb  cried,  sitting  up 
eagerly. 

The  young  minister  opened  the 
door.  "What!"  he  exclaimed,  "still  in 
bed!  Why,  I  thought  you  were  up 
long  ago!" 

"Still  in  bed,"  Caleb  answered, 
shaking  hands.  "Set  down.  I'm  glad 
ter  see  you.  Debby,  git  him  a  rockin' 
chair." 

With  a  flushed  face,  Deborah 
turned  toward  the  parlor  door,  —  but 
the  minister  stopped  her. 

"Don't  let  me  trouble  you,  Mrs.  Bal- 
lard," he  said.  "I'll  take  this  old  patri- 
arch here  in  the  corner.  A  hundred 
years  old,  isn't  it?  I  thought  so.  My 
grandfather  down  in  Maine  has  its 
brother.  I  suppose  you  will  be  buying 
new  things  now." 

"New  things?  What  for?  Ain't  the 
old  ones  good  enough?"  demanded 
Caleb.      * 

"I  meant  for  the  wedding,  of 
course." 

"Oh,  for  the  weddin'!  Wal,  I  s'pose 
Sallie  an'  Reuben  would  be  fools 
enough    ter    try    ter    fix    up;    but, 


preacher,  the  old  man  holds  the  purse 
strings.  There  ain't  never  ben  no 
change  made  in  the  place  sence  my 
gran'ther's  day.  Debby  lies  ben  worry- 
in'  me  an'  worryin'  me  for  forty  years 
ter  paint,  —  you  know  what  women 
be,  —  but  she'll  hev  ter  worry  forty 
years  longer." 

"Exactly."  The  young  minister 
laughed.  "But,  perhaps,  now  that  you 
are  so  fine,  you'll  want  to  keep  it  up. 
I  declare  it  was  a  great  surprise.  I 
looked  up  from  the  lower  road,  and  I 
said,  'Can  that  be  the  old  Ballard 
place!'  I  really  didn't  know  before 
what  a  fine  situation  you  had." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Caleb  said 
with  a  bewildered  look  and  putting  a 
hand  to  his  ear.  "I'm  a  little  deef."  It 
was  seldom  he  acknowledged  his  fail- 
ing. 

"I  said  the  new  paint  made  your 
house  stand  out  from  the  lower  road. 
I  think  all  Fremont  must  be  driving 
by  to  see  it.  I  met  a  dozen  teams.  It 
looks  very  well,  Mrs.  Ballard." 

"My  house  painted?"  The  question 
was  a  roar. 

"Painted!  I  should  think  so.  And 
the  barn  and  granary.  Why,  is  it  pos- 
sible you  didn't  know?" 

"Oh,  you  woman!"  Caleb  screamed, 
darting  a  look  at  his  wife,  under  which 
she  cowered.  "This  is  what  hes  ben 
goin'  on,  is  it?  This  is  what  sweepin' 
rooms  an'  stitchin'  meant,  is  it?  Oh, 
jest  let  me"  —  and  he  made  a  sud- 
den dart  from  the  bed,  while  his  wife 
sunk  fainting. 

The  minister  put  out  his  strong  arm 
and  caught  him.  "That  is  enough,, 
Mr.  Ballard,"  he  declared  sternly. 
"How  dare  you  disgrace  your  man- 
hood? Your  wife  has  cost  you  a  little 
paint;  but  what  have  you  cost  her? 
Do  you  realize,  man,  the  anxious 
hours  she  has  passed  this  winter,  the 
sleepless  nights  spent  in  brooding 
over  your  supposed  sickness?  Any 
one  who  saw  her  in  the  fall,  and  sees 
her  now,  can  guess  at  what  her  life  has 
been.  She  is  nearer  the  grave  than 
you  are." 

He  towered  over  the  old  man  in  in- 
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dignant  wrath.  Caleb  burst  into  tears. 
"She  isn't  dead,"  he  cried  wildly, 
throwing  his  arms  about  her.  "I  never 
meant  it,  sir;  I  never  meant  it!  I'm  an 
old  fool,  but  I  love  my  wife.  Debby, 
Debby!" 

The  minister  lifted  Mrs.  Ballard  ten- 
derly onto  the  bed.  "Hush!"  he  said. 
"Bring  that  glass  of  water  from  the 
table,  and  I  will  bathe  her  head." 

Caleb  clung  to  her  with  effusive  af- 
fection, as  she  came  to. 

"If  I  get  you  your  clothes,  Mr.  Bal- 
lard," the  minister  exclaimed,  "per- 
haps you  would  like  to  come  out  and 
stop  the  painting." 

"I  should  like  my  clothes,"  Caleb 
answered,  sheepishly, — "but  let  them 
go  on  with  the  paintin'.  Debby  wants 
the  house  painted,  —  an'  she  shall  hev 
what  she  wants." 

"A  praiseworthy  resolution!  It  is 
a  pity  it  did  not  occur  to  you  forty 
years  ago." 


Ten  minutes  later  the  minister 
climbed  into  his  buggy.  A  smile  was 
still  on  his  face,  but  as  he  drove  away 
he  grew  grave. 

"A  wife,"  he  murmured,  "who  for 
forty  years  has  stood  bravely  by  her 
husband's  side,  and  given  him  love 
and  duty,  the  best  of  her  life  and 
heart!  And  she  had  asked  that  little 
thing  on  which  her  simple  mind  was 
set  —  an  indulgence  that  could  have 
been  given  for  fifteen  dollars  —  and  at 
last  obtaining  it  by  fraud,  —  she, 
naturally  the  soul  of  honor!  I  won- 
der if  women  marrying  such  fellows 
think  what  marriage  means  'In  sick- 
ness and  in  health  —  till  death  do  us 
part.'  It's  a  large  contract."  He  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  then  he  gave  a 
sigh.  "I  hope  Sallie  will  be  happy," 
he  said  aloud,  and  drove  on. 

Back  at  the  Ballard  farm,  the  eight 
men  wrere  singing  as  they  kept  paint- 
ing on  in  the  spring  sunshine. 
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By  Mary  Laura  Mason. 


IT  is  as  if  we  stood  on  some  vast  shore 
Of  one  great  sea.    And  waiting  there,  we  send 
Our  gaze  far,  far  away,  until  at  last 
We  mark  some  distant  line  that  seems  the  end. 
But  Soul,  reach  on  undaunted,  bold  and  free, 

And  for  thy  aspirations  fear  no  bond, 
What  man  calls  Death  is  but  the  limit  of 
T I  is  vision:  all  the  Ocean  lies  beyond. 
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By  A.  G.  Petiengill. 

Illustrated  chiefly  from  photographs  by  S.  P.  R,  Triscott,  William  Claus  and  sketches  by  Frank  Myrick. 


IN  days  long  gone  by  a  party  of  Eng- 
lish explorers  set  sail  for  the  shores 

of  the  New  World.  Prevented  by 
head  winds  from  reaching  the  particu- 
lar point  of  their  destination  and 
driven  by  the  pressing  need  of  wood 
and  water,  they  turned  their  ship's  prow 
to  the  north  and  approached  what  is 
now  the  upper  New  England  coast. 
It  was  near  evening  of  a  late  spring- 
day;  and  as  the  good  ship  sped  on  her 
untried  way  the  watchers  aboard  saw 
appearing  out  of  the  depth  of  the  dis- 
tance ahead  a  bit  of  land.  Fearing  to 
sail  on  to  an  unknown  shore  at  night, 
they  stood  off,  and  early  the  next 
morning  again  turned  their  vessel's 
bow  to  the  land  of  the  evening  before. 
As  they  drew  closer  in,  the  dim  mass 
began  to  take  shape;  and  sailing 
around  to  the  north  they  found  it  to 
be  a  bold  and  rocky  island,  far  out  at 
sea,  and  very  fair  to  look  upon.  One  of 
the  party,  he  who  chronicled  the  event, 
deeply  grateful  for  deliverance   from 
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the  perils  of  stormy  ocean  and  treach- 
erous shore,  and  greatly  refreshed  by 
the  sight  of  the  beautiful  isle  of  green 
and  gray,  gave  impulsive  utterance 
to  his  feelings  in  the  words;  It  is  "but 
an  island  of  some  six  miles  in  com- 
pass, but  I  hope  the  most  fortunate 
ever  yet  discovered."  It  may  be  that 
this  ardent  expression  reflected  the 
thought  of  the  whole  company. 

The  massive  pile  of  land  and  rock 
that  was  hailed  with  so  much  delight 
by  those  wind-stayed  and  needy  an- 
cient mariners  is  known  to-day  as 
Monhegan,  —  the  La  Nef  and  La 
Tortue  of  Champlain,  the  St.  George 
of  Weymouth,  the  Barties  of  John 
Smith,  and  the  Southack  of  later  days. 

While  this  "bold-to"  isle  of  a  rug- 
ged clime  may  not  be  "the  most  fortu- 
nate ever  yet  discovered;"  while  it 
does  not  possess  the  political  signifi- 
cance of  a  Corsica,  nor  the  religious 
meaning  of  an  Iona,  nor  the  soft  air, 
rare  herbage,  rich  fruitage,  and  class- 
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From  an  old  painting 


weymouth's  expedition,  1605. 


ical  associations  of  its  sisters  of  the 
^Egean  sea,  it  is  yet  rich  in  pic- 
turesque beauty,  full  of  historic 
interest  and  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  most  striking  legends 
of  land  and  sea.  Small  though  the 
island  is  it  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  industrial  and  political  be- 
ginnings of  New  England,  and  is  to- 
day the  Mecca  of  the  summer  pilgrim- 
age of  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  unspoiled  and  cultured  people,  — 
business  men,  teachers,  artists,  and 
writers. 

Like  more  ambitious  history  the 
chronicles  of  Mon- 
hegan  divide  them- 
selves into  periods. 
Up  to  1605  is  the 
period  when  navi- 
gators, from  the 
Cabots  to  Cham- 
plain,  came  upon 
the  coast,  sailed  by 
the  island,  looking 
admiringly  upon  its 
rugged  beauty,  no 
doubt,  but  left  no 
mention  of  landing. 
The  authentic  his- 
tory of  this  "key- 
St<  me  of  New  Eng- 
land,"   1)  e  gf  i  11  s    in 


1605,  from  which  time  down  to  1619  is 
the  period  of  the  first  visitations  and 
initiation  of  industrial  activities. 

About  noon  of  Saturday,  May  18, 
1605,  an  Englishman,  Captain  George 
Weymouth  by  name,  commanding 
the  good  ship  Archangel,  dropped 
anchor  half  way  between  Monhegan 
and  the  group  of  islands  now  known 
as  "the  Georges."  Some  hours  after, 
accompanied  by  twelve  of  his  crew, 
he  went  ashore  upon  the  former  for 
the  purpose  of  making  observations 
and  replenishing  his  supply  of  w^ood. 
After  a  short  stay  the  party  returned 
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to  the  ship  with  the  plenteous  fruits  of 
their  visit,  and  the  next  day  sailed  their 
vessel  to  a  safer  anchorage  among  the 
islands  nearer  to  the  main.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  visit  of  Europeans 
to  Monhegan.  Rosier,  the  narrator 
of  Weymouth's  voyage,  says  by  way 
of  brief  description  of  the  place:  ''This 
island  is  woody,  grown  with  fir, 
birch,  oak,  and  beech,  as  far  as  we  saw 
along  the  shore,  and  so  likely  to  be 
within.  On  the  verge  grow  goose- 
berries, strawberries,  wild  pears  and 
wild  rose  bushes.     The  water  issued 


other  fish  in  which  the  waters  were  re- 
ported to  abound.  In  his  deeply  in- 
teresting "General  History  of  New 
England"  he  says:  "In  the  month  of 

April,    1614, with 

two  ships  from  London,  I  chanced  to 
arrive  at  Monhegan,  an  isle  of  Amer- 
ica in  430  4'  of  northeasterly  latitude." 
Again,  speaking  of  the  mountains, 
headlands  and  islands  of  the  new  coast 
and  their  remarkable  adaptability  to 
service  as  landmarks  for  explorers,  he 
says  of  Monhegan:  It  "is  a  round 
high  isle,  and  close  by  it  Monanis,  be- 
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forth  down  the  rocky  cliffs  in  many 
places;  and  much  fowl  of  divers  kinds 
breed  upon  the  shore  and  rocks." 

Following  the  visit  of  Weymouth, 
many  navigators  and  adventurers 
stopped  at  the  island  during  this  peri- 
od, some  for  a  rendezvous,  others  for 
fishing  and  fur-trading,  while  a  few 
established  there  the  base  of  their  op- 
erations for  exploring  expeditions 
along  the  coast.  Among  the  last  was 
the  famous  Captain  John  Smith,  who 
sought  the  North  Atlantic  region  for 
gold  and  whales.  Failing  these,  he 
intended  to  load  his  ship  with  cod  and 


twixt  which  is  a  small  harbor  where 
we  rid."  Later  on,  while  writing  elo- 
quently to  his  countrymen  to  try  their 
fortunes  in  this  promising  land  on  the 
main  despite  its  newness  and  strange- 
ness, he  alludes  to  the  fertility  of  New 
England  soil  and  asserts,  by  way  of 
illustration:  "I  made  a  garden  upon 
the  top  of  a  rocky  isle  in  three  and 
forty  degrees  and  a  half,  four  leagues 
from  the  main,  in  May,  that  grew  so 
well  that  it  served  for  sallets  in  June 
and  July."  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  reference  is  to  Monhegan. 
Although  Weymouth  made  the  first 
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recorded  visit  to  this  secluded  spot, 
John  Smith  is  the  first  who  mentioned 
its  name.  "Monahigen,"  as  he  gives 
it  in  his  history,  is  of  Indian  derivation 
and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
means  "grand  island."  Being  a  good 
Christian,  the  doughty  captain  did  not 
like  the  name,  for  it  smacked  too 
much  of  heathenism.  He  accordingly 
changed  it  to  Barties,  and  so  indicated 
the  island  upon  his  map  of  New  Eng- 
land.    This  pioneer  in  American  dis- 


occupied  by  Plymouth.  Returning 
soon  to  his  base  of  operations,  he  sent 
his  vessel  with  her  crew  home  and, 
embarking  in  his  smaller  craft,  ranged 
the  shore  again,  reaching  this  time  a 
point  as  far  south  as  Virginia. 

It  is  pleasant  to  lovers  of  this  iso- 
lated sentinel  of  the  sea  to  know  of 
its  close  association  with  such  emi- 
nent explorers  and  with  their  praise- 
worthy activities  in  opening  up  the 
land  for  the  beginnings  of  settlement 
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covery  lingered  at  and  about  Mon- 
hegan  for  several  months,  probably, 
making  plans,  building  boats,  it  is 
said,  exploring  the  coast  from  Penob- 
scot Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  gathering  data 
for  a  map  of  the  country,  and  perfect- 
ing it  for  the  publisher,  as  far  as  was 
possible. 

Five  years  later,  in  1619,  Captain 
Dernier,  the  last  of  the  real  explorers 
of  this  region,  arrived  at  the  island  to 
rendezvous  with  a  fellow  navigator. 
Not  finding  him,  lie  left  his  ship  and 
crew  there  to  fish,  while  he  himself 
sailed  in  a  pinnace  along  the  coast, 
going  south  as  far  as  the  place  now 


and  of  that  new  social,  political  and 
religious  life  which  in  its  present  high 
development  is  the  cherished  posses- 
sion of  the  people  of  New  England. 
Until  16 19  the  population  of  Mon- 
hegan  was  of  the  summer  sort. 
People  came  to  rendezvous  and  fish 
and  trade  with  the  Indians  upon  the 
adjacent  main;  and  when  the  pleasant 
season  was  over  and  cold  and  storms 
threatened,  the)'  betook  themselves  to 
more  genial  climes,  to  return  when 
weather  conditions  should  be  more 
favorable.  But  from  1619  on  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  to  form  a 
permanent    settlement.      Englishmen 
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had  been  going  to  the  island  for  years. 
It  was  well  and  widely  known ;  it  was 
advantageously  situated  for  commer- 
cial purposes;  it  was  comparatively 
safe  from  Indian  depredations;  it 
had  been  acquired  by  men  believing 
in  colonization.  Settlement  follows 
quickly  on  the  heels  of  repeated  visita- 
tion, and,  though  the  exact  date  is 
not  known,  nor  the  names  of  the 
people  first  locating  there,  Monhegan 
probably  had  the  beginnings  of  a  per- 
manent population  before  the  main- 
land, and  possibly  before  Plymouth. 
Three  Englishmen  put  ashore  at  Saco 
in  the  fall  of  1618  for  mutinous  con- 
duct found  their  way  to  this  island  and 
spent  a  miserable  winter  there  in  some 
abandoned  fishermen's  huts,  waiting 
for  the  relief  that  would  come  with  the 
ships  in  the  spring.  Thus  for  the  first 
time  was  there  practically  occupation 
through  the  year.  The  next  summer 
the  beginning  of  a  permanent  colony 
of  fishermen  and  fur-traders  was  prob- 
ably made.  Professor  Johnston,  the 
historian  of  ancient  Pemaquid,  says: 
"Probably  from  this  time  (1619)  the 
island  was  permanently  occupied,  at 
least  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  first 
general  Indian  war." 

With  a  possible  temporary  suspen- 
sion at  long  intervals,  but  with  ever 
increasing  prosperity,  the  colony  con- 
tinued to  the  last  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  it  reached  its  highest  de- 
gree of  activity  and  wealth.  At  this 
time,  it  is  said,  the  island  was  filled 
with  dwelling  houses.  A  busy  place 
the  village  must  have  been  in  those 
fifty  years.  Many  a  vessel  made  the 
island  her  chief  destination,  or  stopped 
there  for  stores  and  trade  on  the  way 
between  England  and  Boston,  Salem 
and  Piscataqua.  Pinnaces  and  ships 
plied  between  its  narrow  harbor  and 
the  adjacent  settlements,  bent  on 
trade.  The  haggling  of  buyer  and 
seller  resounded  among  the  rocks ;  the 
hillsides  were  covered  with  fish-flakes; 
men  in  ancient  costume  climbed  the 
bluffs  to  watch  for  schooling  mack- 
erel, and  paced  the  borders  of  the  east- 
ern  cliffs   hoping   to   sight   the   ships 


bringing  news  of  home  and  the  price 
of  fish  in  English  markets.  Into  the 
midst  of  the  earliest  of  these  scenes 
and  events,  no  doubt,  came  Samoset 
at  times.  Sachem  of  the  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  adjacent  coast  and,  by  his 
own  declaration  "Lord  of  Moratig- 
gon"  (Monhegan),  he  often  came  into 
contact  with  the  captains  frequenting 
his  domain  and  doubtless  learned 
from  them  the  " Welcome  English- 
men!" with  which  he  greeted  the  Pil- 
grims on  the  Plymouth  shore.  To  this 
settlement  and  to  the  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  came  Bradford  and 
Winslow  in  1622,  seeking  food  for  the 
starving  colonists  at  Plymouth.  They 
got  what  they  asked,  and  that  without 
pay.  The  next  year,  the  success  of 
these  men  being  noised  abroad,  the 
hungry  people  of  Weymouth  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  the  same  place  for 
bread.  History  does  not  state,  but  the 
probability  is  that  they  were  as  well 
treated  as  their  brothers  of  the  neigh- 
boring colony.  Thus  was  the  infant 
Massachusetts  nourished  of  her  who 
in  later  times  became  dependent  in 
turn. 

To  show  the  great  comparative 
prosperity  of  the  settlement  in  1672 
and  on,  and  the  influence  it  exerted  in 
the  joint  affairs  of  the  colonies  at  that 
time,  it  is  only  necessarv  to  allude  to 
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original    petition 


the  establishment  of  a  certain  new 
county  in  that  region  and  the  part 
Monhegan  took  in  the  matter.  In 
1672  the  people  inhabiting  the  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Kennebec  River  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, feeling  the  pressing  need  of 
more  law  and  order  in  their  social  and 
business  life,  petitioned  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Court  to  take  them 
under  its  care.  The  petition  was 
granted;  and  in  the  summer  of  1674 
a  county  organization  was  formed  and 
a  court  established  at  Pemaquid. 
The  new  county  was  called  Devon,  or 
Devonshire.  The 
contained  the 
names  of  ninety- 
six  men,  represent- 
ing seven  settle- 
ments. Of  these 
names,  eighteen 

—  several  m  ore 
than  the  average 
from  each  colony 

—  belonged  to 
Monhegan  par- 
ties. The  ex- 
pense attending 
the  establishment 
of  the  court  and 
county  was  £20, 
of  which  the  isl- 
and colony  of  "the 


was  assessed  £5  10s.  —  an 
amount  far  greater  than  the  tax  of 
any  other  one  settlement.  In  addition, 
out  of  a  total  of  thirty-three  officers 
created  by  the  needs  of  county  and 
court,  Monhegan  had  nine,  distrib- 
uted as  follows :  Recorder  and  clerk  of 
courts,  constable,  two  grand  jury- 
men, sargeant,  corporal,  two  county 
commissioners  out  of  four,  and  clerk 
of  writs.  Without  doubt,  at  this  time 
Monhegan  was  of  greater  importance 
in  point  of  wealth  and  enterprise  than 
any  of  her  sister  communities. 

It  would  be  very  satisfying  to  the 
lover  of  this  unique  isle  to  know  that 
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all  her  wealth  came  through  legiti- 
mate channels.  This,  however,  is  im- 
possible; for  it  is  pretty  well  substan- 
tiated that  the  bounty  of  £5  offered  in 
the  last  part  of  this  period  for  every 
Indian  brought  to  the  settlement, 
means  not  so  much  their  extermina- 
tion as  dangerous  neighbors  as  their 
capture  for  sale  into  slavery.  There 
was  little  of  buying  and  selling  in  the 
northern  regions,  in  those  days,  with 
which  Monhegan  was  not  experimen- 
tally familiar.     It  will  ever  remain  a 


Monhegan  for  refuge.  From  this 
temporarily  safe  retreat  and  compre- 
hensive point  of  view,  the  hunted 
whites  witnessed  in  all  directions 
toward  the  main  the  burning  of  their 
hard-earned  houses.  The  island  set- 
tlement itself  being  threatened  after  a 
while,  the  inhabitants,  in  company 
with  their  distressed  neighbors,  took 
ships  and  sailed  away  to  the  west  for 
safety  —  to  Salem  and  Boston. 

From  the  fall  of   1676,  the  time  of 
the  departure  of  the  settlers  west,  to 
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blot  upon  the  fair  fame  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Maine  coast  that 
the  detestable  practise  of  stealing  and 
selling  human  beings  was  pursued, 
•even  to  small  degree. 

But  all  the  prosperity  of  the  island 
was  destroyed  and  further  develop- 
ment arrested  by  the  first  Indian  war, 
which  burst  upon  New  England  in 
1675.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
summer  of  1676  that  the  colonies  on 
the  mainland,  in  the  new  county,  were 
swept  away  and  the  settlers  compelled 
to  flee  for  their  lives  to  the  islands  off 
shore.     Finally,  they  all  gathered  at 


the  treaty  of  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France  in  1763,  was  the 
period  of  practical  abandonment  of 
permanent  business  and  home-mak- 
ing. The  reason  of  this  condition  of 
things  is  not  hard  to  find.  From  the 
commencement  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675  to  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759, 
there  was  a  continual  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  bloody  and  cruel.  They 
were  five  in  all,  and  after  each  the  set- 
tler had  scarcely  time  to  raise  a  new 
house  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  and 
gather  the  fruit  of  the  spring  planting, 
before  the  war-whoop  of  the  painted 
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savage  was  again  heard  in  the  clearing 
and  the  sharp  report  of  the  gun  in  the 
quiet  woods,  while  white-faced  men 
and  women  rushed  from  field  and 
home  to  the  shelter  of  cabin  and 
stockade.  Uncertainty  and  terror 
reigned  supreme  for  almost  a  century. 
To  be  sure,  Monhegan  was  off  the 
beaten  track  of  marauding  savages; 
yet  so  great  was  the  confusion  of 
things  everywhere,  and  so  profound 
the  dread  of  the  Indians,  that  even  the 
advantage  of  isolation  did  not  avail 
for  the  return  of  the  old  prosperity. 


trade  of  that  region,  upon  recovery 
from  the  great  shock  of  the  year  be- 
fore, was  encouraged  to  center  at  the 
seat  of  government.  Such  conditions, 
along  with  the  general  confusion  in- 
cident to  the  Indian  war,  gave  little 
encouragement  to  the  self-exiled  in- 
habitants of  Monhegan  to  return,  or 
for  others  from  the  west  to  take  their 
places.  Being  of  an  independent  cast, 
they  preferred  to  fish  and  trade  with 
absolute  freedom  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  benefactor,  Charles  II., 
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Another  cause  still  prevented  re- 
newed activity  —  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  commerce  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dnke  of  York,  which, 
t'ne  next  year  after  the  destruction  of 
the  settlements,  in  1677,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  and  tried  to  reduce 
the  savages  to  a  state  of  peace  and 
build  up  a  colony  at  Pemaquid.  The 
rule  was  that  no  vessel  of  any  other 
government  should  fish  in  the  waters 
round  about  without  first  reporting 
to  the  Duke's  agent  at  Pemaquid  and 
receiving  permission.     I  besides,  all  the 


the  sturdy  Puritans  hated  with  a  most 
cordial  hatred. 

Yet,  despite  savage  wars  and  an- 
noying political  conditions,  there  was 
some  activity  on  the  island  through 
this  period,  although  of  small  pro- 
portions. In  1679  an  enterprising 
trader  by  the  name  of  Cox,  a  resi- 
dent of  Pemaquid,  but  at  that  time 
at  Piscataquid,  wrote  to  Boston 
for  a  small  loan  to  help  fit  out 
his  vessel  for  Monhegan,  where 
he  hoped  to  exchange  his  commodi- 
ties for  furs,  and  thus  make  a  profit- 
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able  voyage.  In  1686  there  was  a  sale 
of  land  near  the  harbor  to  a  party 
planning  to  engage  in  business.  In 
1730  William  Vaughan,  a  prominent 
man  living  on  the  Damariscotta  River, 
had  a  fishing  station  on  the  island,  but 
all  details  concerning  the  matter  are 
lacking.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
settlement  was  trying  in  a  small  way 
to  recover  itself.  There  may  have 
been  a  few  inhabitants  all  through  this 
period,  but  if  so,  the  community  was 
of  such  little  importance  that  it  at- 
tracted no  particular  notice  from  its 
neighbors  over  the  sea  at  Pemaquid. 
The  records  of  this  ancient  settlement 
have  little  to  say,  in  this  period,  of  the 
far-away  isle. 

But  when  Quebec  fell  and,  four 
years  later,  peace  was  established  be- 
tween the  long  contending  European 
disputants,  New  England  people  be- 
gan to  take  heart  and  push  east.  All 
along  the  Maine  coast  and  in  the  in- 
terior old  settlements  were  revived  and 
new  ones  established.  Seekers  for 
home  and  fortune  were  again  attracted 
to  Monhegan.  They  came  from  the 
west  and  north.  The  Bickfords  of 
Beverly  purchased  the  island  in  1770 
for  £160,  and  in  1790  disposed  of  it  to 
Henry  Trefethren,  who  with  his  two 
sons-in-law,  sharers  of  the  property, 


occupied  it  for  a  long  time;  and  their 
descendants  now  hold  much  of  the 
land.  As  time  wore  on  and  business 
up  and  down  the  coast  improved, 
Monhegan  began  to  grow  popu- 
lous and  thrifty  again.  Fishing 
was  profitable,  good  homes  were  built, 
and  general  advance  was  made,  until 
1839,  when  the  settlement  became  a 
plantation.  Since  then  things  have 
gone  quietly  on;  and  to-day  the  com- 
munity consists  of  a  hundred  souls  and 
is  a  part  of  a  great  state;  privileged  to 
share  her  blessings,  and  able  to  assist 
in  bearing  the  burdens  of  her  govern- 
ment, even  as  its  forerunner  was  wont 
to  do  in  relation  to  the  county  of 
Devon  over  two  hundred  years  ago. 
In  addition  to  well  authenticated 
historical  events  and  personages, 
countless  traditions  cluster  about 
Monhegan  —  guesses  at  fact  mixed 
with  island  folk-lore.  It  was  said  in 
Spain,  over  three  centuries  ago,  that 
a  number  of  Englishmen  were  living 
on  an  island  in  the  northern  seas  in 
lat.  430  and  eight  leagues  from  the 
mainland.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  identify  this  place  with  Monhegan. 
It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  fa- 
mous Popham  expedition  rendez- 
voused here,  in  the  summer  of  1607, 
on  its  way  to  found  a  colony  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  and  that,  de- 
laying their  departure,  the  people  held 
a  religious  service  on  the  island  on 
Sunday,  August  9,  during  which  the 
chaplain  preached  a  sermon,   said  to 
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be  the  first  sermon  in  English  on  New 
England  soil.  There  is  an  interesting 
old  painting  representing  this  rendez- 
vous. Two  ships  and  a  pinnace  of  an- 
cient style  lie  at  anchor  on  the  east 
side  of  the  island.  Several  boat-loads 
of  people  approach  the  shore  to  land. 
At  some  remove  from  the  water  line 
a  huge  cross  stands.  On  the  right 
towers  White  Head  with  Burnt  Head 
beginning  to  rise  at  the  left.  Original 
sources  of  information  wholly  support 
neither  the  story  of  the  visit,  nor  the 
conception  of  the  artist. 

There  were  those  living  years  ago 
who  told  of  a  British  warship  that  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  harbor  some 
time  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. While  quietly  riding  on  the 
little  bay  a  squall  came  up  from  the 
northwest.  The  people  warned  some 
of  her  officers,  who  were  ashore,  to 
slip  the  vessel's  cable  and  put  out  to 
sea,  as  her  position  was  dangerous. 
The  advice  was  ignored.  In  the  mean- 
time the  squall  sped  swiftly  on,  black 
and  ominous.  Over  the  loom  of  Ma- 
nana,  up  the  narrow  harbor,  it  rushed, 
and  with  tremendous  force  hurled  it- 
self upon  the  doomed  ship.  She  was 
driven  ashore  and  pounded  to  pieces 
by  wind  and  wave.  To-day  her  great 
guns   lie   among'    the    rocks    close    in 


shore,  but  hidden  from  prying  eyes 
by  plentiful  seaweed.  Other  stories 
there  are,  of  murderous  Indians,  and 
wreck,  and  treasure,  thrilling  to  .the 
soul  and  captivating  to  the  fancy,  ex- 
cellent material  for  poet  and  novelist, 
but  hardly  meeting  the  requirements 
of  sober  history. 

But  had  Monhegan  no  history  and 
no  tradition  whatever,  the  island 
would  still  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
scenically.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  picturesque,  this  Advanced  Guard 
of  the  island  host  of  Maine  is,  in  many 
respects,  not  surpassed,  if  indeed 
equalled,  by  any  of  its  companions  on 
the  coast.  There  is  no  other  just  like 
it.  Its  nature  and  its  life  are  pecu- 
liarly its  own.  It  lies  ten  miles  from 
the  nearest  mainland,  far  out  on  the 
bosom  of  the  restless  sea.  No  fog 
but  gently  envelops  its  mighty  form; 
no  storm  but  fiercely  beats  upon  its 
devoted  head;  no  billows  but  severely 
lash  its  rocky  sides;  no  summer  waters 
but  reflect  their  richest  radiance  to 
dress  the  isle  in  beautiful  tints;  no 
brightly  shining  moon  but  softens  its 
rugged  outlines  and  gives  to  the  pass- 
ing mariner  pleasing  impressions  of 
repose  and  grandeur.  Alone,  yet  not 
alone ;  for  a  huge  black  rock  —  whale- 
back    Manana  —  rises    abruptly   from 
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the  sea  and  stands  close  by;  sharer  of 
the  isolation  of  its  greater  sister,  ef- 
fective foil  to  her  beauty.  From  the 
northern  end  of  this  huge  bulk,  a 
much  smaller  ledge,  called  Smutty 
Nose,  crosses  nearly  to  the  main 
island,  forming  a  harbor  of  miniature 
proportions.  This  little  arm  of  the 
sea  partakes  of  every  mood  of  the 
great  body  to  which  it  belongs.  When 
the  ocean  is  calm,  the  little  bay  is  as 
still  as  a  mill-pond,  save  for  the  long 
swell  undulating  gently  along  its 
course;  but  when  the  sea  is  disturbed 
and  angry,  it  hurls  its  great  billows 
into  the  harbor's  wide-open  mouth, 
quickly  changing  the  quietude  of  the 
place  to  a  boiling  caldron,  on  the 
broken  surface  of  which  the  boats 
pitch  and  toss  and  roll  in  wild  con- 
fusion. 

The  common  landing-places  for  vis- 
itors coming  by  packet  are  the  two 
little  beaches  named  North  and  South. 
Grouped  in  picturesque  confusion  at 
their  head  are  the  principal  fish- 
houses,  while  all  kinds  of  fishing  para- 
phernalia are  scattered  about.  Be- 
yond, commanding  a  good  view  of  the 


harbor  from  many  points,  lies  the 
straggling  village. 

The  hamlet  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  an  almost  imaginary  line, 
consisting  of  the  slender  stream  that 
forms  the  outlet  of  an  extensive 
marsh.  One  part  of  the  village  goes 
by  the  name  of  "the  North  end";  the 
other,  "the  South  end."  The  little 
schoolhouse  stands  in  one  part,  and 
the  modest  chapel  in  the  other,  while 
half  way  between  is  the  public  library. 
Along  the  irregular  line  drawn 
through  these  points  runs  the  single 
ragged  roadway,  on  either  side  of 
which,  in  valley  and  on  hillside,  ex- 
tend the  houses  and  business  estab- 
lishments of  the  people.  But  one 
building  is  pretentious  —  the  old 
square  mansion  called  the  Trefethren 
house,  built  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  dignified  bearing  of  old  colo- 
nial homes  is  still  apparent  in  its  aged 
form;  and  the  wondering  visitor  asks 
himself  how  it  was  that  such  an  ambi- 
tious structure  could  have  come  into 
existence  in  so  great  isolation. 

The  homes  generally  are  modest 
but  comfortable.     The  people  are  of 
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New  England  stock,  and  though  long 
years  of  practical  isolation  have  pro- 
duced   in    them    certain    peculiarities, 
they    compare    favorably    with    other 
communities  similarly  situated,  and  in 
some  respects  with  those  more  advan- 
tageously placed.     While  not  as  ex- 
cessively enterprising  as  many  of  their 
brethren  in  the  cities,  they  are  yet  pro- 
gressive and  very  thrifty.      One  who 
knows  them  well  by  experience  asserts 
that  there  is  no  more  prosperous  fish- 
ing village  along  the  whole  coast  than 
theirs.      Their     morality     is     unques- 
tioned, and  their  religious  expression 
spontaneous    and    sincere.      He    who 
attends  their  social 
meetings  is  deeply 
impressed  by  their 
naturalness  in  wor- 
ship, and  finds  him- 
self wishing  often- 
times    that     such 
might   become   the 
condition    of    the 
sermon  -  -  satiated 
and    spiritually    in- 
different people  of 
the  main. 

Yet  these  people 
share  some  of  the 
faults  of  less  ar- 
cadian simplicity. 
Feuds  between  the 


two  ends  of  the  town  are  suspected 
to  have  occurred.  The  student  of 
tradition  tells  of  the  ice-house  near 
the  marsh,  once  nearly  completed, 
now  entirely  gone  to  pieces  be- 
cause of  the  sectional  differences 
of  its  projectors.  He  tells  of  the 
great  seine  boat,  drawn  up  near  the 
store,  that  is  fast  passing  into  de- 
cay because  of  the  indisposition  of  the 
islanders  to  agree  upon  a  method  of 
working  her  in  the  mackerel  fishery. 
But  such  little  tiffs  are  the  mark  of  no 
great  weakness,  and  they  are  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  the  fishermen  observe 
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the  unwritten  law  that  lobsters  shall 
be  trapped  only  in  winter  when  other 
fishing  is  not  safe. 

A  little  gardening  is  done  —  just 
enough  for  a  fresh  vegetable  in  its 
season  and  a  bright  flower  for  the  sit- 
ting room.  But  the  vocation  is  fish- 
ing; and  at  this  the  men  toil  hard 
through  summer  and  winter,  through 
sunshine  and  rain,  and,  when  op- 
pressed by  the  monotony  of  it  all, 
lighting  up  their  lonely  lives  by  oc- 
casional visits  to  the  mainland,  and 
by  "sings"  and  "parties"  at  home. 

Monhegan  business  establishments 
—  the  fish  houses 
— are  deeply  inter- 
esting to  lovers  of 
the  marine.  Of 
the  simplest  archi- 
tecture, and  often 
somewhat  dilapi- 
dated, they  are 
yet  exceedingly 
picturesque  by 
reason  of  the  yel- 
lowing touch  of 
age,  the  artistic 
grouping  of  roofs, 
and  the  odd  bits 
lying  about.  To 
the  painter  seek- 
ing novelties,  they 
are  a  prize. 

If  the  outside 
is  unique,  the  in- 
terior is   more   so. 

Everything  is  marine,  in  itself  or  by 
association,  —  lines,  nets,  floats,  oars, 
masts,  sails,  dories,  decoy  ducks  and 
a  score  of  other  objects,  hung  here 
and  heaped  there.  With  an  old  gray- 
bearded  sea-dog,  possessed  of  a  strong 
propensity  for  telling  "yarns,"  sitting 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  sea-tools,  a 
Dickens  could  make  much  of  such 
material. 

As  to  other  aspects  of  Monhegan,  it 
is  to  be  said  that  the  island  proper  is  one 
and  five-eighths  miles  long  and  five- 
eighths  wide,  containing  about  one 
thousand  acres.  At  the  highest  point 
it  towers  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  ocean,  while  in  its 


lowest  parts  the  marshy  land  is  at 
about  the  level  of  the  sea.  Between 
the  frequent  hills,  for  the  most  part 
rock-covered  and  bare,  valleys  lie,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  miniature  streams 
run  their  little  journey  to  lowland  and 
sea.  In  the  spring  and  fall,  when 
rains  are  heavy  and  frequent,  these 
streamlets  rush  in  foaming  torrents 
down  their  rocky  beds,  for  their  water 
sheds  are  often  steep  and  high.  The 
general  trend  of  the  surface  is  down- 
ward from  the  heights  at  the  north,  to 
Lobster  Point  at  the  south.  The  west- 
ern shore  is  comparatively  low,  while 


A    FISHERMAN  S    HOUSE. 

the  eastern  coast  is  broken  up  into  a 
series  of  immense  rocks  and  lofty 
headlands,  the  latter  terminating,  in 
most  cases,  in  high,  precipitous  cliffs. 
These  rocky  heights  are  very  fine,  and 
are  not  surpassed  this  side  of  Grand 
Manan.  White  Head  and  its  com- 
panion just  over  the  deep,  wide  gorge 
are  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Ragged  and  wild  their  descent 
to  the  ever  restless  water  laving  their 
base.  The  climber  needs  the  utmost 
skill  and  nerve  to  make  his  way  safely 
down  their  bold  front,  even  if  it  can  be 
done  at  all.  The  sure-footed  sheep 
that  have  had  free  range  of  the  island 
for  vears,  sometimes  venture  too   far 
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down  among  the  crags  in  their  search 
for  tufts  of  tender  grass  and,  failing  to 
find  their  way  back,  miserably  perish 
on  some  rocky  shelf,  leaving  their 
wool  and  bones  to  whiten  in  the  sum- 
mer rain  and  sunshine,  pathetic  re- 
minder of  the  poor  dumb  life  there 
wretchedly  brought  to  an  end.  It  is 
said  by  observing  ones  among  the 
islanders  that,  when  the  winter  storms 
are  hardest,  the  huge  billows  rush  with 
so  great  force  upon  these  bold  head- 
lands that  their  spray,  hurled  many 
scores  of  feet  into  the  air,  is  car- 
ried by  the  swiftly 
across  the  island 
and  against  the 
window-panes  o  f 
the  dwelling- 
houses,  where  the 
evaporating  water 
leaves  the  salt  de- 
posited to  give 
proof  of  its  distant 
source. 

To  him  who 
loves  the  rocks, 
and  the  sea-weed, 
and  the  bits  of 
ocean  life  among 
them,  and  the 
breaking  waves 
with  their  rushing 
foam  and  tossing 
spray,  the  shore 
line  of  this  out- 
post of  the  main  is 
a  continual  marvel. 

In  the  whole  circuit  of  the  coast  there 
are  scarcely  two  places  that  are  similar. 
The  minerals  range  from  fine  sand  at 
the  landing,  up  through  wonderfully 
varied  pebbles  and  gigantic  boulders, 
to  the  great  shapeless  masses  of  rock- 
forming  the  headlands  at  the  north. 
Here  the  tourist  conjures  up  all  sorts 
of  objects  among  the  ledges  and 
crags.  Nature  gives  the  suggestion, 
indeed,  but  the  imagination  of  the  en- 
thusiastic onlooker  gives  it  complete 
form.  Staircases  there  are  leading  up 
from  the  water's  edge,  balconies  over- 
looking sheer  descents,  and  the  inevi- 
table pulpit-rock.    His  satanic  majesty 


one  time  visited  the  island,  —  for  here 
the  place  where  he  sat,  and  there  the 
pool  where  he  bathed.  In  Gull  Rock, 
the  huge  projecting  ledge  near  the 
south  end,  there  is  a  cave-like  opening, 
quite  extensive  and  very  interesting, 
but  difficult  of  access.  This  rocky 
room  of  generous  entrance  looks  out 
upon  the  eastern  sea,  and  is  just  the 
place  of  a  summer  morning  to  dream 
the  hours  away,  or  of  a  late  afternoon 
to  watch  the  shadows  lengthen  upon 
the  silent  deep. 

The  finest  examples  of  sea-washed 
rocks  are  to  be  found  at  "the  North 
end."  Huge  their 
forms,  rich  their 
colorings,  marvel- 
ous their  tints 
changing  with  the 
moving  sun! 
Could  artist  trans- 
fer them  to  his 
canvas  as  they 
really  are,  he 
w  o  u  1  d  do  what 
artist  never  yet  has 
done. 

There  is  a  ragged 
place  south  of  Gull 
Rock  called  "the 
Washer  w  o  man." 
Removed  a  little 
from  the  shore  is  a 
ledge  making,  with 
the  black  rocks 
about,  a  deep  and 
wide  pool.  A  bil- 
low rushing  in  from  the  sea  is  broken 
upon  the  ledge  and  destroyed.  All 
over  the  rock  its  waters  flow.  Whirl- 
ing, tossing,  foaming,  they  reach  the 
basin.  Still  wild  and  restless,  they 
hurry  back  and  forth,  chafing  in  their 
narrow  confines.  In  all  their  dis- 
quietude, they  take  upon  themselves 
in  the  bright  summer  sun  the  most 
marvelous  colors  and  delicate  tints. 
There  is  no  white  like  that  of  their 
foam,  and  no  greens  like  those  of  tlieir 
ceaseless  flowings  and  tossings.  The 
energy  and  vividness  of  it  all  enchain 
one.  It  is  a  place  to  wonder  and  ad- 
mire, and  —  worship. 
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In  the  old  days  the  island  was  well 
covered  with  woods ;  but  now  they  are 
confined  to  the  northern  end.  The 
trees  are  mostly  evergreen.  As  one 
rambles  through  the  wooded  parts,  he 
is  surprised  to  find  much  of  the  beauty 
of  great  forests  meeting  him.  Old 
wood  roads  and  pathways  abound,  as 
on  the  main;  and  scarcely  a  walk  but 
is  bordered  by  bush  and  fern  and  car- 
peted by  the  softest  and  greenest  of 
grass.  The  most  delicate  flowers 
grow  on  the  barren  hillsides  and 
among  the  crags.  It  is  with  a  thrill  of 
delight  that  the  appreciative  tourist 
plucks  from  the  most  unpromising 
nook  some  sweet-scented,  graceful  lit- 
tle blossom. 

The  views  to  be  obtained  on  this 
"Island  of  the  Wild  Rocks"  are  rich, 
varied,     and     comprehensive.       The 
scenery  is  not  all  watery 
waste,  and  not  all  dismal 
ledge.     As  one  sits  of  a 
summer     afternoon     on 
the  veranda  of  his  cot- 
tage close  by  the  shore,  — - 
and  looks  dreamily  out 
upon  the  harbor  and  up 
to    the    summit    of    the                .,— ,.  - 
towering     black     pile 
opposite,  he  at  once  be- 
comes conscious  of  the 
singular   beauty    of    the 
scene.  The  gentle  wave- 
lets of  the  quiet  bay  soft- 
ly lap  the  shore  almost 


under  him,  making  a 
subdued  singing  noise  in 
the  sand  as  they  flow 
and  ebb.  A  little  way 
out  rides  the  diminutive 
fishing  fleet  of  the  island- 
ers at  their  moorings  — 
•  thirty  boats  or  more  — 
punts,  dories,  and  tiny 
open  sloops  a  score  of 
feet  in  length;  and  over 
on  the  other  side,  close 
js  j.  under  the  frowning  mass 

of  Manana,  a  schooner 
keeps  rhythmic  motion 
with  the  long  swell,  — 
with,  perchance,  a  white 
mackerel  steamer  near  by,  patiently 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  her  prey. 
As  the  spectator  begins  to  feel  his 
enthusiasm  kindling  at  the  sight, 
there  appear  on  the  sunlit  waters  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  a  number 
of  boats  returning  from  the  fishing 
grounds.  Lazily  they  move  over  the 
scarcely  rippling  surface,  and  with 
conscious  effort  make  their  moor- 
ings and  discharge  their  freight.  Over 
all  are  the  mid-afternoon  sun  and  the 
clear,  pure  atmosphere;  and  to  the 
north  and  south,  the  long  reaches  of 
placid,  shining  ocean. 

As  one  leaves  the  village  and  seeks 
the  higher  land,  his  eyes  are  blessed 
by  scenes  of  greater  beauty  still.  As 
he  climbs,  new  vistas  appear,  —  one  a 
rocky  valley  bordered  by  hardy  vege- 
tation sufficient  to  soften  its  severity, 
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and  descending  gradually  to  the -sea 
shining  silver  white  under  an  August 
sun ;  out  upon  the  ocean,  a  ship  almost 
becalmed;  beyond,  a  large  schooner 
hull  down.  As  one  continues  his 
progress  he  reaches  the  most  com- 
manding outlook  on  the  island.  Here 
he  sees  what  the  eyes  of  few  are  privi- 
leged to  rest  upon.  Comprehensive  and 
grand  is  the  view.  The  horizon  line 
is  broken  only  here  and  there.  From 
the  northeast  to  the  west  the  Maine 
coast  stretches  in  rugged  beauty,  the 
adjacent  waters  shimmering  in  the 
sun.  Numerous  islands,  of  varying 
size  and  aspect,  fringe  the  shore,  and 
at  the  north,  looming  in  the  hazy  at- 
mosphere, rise  the  beautiful  blue  Cam- 
den hills.  Seguin  lies  a  score  of  miles 
to  the  west,  and  Matinicus  the  same 
distance  to  the  east.  The  rest  is  — 
ocean;  ocean  with  his  wonderful 
sweep ;  ocean 
with  his  variant 
moods ;  ocean 
with  his  jour- 
neying ships. 

R  a  m  b  1  i  n  g  ■$ 

still  further  in 
his  quest  for 
the  beautiful, 
the  tourist  ar- 
rive s  at  the 
western  verge 
of  Li  g  h  t 
House  hill  just 
as  the  sun  is 
g  o  i  n  g  down, 
attended  1>\  his 
retinue  of  sum- 


mer clouds.  His 
slant  rays  yield 
slowly  to  the  gath- 
e  r  i  n  g  chill  and 
% ■  -,  gloom  of  evening. 
A  narrow  path  of 
reddish  gold  leads 
from  the  north  of 
--"  the  Great  Rock, 
over  the  sea  to  the 
shore  in  the  far 
distance.  A  little 
fleet  of  fishing 
boats  under  the 
huge  shoulder  of  Manana  try  for  bait, 
—  partly  within  the  golden  path.  The 
sun  disappears;  the  brightness  rises 
from  sea  and  land  to  the  upper 
clouds;  the  heavens  are  aflame;  the 
sunset  is  in  its  glory.  At  that  su- 
preme moment  the  light  above  the 
watcher's  head  streams  out  white 
and  bright,  to  shine  while  the  sun 
sleeps,  to  give  clear  rays  to  needy 
men  in  place  of  the  god  of  day. 
The  dew  falls  faster  and  the  chill 
but     no     o-loom     is     felt 


increases, 

by  the  wayfarer  as  he  descends 
the  hill  to  the  village;  the  up- 
lifting influences  of  the  island  sun- 
set fill  his  soul  to  the  full.  And 
on  the  morrow  as,  perchance,  lie 
sails  out  of  the  little  harbor  bound 
for  his  distant  home,  he  finds  himself 
repeating  to  himself  the  words  of  the 
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"Monhegan  is  a  pleasant  isle, 
As  fair  as  fair  can  be, 
The  sweetheart  of  the  summer  sun, 
The  jewel  of  the  sea." 


Yes,  Monhegan  is  full  of  interest 
and  charm;  and  its  power  of  attraction 
is  increasing  every  year.  The  histo- 
rian goes  there  to  solve  perplexing 
problems  of  local  history;  the  artist 
turns  hither  for  new  and  striking  sub- 
jects, of  which  village  and  shore  are 


full,  making  the  island  the  most  paint- 
able  of  any  on  the  coast;  the  literary 
man  seeks  in  this  far-away  place  new 
motives,  situations,  characters  and 
pictures  for  his  book,  and  finds  them 
in  the  simple  life  of  the  people  and  in 
the  varied  scenery.  So  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  island  is  contributing 
to  make  still  more  precious  Amer- 
ica's rich  possessions  of  art  and 
letters. 


THE    POET. 

By  Frederick  Rosslyn. 

HE  sang  of  trailing  showers  and  wind-swept  downs,- 
He  who  but  knew  the  tragic  hearts  of  towns; 
Of  scudding  cloud  and  storm-tossed  waters  wide;- 
And  'twixt  the  four  walls  of  an  attic  died. 


BRUTE   OR   MAN  — THE   ANNEXATION    PROBLEM 

By  Raymond  L.  Bridgman. 


N  a  few  years,  as  the 
history  of  mankind 
goes,  men  and  women 
will  be  studying  the 
deeds  of  the  United 
States  as  we  study 
those  of  Rome  and  of  Athens,  of 
Egypt  and  of  Assyria,  with  an 
equal  lapse  of  time  rolling  between 
and  with  solicitude  for  their  future 
as  we  now  are  solicitous  for  ours. 
They  will  forecast  their  duty  and  their 
destiny,  in  part,  by  the  successes  and 
by  the  failures  of  antiquity,  among 
which  will  stand  the  record  of  the  great 
American  republic. 

In  the  development  of  mankind  dur- 
ing a  period  of  such  length,  whether  it 
be  upward  or  downward,  it  is  inevi- 
table that  our  status  will  change  great- 
ly. We  cannot  stand  still.  Personal 
traits  will  change  as  our  many  race  ele- 
ments become  blended,  as  new  ideas 
affect  life's  motives,  and  as  new  sur- 
roundings and  enlarged  perspective 
alter  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  men. 
Even  physical  types  change.  The  Cav- 
alier and  the  Puritan  are  no  longer 
with  us.  The  Highlander  and  the 
Lowlander  are  not  as  they  were  five 
hundred  years  ago.  We  here  include 
all  races.  Our  political  institutions  are 
changing  rapidly.  Our  successors 
twenty  centuries  hence  will  not  think 
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or  act  with  our  purposes  or  our 
methods. 

But  our  acts  as  a  nation  are  free, 
and  they  are  our  own.  It  is  for  us, 
here  and  now,  to  have  a  share  in  de- 
termining the  course  of  the  current 
which  will  continue  for  ages  to  come, 
when  the  great  names  of  our  times  are 
mere  items  in  chronology  and  when 
only  the  organic  acts  of  our  mighty 
republic  will  be  studied  for  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  development  of  mankind. 
Shall  the  acts  which  are  done  just  at 
the  juncture  of  these  two  centuries  be 
such  as  shall  be  acknowledged  here- 
after to  have  been  in  direct  line  with 
straightforward  progress  to  the  high- 
est ideal  of  the  race,  or  shall  the  stu- 
dent of  the  records  of  a  shattered  and 
vanished  nation  put  his  finger  upon 
this  point  in  our  career  and  say:  "Here 
began  that  departure  from  the  path  of 
national  rectitude  and  that  offence 
against  the  law  of  national  growth  and 
integrity  which  led  to  its  calamitous 
and  needless  downfall"?  Shall  the  na- 
tion to-day  so  act  as  to  insure  its  per- 
petual life  and  growth  in  the  trans- 
formed conditions  of  national  exist- 
ence scores  of  centuries  hence,  or  shall 
it  stand  in  history  as  do  Greece  and 
Rome,  as  the  ruins  upon  which  have 
been  erected  still  later  structures? 

Some  people  believe  that  there  is  a 
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law  for  the  development  of  mankind 
which  includes  all  the  nations  and  all 
time,  wherein  humanity  exists.  They 
believe  that  there  is  "that  far-off  divine 
event  toward  which  all  creation 
moves."  They  believe  that  there  is  a 
high  ideal,  an  ultimate  goal,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  human  ideal  or 
attainment  higher,  and  beyond  which 
there  is  no  advancing.  They  believe 
that  this  ideal  will  be  reached  when 
"the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more," 
and  when  reason  shall  succeed  brute 
force  as  the  ruler  of  mankind.  This 
means,  politically  speaking,  that  there 
will  prevail  around  the  globe,  if  this 
ideal  is  realized,  a  code  of  international 
law  so  general  that  every  community 
will  obey  it,  as  it  now  obeys  its  own 
national  and  local  laws,  joined  with 
local  codes,  which  will  protect  fully  all 
personal  rights  and  which  will  give 
free  scope  for  all  desirable  personal  ac- 
tivity. National  existence  then  will 
have  been  merged  in  the  broader  and 
deeper  unity  of  all  mankind.  Inter- 
course between  the  ends  of  the  earth 
will  be  absolutely  free,  and  will  be  hin- 
dered only  by  the  limitations  of  time 
and  space.  Small  nations  and  great 
nations,  as  we  now  speak  of  nations, 
will  occupy  their  several  areas  without 
thought  of  aggressive  action  against 
each  other  and  without  a  dollar  paid 
for  national  defence.  The  rights  of 
each  will  be  secure  under  the  guaran- 
tee of  all  the  world  for  peace.  And 
this  ideal  will  have  been  reached,  not 
by  brute  conquest  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong,  nor  by  offensive  and  defensive 
alliances  whereby  selfish  foresight  sup- 
plements brute  force,  but  by  the 
growth  of  genuine  friendliness  be- 
tween nations  and  by  a  general  recog- 
nition of  the  profit  of  peace  with  the 
unity  of  mankind. 

In  that  unity  the  ideal  of  the  human 
race  as  an  organic  whole  will  be 
reached.  Each  part  will  contribute  to 
the  good  of  every  other  and  will  re- 
ceive contributions  from  every  other. 
Personal  activity  and  success  will  be 
limited  only  by  inborn  hindrances. 
This  is  the  high  ideal  which  we  may 


expect  to  attain,  above  which  there 
can  be  no  higher,  and  beyond  which 
there  is  no  possibility  of  going.  This 
is  the  ideal  to  attain  which  we  are 
bound  to  shape  all  our  national  policy, 
and  failing  to  realize  which  we  are 
working  at  cross  purposes  with  the 
law  which  underlies  the  development 
of  humanity. 

Some  people  are  pleased  not  to 
recognize  this  omnipotent  factor  in 
human  progress.  They  are  contempt- 
uous toward  all  who  do.  But  they  need 
not  consider  that  factor  unless  they 
choose.  It  will  crush  them  just  the 
same.  Other  people,  however,  ac- 
knowledge it  to  the  full ;  and  such  will 
regard  the  highest  motives  which  can 
animate  us  and  the  broadest  wisdom 
which  can  guide  us,  provided  they  are 
not  swept  off  from  their  feet  by  the 
newness  and  the  strangeness  of  the 
prospect  of  annexing  more  territory  to 
the  Union. 

The  question  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  shall  pursue  the  policy 
of  annexation  is  to  be  determined  by 
this  highest  possible  standard,  —  the 
agreement  of  that  policy  with  the  ideal 
condition  when  the  world  shall  be  at 
perpetual  peace,  with  justice  to  every 
individual.  Such  an  ideal  is  not  be- 
yond human  attainment,  and  by  as 
much  as  men  or  nations  fail  to  strive 
for  it,  by  so  much  are  they  false  to  the 
light  which  they  have  already. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Union  would  follow 
if  annexation  prevails.  It  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  in  all  probability 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  mankind  at  large  would  suffer  by 
the  policy  of  annexation,  and  that 
peace  and  prosperity  will  be  promoted 
by  restricting  our  domain  to  our  pres- 
ent boundaries.  The  annexation  of 
Hawaii  is  an  accomplished  fact;  but  it 
may  prove  to  be  best  for  both  parties, 
as  they  were  before  the  annexation,  to 
maintain  as  large  a  measure  of  home 
rule  for  the  islands  as  possible,  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  participation  on 
their  part  with  any  affairs  upon  the 
continent.     But  the  nation  now  faces 
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the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  the 
Ladrones,  the  Carolines,  Porto  Rico, 
and  even  Cuba;  for,  shameful  to  say, 
some  men  are  so  seared  to  the  moral 
effect  of  the  declaration  with  which 
the  United  States  began  the  war  for 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  that  they  regard 
its  annexation  in  the  near  future  as  a 
profitable  and  unobjectionable  pro- 
ceeding. 

With  these  questions  to-be  answered, 
the  problem  is  to  be  studied  in  the 
long*  perspective  of  centuries.  The 
largest  standard  of  measurement,  must 
be  used.  The  forces  which  have 
shaped  the  development  of  mankind 
thus  far  must  be  weighed  as  accurately 
as  we  can  from  the  records  of  history, 
while  into  the  future  must  be  project- 
ed the  forces  of  the  present,  all  of 
them,  not  only  man's  present  stand- 
ard, but  the  loftiest  height  to  which 
he  can  attain.  The  measure  in  which 
we  discharge  our  duty  in  this  crisis 
must  be  judged  by  the  degree  to  which 
we  rise  to  the  possible  attainment  of 
humanity. 

Thus  far  in  the  development  of  the 
status  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
velopment of  all  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
physical  force  and  brute  motives  have 
been  predominant.  Selfish  fitness  to 
survive  has  been  the  inexorable  stand- 
ard, and  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  recognized  as  the  controlling 
factor  in  the  struggle  of  races  of  men 
and  of  races  of  brutes  alike.  But  the 
fatal  consequences  of  this  universal 
law  have  their  lesson  for  intelligent 
men  who  would  rest  content  under  it. 
The  fighting  monsters  in  the  animal 
kingdom  have  had  their  triumphs  and 
have  disappeared.  Great  fighting  na- 
tions have  arisen  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
summer  thunder  cloud,  have  attained 
their  terrible'  proportions,  have 
wreaked  their  fury  and  have  spent 
their  force,  leaving  wrecks  and  devas- 
tation behind  them,  conferring  little  or 
no  benefit  upon  humanity,  and  con- 
tinuing no  longer,  in  comparison  with 
the  ages  during  which  they  might 
have  survived,  than  the  thunder  storm 


continues  compared  with  the  year  dur- 
ing which  it  occurs. 

Thus  far  in  the  history  of  nations, 
brute  qualities,  physical  and  mental, 
have  triumphed.  Physical  strength, 
mere  material  weight,  has  been  a  chief 
factor.  Animal  qualities  of  mind  have 
been  joined  with  it.  Cunning  and  in- 
genuity have  borne  their  part.  Deceit 
and  selfishness,  but  always  with  the  in- 
tellectual qualities  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  cunning  of  the  fox  or  the 
subtlety  of  the  serpent,  have  prevailed. 
It  is  the  brute  which  has  triumphed 
thus  far  in  the  record  of  the  nations  of 
the  past  which  have  overrun  the 
world,  while  the  permanence  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  globe  is  not 
sufficiently  assured  to  make  any  pre- 
diction safe  regarding  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  will  remain  in  their 
relative  position.  Three  hundred 
years  is  a  very  brief  time  in  human  his- 
tory. Yet  during  that  period  Spain 
has  sunk  from  the  foremost  rank  in 
civilization  and  splendor  of  material 
power  to  a  most  contemptible  posi- 
tion. National  traits  change  with  the 
generations.  We  cannot  be  assured 
that  the  descendants  of  any  of  the  pres- 
ent nations,  two  thousand  years  hence, 
will  retain  the  present  qualities.  It 
would  apparently  be  safe  to  predict 
that  they  will  not.  Hence  present 
strength  is  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  it  will  continue  forever. 

The  development  of  the  nations  thus 
far  having  been  on  the  plane  of  the 
animal,  the  issue  for  us  in  this  crisis  is 
whether  a  new  and  honorable  depart- 
ure shall  occur  at  this  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  or  the  old  law  of 
force  shall  thrust  its  discreditable  form 
further  into  the  future  and  shall  dis- 
grace our  subsequent  progress.  To 
state  the  issue  would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  answer.  It  may  not  only 
be  conceded,  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  centuries  the 
spiritual  element  in  man  will  in  time 
so  far  overcome  the  animal  that  there 
will  be  an  evolution  out  of  the  control 
of  the  animal  into  the  full  domain  of 
the  spiritual,  so  that  the  ultimate  at- 
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tainment  of  a  high  standard  may  be 
reached,  even  through  the  continued 
predominance  of  the  material  and 
gross  considerations  in  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  But  the  question, 
facing  us  with  pertinence,  is,  whether 
the  time  has  not  already  come  for  the 
spiritual  to  assert  itself  and  to  drive 
the  mere  material  side  back  to  its  de- 
served subordinate  position  in  the  ad- 
vance of  humanity. 

Force  has  ruled  the  world  thus  far. 
In  a  material  realm,  matter  must  shape 
the  outward  conditions,  whatever  be 
the  powers  behind  it  to  control  the 
forms  which  it  may  take.  The  issue 
for  the  United  States  in  this  juncture 
is,  whether  the  greed  of  property,  the 
earth-hunger  of  the  people,  the  purely 
selfish  and  commercial  side  shall  en- 
gross all  the  energies  of  the  nation,  so 
that  it  will  enlarge  and  enlarge,  till  the 
mutual  hostility  of  diverse  interests 
shall  drive  them  asunder  and  break  the 
nation  into  fragments,  or  whether  the 
persistent  holding  to  a  high  ideal  shall 
prevail,  transforming  the  selfish  into 
the  self-sacrificing,  raising  our  people 
to  a  higher  level  than  is  possible  for 
any  people  under  a  different  system  of 
government  and  with  lower  ideals,  and 
cementing  national  unity  until  there 
can  be  no  stronger  or  more  homo- 
geneous people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  issue  presented  to  us  is 
like  that  which  every  man  has  to  face 
continually,  whether  his  higher  nature 
shall  retain  its  rightful  supremacy,  or 
shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  sordid 
pursuit  of  mere  material  gain.  Will 
the  United  States  risk  its  magnificent 
birthright  for  the  mere  rubbish  of 
goods  and  land?  This  is  the  choice 
which  is  presented  to  our  people  this 
day. 

Immediately  after  Dewey's  victory 
at  Manila  it  was  heard  from  many 
quarters,  and  doubtless  many  people 
believed  it  to  be  true,  that  the  United 
States  had  entered  upon  a  new  era. 
Magnificent,  not  to  say  magniloquent, 
utterances  were  heard  regarding  the 
new  destiny  which  had  suddenly 
opened  before  our  country  consequent 


upon  the  destruction  of  a  few  Spanish 
ships  by  our  ships,  which  survived  un- 
injured. To  many  people  it  seemed  as 
if  a  sudden  break  had  been  made  in 
our  national  consciousness;  and,  a 
shame  it  is  to  say,  among  this  number 
were  high  officials  whose  years  and 
supposed  intelligence  and  sense  of 
truthfulness  ought  to  have  preserved 
them  from  such  a  pitiable  mistake. 
There  seemed  to  run  over  the  country, 
like  the  flame  of  a  furious  prairie  fire,  a 
feeling  that  we  were  the  masters  of  a 
domain  inconceivably  larger  than  our 
own,  and  that  we  were  responsible  for 
the  good  conduct  and  prosperous  de- 
velopment of  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth.  All  of  a  sudden  the  world, 
which  had  seemed  to  be  limited  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, loomed  up  as  unspeakably  big, 
and  the  United  States  was  the  only 
thing  of  size  and  strength  in  it. 

All  of  a  sudden,  too,  and  especially 
from  quarters  where  we  were  wont  to 
hear  nothing  but  advice  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  nations  from  sharing 
our  trade  or  our  acres  with  us,  arose 
the  cry  that  our  isolation  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  hereafter  our  national 
career  must  be  shaped  on  other  lines, 
and  that  we  were  henceforth  to  have  a 
serious  share  in  deciding  the  destiny 
of  a  large  part  of  mankind,  including 
those  without,  as  well  as  those  within 
our  boundaries.  At  the  very  outset,  a 
protest  must  be  made  against  this  po- 
sition. It  is  essentially  untrue.  The 
outcry  against  our  national  isolation  is 
not  founded  on  fact.  The  isolation 
which  has  marked  the  career  of  the 
United  States  is  either  the  isolation 
which  we  have  attempted  in  our  trade 
relations  (which  those  who  do  not 
think  it  an  error  may  defend  as  best 
they  can),  or  it  is  merely  that  sagacity 
in  keeping  out  of  international  com- 
plications which  has  saved  us  doubt- 
less many  a  million  of  dollars  and 
many  lives  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  wasted  in  foolish  wars.  In 
the  true  sense  of  isolation,  as  China 
has  been  isolated  we  have  had  little 
of  it. 
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Look  at  the  facts,  and  see  whether 
our  national  policy  has  made  us  with- 
out influence  in  the  world.  Isolation 
is  to  be  judged  by  the  fact  whether  or 
not  this  nation  has  been  a  command- 
ing influence  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind since  it  had  a  separate  existence 
of  its  own.  How  does  our  country 
stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world, — not  the  few  governing  classes, 
but  the  millions  of  men?  For  answer, 
turn  to  the  records  of  immigration. 
See  how  the  light  of  the  American  re- 
public has  pierced  the  darkness  in  all 
parts  of  Europe.  See  how  the  dawn  of 
the  best  democracy  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  pa- 
triots wherever  manhood  exists  to  re- 
spond to  the  living  embodiment  of 
truth  and  hope  for  humanity.  See  how 
genuine  is  the  suspicion  with  which  the 
American  republic  is  regarded  among 
the  monarchies  of  the  Old  World. 
The  words  of  Longfellow  speak  in  ho 
exaggeration: 

"Humanity,  with  all  its  tears, 
And  all  its  hopes  and  all  its  fears, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy   fate/' 

Is  that  isolation?  Is  the  nation  upon 
whose  success  hang  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions in  foreign  lands,  and  upon  whose 
advance  the  old  aristocracies  and  oli- 
garchies see  their  own  ruin  portrayed, 
an  isolated  nation?  Instead  of  being 
isolated,  there  is  not,  in  all  truth,  a 
single  other  nation  on  this  round 
earth  which  is  so  well  known  in  so 
many  other  nations,  which  is  the 
standard  and  secret  hope  of  so  many 
people,  and  whose  progress  is  so 
earnestly  desired  by  so  many. 

See  how  the  people  of  the  Old 
World  flock  to  our  shores  to  escape 
from  their  hard  conditions  at  home. 
They  conic  to  us  for  their  own  good. 
It  is  not  abstract  devotion  to  political 
principles  which  brings  them  here,  to 
endure  worse  burdens  than  at  home. 
Our  democratic  government  gives  all 
people  under  the  sun  the  best- chance 
in  the  world  to  make  the  most  of  the 
powers  which  they  have,  and  to  ac- 
cumulate and  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 


labors  after  they  have  employed  na- 
ture's strength  to  the  utmost.  The 
story  of  the  improved  condition  under 
the  government  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  where  kings  are  unknown  and 
where  born  aristocrats  never  intrude, 
has  penetrated  to  all  climes,  to  the 
snows  of  Norway  and  Russia,  and  to 
the  heats  of  the  tropics,  and  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  come  here 
to  make  their  permanent  homes,  and 
to  abide  in  peace  under  our  laws.  That 
is  not  isolation,  but  the  very  reverse. 
No  nation  on  earth,  judged  by  the  best 
tests,  is  so  little  isolated  as  ours. 

But  what  the  United  States  is  to  the 
people  who  seek  her  protection  tells 
only  half  of  the  story.  The  positive 
influence  which  emanates  from  these 
shores  to  the  countries  of  the  Old 
World  is  no  less  powerful  and  refutes 
no  less  overwhelmingly  the  untrue  as- 
sertion that  we  have  pursued  a  policy 
of  isolation.  Since  early  in  this  cen- 
tury people  from  this  country  have 
been  pushing  forward  into  the  heart  of 
ignorance  and  heathenism,  right  in  the 
face  of  suffering  and  sometimes  of 
death,  carrying  the  gospel  of  the  Bible, 
raising  up  a  few  workers  whose  rapid 
multiplication  in  recent  years  is  the 
conspicuous  and  complete  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  of  the  policy  of 
Christian  missions.  Our  country  has 
been  none  the  less  influential  because 
these  workers  have  not  been  under 
the  government.  They  have  come  from 
Christian  America,  and  they  have 
made  our  country  thereby  known  and 
respected  wherever  they  have  gone. 
But  if  governmental  action  is  demand- 
ed, look  at  such  events  as  the  opening 
of  the  Japanese  empire  by  an  official 
of  the  United  States  navy.  The  great 
and  secluded  nations  of  the  East  have 
opened  their  doors  to  foreigners 
through  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  more  than  from  any  other  cause. 
This  is  not  national  isolation;  nor  has 
our  course  in  the  East  been  in  contra- 
vention of  the  principles  in  the  fare- 
well address  of  Washington. 

Look  further  at  the  international  re- 
lations of  this  country  with  others  in 
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the  way  of  science  and  invention. 
When  our  accomplished  scientists  go 
abroad  to  conventions  of  cheir  peers 
from  other  nations,  though  they  do 
not  represent  our  government,  shey  do 
represent  the  accomplishments  of  this 
country  in  the  foremost  lines  of 
thought  in  the  world.  They  have 
weight,  too,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  new  truth  which  they  have  to  bring 
to  the  common  fund.  They  stand 
upon  an  equality  with  all  mankind, 
and  they  are  part  and  parcel  in  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity  in  their  par- 
ticular fields  of  research.  This  is  not 
isolation,  but  the  amplest  comity  and 
friendliness  with  all  that  is  good  in  all 
the  world  in  their  particular  sphere. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  inventions, — 
does  not  America  confessedly  lead  the 
world?  Our  machines  and  implements 
are  now  exported  in  vast  quantities, 
and  it  is.  the  fault  of  our  legislation, 
not  of  our  inventors,  nor  of  the  possi- 
ble demand  from  abroad,  if  they  are 
not  sent  out  in  still  larger  aggregate. 
American  ideas  penetrate  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  American  methods  are 
found  to  be  more  economical  and 
more  productive  than  the  methods  of 
other  people.  We  are  exerting  to-day 
unquestionably  more  influence  upon 
the  world  than  any  other  nation.  Is 
this  isolation?  Is  there  anything  in 
this  policy  to  be  ashamed  of?  Can  any 
new  departure  be  made  from  it  which 
will  improve  the  present  conditions? 
The  plea  of  past  isolation  for  a  new 
departure  and  for  the  annexation  of 
new  territory,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
opened  to  our  ideas  or  to  our  inven- 
tions, is  based  upon  essential  lack  of 
information  regarding  our  present 
powerful  influence  in  other  civilized 
countries,  or  it  is  based  upon  a  sordid 
ideal  of  national  influence  which  it  will 
be  folly  to  follow. 

But  the  annexation  policy  is  to  be 
resisted,  not  only  because  in  its  outcry 
against  isolation  it  is  egregiously  false 
to  the  facts  and  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
national  influence,  but  because  it 
would  inevitably  degrade  our  nation 
from  a  destiny  which  may  be  higher 


than  building  docks  and  warehouses 
and  planting  coffee  or  sugar  in  Ha- 
waii, or  playing  the  overseer  for  naked 
wretches  in  hemp  fields  in  the  Philip- 
pines, or  domineering  Cubans  on 
sugar  plantations,  or  waving  the  flag 
of  the  republic  over  the  ignorant  na- 
tives of  the  Carolines  or  the  Ladrones. 
Two  distinct  standards  are  before  our 
people,  just  as  they  are  before  the  pri- 
vate person.  Shall  he  give  his  life  for 
houses  and  lands,  for  dress  and  ser- 
vants, for  stocks  and  bonds,  or  shall 
he,  making  small  account  of  the  poor 
stuff  which  destroys  all  appreciation 
for  the  best  there  is  in  nature  and  in 
humanity,  give  his  thought  to  that 
which  is  most  real  and  which  alone  is 
worth  his  noblest  powers,  and  is  none 
the  less  potent  because  it  is  not  listed 
on  the  stock  exchange,  nor  valued  by 
the  assessors,  nor  to  be  measured  or 
weighed  by  any  government  standard 
sealed  by  the  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures?  This  nation,  under  the 
almost  miraculous  impulse  of  inven- 
tion and  the  cheapness  of  material 
things,  is  already  neglecting  the  better 
things  which  were  made  more  of  when 
luxury  was  not  so  plentiful ;  and  there- 
in is  an  imminent  danger  that  the  cry 
of  annexation  for  material  advantage 
will  outweigh  the  solid  objections  on 
the  other  side.  The  animal,  the  brute 
in  man  is  pushing  to  the  front  as  the 
supplies  for  animal  luxury  are  cheap- 
ened by  invention ;  and  the  question  is 
whether  the  animal  is  not  getting  alto- 
gether too  much  attention,  compared 
with  the  spiritual.  Certainly  the  popu- 
lar thought  does  not  run  as  much  to 
great  and  ennobling  truths  as  it  did 
since  persons  now  living  can  remem- 
ber. Shall  the  United  States  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  material  products  which 
it  makes  in  such  enormous  quantities, 
or  will  it  use  these  things  as  means  to 
the  higher  end,  and  will  it  assert  the 
real  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over 
the  animal?  Will  the  luxury  and  ex- 
pansion of  Rome  cause  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  republic?  In  her  case 
the  answer,  emphasized  by  two  thou- 
sand years  and  undisputed  by  any  one, 
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was  yes.  Shall  the  American  republic 
follow  the  Roman  republic  and  give 
the  same  answer? 

When  the  war  with  Spain  broke  out, 
our  people  were  in  the  midst  of  a  pop- 
ular agitation,  threatening  to  cleave 
society  into  two  great  classes.  As 
there  is  vitality  in  the  republic,  that 
question,  in  the  long  run,  would  have 
been  settled  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
humanity.  The  issue  between  great 
aggregations  of  capital  on  one  side 
and  the  millions  of  people  employed 
by  the  capitalists  on  the  other  would 
have  been  settled  so  that  each  •side 
would  have  received  its  dues,  each 
would  have  had  just  reward  for  its  risk 
and  effort,  and  tyranny,  whether  of 
capital  over  labor  or  of  labor  over  cap- 
ital, would  have  been  overthrown. 
Doubtless  this  progress  would  have 
been  slow  and  painful.  The  human 
race,  under  the  lead  of  this  republic, 
was  advancing  over  ground  where  hu- 
manity had  never  gone  before.  But 
we  were  making  progress.  The  people 
were  thinking  on  these  questions.  The 
agitation,  the  suffering,  the  strikes,  the 
lockouts,  the  consolidations  of  capital, 
the  displacement  of  labor,  the  rejec- 
tion of  half-used  machinery,  the  polit- 
ical discussions,  the  threats  of  social 
revolution,  all  these  things,  which  are 
phases  of  progress  toward  an  adjust- 
ment, were  in  progress.  The  political 
campaign  of  1896  made  many  people 
serious  as  they  thought  of  the  future. 
The  growing  conviction  that  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  currency  was  the 
cause  of  the  immense  vote  for  Bryan 
made  many  men  thoughtful.  But  the 
people  were  patriotic.  The  republic 
would  have  survived  and  progress 
would  have  been  achieved,  genuine 
progress  toward  a  standard  which  the 
world  has  never  seen  yet,  and  which 
would  have  meant  permanent  gain  for 
the  masses  in  their  larger  share  in  the 
fruit  of  their  labors  and  greater  secur- 
ity for  capital  in  the  larger  justice 
which  it  would  accord  to  its  employes 
and  still  retain  a  sufficient  profit. 

But  the  war  with  Spain  has  inter- 
rupted all  this.     Already  it  looks  as  if 


the  war  had  set  back  our  civilization  * 
for  years.  No  one  can  tell  how  long  it 
will  be  before  the  popular  craze  for 
military  and  naval  heroes,  how  long 
before  the  burden  of  the  war  debt, 
how  long  before  the  disturbance  of 
the  people's  purpose  will  be  outlived 
and  the  nation  once  more  be  thinking 
seriously  upon  the  genuine  problems 
for  it  to  solve.  The  war  costs  us  im- 
measurably more  than  can  ever  be 
computed  in  dollars  or  measured  in 
lives  lost  and  limbs  missing  and  health 
shattered.  This  remains  true,  although 
it  is  also  true  that  the  war  has  brought 
certain  large  and  inspiring  gains  to 
this  nation  and  to  humanity.  But 
when  the  war  is  ended,  shall  we  be 
kept  upon  the  low  plane  of  brute 
struggle  and  mere  wire-pulling  politics 
by  the  extension  of  our  borders,  with- 
out annexing  at  the  same  time  a  soli- 
tary idea  to  uplift  us  or  a  single  man 
who  is  worth  something  to  us  because 
he  supplies  an  element  which  we  do 
not  have? 

If  the  problem  be  discussed  upon 
the  ground  of  our  highest  service  to 
the  world  at  large,  regardless  of  our 
own  condition,  so  as  to  meet  the  plea 
of  those  who  assert  that  we  have  a  di- 
vine mission  to  fulfill  and  a  divine  mes- 
sage to  deliver,  the  answer  remains  the 
same.  We  can  do  most  for  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  human  race  when  we  our- 
selves reach  our  highest  possibility  of 
character,  intellect  and  organic  activ- 
ity. But  these  traits  are  of  quality,  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  of  quantity. 
Extent  of  territory  and  numbers  of 
people  will  not  in  the  least  help  us  in 
gaining  that  ideal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
offset  the  life  of  a  single  saint  or  phi- 
losopher against  the  livesofthousands 
of  plutocrats  of  antiquity,  powerful  in 
their  day,  but  forgotten  now,  to  en- 
force the  point.  It  is  for  the  nation  to 
grow  upward,  not  horizontally,  to 
reach  its  greatest  efficiency  for  the  up- 
lifting of  other  nations.  Mere  bigness 
compels  no  respect,  save  from  the 
minds  which  dwell  on  the  level  of  the 
brute.  The  400,000,000  people  of 
China  never  appeal  to  the  admiring 
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judgment  of  mankind,  because  they 
constitute  such  a  mighty  nation.  The 
three  hundred  Spartans  at  Thermopy- 
lae are  not  despised  because  they  were 
so  few;  nor  did  the  exploit  of  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson,  with  his  seven  men,  seem 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  any  one 
because  such  a  handful  tried  to  do  so 
much.  By  carrying  forward  our  de- 
velopment within  our  present  expan- 
sive boundaries,  by  solving  the  prob- 
lems which  are  pressing  us  hard,  by 
proving  that  a  stable  democratic  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  on  earth,  we  shall 
do  more  for  the  elevation  of  humanity 
than  by  any  amount  of  material  en- 
largement. 

A  plausible  plea  for  annexation, 
which  is  entertained  by  some  men  in 
high  position  and  is  being  repeated  by 
men  of  lower  grades  as  if  it  were  an 
enunciation  of  eternal  and  immutable 
law,  is  that  the  law  of  life  implies 
growth,  and  that  our  nation  can  be 
strong  vitally  only  as  it  enlarges  its 
boundaries.  "If  we  live,  we  must  grow 
territorially,"  it  is  said;  "as  soon  as  we 
cease  to  annex  territory,  we  enter  the 
stage  of  decay  and  our  disappearance 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  is  only  a 
matter  of  time."  Not  only  does  this 
argument  put  the  cart  before  the  horse 
in  its  assumption  that  annexation  will 
increase  or  promote  vitality,  thus 
making  an  effect  masquerade  as  a 
cause,  but  it  is  open  to  two  fatal  ob- 
jections, which  bring  out  clearly  its 
utter  absurdity.  It  being  a  general 
principle,  as  it  is  said,  that  national 
vitality  involves  national  extension,  it 
must  apply  to  all  other  nations  as  well 
as  to  our  own.  Therefore  each  na- 
tion, in  its  extension  of  boundaries, 
will  soon  run  up  against  the  others. 
What  becomes  of  this  principle  of  na- 
tional development?  Logically,  hav- 
ing no  further  territory  in  which  to  ex- 
pand, all  the  nations  must  simul- 
taneously enter  upon  their  stage  of 
decay,  humanity  has  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, and  the  era  of  crash  and  catas- 
trophe is  at  hand. 

But  suppose  that  by  some  mysteri- 
ous necromancy,  this  eternal,  immut- 


able justification  of  annexation  applies 
only  to  the  LTnited  States,  and  does  not 
hold  for  any  other  nation!  The  relief 
from  the  final  catastrophe  is  only  tem- 
porary. We  should  speedily  annex  all 
the  other  outlying  continents  and  isl- 
ands of  the  earth,  including  all  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions,  the  crest  of 
Chimborazo,  the  heights  of  Kunchin- 
ginga  and  the  expanses  of  Sahara. 
The  English  lion  and  the  Russian  bear 
would  whimper  at  our  feet,  and  the 
vast  empire  of  China,  one  overgrown, 
personified  coolie,  would  beg  to  carry 
our  valise  for  us ;  but  still  that  vitality 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  argument  for 
annexation  would  impel  us  on,  or  we 
should  face  national  stagnation  and 
decay,  and  all  mankind  would  go 
down  to  oblivion  with  us.  Should  we 
throw  out  grappling  irons  and  annex 
the  moon,  then  the  outlying  planets, 
and  the  Pole  Star?  But  all  creation 
might  be  taken  in  before  the  insatiate 
maw  of  this  latest  and  favorite  annexa- 
tion theory  would  be  satisfied.  Yet  if 
it  fails  at  any  point,  it  fails  at  the  be- 
ginning; and  there  it  does  fail  by  the 
test  of  the  true  direction  which  na- 
tional vitality  takes  when  it  rises  to  the 
level  of  genuine  humanity  instead  of 
groveling  on  the  level  of  the  brute. 

National  greatness  and  possibility  of 
great  service  as  a  nation  are  not  neces- 
sarily joined  with  immense  territory  or 
with  countless  millions  of  people.  If 
people  are  homogeneous  and  so  close- 
ly compacted  that  a  representative 
from  one  end  of  their  territory  is  near 
enough  to  the  other  to  be  qualified  to 
legislate  for  it,  then  large  populations 
may  exist  under  one  government,  even 
in  a  democracy.  But  when  the  people 
whom  it  is  proposed  to  annex  are  the 
positive  reverse  of  homogeneous,  when 
the  territory  is  so  remote  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  distant  parts  cannot  know 
each  other's  condition,  then  there  is  no 
possible  gain,  but  constant  threat  of 
loss  in  putting  them  under  one  gov- 
ernment. It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  in  a  democracy  the  parts  have 
equal  power.  It  might  not  be  the  ques- 
tion what  we  would  do  with  them  so 
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much  as  what  they  would  do  with  us 
which  would  fill  our  days  and  nights 
with  anxiety.  Under  our  govern- 
ment, men  count  by  units,  and  a  vote 
is  a  vote,  whether  the  man  who  casts 
it  be  wise  or  ignorant.  In  our  senate 
and  house  decisions  are  made  by  ma- 
jorities, and  wealth  and  intelligence 
have  no  advantage  in  the  count.  By 
bringing  in  these  outlying  islands  as 
part  of  our  country,  we  needlessly  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  their 
people,  foreign  to  our  ideas,  foreign  to 
our  methods  of  enterprise,  foreign  to 
our  customs,  having  no  bond  with  us, 
not  desiring  to  come  in,  and  bringing 
not  a  solitary  element  of  strength 
which  we  do  not  possess.  If  there  is 
no  affinity  between  us  and  them,  be- 
tween our  institutions  and  theirs,  be- 
fore annexation,  the  mere  act  of  com- 
pulsory union  will  not  develop  those 
essentials,  nor  make  them  one  at  heart 
with  us.  They  would  never  become 
patriotic  Americans,  nor  would  the 
United  States  ever  seem  fatherland  to 
them. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  situation, 
which  would  be  amusing  were  is  not 
so  discreditable,  is  the  tactic  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  that  whatever 
we  do  is  right  because  we  are  a  patri- 
otic, Christian  nation.  It  is  evident,  in 
some  instances,  that  the  fact  that  Spain 
is  a  Catholic  country  adds  to  the  un- 
conscious idea  that  whatever  we  do 
against  her  must  be  right.  It  is  as- 
sumed to  be  an  impartial  and  righteous 
judgment,  though  this  nation  (an  in- 
terested party)  is  the  judge,  that  we 
can  use  the  people  and  the  property  of 
Spain's  colonies  better  than  she  can, 
therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  take  them 
from  her  by  force,  even  though  such 
taking  be  wholly  removed  from  the 
purpose  of  the  war  to  free  Cuba.  War 
for  conquest  on  the  ground  that  the 
conqueror  is  a  better  administrator  of 
property  than  the  conquered,  as  a  per- 
manent principle  in  international  rela- 
tions, is  justified  by  professing  Chris- 
tians who  would  be  shocked  beyond 
measure  by  an  intimation  that  they 
would  steal  or  in  any  unlawful  way  do 


injury  to  their  neighbor.  "War  justi- 
fies conquest,"  their  argument  runs; 
"therefore  it  is. right  for  us  to  conquer 
all  of  Spanish  territory  which  we  can, 
and  keep  it  for  our  permanent  posses- 
sion. Wars  of  conquest  have  been 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world."  I 

Whether  wars  of  conquest  have 
always  been  righteous  wars,  whether 
the  purpose  of  those  wars  was  justified 
by  the  Christianity  which  these  people 
profess,  they  never  seem  to  consider. 
The  brute  customs  of  a  past  above 
whose  level  we  hope  we  have  ascended 
are  taken  blindly  to  justify  us  in  ag- 
gression which  has  no  better  moral 
basis  than  highway  robbery,  on  the 
ground  that  the  highwayman  (in  his 
judgment)  could  put  the  money  to  bet- 
ter use  than  could  his  victim.  The 
moral  sense  which  sees  distinctions  re- 
garding property  rights  of  individuals 
becomes  totally  blind  when  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  larger  problem  of  nations, 
and  falls  back  upon  vague  talk  of  a 
"divine  mission"  or  "manifest  destiny," 
when  there  is  no  more  divinity  or  fore- 
ordained destiny  in  it  than  there  is  in 
a  crime  which  a  thief  commits  in  order 
to  gain  property  for  himself.  The 
rights  of  the  other  party  are  wholly 
overlooked,  and  because  Spain  stands 
in  a  lower  moral,  educational  and  com- 
mercial level  than  we,  it  is  assumed 
that  therefore  it  is  right  for  us  to  take 
property  to  which  we  have  no  moral 
right  or  pretext  whatever.  Right  of 
conquest  and  divine  mission  are  made 
to  serve  as  excuses  for  a  downright  act 
of  robbery  by  the  nation.  Again  it  is 
the  brute  in  man,  not  the  manliness  in 
him,  not  his  best  part,  which  comes  to 
the  front  in  this  plea  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Spanish  islands. 

If  there  is  any  force  in  the  plea  that 
this  nation  has  a  divine  mission  to  per- 
form, that  it  is  our  manifest  destiny  to 
be  a  mighty  factor  for  the  elevation  of 
mankind,  then  it  is  evident  that  that 
mission  will  be  performed  and  that 
destiny  will  be  accomplished  only  as 
we  give  to  mankind  something  which 
the  world  does  not  possess  now,  some- 
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thing  higher  and  better,  grander  and 
stronger  than  has  been  attained  by  any 
other  people  in  the  past,  something 
which  is  the  high  ideal  of  those  who 
see  only  in  ideality  the  perfection  of 
administration  and  the  exactness  of 
justice  to  each  person  which  can  be 
attained  by  the  best  government  possi- 
ble on  earth.  But  such  a  mission  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  self- 
sacrificing  attention  to  the  details  of 
administration  and  to  the  adjustment 
of  classes  to  each  other,  only  by  the 
solution  of  the  extremely  complicated 
problems  which  must  inhere  in  the  in- 
ternational relations  of  our  now  sev- 
enty millions  of  people,  grown  to 
three  hundred  millions,  to  five  hun- 
dred millions,  each  group  with  its 
duties  to  and  claims  upon  every  other, 
each  individual  with  his  service  to  give 
and  demand  to  be  paid,  all  upon  the 
simple  principle  of  justice,  but  justice 
to  be  established  against  organized 
greed  and  oppression  at  every  step. 
There  is  the  field  of  our  divine  mission. 
The  annexation  of  mere  acres  or  of 
savage,  half-civilized,  or  even  civilized 
men,  who  have  no  ideas  to  bring  to 
the  solution  of  these  perplexities,  will 
not  aid  us  one  particle  in  the  discharge 
of  our  divine  mission.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  will  be  just  so  much  of  hin- 
drance, as  a  man's  absorption  in  the 
management  of  his  property,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  millions  he  may  accu- 
mulate, takes  his  mind  from  the  things 
in  life  which  are  better  than  dollars 
and  beside  which  social  position  is  a 
foolish  dream.  If  the  time  of  Con- 
gress be  demanded  by  bills  relating  to 
colonial  or  territorial  administration, 
to  the  exclusion  of  measures  for  a 
mathematically  perfect  currency,  for 
the  promotion  of  international  friend- 
liness in  regard  to  improvements  of 
business  or  invention,  or  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  vast  possibility  of  re- 
form in  the  treatment  of  labor  and  the 
regulation  of  accumulated  wealth,  for 
the  establishment  of  perfect  political 
equality  for  every  voter,  for  the  for- 
warding of  the  educational  interests  of 
our  ignorant  classes,  for  the  assimila- 


tion of  our  alien  immigrants,  for  the 
regulation  of  our  internal  means  of 
transportation  and  communication  by 
rail  and  by  water,  for  the  thousand 
other  problems  of  internal  importance 
which  have  never  yet  failed  to  press 
upon  the  people  of  state  and  nation  far 
in  excess  of  their  ability  to  solve  them, 
if  annexation  tends  to  retard  our  in- 
ternal progress,  as  it  surely  would, 
then  we  are  failing  in  the  discharge  of 
that  divine  mission  which  is_  urged  as 
the  pretext  for  annexation,  and  we  are 
preventing  our  own  progress  in  what 
would  not  only  be  positive  gain  for 
ourselves,  but  which,  being  secured  by 
us  for  the  first  time  on  earth,  would 
thereby  be  an  example  to  all  Sther 
people  and  thus  give  something  tangi- 
ble to  humanity.  To  live  on  the  gross 
material  level  in  a  world  which  com- 
bines the  material  and  the  ideal,  as  we 
would  tend  to  do  by  annexation  and 
by  yielding  to  the  materialistic  faction, 
would  prevent  our  attaining  the  ideal 
by  which  we  can  most  benefit  man- 
kind. 

But  yet  other  reasons  are  to  be 
urged  in  debating  whether  the  brute 
or  the  man  shall  triumph  in  the  an- 
nexation policv.  If  there  is  any  one 
respect  in  which  this  nation  commands 
the  attention  of  the  world  by  reason  of 
a  marked  difference  in  origin  and  pur- 
pose, that  respect  is  its  moral  strength 
and  its  definite  moral  purpose  in  the 
realms  of  personal  character  and  polit- 
ical liberty.  England  grew  out  of  the 
misty  past,  Saxons,  Angles,  Jutes  and 
Danes,  bent  on  adventurous  mission, 
mingling  with  the  Britons  and  Gaels, 
back  of  whom  we  cannot  go.  The 
Gauls  were  kin  France  when  history 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  country. 
Teutonic  tribes  dwelt  in  the  forests  of 
Germany  before  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary. So  with  other  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  great  and  small.  At  no 
one  point  have  they  stepped  upon  their 
soil,  a  new  arrival,  with  strong  pur- 
pose, laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
political  system  or  declaring  new  and 
high  ideals  for  the  direction  of  political 
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affairs  and  for  the  guidance  of  individ- 
ual life.  But  in  our  case,  at  a  particu- 
lar hour,  there  stepped  upon  Plymouth 
Rock  a  party  of  men  who  had  signed  a 
political  compact  just  before  landing, 
who  laid  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  great  republic  is  built.  Nor  is  this 
truth  affected  a  particle  by  any  pre- 
vious settlements  at  any  point  along 
our  coast  or  in  the  interior,  nor  by  any 
multiplicity  of  subsequent  arrivals 
which  did  not  harmonize  with  the 
principles  or  customs  of  the  real 
founders  of  the  republic.  Plymouth 
Rock  to-day  is  the  one  strong  and 
great  representative  of  true  American- 
ism. The  United  States  is  to-day  as 
large  as  Plymouth  Rock,  and  no 
larger,  and  Plymouth  Rock  is  as  large 
as  progress  and  justice,  toleration  and 
liberty.  That  is  the  true  foundation 
upon  which  Americanism  rests.  That 
embodies  the  principles  by  which  our 
national  existence  must  be  guided,  if 
that  existence  is  to  continue.  That  is 
the  one  historical  fact  which  differenti- 
ates the  United  States  eternally  from 
every  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  That  is  our  sole  claim  to  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

If  this  country  has  any  divine  mis- 
sion, it  is  not  to  steal  the  propertv  of 
other  nations,  nor  to  take  it  from  them 
by  force  of  arms  or  at  the  muzzle  of  the 
thirteen-inch  guns  of  our  battleships, 
nor  to  force  a  hard  bargain  of  any  sort 
from  any  people  too  weak  to  resist 
our  tremendous  might;  but  it  is  to  set 
so  high  a  standard  of  self-sacrifice  and 
effort  for  humanity  that  the  world  will 
drop  its  suspicion  and  will  emulateus  in 
our  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of 
mankind,  seeking  mere  justice  for  our- 
selves. But  such  a  standard  can 
never  be  realized  by  grasping  the 
property  of  the  world.  Achievement 
in  the  true  line  of  our  destiny  is  solely 
in  the  realm  of  the  moral,  first  of  all, 
with  material  and  financial  achieve- 
ments following  that  and  conditioned 
upon  it.  It  is  the  strength  of  Plym- 
outh Rock,  and  of  Plymouth  Rock 
alone,  which    has  brought  us    to  our 


present  national  stature.  Other  parts 
of  the  world  are  fairer  in  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  than  ours.  Nature  has 
poured  out  possibilities  upon  other 
lands  equally  with  our  own.  Her  lav- 
ish hand  did  not  scatter  her  benefits 
solely  upon  the  middle  portion  of  the 
northern  continent  of  the  western 
hemisphere  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  been 
our  moral  strength,  fostering  activity, 
thrift  and  foresight,  which  have  made 
us  what  we  are,  so  far  as  we  have  any 
distinction  over  any  other  nation  on 
earth. 

To  bring  out  of  this  war  all  which 
may  be  brought  out,  and  failing  to 
bring  out  which  we  shall  fail  in  our 
duty  and  shall  deserve  a  reprimand  by 
the  voice  of  mankind,  as  Shafter  would 
have  deserved  a  national  reprimand  if 
lie  had  squandered  his  strength  and 
lost  Santiago,  we  are  bound  to  be  so 
broad  and  so  humane,  so  generous  in 
our  policy  to  our  prostrate  foe,  so  con- 
siderate of  the  weak,  that  all  mankind 
will  be  compelled  at  least  to  admit  the 
facts  and  to  say  that  such  and  such 
things  were  done.  Beside  such  a 
tribute  from  mankind,  no  number  of 
millions  of  war  indemnity,  no  number 
of  islands  conquered  and  annexed  by 
force  would  have  any  weight.  The 
choice  is  thrust  upon  us.  Each  act 
would  stand  forever  in  history  as  an 
event  which  could  not  be  altered  or 
effaced,  either  as  a  sublime  inspiration 
to  every  nation,  an  example  to  the  vic- 
torious, a  hope  for  the  vanquished,  or 
as  an  eternal  monument  of  disgrace,  of 
a  high  ideal  spurned,  and  of  a  base 
motive  victorious. 

Now  is  opportunity,  such  as  conies 
to  nations  but  once  in  a  century.  The 
choice  is  ours  to  take  the  right  hand  or 
the  left.  Having  passed  by  this  part- 
ing of  the  ways,  we  shall  never  pass 
this  wav  again.  Material  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  commerce  of  the  isl- 
ands, are  utterly  beneath  notice  com- 
pared with  the  greater  benefits  to  be 
secured. 

But  even  the  commercial  benefits 
may  all  be  secured  as  fully  as  by  an- 
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nexation,  if  we  pursue  the  right 
course.  It  is  not  the  government 
which  makes  property  and  profits  in 
business,  but  private  enterprise,  under 
the  protection  of  government.  If  such 
governmental  protection  is  assured, 
and  if  the  opportunity  for  trade  with 
the  islands  is  offered,  whereby  the  pri- 
vate owners  there  may  exchange  prod- 
ucts with  private  producers  here,  as 
liberally  as  if  all  were  under  one  flag, 
then  we  gain  as  much  commercially 
and  avoid  the  dangers  of  political  com- 
plications. 

But  all  such  considerations  are  sec- 
ondary. First  of  all  is  the  obligation 
to  hold  this  nation,  founded  upon 
Plymouth  Rock,  to  the  lofty  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement  to  Plymouth 
Rock,  to  set  a  standard  of  self-govern- 
ment such  as  the  world  never  saw  be- 
fore, of  such  self-restraint  for  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity  as  no  nation  ever  put 
upon  the  page  of  history,  of  such,  mag- 
nanimity that  the  world  will  say  in  ad- 
miration that  nothing  higher  could  be 
possible,  of  such  enthusiasm  to  make 
this  war  count  for  the  permanent  ad- 
vancement of  mankind  that  all  the  na- 
tions shall  catch  the  inspiration  of  the 


ideal  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  join  us  in 
our  sublime  progress  toward  the  dis- 
bandment  of  armies  and  toward  the 
coming  sovereignty  of  the  republic,  of 
nations. 

This  standard  is  not  too  high.  Its 
attainment  is  easily  possible.  The  dis- 
position to  do  this  is  already  strong  in 
many  hearts,  which  realize  that  the 
most  sublime  moment  in  our  history 
for  many  a  year  is  just  upon  us,  and 
that  the  thrilling  question  now  is, 
whether  we  shall  rise  equal  to  our  duty 
and  our  responsibility  or  shall  forever 
suffer  the  evil  consequences  of  selfish 
short-sightedness  by  yielding  to  the 
brute  in  our  nature  instead  of  asserting 
our  manhood.  We  did  not  make  the 
opportunity;  it  was  forced  upon  us 
without  our  understanding  how  mo- 
mentous was  the  issue  to  be  raised. 
We  did  not  make  our  responsibility; 
that  is  forced  upon  us  by  our  very  na- 
tures as  men,  with  power  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  brute.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity is  here,  and  the  responsibility  is 
here.  It  is  simply  for  us  to  say 
whether  the  manhood  in  us  is  equal  to 
the  emergency,  whether  we  shall  be 
brutes  or  men. 
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THE   CENTURY   PLANT. 


Z?y  Louise  Betts  Edzvards. 


'   )\  /I   ID  ST  garden  glories  stands  the  century  plant, 
/  y  1         As  lonely  as  some  hearts  among  their  kin, 
^  T  1    whose  barren  stems  no  gracious  token  grant 
For  all  the  tender  tillage  that  has  been 
The  nurture  of  the  life  that  lies  within. 


Its  grim,  gray  leaves  the  glistering  sunlight  store; 
The  service  of  the  skies  they  freely  take ; 

No  tear-drop  trembles  where  the  storm  swept  o'er, 
A  symbol  of  the  pride  and  pain  that  ache 
Within  the  heart  that  weeps  not,  though  it  break. 


Then,  —  miracle  that  mocks  the  doubting  years  — 
The  flower  unfolds, — but,  ah,  for  other  eyes 

Than  those  that  watched  and  watered  with  their  tears, 
And  other  hands  than  those  whose  labor  lies 
Deep  at  the  root  of  this  fair,  sweet  surprise. 

For  these  long  since  have  gone,  long  since  made  glad 
By  common  weeds  that  flowered  at  their  feet, 

And  quickly  gave  what  loveliness  they  had, 
Nor  needed  the  slow  century's  ripening  heat 
Their  crown  of  blossoming  beauty  to  complete. 


Ah,  tardy  triumph  of  a  heart  too  proud, 

Cold  brow,  that  wore  too  late  love's  diadem, — 

A  nine  days'  marvel  to  the  careless  crowd, — 

What  meaning  has  its  message — now — to  them? 
And  the  heart's  flower  withers  on  its  stem. 


THE    QUEST   OF  AN   ANCESTOR. 

By  William  E.  Barton. 


[HAVE  not  always  mourned  the  fact 
that  I  am  unable,  up  to  date,  to 
trace  my  descent  from  the  May- 
flower. My  maternal  grandfather,  who 
came  from  Scotland  when  my  mother 
was  a  lassie  and  made  his  way  to  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  on  board  that  trans- 
formed Mayflower,  a  prairie  schooner, 
told  me  when  a  lad  that  through  his 
maternal  grandmother  I  am  descended 
from  Alexander  Selkirk.  For  a  good 
many  years,  covering  my  boyhood, 
being  a  descendant  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe seemed  to  me  a  thing  beside  which 
the  Mayflower  appeared  very  tame. 

But  the  time  came  at  last  when  I 
wept  for  more  worlds  to  conquer.  I 
knew  that  my  father  was  the  son  of  a 
soldier  of  1812,  whom  I  can  just  re- 
member, and  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Revolutionary  officer  whose  name  I 
bear,  and  that  he 
was  the  son  of  a 
British  soldier 
who  died  with 
Braddock  at 
Fort  Du  Quesne. 
Clearly  there 
was  no  Mayflower 
at  the  end  of  my 
paternal  line.  But 
my  great-grand- 
mother, I  thought, 
might  have  been 
a  Mayflower  de- 
scendant. '  So  I 
gave  such  data  as 
I  had  to  a  society 
which  exists  for 
the  purpose  of 
helping  people  to 

find  their  ancestors,  —   and  with  this 
result  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Barton 
married  Rhoda  Carver,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Carver,  who  was  the  son  of  Jo- 


seph Carver  and  Elizabeth  Snow. 
Elizabeth  Snow  was  the  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Snow  and  Elizabeth  Alden. 
Elizabeth  Alden  was  the  daughter  of 
Joseph,  the  son  of  John  Alden  and  his 
good  wife  Priscilla. 

I  will  not  deny  the  joy  that  I  felt 
when  my  feet  were  thus  taken  out  of 
the  common  clay  and  set  on  Plymouth 
Rock.  But  I  was  elated  and  sought 
further.  That^was  my  mistake.  A 
man  should  let  well  enough  alone.  I 
was  also  studying  the  higher  criticism. 
I  came  to  see  that  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  the  duality  of  Isaiah.  At  last, 
as  I  found  how  many  brave  things 
William  Barton  did,  I  came  to  suspect 
the  duality  of  my  great-grandfather. 
Alas,  my  suspicions  proved  correct! 
There  were  two  William  Bartons, — ■ 
and  among  the  good  things  which  my 


SITE    OF    MY    GREAT-GRANDFATHERS    HOME. 


great-grandfather  did,  he  left  one  un- 
done: he  did  not  marry  Rhoda  Carver. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  my  great- 
grandmother,  of  whom  I  shall  say 
more  later;    but  just  at  that  time   I 
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thought  that  if  my  great-grandfather 
had  known  how  anxious  I  was  to  have 
come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  he  would 
have  married  Rhocla  Carver  and  let 
the  other  William  Barton  marry  Mar- 
garet Henderson. 

I  have  few  family  relics.  The  sword 
of  this  same  great-grandfather  hangs 
on  my  study  wall,  and  it  is  my  most 
priceless  bit  of  property,  loaned  me  by 
an  uncle.  If  I  knew  that  he  would 
never  see  this  article,  I  would  confide 
to  the  gentle  reader  the  hope  that  he 
will  never  call  for  it.  And  I  have  my 
grandfather's  family  Bible.  The-  two 
seem  somehow  to  belong  together, — 
and  I  photographed  them  a  while  ago. 
My  good  wife  has  more  relics.  With 
what  pride  does  she  pour  tea  from  her 
grandmother's  teapot!  I  have  seen 
her  stand  and  dream  before  her  great- 
great-grandfather's  clock.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Abraham  Davenport,  the 
hero  of  Whittier's  poem ;  and  this  old 
clock  kept  time  on  the  dark  day  in 
Connecticut.  My  wife's  ancestors 
really  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  But 
she  is  better  than  I,  as  every  one 
knows.  I  have  wondered  for  some 
time  whether  I  could  not  find  some- 
thing more  about  this  refractory  an- 
cestor of  mine;  and  I  determined  to 
spend  a  part  of  my  summer  vacation  in 
tracking  him.  So  I  left  my  good  wife 
and  the  children  beside  a  pretty  lake, 


MY     GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS     SPINNING 
\\  II  EEL. 


where  the  children  play  in  the  water, 
and  the  trees  sometimes  are  reflected 
so  clearly  that  the  picture  may  be  re- 
versed and  show  almost  as  well.  Then 
I  set  out  for  New  Jersey. 

I  had  learned  other  things  about  my 
ancestor,  which  I  may  as  well  tell  here. 
He  was  born  in  England  in  1755,  and 
while  yet  a  lad  drifted  into  the  British 
army.  He  came  to  America,  under 
Gage,  about  1773,  and  was  in  Boston 
during  the  disturbances  that  led  up  to 
the  Revolution.  Growing  up  with  a 
love  for  the  land  where  his  father  lay 
buried,  and  coming  to  it  with  joy,  he 
felt  increasing  dissatisfaction  as  the 
war  approached  at  the  prospect  of  an 
event  which  might  place  him  in  arms 
against  the  men  with  whom  his  father 
had  fought.  There  seemed  no  way  out 
of  it,  and  he  did  his  duty  as  a  British 
soldier.  On  that  side  he  fought,  but 
with  little  heart,  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker  Hill.  When  Boston  was  evac- 
uated, he  went  with  the  army  to  Hali- 
fax, and  registered  a  vow  that,  at  what- 
ever hazard,  he  would  fight  no  more 
against  the  side  in  which  now  he  had 
come  to  believe.  On  Howe's  return, 
in  July,  he  sought  some  opportunity  to 
escape  from  the  service  which  had 
grown  irksome  and  false  to  him,  but 
found  no  chance  for  several  weeks. 
There  followed  that  long  series  of  dis- 
asters to  the  Colonial  arms,  the  battles 
of  Long  Island,  Harlem  Heights, 
White  Plains,  and  the  surrender  of 
Forts  Washington  and  Lee.  It  was 
the  darkest  hour,  except  Valley  Forge, 
in  all  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
Fort  Washington  had  fallen,  and 
Washington  was  about  to  give  up  Fort 
Lee  andbegin  his  long  retreat  through 
the  lerseys.  The  Hudson  River  di- 
vided the  armies.  Then  seemed  his 
first  desperate  opportunity.  Taking  a 
bucket,  he  made  his  way  through  the 
lines  to  the  river.  On  the  way  he  met 
a  mounted  officer,  who  ordered  him  to 
return.  Too  eager  now  to  be  thwart- 
ed, be  refused,  and  the  officer  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  at  him.  He  beat  the 
horse  back  with  his  bucket,  and  for  a 
time  kept  the  officer  at  bay,  backing 
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I  HAVE  SEEN  HER  STAND 
BEFORE    THE    CLOCK." 


meantime  toward  the  river.  At  length 
the  officer  struck  him  across  the  face, 
leaving  a  deep  scar  for  life ;  but  he  got 
the  return  blow  with  the  bucket,  and 
dismounted  the  officer,  captured  his 
sword,  swam  with  it  to  the  other  side, 
wounded  as  he  was,  entered  the  Con- 
tinental army,  and  served  with  honor 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  He  became  a 
lieutenant;  and 
the  sword 
which  he  wore, 
and  which  I 
have,  is  said  to 
be  the  one 
which  he  cap- 
tured, and  bore 
in  his  teeth 
across  the 
Hudson.  I  like 
to  go  to  the 
Fort  Lee  ferry 
in  New  York 
and  look  at  the 
river,  and 
think  of  that 
rjrave  fellow, 
wounded  but 
d  e  s  p  e  rately 
c  o  u  r  ageous, 
making  h  i  s 
way  across. 
Our  family  tra- 
dition affirms 
that  Washing- 
ton had  known 
"his  father,  and 
that  he  greeted 
the  son  cordial- 
ly, and  said 
some  pleasant 
things  to  him 
about  his  father 
and  himself;  but 

these  are  more  interesting  to  me  than 
they  would  be  to  the  reader.  Indeed  I 
am  quite  conscious  that  this  is  a  very 
personal  story  altogether;  but  I  remem- 
ber that  the  world  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons, and  that  persons  like  personal 
stories  if  they  illustrate  something,  and 
that  many  persons  besides  myself,  now- 
adays, are  in  quest  of  ancestors,  and 
I    am   not   without    hope    that    some 


MY  WIFE  S   HEREDITARY  CHINA. 


will  have  a  warm  heart  for  a  fellow- 
seeker  and  an  interest  in  his  fortunes 
and  perhaps  get  lessons  from  his  quest. 
Back  in  the  hills  of  New  Jersey,  then, 
this  brave  man  settled'atthe  close  of  the 
Revolution, — and  there  he  died.  I  went 
first  to  Morristown,  the  county  seat,  and 
found  his  will  and  the  inventory  of  his 
estate.  His  wagons,  horses,  grain,  tools 
and  household  furniture  made  a 
long  list;  and  I  was  glad  to  read 
the   items,   for   I    felt   confident 
that  some  of  the  articles  listed 
must  be  in  existence.    And  so  I 
found  it  to  be.     A  goodly  num- 
ber of  distant  relatives,  who  are 
also  his  descendants,  but  whom 
I  had  never  seen,  still  live  near 
his  old  home,  and  with  the  aid 
of  the  inventory  identified  vari- 
ous articles  therein  described. 
"One    razor,"    I    read.     "I've 
ot  that,"  said  one  third  cousin. 
(I    have    it    now!)     "One    large 
iron      kittle." 
"I've    got    the 
kettle,"      said 
another.    "One 
large  spinning- 
wheel."     "Mar- 
tha's    got     the 
s  p  i  n  n  i  n  g  - 
wheel."        And 
so  with  a  good 
many     articles, 
which    had   be- 
longed   to    the 
o  1  d       Revolu- 
tionary      vet- 
eran.     I    pho- 
tographed    my 
gr  e  at-grand- 
mother's    spin- 
ning-wheel.     I 
brought    away    with    me    my    great- 
grandfather's old  axe,  and  my  great- 
grandmother's     tongs,  —  bless      her! 
—  and  a  root  of  her  favorite  peony, 
and  one  of  her  smoothing  irons,  and 
some  minor  relics.     I  hung  her  old 
pancake  griddle  to  a  tree  above  the 
large  kettle.    Only  the  edge  of  its  disk 
and  the  long  handle  show  in  the  pic- 
ture,— but  it  was  a  most  interesting 
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piece  of  kitchen  furniture  to  me.  They 
raise  much  buckwheat  in  that  part  of 
New  Jersey,  and  I  learned  that,  besides 
the  toothsome  pancakes,  the  clear  old 
lady  was  famous  for  her  shortcakes, 
baked  before  the  open  fire  on  that 
same  griddle.  I  got  one  of  her  great- 
granddaughters  to  stand  beside  the 
extemporized  fireplace,  and  photo- 
graphed the  outfit,  axe,  flatirons,  half 
a  cannon-ball  mould  from  Hibernia 
furnace,  kettle,  tongs,  griddle  and  all. 

I  picked  up  some  interesting  bits  of 
gossip  about  my  ancestor.  He  was  a 
hard  worker,  and  compelled  others  to 
work  also.  He  was  a  pleasant  man  in 
his  disposition,  but  sometimes  when 
imposed  upon,  or  discovering  evi- 
dences of  insincerity,  "got  very  mad." 
He  always  tookhis  bottle  when  he  went 
away,  and  got  it  filled,  but  drank  very 
little  liquor  for  that  day,  and  was  never 
known  to  be  the  worse  for  it.  He  was 
a  warm  patriot  and  a  good  hater  of 
King  George  and  a  great  admirer  of 
George  Washington.  He  must  have 
enjoyed  fighting,  for  he  left  his  allit- 
erative declaration  that  "a  fight  is  a 
frolic."  I  also  learned  about  his  court- 
ship, of  which  anon. 

By  rare  good  fortune,  I  was  able  to 
identify  his  grave  and  that  of  his  wife. 
Bv  putting  together  what  my  father 
had  told  me  and  what  two  distant  rela- 
tives on  the  ground  remembered,  the 
spot  and  the  graves  were  identified  to 
a  certainty,  a  thing  that  in  a  few  years 
would  have  been  impossible.     I  had 


taken  with  me  a  Revolutionary 
marker  and  a  small  bronze  tablet. 
With  the  help  of  my  cousins,  I  ob- 
tained two  granite  stones,  unhewn. 
One  was  nearly  three  feet  high,  prac- 
tically square  at  the  base  and  slightly 
tapering;  the  other  was  flat  on  two 
faces.  I  wanted  nothing  better.  I  had 
brought  with  me  a  stone  cutter's 
chisel,  and  I  had  to  stop  and  grind  it 
often,  for  the  rock  was  very  hard.  In 
one  I  cut  the  letters  "W.  B.,"  and  in 
the  other,  "M.  H.  B."  Before  his 
headstone  I  fastened  the  marker  and 
tablet,  and  covered  the  stone  with  the 
flag.  It  was  perhaps  crudely,  certainly 
very  simply  done,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
better  to  do  it  with  my  own  hands,  and 
more  appropriate  than  to  have  taken 
there  a  more  costly  and  showy  and  less 
enduring  monument. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  train,  I  ob- 
tainedaveryinteresting  relic  of  Hiber- 
nia. There  was  a  furnace  there  in  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  and  Washing- 
ton depended  upon  it  for  solid  shot. 
Now  and  then  an  excavation  brings 
to  light  a  rusty  three-inch  shot. 
The  superintendent  of  the  mine  still 
in  operation  there  gave  me  one  of 
those  old  revolutionary  cannon  balls, 
which  I  was  glad  indeed  to  secure. 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  incident 
which  I  have  been  keeping  till  the  last. 
I  had  known  it  in  part  all  along,  but 
I  learned  a  little  more  of  the  detail. 
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Toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
there  was  a  guard  at  Hibernia,  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant  with  a  deep 
scar  on  his  face.  He  was  tall  and 
gaunt  and  awkward  and  sensitive 
about  the  scar.  Not  till  later  were 
such  things  counted  a  source  of  hon- 
est pride.  There  was  a  merry-making 
at  Hibernia,  and  the  belle  of  the  even- 


were  a  half  dozen  young  fellows  there, 
some  of  them  his  own  soldiers,  who 
were  fully  intending  to  see  her  home 
that,  night.  He  drew  his  long  legs 
under  the  bench  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  way,  and  watched  the  game. 

The  handkerchief  was  dropped  be- 
hind Margaret.  She  took  it,  and 
walked  slowly  around  the  ring,  debat- 
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ing  was  one  Margaret  Henderson,  a 
plump,  vivacious  little  woman,  and 
just  a  bit  coquettish.  She  was  de- 
scended from  the  Scotch-Irish  immi- 
grants to  that  region  in  the  days 
shortly  before  the  Revolution.  The  ap- 
ples had  been  peeled  and  put  on  to 
cook,  and  the  apple  butter  was  stir- 
ring, and  the  room  was  cleared  for  a 
game.  It  was  "Drop  the  handker- 
chief," an  ancient  and  innocent  game 
that  has  had  no  small  share  in  settling 
the  social  destiny  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  people  of  the  republic.  As  they 
were  beginning  to  play,  the  lieutenant 
came  in  and  took  a  seat  on  a  bench 
near  the  door.  They  pressed  him  to 
join  the  game,  but  he  refused.  He 
was  over  twenty-five,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  hopeless  bachelor.  He  eyed 
Margaret  Henderson  a  little;  but  there 


ing  in  her  coquettish  little  head  behind 
which  of  the  young  men  she  should 
drop  it.  She  walked  entirely  around 
the  ring,  and  still  could  not  make 
up  her  mind.  She  started  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  got  half  way  round. 
Bless  her  heart,  —  she  did  not  know 
how  much  was  hanging  on  her  de- 
cision! But  she  decided,  and,  turning 
on  her  heel,  she  flung  the  handker- 
chief full  in  the  face  of  the  lieutenant, 
and  ran. 

The  lieutenant  was  a  brave  man. 
He  was  taken  by  surprise;  but  he  ral- 
lied his  forces,  got  his  feet  out  from 
under  the  bench  in  an  astonishingly 
short  time,  caught  her  half  way  round 
the  ring,  saw  her  home  that  night, 
proposed  to  her  next  day,  and  mar- 
ried her  two  weeks  afterward. 

It  was  a  shocking  thing  for  Mar- 
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garet  to  do,  no  doubt,  and  I  hope  that 
her  mother  scolded  her  properly  for 
it.  But  I  am  glad  that  she  did  it.  And 
I  am  not  sorry  to  have  made  a  most 
interesting  journey  to  mark  her  grave 
and  that  of  the  man  she  married. 

I  found  where  they  built  their  home. 
I  drank  from  the  pure  spring  beneath 
the  hill.  I  found  her  best  table,  and 
the  crane  that  hung  over  her  fire. 
Most  precious  of  all,  I  found  their 
family  Bible,  with  the  family  record 
intact,  and  I  have  a  promise  that  some 
day  it  shall  be  mine. 

So  I  came  back  from  my  journey  of 
less  than  a  week,  with  many  pleasant 
memories  and  abetter  understanding  of 
some  things  connected  with  my  ances- 
tors. I  know  now  the  rocky  farm  where 
my  father  was  born.  I  know  now  where 
his  father  and  his  father's  father  lived, 


and  how  they  lived.  I  have  the  pic- 
tures, too,  and  can  show  them  to  my 
children.  I  may  never  go  there  again; 
but  I  am  heartily  glad  to  have  taken 
this  journey  in  quest  of  my  ancestor. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  pleasant  thing  in  this  day,  when 
we  are  nearly  all  Sons  or  Daughters 
of  something  or  other,  for  a  good 
many  people  to  take  similar  trips,  with 
stone  chisels  and  cameras.  My  cous- 
ins objected  to  the  planting  of  laurel 
on  the  old  soldier's  grave.  Laurel, 
they  said,  was  too  common  there. 
But  I  am  glad  to  have  a  little  growing 
above  him,  for  he  deserved  it,  and  the 
more  common  such  virtues  as  his  be- 
come the  better.  And  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  on  the  grave  of  his  plucky 
little  wife  there  is  to  bloom  next  year 
her  own  favorite  peony. 


FIRE   INSURANCE    IN    NEW   ENGLAND, 

By  Charles  W.  Burpee. 


MAN'S  personal  endeavors  may 
be  crowned  with  success  for  a 
time,  he  may  establish  a  busi- 
ness which  gives  him  a  satisfactory 
return,  he  may  have  mastered  the 
problem  of  material  existence;  but 
fire  may  come,  and  in  an  hour  his 
hard-earned  savings,  the  source  of  his 
income,  the  proud  result  of  his  in- 
genuity and  perseverance  may  vanish. 
Experience  has  taught  this,  and  few 
are  the  men  who  have  not  learned  the 
lesson.  There  must  have  been  some 
form  of  insurance  in  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  commerce  and  industry.  It 
is  well  established  that  in  the  old  Eng- 
lish guilds  there  was  a  common  fund, 
maintained  by  fixed  periodical  pay- 
ments, for  security  against  "fire, 
water,  robbery  or  other  calamity." 

After  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, it  appears  that  in  any  great 
calamity  in  England  an  appeal  was 
made   to   the    whole   nation   through 
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the  clergy  and  the  parish  churches. 
The  sovereign  granted  to  individuals 
the  right  to  collect  for  sufferers.  The 
first  definite  form  of  insurance  we 
have  record  of,  is  in  the  presentation 
by  some  unknown  person  to  Count 
Anthony  Gunther  of  Oldenburg  of  a 
plan,  by  which  the  count  should  take 
upon  himself  the  losses  of  all  who 
should  pay  him  one  dollar  annually 
on  each  one  hundred  dollars  valua- 
tion —  either  in  his  own  or  other  coun- 
tries. The  count  did  not  desire  to 
mix  up  in  such  matters,  fearing  that  if 
he  did  Providence  might  be  tempted; 
and  the  man  was  sent  on  his  way  with 
a  hint  that  this  sort  of  business  be- 
longed to  private  persons. 

The  next  record  we  have  —  though 
undoubtedly  houses  were  individually 
insured  much  earlier  —  is  when  a  peti- 
tion for  forming  a  fire  insurance  com- 
pany was  laid  before  Charles  I.,  in 
1635.  Those  were  troublous  times; 
life  insurance  might  have  proved  a 
more  absorbing  topic  for  that  un- 
happy monarch.  Not  till  the  Restora- 
tion is  there  further  reference  to  the 
need  which  was  demanding  to  be  pro- 
vided for  as  England's  trade  increased. 
Then  a  petition  from  "several  persons 
of  quality  and  eminent  citizens  of 
London"  for  forming  a  company  was 
referred  to  Charles  II.'s  council.  It 
was  rejected  on  the  ground,  forsooth, 
that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  any  but 
a  city  should  reap  profits  of  this  kind. 

Life  insurance  began  to  flourish, 
and  there  may  have  been  fire  insur- 
ance in  other  countries;  but  it  can  be 
asserted  almost  positively  that  there 
was  none  of  the  latter  in  England  in 
1662.  It  took  the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, September  2,  1666,  to  arouse 
England  to  action.  The  following 
year  Dr.  Barton  opened  an  office  for 
assuming  risks  on  the  individual  basis. 
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The  first  office  in  France  was  not 
opened  till  1745,  and  in  Germany  — 
Hanover  —  not  till  1750.  Deputy 
Newbold  had  a  scheme  for  interesting 
the  city  of  London  in  insurance,  but 
though  he  pushed  it  with  great  perse- 
verance he  met  with  a  cold  reception. 
In  1680  Dr.  Barton's  "office"  became  a 
joint  stock  company,  England's  first. 
It  took  the  name  of  "Insurance  Of- 
fice for  Houses."  This  stirred  New- 
bold  to  fresh  activity;  history  shows 
that  insurance  rivalry  is  as  old  as  or- 
ganized insurance  itself.  Newbold 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  what  we 
nowadays  should  call  "a  pull,"  and  a 
city  company  was  formed.  The  hints 
we  get  of  the  hot  war  of  rates  which 
followed  have  a  somewhat  familiar 
sound.  Whatever  the  reasons  may 
have  been,  Dr.  Barton's  company 
won,  and  the  city  company  went  to  the 
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wall  in  about  a  year.  The  "office" 
company  now  became  known  as  the 
Phoenix,  and  soon  as  the  "<  )ld  Phoe- 
nix," in  distinction  from  others  which 
selected  this  suggestive  name.  Its 
principle  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fund  of  ground  rents,  to  answer  in 
case  of  loss. 

Dr.  l>arton's  earliest  vigorous  rivals 


were  the  "Friendly  Societies,"  whose 
tempting  feature  was  that  each  sub- 
scriber should  pay  "toward  building 
up  the  house  of  any  contributor  de- 
stroyed." All  the  societies  learned 
in  due  season  that  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure. 
Placing  little  dependence  on  the  night 
watch,  they  engaged  men  whose  duty 
it  was  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sub- 
due flames  wherever  they  started. 
Primitive  as  that  may  seem,  in  the 
days  before  firemen,  it  is  remembered 
with  credit  that  one  of  Hartford's 
largest  companies,  in  this  century,  set 
aside  a  sum  for  the  payment  of  men 
for  fire  service;  that  a  similar  idea  is 
carried  out  in  Providence,  and  that  in 
general  insurance  people  have  done 
about  as  much  to  save  communities 
from  fire  as  they  have  to  make  losses 
good. 

A  company  was  organized  in  Lon- 
don in  1704  to  insure  household 
goods;  and  in  1710  the  renowned  Sun 
Insurance  Company  came  into  exist- 
ence, illustrating  the  growth  of  the  in- 
surance idea.  This  company  adver- 
tised to  insure  movable  goods,  mer- 
chandise and  the  like.  It  engaged 
skilled  men  in  all  crafts,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  hasten  to  any  house  that 
was  threatened  and  remove  the  goods 
in  it.  If  the  house  bore  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Sun  Insurance  Company, 
the  men  received  their  pay  from  the 
company,  the  amount  being  deducted 
from  the  sum  paid  the  insured.  If  it 
was  any  other  house,  the  men  were  to 
look  to  the  proprietors  of  that  house 
for  remuneration  according  to  fixed 
rates.  For  a  century  this  company  did 
a  large  business,  not  only  in  London, 
but  in  many  other  cities  on  the  island. 

The  English  companies  naturally 
established  branches  in  America;  one 
in  Boston  is  mentioned  in  1724.  The 
honor  of  having  the  first  purely  Amer- 
ican company  belongs  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  the  "Philadelphia  Con- 
tributionship  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire"  was  or- 
ganized in  1752.  Judging  by  the 
chansre  it  made  in  the  conditions  of  its 
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insurance  in  the  course  of  years,  this 
company  had  some  remarkable  ex- 
periences, from  which  it  deduced  a 
peculiar  maxim:  it  refused  to  accept 
risks  on  houses  where  there  were 
shade  trees  on  the  premises.  There- 
upon some  of  its  members  left  it,  to 
set  up  an  independent  company,  which 
was  dubbed  the  "green  tree  company." 
Its  right  name  was  the  Mutual  Asso- 
ciation Company  of  Philadelphia.  The 
original  company,  of  which  Franklin 
was  a  member,  continues  to-day,  in- 
suring brick  buildings. 

The  first  company  in  New  York 
was  a  mutual  —  the  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Company  —  founded  in  1787. 
The  Knickerbocker  Company  came 
next,  in  1796.  British  offices  began  to 
push  the  agency  business  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  in  1805.  The  first 
fire  insurance  lawsuit  in  this  country 
was  brought  by  one  John  L.  Sullivan ; 
that  was  in  1807,  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company 
was  the  defendant.  Steam  fire  engines 
were  first  used  in  1829.    The  National 


Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  which 
has  done  so  much  in  the  interests  of 
honest  insurance,  came  into  existence 
in  1866. 

After  this  preliminary  history,  we 
pass  to  show  how  the  New  England 
states,  particularly  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  have 
made  so  noteworthy  a  record  for  them- 
selves in  their  achievements  in  fire  in- 
surance. We  must  understand  the 
character  of  the  native  New  Eng- 
lander  before  we  can  appreciate  the 
delay  and  then  the  comparatively  slow 
growth  at  the  outset.  Puritan  descend- 
ants of  the  English  guildsmen  had  a 
wholesome  fear  of  corporations;  they 
were  for  independence  in  all  things; 
they  led  isolated  lives;  there  was  small 
community  of  interests;  and  nothing 
brought  them  together  till  the  Revo- 
lution came.  In  fire  insurance  they 
had  to  learn  for  themselves  the  lessons 
learned  by  people  across  the  ocean. 
There  were  a  few  agencies  of  foreign 
companies,  but  for  the  most  part  busi- 
ness was  done  on  the  old  individual 
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basis,  chiefly  marine.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  new  government  had  been 
formed  that  there  was  much  indication 
of  a  tendency  to  organize  companies; 
and  in  general  the  early  history  of  fire 
insurance  in  New  England  is  much 
like  that  in  the  mother  country.  The 
rapid  strides  in  the  present  century 
prove  a  striking  contrast  with  this 
early  hesitation  and  delay. 

John  Marion  was  the  agent  for  the 
London  societies  in  Boston  in  1724. 
When  business  took  a  fresh  start 
under  the  state  constitution,  and  as  the 
number  of  fires  increased,  the.  im- 
portant consideration  of  protection  for 
invested  capital  was  forced  home.  If 
profits  were  to  accrue,  there  was  no 
need  that  they  should  go  across  the 
seas;  and  that  profits  would  accrue 
was  evident,  as  also  was  the  fact  that 
individual  underwriting  did  not  meet 
the  requirements.  Moreover,  a  vital 
point  in  insurance  is  prompt  settle- 
ment, which  was  made  most  difficult 
by  the  distance  from  the  London  com- 
panies. The  people's  dread  of  cor- 
porate greed  was  conquered. 

In  1784  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  Providence  people,  who  already 
were  deeply  interested  in  insurance, 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  tavern  of 
John  Marston  on  State  street,  Boston. 
Some  enthusiasm  was  aroused ;  yet  the 
petition  of  Boston  men  in  1785  for  a 
fire  office  insurance  company  was  re- 
fused as  not  "for  the  advantage  of  the 
town."  The  petitioners  themselves 
approached  the  subject  with  fear  and 
trembling,  accompanying  their  argu- 
ments with  excuses  for  their  boldness. 
The  names  of  these  pioneers  were 
William  Shattuck,  William  Wetmore, 
Jesse  Putnam,  John  Winthrop,  Jona- 
than Harris,  William  Brown,  Samuel 
Salisbury  and  John  Andrews.  They 
pointed  out  that  neighborly  charity, 
however  generous,  was  inadequate 
and  too  precarious  to  bring  relief  to 
sufferers,  whereas  by  paying  a  "very 
inconsiderable  premium,  they. can  se- 
cure a  permanent  resource  competent 
to  every  possible  loss." 

But  the  times  were  ripening.     Ten 


years  later,  June  25,  1795,  the  legisla- 
ture granted  a  charter  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Fire  Insurance  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  $300,000  and  not  to 
exceed  $600,000,  in  shares  of  $100 
each.  The  stock  was  to  be  paid  in  in 
ten  annual  installments.  If  at  any 
time  the  losses  exceeded  the  capital 
so  far  received,  assessments  were  to 
be  levied  and  $10  extra  was  to  be  paid 
on  each  share,  provided  always  that 
no  proprietor  should  be  liable  for  more 
than  $100  on  each  share.  No  div- 
idends were  to  be  declared  till  the 
losses  were  all  paid.  The  company 
was  not  to  insure  for  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding three-quarters  of  the  value  of 
the  property.  This  would  seem  like 
reaching  modern  times  with  a  jump, 
were  it  not  that  the  old-time  timidity 
was  shown  by  limiting  the  existence 
of  the  company  to  twelve  years.  The 
company  more  than  fulfilling  expecta- 
tions, it  obtained  a  change  of  name  to 
the  Massachusetts  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company  in  1799  and  an 
extension  of  time  for  eight  years.  It 
was  required  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  by  $300,000,  of  which  $180,000 
was  to  be  paid  in.  Careful  restrictions 
were    made    to    protect    the    insured, 


J.    D.     BROWNE. 
President  of  the  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
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among  them  one  that  $300,000  should 
be  held  for  fire  risks  only.  Further- 
more —  and  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  state  supervision  —  the  company 
must  make  reports  to  the  legislature 
whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 
Further  extensions  of  time  being 
granted,  the  company  continued  till 
1848,  when  it  retired  by  its  own  re- 
quest. 

Mutual  fire  insurance  was  the  more 
popular  form,  perhaps  we  might  say 
more  in  keeping  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  people.  No  company  was  in- 
corporated, however,  till  March  1, 
1798,  when  a  charter  was  given  to  the 
Massachusetts  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. We  get  here  a  good  idea  of 
what  it  was  then  thought  a  "solid" 
mutual  company  should  be.  After 
$2,000,000  had  been  subscribed  to  be 
insured,  the  corporation  might  in- 
sure any  building  in  the  common- 
wealth for  seven  years;  if  any  mem- 
ber's loss  was  more  than  the  existing 
funds,   the    directors    must   make    an 


assessment;  no  member  to  pay  more 
than  two  dollars  for  each  dollar  ad- 
vanced by  him  as  premium  deposit. 
The  company  had  a  prosperous  career 
till  the  Boston  fire  wrecked  it,  and 
within  a  month  after  that  event  it  re- 
organized and  continued  till  1894, 
when  it  reinsured  its  risks  and  retired. 

According  to  Nathan  Warren,  who 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  Newburyport  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company  (1790),  the  Boston 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  and  one 
other,  five  in  all,  completed  the  list  for 
Massachusetts  up  to  1800.  With  the 
opening  of  the  new  century,  however, 
insurance  asserted  itself.  Not  only 
were  companies  permitted  to  organ- 
ize; they  were  welcomed.  Before 
1830  there  were  twenty-seven  com- 
panies. Not  many  of  these  lived  till 
the  Boston  fire  in  1872,  and  only  two 
of  them  survived  that. 

The  question  now  was,  How  shall 
insurance  companies  be  controlled? 
rather  than,  Shall  charters  be  granted? 
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A  new  kind  of  laws  was  called  for. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  laws  was 
one,  passed  in  1807,  requiring  a  state- 
ment of  stock  paid  in,  the  character 
of  investments  and  the  amount  of  out- 
standing risks.  Eleven  years  after 
that,  the  powers  and  duties  of  marine 
companies,  with  their  restrictions, 
were  defined  by  statute.  It  was  de- 
creed that  not  over  ten  per  cent  of 
the  capital  stock  should  be  written  on 
any  one  risk,  and  that  annual  state- 
ments should  be  made.  Until  1820, 
right  to  insure  against  fire  was  dele- 
gated by  special  charter;  in  that  year 
a  law  was  passed  giving  all  companies 
the  authority  to  engage  in  this  branch 
of  the  business.  Dissatisfaction  hav- 
ing made  itself  felt,  it  was,  in  1827, 
forbidden  that  policies  should  be  writ- 
ten with  foreign  companies  with  less 
than  $2,000,000  capital,  or  ever  for 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  capital. 


Five  years  later  a  further  restriction 
was  made  by  requiring-  agents  of  for- 
eign companies  to  give  bonds  of 
$5,000,  to  make  returns  of  all  business 
done,  and  to  pay  a  tax  of  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent  on  premium  receipts. 
Mutual  companies  were  allowed  in 
1835  t°  issue  policies  in  Massachusetts 
for  seven  years  for  three-quarters 
value,  when  the  company  had  $50,000 
subscribed  to  be  insured,  every  policy 
to  constitute  a  lien  on  property  in- 
sured for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
deposit  notes  and  any  lawful  assess- 
ment. In  1837  all  companies  were  re- 
quired to  make  annual  returns  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  instead  of  to  the 
treasurer,  as  previously.  The  first  of- 
ficial insurance  report  was  issued  by 
Secretary  John  P.  Bigelow  in  1838. 
It  covered  only  the  Massachusetts 
stock  companies,  of  which  there  were 
fortv-eisfht,  including:  twenty-nine  in 
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Boston.  Ten  companies  failed  to 
report.  The  aggregate  capital  was 
$9,415,000,  and  the  outstanding  risks 
amounted  to  $139,000,000. 

The  legislature  of  1849  granted  per- 
mission to  the  mutual  companies  to 
go  into  all  New  England  states  and 
New  York.  The  year  i860  marked 
the  inauguration  of  factory  insurance 
in  Massachusetts.  The  experiment 
first  tried  in  Rhode  Island  in  1835  had 
proved  eminently  successful,  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  the  results  had  not 
been  more  quickly  appreciated  by 
manufacturing  New  England  as  a 
whole.  In  this  year,  i860,  the  indus- 
trial concerns  in  Lowell  were  allowed 
to  contract  with  each  other  for  mutual 
protection  against  fire,  and  the  Boston 
Manufacturers  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  organized  in  Boston. 

In  1852  the  state  secretary,  treas- 
urer and  auditor  were  designated  as 
the  Board  of  Insurance  Commission- 
ers. The  insurance  department,  bring- 
ing all  the  insurance  business  under 
the  supervision  of  three  commission- 
ers, was  established  in  1855,  being  the 
first  in  the  country,  and  a  tremendous 
step  forward  it  was.  Of  the  154  fire 
and  marine  insurance  companies  then 
doing  business  in  the  state,  113  were 
home  companies,  41  came  from  other 
states,  and  5  were  foreign.  Of  the 
Massachusetts  companies,  34  were 
stock  companies,  and  Boston  was  the 
home  of  19  of  them.  The  aggregate 
paid  up  capital  was  $6,386,100,  and  the 
amount  of  outstanding  risks  was 
$185,000,000.  Fifteen  of  the  com- 
panies were  mutual  marine  and  mu- 
tual fire  and  marine,  of  which  7  were 
in  Boston.  The  assets  of  all  were 
'$6,398,389,  with  outstanding  risks  of 
$130,000,000.  Mutual  fire  companies 
numbered  69,  including  11  in  Boston, 
and  the  aggregate  risks  of  all  were 
$200,089,637.  Not  a  few  outside  com- 
panies were  utterly  unreliable  and 
depended  on  fraudulent  methods. 
These  the  department  quickly  drove 
out.  All  companies  seeking  to  do 
business  in  the  state  were  obliged  to 
show   $1,000,000   in   cash    funds    and 


$1,000,000  in  deposit  notes,  and  new 
Massachusetts  companies  were  pro- 
hibited from  going  outside  the  state. 
The  insurance  laws  of  Massachusetts 
are  frequently  taken  as  models  by  the 
legislatures  of  other  states.  The  first 
codification  of  them  is  dated  1854. 

Periodically  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Barton's  "office"  in  London  municipal 
control  of  insurance  has  been  urged 
by  this  or  that  reformer.  The  stand 
taken  by  Massachusetts  on  the  subject 
is  worthy  of  study.  The  first  serious 
agitation  in  this  direction  was  in  i860. 
The  insurance  commissioners  an- 
nounced it  as  their  opinion  that  good 
insurance   companies  were  sufficient, 


JAMES    NICHOLS. 
President  of  the  National  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

though  a  system  might  be  devised  by 
which  the  companies  should  give  a 
bonus  (011  a  fixed  ratio)  to  the  firemen. 
Then  the  Virginia  and  Maine  as  well 
as  the  Massachusetts  legislatures  be- 
gan to  show  a  tendency  to  favor  state 
insurance  —  not  being  so  afraid  of 
tempting  Providence  as  was  Count 
Anthony  Gunther.  In  Massachusetts 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  insur- 
ance commissioner,  who  reported  em- 
phatically that  state  insurance  was  not 
wise  unless  it  should  appear  that  regu- 
lar   fire     offices     lacked     honor    and 
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integrity,  which  was  not  the  case. 
The  plan  was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
republican  institutions  and  opened  the 
doors  for  politicians  and  placemen. 
To  quote  from  the  report : —  "The 
results  of  such  loose  and  extra-hazard- 
ous method  of  underwriting  as  would 
be  likely  to  follow  are  not  difficult  to 
predict.  The  state  would  thus  hold 
out  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to 
wholesale  fraud  and  incendiarism. 
Moreover,  these  crimes  would  be  en- 
couraged, under  such  a  system,  by 
that  lax  sentiment  of  public  morality 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  smuggling  or 
false  invoicing  by  respectable  import- 
ers, docs  not  scruple  to  defraud  the 
government,  so  boundless  in  re- 
sources, of  its  dues;  while  the  same 
persons,  as  a  general  rule,  are  strictly 
honorable  in  their  private  dealings  and 
would  shrink  from  dishonest  action 
between  man  and  man.  Hence,  in 
order  to  meet  its  inevitable  losses  on 


the  score  of  incendiarism,  bred  and 
born  of  such  a  system,  the  state  would 
either  be  compelled  to  raise  its  pre- 
mium rates  above  the  present  standard 
of  our  private  stock  companies  —  thus 
exploding  the  delusive  idea  of  state 
insurance  —  or  it  would  have  to  meet 
this  deficiency  by  falling  back  upon 
revenue  from  other  sources.  The 
manifest  injustice  to  general  taxpayers 
which  the  latter  method  would  inau- 
gurate would  not  long  be  tolerated, 
since  the  large  class  of  heavy  con- 
tributors to  the  state  treasury  either 
do  not  count  among  their  possessions 
any  insurable  property,  or  that  prop- 
erty (suburban  residences  and  farm- 
houses, for  instance)  is  so  secure  and 
isolated  in  its  position  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  tax  it  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  may  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  sweeping  conflagration.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  reciprocity 
upon  which  all  equitable  insurance  is 
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based  would  be  clearly  violated  by 
such  an  alternative."  At  the  same 
time  the  commissioner  pointed  out 
evils  in  mutual  insurance  as  con- 
ducted. As  to  municipal  insurance, 
the  law  of  1872  —  the  year  of  the  Bos- 
ton fire  —  provided  that  there  must 
be  $50,000  in  subscriptions  before 
policies  could  be  issued.  The  legis- 
lature of  1873  investigated  this  mat- 
ter and  the  commissioner  reported 
that  the  requisite  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions should  be  $500,000,  as  with  the 
mutual  companies. 

The  Chicago  fire  in   1871   and  the 
Boston  fire  in  1872  made  an  epoch  in 
Massachusetts  insurance,  not  only  as 
to  the  companies  themselves,  but  as 
to  legislation.     By  the   Chicago  fire 
106  companies  doing  business  in  Mas- 
sachusetts lost  $56,000,000,  or  about 
one-half  of  the  total  loss.     Twenty- 
three    Massachusetts    companies    lost 
$4,471,500;  yet  only 
3    had    to    suspend, 
and    the    other    20 
had    a    surplus    of 
over     $10,000,000 
after     losses     were 
paid.    And  that  was 
a  bad  year,  too,  for 
the    marine     insur- 
ers.     The     disaster 
of  the  Arctic  whal- 
ing fleet,    chiefly   a 
Massachusetts     en- 
terprise,       entailed 
a     loss     of     $860,- 
000   on   three   New 
Bedford  companies. 

The      flames      in 
Boston      in       1872 
ate   up   $80,000,000 
.  worth    of    property. 
Of    the    $56,000,000    insurance,    only 
$37,000,000  was  paid  by  the  192  com- 
panies.    No  insurance  man  in  Boston 
at  that  time  will  ever  forget  that  day. 
The  losses  for  the  52  Massachusetts 
companies     footed     up     $35,500,000. 
Twenty-six  of  the  32  companies  that 
went  into  insolvency  were  Massachu- 
setts companies,  four  mutuals  and  22 
joint-stock  companies.     Of  the  latter, 


one-half  managed  to  pull  through  in 
time.  Among  those  that  failed  were 
some  of  the  oldest  and  most  reliable 
in  the  land,  paying  magnificent  divi- 
dends on  the  investments  of  hundreds 
of  people  who  had  no  other  depend- 
ence. Their  combined  capital  was 
$6,000,000.  The  highest  percentages 
of  losses  paid  were  as  follows:  the 
Massachusetts,  100;  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturers  Mutual,  90;  the 
Bay  State,  89.7;  and  the  Mechanics, 
85.  The  lowest  percentage  was  20, 
by  the  Franklin. 

The  legislature  was  called  together 
in    special   session.      A    bill   was   put 
through  immediately,  allowing  under- 
writing by  companies  without  special 
charter,  by  mutual  companies  with  a 
capital  of  from  $100,000  to  $300,000, 
and  by  mutual  marine  companies  with 
a   permanent   fund   of   not   less    than 
$400,000.      The     mutual     companies 
were     required     to 
have  $500,000  sub- 
scribed. 

Advocates  of 
municipal  insur- 
ance came  to  the 
front  with  renewed 
zeal,  and  a  law  was 
passed  allowing 

towns  and  cities  of 
less  than  4,000  in- 
habitants to  form 
themselves  into*  in- 
surance companies, 
while  in  towns  and 
cities  of  over  4,000 
population,  fire  in- 
surance districts 
were      authorized 

WILLIAM  B.  CLARK.  .,,  .«         «.       .,  r 

within  the  limits  of 

President  of  the  i^tna  tire  Insurance  Company.  ,  *  r 

the  amount  of  in- 
surance in  each  district.  Courage  re- 
vived when  Deputy  Stephen  H. 
Rhodes,  acting  commissioner,  secured 
statements  from  all  the  companies  that 
carried  the  Boston  insurance.  Par- 
ticularly gratifying  was  the  good  news 
from  Connecticut. 

Another  result  of  the  fire  was  the 
passage  of  a  general  law  increasing 
the    amount    of    paid-up    capital    re- 
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quired.  Dividends  were  limited,  but 
at  the  same  time  a  capitalization  of 
surplus  was  allowed,  in  the  interests 
of  both  the  stockholder  and  the  policy- 
holder. A  new  system  was  inaugu- 
rated also  with  the  foreign  companies, 
the  department  taking  full  supervision 


of  all  their  business.     This  was  an  in- 
novation for  America. 

With  the  companies  themselves,  it 
had  been  demonstrated  that  premiums 
were  too  low,  and  rates  were  increased 
and  revised.  The  variety  in  the  forms 
of  policies  caused  trouble,  so  that  in 
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1873  a  standard  form  was  prescribed 
by  law.  In  1881  this  form  was  altered 
somewhat,  to  make  it  more  elastic 
and  also  to  provide  for  arbitration. 
This  is  the  form  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  states.  Another  act  of  that 
legislature  was  to  remove  the  three- 
quarters  restriction  on  mutual  com- 
panies and  to  permit  them  to  insure 
for  full  value,  like  the  stock  com- 
panies. 

There  have  been  times  when  it 
seemed  as  if  incendiarism  were  the  at- 
tendant curse  of  fire  insurance.  For 
years  there  has  been  constant  work  on 
the  part  of  the  companies  to  eradicate 
this  evil  —  mostly  due  to  over-insur- 
ance and  competition  in  rates;  and  all 
sorts  of  methods  have  been  resorted 
to,  perhaps  with  too  much  timidity 
about  contesting  claims  in  court.  The 
Massachusetts  commissioners  in  1862, 
Elizur  Wright  and  George  W.  Sar- 
gent, called  attention  to  the  danger  of 
too  many  companies  and  agents,  and 
suggested  consolidation  as  a  remedy. 
In  1865  they  declared  that  the  public 
suffered  more  from  fully  insured  men 
than  from  burglars.  The  stock  com- 
panies, they  held,  suffered  little,  as 
fires  raised  rates  "as  surely  as  the 
moon  does  the  tides."  With  mutual 
companies,  they  contended,  over-in- 
surance was  pre- 
vented by  statute, 
every  proprietor 
being  required  to 
bear  one-quarter 
of    the    risk    of    a 

total    loss.      More-  ^Jfc  IfSk 

over,  every  one  in- 
sured   in   a   mutual  ,^j*     * 
is    a    co-proprietor 
and      is      on      the 
watch. 

Evidently  in  or- 
der to  make  good 
to  the  community 
the  weak  point 
with  insurance 
companies  as  to 
prosecution  in  the 
courts,    Massachu-  george  p.  field 


setts  in  1894  established  the  office  of 
fire  marshal,  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  investigate  all  fires  in  the  state,  with 
power  to  arrest  and  also  to  attend  to 
the  matter  of  protection  from  fire. 
The  state  was  divided  into  ten  dis- 
tricts, and  officers  were  detailed  to 
hold  inquests  whenever  necessary. 
The  wisdom  of  this  course  was  soon 
demonstrated.  There  had  been  an 
enormous  amount  of  incendiarism,  as 
is  shown  by  the  reports,  mostly  due 
to  over-insurance. 

There  are  now  203  companies  do- 
ing business  in  Massachusetts,  as  fol- 
lows: 6  state  stock  companies  for 
fire  only,  58  for  fire  and  marine,  100 
mutuals,  and  39  foreign  companies. 

Rhode  Island,  which  state  in  many 
ways  has  led  in  insurance,  did  not  have 
a  company  till  the  close  of  the  last 
century.     Private    underwriting    was 
done  in  Providence  by  Stephen  Hop- 
kins,   John    Garnish,    Joseph    Law- 
rence   and    Thomas    Manchester    in 
1756.    Henry  Paget  was  added  to  the 
number  in  1762.    In  1794  John  Mason 
in  Providence  started  a  business  "up- 
on   such    principles   and   under   such 
regulations  as  were  established  by  the 
principle  merchants  of  this  town,  at 
a  regular  meeting,  which  are  nearly 
similar  to   those  established   in   Bos- 
ton."   It  was  a  typical  "Lloyd"  busi- 
ness and  had  its  or- 
igin, like  the  Lloyd 
of    London,    in    a 
coffee  house.   Each 
man  put  down  his 
name      with      the 
amount    to    be    in- 
sured by  him  at  the 
end     of     a     policy 
stating    the    condi- 
tions.    Judging'  by 
the  character  of  the 
business     done     in 
Rhode     Island     at 
that      time,      this 
probably      was 
mostly    marine    in- 
surance.        Joseph 
Lawrence,  Mason's 
competitor,  put  his 
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price  for  a  policy  at  one  dollar,  with 
no  other  office  fees,  and  guaranteed 
that  in  case  of  loss  no  deduction 
should  be  made  from  the  sum  insured. 
Mason's  company  grew  into  the 
Providence  Insurance  Company,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president,  with 
William  Hail  Mason  as  secretary. 
The  organization  was  on  February  3, 
1799,  the  capital  was  $150,000,  and 
marine  insurance  was  the  only  kind 
handled.  The  Newport  Insurance 
Company  was  launched  the  same  year, 
but  soon  found  the  seas  too  tempestu- 
ous. Though  there  had  been  a  pre- 
vious attempt,  no  mutual  company 
was  established  till  1800,  when  the 
Providence  Mutual  Insurance  Fire 
Company  began  to  bid  for  business. 
Lawrence  was  back  of  this  company. 
It  sought  subscriptions  for  insurance 
on  one  hundred  houses  with  payment 
of  twentv-five  cents  on  every  one  hun- 


dred dollars.  This  was 
the  first  distinctive 
fire  insurance  work  in 
the  state;  and  the 
company  has  contin- 
ued it  with  success  to 
this  day. 

The  Washington 
Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, which  was  des- 
tined to  consolidate 
with  the  Providence 
Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  the  well- 
known  Providence 
Washington  Com- 
pany of  to-day,  dates 
from  January,  1800, 
when  its  capital  was 
$100,000,  quickly  in- 
creased by  $10,000. 
E.  L.  Watson,  who 
has  delved  in  the  old 
records  of  Rhode  Is- 
land companies,  noted 
a  peculiar  custom  of 
the  early  directors  of 
this  company  —  early 
in  a  double  sense. 
They  held  their  meet- 
ings at  six  o'clock 
every  Tuesday  evening,  and  they 
were  so  annoyed  by  the  tardiness 
of     some     of     their     number      that 
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they  adopted  a  rule  making  tardiness 
punishable  by  the  payment  of  a  quart 
of  porter.  Richard  Jackson  was  the  first 
president  and  George  Benson  secre- 
tary. The  company  placed  an  agency 
in  New  London,  allowing  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  commission.  The  Bristol 
Insurance  Company,  organized  in 
Bristol  in  1800,  took  slaveship  risks, 
and  ended  its  career  in  1803. 

Rhode  Island  suffered  terribly  by 
the  war  of  1812,  and  most  of  her  in- 
surance companies  were  forced  to  the 
wall.  But  as  soon  as  peace  was  de- 
clared, more  companies  were  formed, 
and  nine  more  before  182 1.  The 
Providence  and  Washington  consol- 
idation took  place  in  181 7,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $132,000,  and  a  new  charter 
was  taken  out  in  1820.  As  the  Provi- 
dence Fire  Insurance  Company,  char- 
tered in  1818,  never  had  organized, 
the  directors  of  the  consolidated  com- 
pany resolved  to  work  the  fire  field. 
To-day  the  company  has  a  fine  build- 
ing of  its  own  and  a  name  that  is 
known  far  and  wide. 

The  history  of  manufacturers'  in- 
surance in  Rhode  Island  is  full  of  in- 
terest. Zachariah  Allen  of  Providence 
owned  a  cotton  mill  in  Allensdale, 
which  had  been  built  as  nearly  fire- 
proof as  possible,  even  to  laying  the 
shingles  in  mortar.  A  heating  ap- 
paratus was  put  in  and  the  stoves  re- 
moved, and  finally  the  best  known  de- 
vices for  extinguishing  fire  were  pro- 
vided. Then  Mr.  Allen  confidently 
asked  for  a  reduction  in  his  rates.  The 
only  reply  was  that  cotton  mill  rates 
would  continue  at  two  and  a  half  per 
cent.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Allen,  "cotton 
mills  will  insure  themselves."  He  laid 
his  methods  before  other  manufac- 
turers, and  before  long  the  Manu- 
facturers Mutual  was  started,  with 
Amasa  Mason  as  president  and  John 
H.  Ormsbee  as  secretary.  When 
policies  were  written  at  a  rate  lower 
than  the  old  companies  could  think  of, 
there  were  many  prophecies  of  failure, 
and  even  though  the  first  year  yielded 
a  dividend  of  fifty  per  cent  the  wise 
ones  shook  their  heads.     There  were 


indeed  losses  and  assessments  in  the 
second  year,  but  the  principle  was  ac- 
cepted by  manufacturers  in  other 
places,  and  eventually  the  great  manu- 
facturers' mutual  system  was  the  re- 
sult. It  is  said  that  none  of  the  com- 
panies in  that  system  has  had  to  levy 
an  assessment  since  the  second  year 
of  Mr.  Allen's  pioneer  company.  The 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  strict  re- 
quirements as  to  construction  and  fire 
apparatus.  The  original  company 
was  soon  followed  by  the  Firemen's 
Mutual,  the  State  Mutual,  the  Black- 
stone,  the  Mechanics,  the  What  Cheer, 
the  Merchants,  the  Enterprise,  the 
Hope,  the  American  and  the  Mer- 
cantile, all  of  which  are  successful  to- 
day. 

The  Rhode  Island  insurance  com- 
missioners office  was  established  in 
1859,  with  power  to  examine  any  com- 
pany whose  solvency  was  doubtful. 
At  first  there  were  three  commission- 
ers, but  the  number  was  reduced  to 
one.  The  leading  mutual  companies 
formed  were  more  successful  than  in 
some  of  the  other  states.  The  Union 
JVIutual,  which  takes  risks  only  on 
dwellings  and  contents,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Fire  and  Steam  Boiler 
Insurance  Company,  which  changed 
its  name  to  the  Providence  Mutual 
and  Steam  Boiler,  are  good  examples. 
The  Insurance  Association  of  Provi- 
dence was  organized  by  the  under- 
writers in  1883,  to  prevent  fraudulent 
practices.  The  Providence  Protective 
Department  is  a  voluntary  association 
of  underwriters  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  salvage  corps,  and  consists  now 
of  two  companies,  which  are  practi- 
cally a  portion  of  the  regular  municipal 
fire  department,  though  supported  by 
insurance  funds.  There  are  to-day 
147  fire  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  Rhode  Island,  of  which  30 
are  Rhode  Island  companies. 

A  group  of  men  were  engaged  in 
fire  insurance  under  a  company  name 
in  Hartford  before  there  was  any  char- 
tered company  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. The  agents  were  Peleg  San- 
ford  and  Daniel  Wadsworth,  and  the 
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name  of  the  company  which  they 
signed  for  was  the  Hartford  Fire  In- 
surance Company.  This  was  in  1794. 
The  association  proving  successful, 
the  group  of  private  individuals  was 
enlarged  the  following  year  by  adding 
to  the  list  the  names  of  Colonel  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  John  Caldwell  and  John  Mor- 
gan, and  also  Elias  Shipman  of  New 
Haven.  The  new  name  was  the  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Shipman  not  long  after- 
ward removed  his  interests  to  New 
Haven,  where  he  set  up  the*  New 
Haven  Insurance  Company,  which 
flourished  from  1795  to  1833.  San- 
ford  and  Wadsworth  dissolved  part- 
nership in  1798,  which  ended  the  Hart- 
ford company. 

Ezekiel  Williams,  Jr.,  had  by  this 
time  built  up  considerable  business  in 
marine  insurance,  encouraged  by  the 
members  of  the  other  association.  But 
as  commerce  increased  it  was  found 
that  there  were  serious  disadvantages 
in  the  Lloyd  system  which  was  being 
followed,  since  subscribers  developed 
a  faculty  of  keeping  out  of  sight  ex- 
cept when  dividends  were  due.  Con- 
sequently, in  October,  1803,  tne  §"en~ 
tlemen  interested  secured  a  charter, 
and  the  Hartford  Insurance  Company 
was  organized  to  do  marine  business. 
In  1825  it  became  the  Protection  In- 
surance Company.  Marine  companies 
were  also  established  in  New  London, 
Norwich  and  Middletown.  The  war 
of  1812  wrecked  marine  business.  The 
Norwich  company  went  into  fire  in- 
surance, the  Hartford  became  the 
Protection  as  stated  above,  and  the 
others  that  had  been  formed  previous 
to  the  war  gave  up. 

Mutual  insurance  in  Connecticut 
has  been  exceptionally  successful, 
largely  because  of  conservative  men 
and  methods.  The  Mutual  Associa- 
tion Company  of  the  city  of  Norwich 
started  in  the  untried  field  in  May, 
1795,  and  it  is  doing  business  to-day 
along  the  lines  it  then  adopted.  Each 
person  joining  was  to  pay  on  the  sum 
insured  by  him  a  premium  of  one-half 


of  one  per  cent  the  first  year,  one-third 
the  second,  and  one-fourth  the  third 
and  thereafter.  When  the  profits  had 
amounted  to  £2,000,  the  surplus  was 
to  be  divided  annually.  If  everything 
was  swept  away  by  a  single  loss,  the 
members  were  to  contribute  not  ex- 
ceeding one  per  cent  on  the  amounts 
insured  by  each.  Growth  was  slow. 
It  was  almost  twenty  years  before  the 
first  surplus  was  divided.  But  it  was 
a  sort  of  a  family  affair,  every  person 
insured  being  known  to  the  officers 
of  the  company  and  to  each  other. 
The  meetings  were  held  in  the  court 
house,  and  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
town  meeting.  Policy  number  one 
is  still  in  force.  The  assets  to-day  are 
$13,000;  only  dwelling  houses  are  in- 
sured, and  no  risk  of  over  $1,000  is 
taken,  and  there  is  no  desire  to  extend 
business.  A  similar  experiment  in 
New  Haven  in  1801  failed  miserably. 
The  first  stock  company  to  go  out- 
side of  the  state  for  risks  was  the  Nor- 
wich Marine,  which  became  the  Nor- 
wich Fire  in  1818.  The  Chicago  fire 
destroyed  it.  This  left  the  Hartford 
Insurance  Company  the  oldest  in  the 
field,  it  having  been  incorporated  in 
18 10,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  and 
with  General  Nathaniel  Terry  as  its 
president.  Its  chief  investment  wras 
in  the  stock  of  the  Hartford  Bank, 
which  was  established  in  1792.  As 
has  been  remarked  by  Secretary 
Woodward  of  the  Hartford  Board  of 
Trade,  one  thing  which  has  had  much 
to  do  with  making  Hartford  one  of  the 
foremost  insurance  centres  in  the 
world  is  the  high  character  of  the  men 
who  established  its  companies  and 
who  have  maintained  them.  This 
company  is  an  illustration.  It  took 
risks  almost  at  the  outset  for  one-third 
more  than  its  entire  assets,  yet  each 
risk  was  so  carefully  placed  that  there 
was  no  anxiety.  The  second  year  of 
its  existence  it  tried  placing  agents  in 
outlying  towns,  and  ten  years  there- 
after was  encouraged  to  go  still 
farther.  The  secretary,  Walter 
Mitchell,  in  whose  office  the  business 
was  done,  received  a  salary  of  $300, 
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and  $30  a  year  rent.  The  president 
had  no  salary  till  1823,  when  he  got 
$200.  The  company  went  on  the 
principle  that  the  secret  of  success  in 
insurance  is  to  insure;  whenever  there 
was  a  fire  in  which  the  losses  were 
particularly  heavy,  the  officers  hurried 
to  the  place  and  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Hartford  stood  ready  to  pay  all 
claims.  It  was  seldom  that  they  went 
away  from  the  place  without  taking 
more  insurance.  The  Chicago  fire 
loss,  $1,968,225,  was  paid  in  full  by 
the  help  of  the  company's  old  stand- 
by, the  Hartford  Bank,  and  of  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life.  The  loss 
of  $485,356  in  the  Boston  fire  was  paid 
out  of  the  current  receipts.  A  stock 
dividend  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was 
paid  out  of  the  profits  in  1877,  raising 
the  capital  to  $1,250,000,  at  which 
figure  it  now  stands.  In  1870  the  pres- 
ent handsome  office  building  was 
erected,  and  enlarged  in  1897. 

The  New  Haven  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  incorporated  in  1813,  was 
absorbed  by  the  Hartford  in  1819. 
The  Middletown  Fire,  incorporated  in 
1813,  was  taken  up  by  the  iEtna  of 
Hartford,  which  came  into  existence 
in  May,  1819.  The  reason  for  starting 
the  ^Etna  was  peculiar.  Secretary 
Mitchell  of  the  Hartford  lived  in 
Wethersfield,  and  he  was  so  erratic 
about  his  business  hours  that  he  ex- 
asperated the  enterprising  men  of 
Hartford,  till  they  resolved  to  have  a 
fire  insurance  company  of  their  own. 
The  capital  was  $150,000.  The  com- 
pany at  an  early  date  began  to  push  its 
agencies.  When  the  Protection  Com- 
pany gave  up  its  business,  it  left  an 
opening  in  the  West,  which  the  ^Etna 
quickly  filled;  and  since  then  it  has 
continued  to  expand.  In  1866  its 
capital  was  increased  to  $300,000. 
Full  of  ambition  to  be  the  largest  com- 
pany in  the  country,  it  issued  10,000 
new  shares  at  par  in  1881,  bringing  its 
capital  up  to  the  present  figure,  $4,- 
000,000.  Mr.  Woodward  says  that  to 
it  belongs  the  credit  of  first  using  out- 
line charts,  out  of  which  grew  the  in- 
valuable system  of  Sanborn  maps.    To 


meet  its  loss  of  $3,782,000  by  the  Chi- 
cago fire,  it  reduced  its  capital  one- 
half,  and  at  once  built  it  up  again  by 
cash  payments  of  $1,500,000.  The 
Boston  fire  loss,  $1,635,067,  was  met 
with  a  further  contribution  of  $1,000,- 
000  from  the  shareholders.  The  City 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford 
was  destroyed  by  the  Chicago  fire. 

The  Connecticut  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Hartford  is  another 
company  which  has  prospered  by  hon- 
est, conservative  management.  With 
a  capital  of  $200,000  when  it  started  in 
1850,  it  now  has  a  capital  of  $1,000,- 
000,  assets  of  ever  three  and  one-half 
millions,  and  one  of  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  the  city  for  its  home.  The 
Phoenix  is  still  another  of  the  same 
kind,  founded  by  Henry  Kellogg  in 
1854  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  Its 
advance  has  been  remarkable.  When 
the  Chicago  disaster  brought  it  losses 
of  $937,219.23,  it  had  assets  of  $1,900,- 
000.  Governor  Marshall  Jewell,  who 
was  connected  with  the  company,  ap- 
peared among  the  smoking  ruins  of 
the  city,  and  in  a  short  speech  an- 
nounced that  the  Phcenix  was  ready 
to  give  its  check  in  full  for  every 
proved  claim.  The  Boston  fire  caused 
no  trouble  whatever.  The  capital  to- 
day is  $2,000,000.  Like  the  other 
companies,  the  Phcenix  has  an  ele- 
gantly equipped  building. 

The  Merchants  Company  having 
been  ruined  by  the  Chicago  fire,  the 
National  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
just  starting,  decided  to  continue  its 
business,  and  despite  the  sudden  re- 
verse by  the  Boston  fire  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  first  of  Hartford 
companies.  It  has  a  beautiful  build- 
ing, erected  in  1893.  To  complete  the 
list  of  Hartford  stock  companies, 
mention  is  to  be  made  of  the  Orient, 
succeeding  the  City  in  1871,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000. 

To  show  that  mutual  insurance  can 
be  reliable  and  successful  when  prop- 
erly conducted,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Hartford  County  Mutual 
Company,  organized  in  May,  183 1, 
modest  and  careful  always,  and  with  a 
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name  as  good  as  gold.  Further  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  the  Middlesex 
Mutual  Association  Company  of  Mid- 
dletown,  chartered  in  May,  1836,  and 
a  success  from  the  first.  The  New 
London  Company  is  still  another 
mutual  company  which  has  had  a  long 
and  honorable  career,  having  been  or- 
ganized in  1840.  The  State  Mutual  of 
Hartford  is  the  youngest,  but  gives 
excellent  promise. 

The  office  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner in  Connecticut  was  created  by 
law  in  1865,  but  the  department  was 
not  established  till  1871.  Since  then 
it  has  been  foremost  in  promoting  true 
insurance  interests.  Its  report  this 
year  indicates  the  care  that  is  always 
taken  by  the  department.  The  na- 
tional convention  of  Insurance  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  last 
year  adopted  a  form  for  annual  state- 
ments which  the  Connecticut  depart- 
ment has  accepted.  It  shows  for  each 
company,  as  the  underwriting  and  in- 
vestment exhibit,  the  net  premiums 
received  during  the  year,  the  interest 
earned,  the  net  losses  incurred,  the 
expenses,  the  loss  for  the  year,  the 
amounts  remitted  to  the  home  office, 
the  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  net  losses  incurred 
to  the  net  premiums  earned,  and  the 
per  cent  of  the  total  expenses  incurred 
to  the  total  of  the  net  premiums 
earned.  This  is  followed  by  tables  of 
statistics,  which  the  Connecticut  office 
has  been  publishing  for  some  years. 
They  cover:  1,  capital,  assets,  liabil- 
ity, surplus  and  per  cent  of  assets  to 
amount  at  risk;  2,  items  composing 
assets;  3,  items  composing  the  liabil- 
ities; 4,  income  during  the  year;  5, 
items  composing  the  expenditures;  6, 
income,  expenditures,  premiums  re- 
ceived, commissions  paid  during  the 
year;  7,  fire  risks,  premiums,  losses 
incurred  and  per  cent  thereof;  8, 
fire  insurance  transferred  in  Connecti- 
cut during  the  year;  9,  fire  risks  writ- 
ten, premiums  received  and  average 
premium  per  cent  in  last  three  years; 
10,  marine  and  inland  business;  II, 
summary  comparison  of  fire  business 


(including  mutuals)  in  Connecticut  for 
the  past  twenty  years;  12,  summary 
comparison  of  condition  of  fire  insur- 
ance companies  authorized  in  Con- 
necticut from  1878  to  1898.  And  this 
gives  but  a  feeble  idea  of  the  careful- 
ness in  detail  essential  for  the  insurer 
and  the  insured.  The  report  just  is- 
sued shows  142  companies  doing 
business  in  the  state.  Of  these  the 
number  of  Connecticut  stock  com- 
panies is  9;  mutuals,  17;  outside  stock 
companies,  75;  outside  mutuals,  6; 
foreign  companies,  35. 

Maine  had  little  insurance  of  its  own 
till  1868,  although  the  laws  had  been 
favorable  since  182 1.  After  the  state 
banks  had  been  taxed  out  of  existence, 
Governor  Chamberlain  in  1868  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  bank 
and  insurance  examiner.  Albert  W. 
Paine  was  appointed.  In  the  face  of 
considerable  opposition,  he  made  two 
distinct  departments  of  banking  and 
insurance.  In  1895  a  law  was  passed 
requiring  that  fire  inquests  in  every 
municipality  should  be  reported,  and 
a  fire  inspector  was  ordered  in  every 
town  of  more  than  2,000  inhabitants 
to  examine  buildings  in  process  of 
erection  and  to  give  directions  as  to 
precautions.  A  tax  of  two  per  cent 
is  levied  on  all  premiums  received  by 
foreign  companies  in  excess  of  losses 
actually  paid  during  the  year.  There 
are  145  companies  doing  business  in 
the  state,  divided  as  follows:  home 
mutuals,  48;  Maine  stock,  2;  stock 
companies  of  other  states,  64;  mutuals 
of  other  states,  3;  foreign  companies, 
28. 

The  first  New  Hampshire  fire  in- 
surance companies  were  mutuals,  and 
they  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
Three  commissioners  made  the  first 
report  in  1852.  The  first  regular  com- 
pany established,  not  chartered,  was 
the  New  Hampshire  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Manchester,  in  1869. 
Governor  E.  A.  Straw  was  the  presi- 
dent, Governor  James  A.  Weston, 
vice-president,  G.  B.  Chandler,  treas- 
urer. The  success  of  the  company  has 
carried   its    name   into   almost    every 
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part  of  the  country,  and  it  has  made  an 
annual  progressive  growth  for  twenty- 
eight  years. 

In  1885  laws  were  passed  forbid- 
ding the  transfer  of  suits  from  the 
state  to  the  United  States  courts,  for- 
bidding combinations  of  companies 
and  the  use  of  any  but  valued  policies 
on  buildings,  and  decreeing  that 
wrong  descriptions  of  warranties 
should  not  invalidate  unless  fraudu- 
lently given.  Such  legislation  caused 
the  out-of-state  companies  to  with- 
draw at  once.  As  a  result  of  that, 
twelve  mutuals  were  established,  and 
the  greatest  precautions  were  taken 
against  fire.  At  length  the  old  com- 
panies went  back,  but  declined  to  take 
farm  buildings  as  risks.  The  failure 
of  the  People's  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  Manchester  in  1893  was  a 
memorable  event.  The  company  was 
wrecked  by  the  president  and  treas- 
urer, and  three  hundred  stockholders 
lost  everything. 

The  total  number  of  companies  at 
work  in  the  state  is  94,  of  which  33  are 
mutuals  and  6  are  New  Hampshire 
stock  companies.  The  aggregate 
paid-up  capital  of  the  stock  companies 
is  $1,475,000. 

What  are  known  as  the  cash  mu- 
tuals charge  a  full  cash  premium,  and 
in  addition  insert  a  stipulation  in  the 
policy  that  once  or  twice  the  amount 
of  the  premium  paid  can  be  assessed 
on  the  policy-holders  if  necessary  to 
pay  losses.  The  county  and  town  mu- 
tuals collect  no  premiums,  but  depend 
wholly  on  assessments  to  pay  the 
losses  as  they  occur. 

The  Grange  Mutual,  whose  business 
is  confined  wholly  to  the  members  of 
that  order,  charge  a  cash  premium  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  amount 
insured,  and  in  addition  a  premium 
note  of  three  per  cent  of  the  amount 
insured,  upon  which  an  assessment 
can  be  made  when  necessary. 

Vermont  people  made  good  their 
fire  losses  in  the  last  century  by  means 
of  the  lottery.  Then  companies  were 
chartered  and  organized  to  extinguish 
fires.     The  Vermont  Fire  Insurance 


Company  was  organized  in  1827. 
Daniel  Baldwin,  long  chief  engineer 
of  the  Montpelier  fire  department,  was 
the  prime  mover  in  this  enterprise. 
Associated  with  him  were  Thomas 
Reed,  Jr.,  James  H.  Langdon,  Joshua 
Y.  Vail  and  Chester  Hubbard.  The 
company  was  required  to  pay  the  state 
a  tax  of  six  per  cent  of  its  profits.  Its 
first  modest  office  cost  $1,177.33;  its 
present  structure  cost  $48,000.  Until 
recently  representatives  from  each 
town  in  the  state,  when  they  went  to 
attend  the  legislature,  made  it  their 
first  duty,  says  Joseph  A.  DeBoer,  to 
carry  into  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany the  assessments  of  the  company 
from  their  towns,  by  them  sent  to  pay 
their  "insurance  tax,"  a  service  gratu- 
itously rendered  by  the  representa- 
tives. The  annual  meeting  was  held 
early  in  the  session;  the  representa- 
tives were  also  the  representatives  of 
the  company.  The  insurance  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  1852,  and  the 
first  report  was  issued  in  1869.  In  all 
47  companies  are  placing  insurance  in 
Vermont.  Of  these  all  are  from  out- 
side the  state  except  three,  and  of 
these  two  are  mutuals.  The  policies 
of  the  mutuals  are  mainly  for  five 
years. 

The  foreign  fire  insurance  com- 
panies which  do  business  in  New  Eng- 
land are  so  many  in  number,  so  great 
in  influence  and  so  large  a  factor  in  the 
making  of  New  England  insurance 
history,  that  an  article  on  the  fire  in- 
surance of  New  England  without  men- 
tion of  them  would  be  incomplete,  in- 
deed. 

There  are  thirty-four  foreign  com- 
panies now  regularly  admitted  to  do 
business  in  some  or  all  of  the  New 
England  states.  They  include  nearly 
all  the  great  companies  of  the  world. 
Until  recently  many  companies  con- 
tented themselves  with  having  a  repre- 
sentative in  this  country  and  received 
"surplus  lines,"  but  recent  laws  re- 
stricting the  opportunities  of  the  sur- 
plus line  company,  together  with  the 
great  competition  for  business  and, 
above  all,  the  splendid  future  which 
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far-seeing  managers  saw  awaited  this 
country,  caused  the  strong  companies 
who  were  on  the  outside  to  come  prop- 
erly into  the  fold,  and  quite  recently 
half  a  dozen  English  and  German 
companies  have  chosen  United  States 
trustees,  deposited  $300,000  or  $500,- 
000  with  the  treasurer  of  some  leading 
state,  and  regularly  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  chief  states  of  the  Union. 

Of  the  thirty-five  companies  doing 
business  here,  twenty-seven  are  Brit- 
ish. They  have  assets  of  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars  and  a  surplus  above 
all  liabilities  (including  capital)  of  over 
thirty-two  millions  of  dollars.  These 
figures  are  constantly  changing,  and 
are  greater  now  than  when  the  records 
from  which  they  were  taken  were 
made  up,  but  this  suffices  to  show  the 
magnitude  and  strength  of  the  foreign 
corporations. 

In  the  year  1897  all  the  stock  fire  in- 
surance companies  doing  business  in 
the  United  States  wrote  risks  with  pre- 
miums amounting  to  $124,132,687, 
and  of  this  the  foreign  companies  ob- 
tained $42,494,120,  or  about  34  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  In  New  England 
the  foreign  companies  wrote  even  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  business.  All 
companies  together  took  in  New  Eng- 
land premiums  amounting  to  $12,928,- 
406,  and  of  this  amount  foreign  com- 
panies captured  $4,832,645,  or  about 
37  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  for- 
eign companies  obtained  their  prestige 
through  the  magnificent  manner  in 
which  those  who  were  here  in  1872 
settled  their  losses  at  the  great  Boston 
fire.  It  is  true  that  their  losses  were 
not  as  great  as  those  of  the  Boston 
companies;  but  the  princely  way  of 
dealing  with  the  property  owners  im- 
pressed everyone,  and  the  foreign  cor- 
porations will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  held  their  policies  in  1872. 
To  the  Boston  manager  of  the  Royal 
of  Liverpool  at  that  time  the  English 
manager  cabled:  "Delighted  to  hear 
our  loss  is  only  a  million ;  help  the  suf- 
ferers and  push  the  business  vigor- 
ously."   Added  to  this,  while  financial 


death  and  dismay  met  home  com- 
panies at  every  turn,  not  a  single  for- 
eign company  of  the  first  or  second 
rank  failed  to  pay  one  hundred  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  every  claim. 

The  first  great  English  companies 
to  enter  the  United  States  were  the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  and 
the  Royal  Insurance  Company  of  Liv- 
erpool. They  came  in  1850  and  1851 
respectively.  They  started  in  a  small 
way,  but  to-day  the  Royal  has  funds  in 
this  country  for  the  exclusive  pro- 
tection of  American  policy  holders 
amounting  to  nearly  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  and  if  a  succession  of  calam- 
ities should  eat  this  up,  as  much  of  the 
fifty-one  millions  held  on  the  other  side 
would  be  sent  over  as  may  be  needed. 
The  North  British  and  Mercantile 
of  Edinburgh  is  the  next  oldest  foreign 
company  here,  coming  in  1866,  and 
two  years  later  the  great  Imperial  of 
London  came.  This  company  took  a 
great  impetus  in  New  England  when 
the  late  John  C.  Paige  of  Boston  be- 
came United  States  manager,  and  the 
success  it  then  had  has  been  continued 
by  his  successors,  who  still  represent 
it  in  Massachusetts.  The  Imperial  has 
two  millions  of  dollars  here,  and  the 
millions  in  the  company's  vaults  on  the 
other  side  are  ready  .when  needed.  In 
1 87 1  the  Lancashire  entered  the 
United  States;  and  in  1872  the  Lon- 
don Assurance  Corporation  and  the 
Commercial  Union  of  London  were 
admitted.  Other  companies  followed 
quickly,  and  within  the  past  three  years 
seven  or  eight  English  and  German 
companies  have  made  their  deposits 
and  started  in  to  do  a  regular  agency 
business. 

Here  are  a  few  figures  which  serve 
to  show  the  part  foreign  fire  companies 
play  in  the  New  England  field.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-four  companies 
from  all  places  took  in  New  England 
in  1897  the  following  premiums: 

Massachusetts $8,825,281 

Maine 1,554,500 

New  Hampshire 974,246 

Rhode  Island 1,073,043 

Vermont 501,336 
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Thirty-five  foreign  companies  took 
in  the  same  states  as  follows: 

Massachusetts $3,105,839 

Maine 417,879 

New  Hampshire 204,572 

Vermont 1 16,062 

Rhode  Island 339>336 

Connecticut 648,957 

This  amount  of  $4,832,645,  being 
the  New  England  premiums  in  1897, 
is  over  one-third  of  all  the  premiums 
taken  from  New  England  by  all  classes 
of  companies.  Of  this  amount  the 
Royal  of  Liverpool  wrote  about  12  per 
cent  of  all  the  business  written  in  for- 
eign companies. 

The  two  houses  in  New  England 
which  have  had  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  business  in  New  England,  and 
which  to-day  do  the  largest  business  in 
these  states  are  Field  &  Cowles  and 
John  C.  Paige  &  Co.  Both  these 
houses  are  in  Boston,  and  they  do  the 
largest  business  in  the  city. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers was  established  in  1866,  at  a 
time  when  the  Portland  fire  had  em- 
phasized the  need  of  controlling  cut- 
throat competition.  It  was  apparent 
that  large  companies  were  being  un- 
dermined and  becoming  unreliable. 
This  body  has  exercised  a  strong  in- 
fluence for  good.  Nearly  every  state 
and  large  city  now  has  its  board  of 
fire  underwriters  to  regulate  rates  and 
to  attend  to  other  matters  of  general 
interest.  The  New  England  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston,  is  to  New  England  what 
the  national  board  is  to  the  whole 
country.  One  of  the  beneficial  results 
obtained  is  uniformity  in  policies.  In 
special  cases  variations  from  the 
standard  are  printed  separately  and 
pasted  upon  the  policy. 

It  is  held  that  combinations  as  re- 
gards rating  are  to  be  commended 
when  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  re- 


sults of  insurance.  But  there  are  lim- 
its to  this,  fixed  always  by  the  possibil- 
ity that  if  the  rates  are  unreasonably 
high,  members  of  the  combination  will 
break  away  and  adopt  a  schedule  of 
their  own.  Much  has  been  heard  in  re- 
cent years  about  combinations  to  rob 
the  people.  Color  for  such  rumor 
should  be  studiously  avoided.  It  had 
its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  attempt  to 
get  companies  onto  a  better  paying 
basis,  it  being  a  notorious  fact  that  for 
some  years  insurance  capital  in  gen- 
eral has  brought  poor  return. 

Perpetual  fire  insurance  has  never 
been  popular  in  New  England.  The 
North  America  of  Boston  issued  a 
few  such  policies,  and  some  have  been 
given  by  British  underwriters.  They 
are  based  usually  on  about  ten  annual 
premiums.  It  appears  to  New  Eng- 
land people  that  deposits  from  per- 
petual insurance  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned, but  must  go  into  convertible 
securities,  where  they  may  be  returned 
on  three  days'  notice;  only  the  inter- 
est can  be  used  for  dividends,  and 
there  are  likely  to  be  sudden  demands 
at  any  time,  which  may  prove  embar- 
rassing. 

Co-insurance  has  been  adopted 
quite  generally  within  the  past  few 
years  as  a  means  of  protecting  com- 
panies. In  the  beginning  it  developed 
considerable  opposition,  and  is  still  a 
subject  of  legislative  debate.  By  the 
conditions  of  this  plan,  the  insured  as- 
sumes part  of  the  risk  and  in  return 
gets  a  special  rate. 

It  is  clear  that  insurance  in  New 
England  has  been  advanced  steadily 
by  the  thoughtfulness  and  energy  of 
the  best  class  of  men;  and  while  there 
is  more  or  less  clashing  as  to  details 
in  the  different  states,  the  general  in- 
surance interest  is  on  a  sound  and 
secure  basis,  affording  the  secure 
protection  which  business  and  so- 
ciety demand. 
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HIS  happened  in  what 
Dilly  Joyce,  in  deference 
to  a  form  of  speech,  was 
accustomed  to  call  her 
young  days;  though  real- 
ly her  spirit  seemed  to 
renew  itself  with  every  step,  and 
her  body  was  to  the  last  a  willing 
instrument.  She  lived  in  a  .  happy 
completeness  which  allowed  her  to 
carry  on  the  joys  of  youth  into  the 
maturity  of  years.  But  things  did 
happen  to  her  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  which  could  never  happen  again. 
When  Dilly  was  a  girl,  she  fell  in  love, 
and  was  very  heartily  and  honestly 
loved  back  again.  She  had  been  born 
into  such  willingharmony  with  natural 
laws,  that  this  in  itself  seemed  to  be- 
long to  her  life.  It  partook  rather  of 
the  faithfulness  of  the  seasons  than  of 
human  tragedy  or  strenuous  over- 
throw. Even  so  early  she  felt  great 
delight  in  natural  things ;  and  when  her 
heart  turned  to  Jethro  Moore,  she  had 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  straightness 
of  its  path.  She  trusted  all  the  primal 
instincts  without  knowing  she  trusted 
them.  She  was  thirsty;  here  was 
water,  and  she  drank.  Jethro  was  a 
little  older  than  she,  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister in  a  neighboring  town.  His 
father  had  marked  out  his  plan  of  life; 
but  Jethro  had  had  enough  to  do  with 
the  church  on  hot  summer  Sundavs, 
when  fourthly  and  sixthly  lulled  him 
into  a  pleasing  coma,  and  when  even 
the  shimmer  of  Mrs.  Chase's  shot  silk 
failed  to  awaken  his  deer)  eyes  to  their 
^•-customed  delight  in  fabric  and  color. 
To  him  the  church  was  a  concrete  and 
verv  dull  institution:  to  his  father  it 
was  a  citv  set  on  a  hill,  whence  a  shin- 
in  rr  path  led  direct  to  God's  New 
Terusalem.  Therefore  it  was  easv 
^nousfh  for  the  boy  to  say  he  preferred 
1  ""•;«-"*qs,  and   that  he  wanted  Uncle 


Silas  to  take  him  into  his  upholstery 
shop ;  and  he  never,  so  long  as  he  lived, 
understood  his  father's  tragic  silence 
over  the  choice.  He  had  broken  the 
succession  in  a  line  of  priests;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  simply  told 
what  he  wanted  to  do  for  a  living.  So 
he  went  away  to  the  city,  —  and  news 
came  flying  back  of  his  wonderful  fit- 
ness for  the  trade.  He  understood 
colors,  fabrics,  design;  he  had  been 
sent  abroad  for  ideas,  and  finally  he 
was  despatched  to  the  Chicago  house, 
to  oversee  the  business  there.  Thus 
it  was  many  years  before  Dilly  met  him 
again;  but  they  remained  honestly 
faithful,  each  from  a  lovely  simplicity 
of  nature,  but  a  simplicity  quite  differ- 
ent in  kind.  Jethro  did  not  grow  rich 
very  fast  (Uncle  Silas  saw  to  that), 
but  he  did  prosper,  and  he  was  ready 
to  marry  his  girl  long  before  she 
owned  herself  ready  to  marry  him. 
She  took  care  of  a  succession  of  aged 
relatives,  all  afflicted  by  a  strange  and 
interesting  diversitv  of  trvine  diseases; 
and  then,  after  the  last  death,  she  set- 
tled down,  quite  poor,  in  a  little  house 
on  the  Tiverton  Road,  and  "went  out 
nussin',"  the  profession  for  which  her 
previous  life  had  fitted  her.  With  a 
careless  generositv,  she  made  over  to 
her  brother  the  old  farm  house  where 
they  were  born,  because  he  had  a  fam- 
ily and  needed  it.  But  he  died,  and 
was  soon  followed  bv  his  wife  and 
child;  an  now  Dillv  was  quite  alone 
with  the  house  and  the  familv  debts. 
The  time  had  come,  wrote  Jethro,  for 
them  to  marrv.  She  was  free,  at  last, 
and  he  had  enough.  Would  she  come? 
Dillv  answered  quite  franklv  and  from 
a  serenity  born  of  faith  in  the  path  be- 
fore her  and  a  certaintv  that  no  feet 
n^ed  slip.  She  was  ready,  she  wrote. 
She  hoped  lie  was  willing  she  should 
sell  the  old  place  to  pay  Tom's  debts. 
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That  would  leave  her  without  a  cent; 
but  since  he  was  coming  for  her,  and 
she  needn't  go  to  Chicago  alone,  she 
didn't  know  that  there  was  anything  to 
worry  about.  He  would  buy  her 
ticket.  There  was  an  ineffable  sim- 
plicity about  Dilly.  She  had  no  re- 
spect whatever  for  money,  save  as  a 
puzzling  means  to  a  few  necessary 
ends.  And  now  the  place  had  been 
sold,  and  Jethro  was  coming  in  a 
month.  Meanwhile  Dilly  was  to  pack 
up  the  few  family  effects  she  could  af- 
ford to  keep,  and  the  rest  would  go  by 
auction. 

Little  as  she  was  accustomed  to 
dread  experiences  which  came  in  the 
inevitable  order  of  nature,  she  did 
think  of  the  last  day  and  night  in  the 
old  house  as  something  of  an  ordeal. 
People  felt  that  the  human  meant  very 
little  to  Dilly;  but  that  was  not  true. 
It  was  only  true  that  she  held  herself 
remote  from  personal  intimacies  and 
confidences;  but  all  the  fine  invisible 
bonds  of  race  and  family  took  hold  of 
her  like  irresistible  agencies,  and 
welded  her  to  the  universe  anew. 

As  she  started  out  from  her  little 
house,  this  summer  morning,  and  be- 
R-an  her  three  mile  walk  to  the  old 
homestead,  she  felt  as  if  some  solemn 
event  in  her  life  was  about  to  happen, 
and  her  heart  beat  higher  in  her  breast 
and  brought  about  the  suffocating  feel- 
ing of  a  hand  laid  upon  the  throat. 
She  was  a  slight  creature  with  a  deli- 
cate face  and  fine  black  hair.  Her 
slender  body  seemed  all  made  for  ac- 
tion, and  the  poise  of  an  assured  mo- 
tion dwelt  in  it  and  wrapped  about  its 
angularity  like  a  gracious  charm.  She 
was  walking  down  a  lane,  her  short 
skirts  brushed  by  the  morning  dew. 
She  chose  to  go  'cross  lots,  not  be- 
cause, in  this  case,  it  was  nearer  than 
the  road,  but  because  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  go  another  way.  Yet  never  in 
her  life  had  she  seen  less  of  the  out- 
ward garment  of  things  than  she  was 
seeing  this  morning.  A  flouting  bob- 
olink flew  from  stake  to  stake  in  front 
of  her,  and  bubbled  out  in  melody. 
She    heard   a    scythe  swishing    in   a 


neighboring  field,  and  the  musical  call 
of  the  mowing  machine  afar,  and  she 
did  not  look  up.  Dumb  to  the  beauti- 
ful outer  world,  she  was  broad  awake 
to  human  souls:  the  souls  of  the 
Joyces,  alive  so  long  before  her  and 
stretching  back  into  an  unknown  past. 
They  had  lived,  one  after  another,  in 
the  old  house,  since  colonial  times; 
and  now,  after  this  quiet  act  of  a  con- 
cluding drama,  Dilly  was  going  to 
lower  the  curtain  and  sweep  them 
from  the  stage. 

Her  mind  was  peopled  with  figures. 
She  thought  of  Jethro,  too.  He 
seemed  to  be  coming  ever  nearer  and 
nearer.  She  could  hear  his  tread 
marching  into  her  life,  and  could  see 
his  face.  It  was  very  moving,  as  she 
remembered  it.  A  long  line  of  schol- 
arly forbears  had  dowered  him  with  a 
refinement  and  grace  quite  startling  in 
this  unornamented  spot,  and  some  old 
Acadian  ancestor  had  lent  him  beauty. 
His  eyes  were  dark,  and  they  held  an 
unfathomable  melancholy.  The  line 
of  his  forehead  and  nose  ran  haughtily 
and  yet  delicate;  and  even  after  years 
of  absence,  Dilly  sometimes  caught 
her  breath  when  she  thought  of  the 
way  his  head  was  set  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. She  had  never  in  her  life  seen 
a  man  or  woman  who  was  entirely 
beautiful,  and  he  saturated  her  long- 
ing like  a  prodigal  stream. 

She  was  a  little  dazed  when  she 
climbed  the  low  stone  wall,  crossed  the 
road,  and  came  into  the  grassy  wilder- 
ness of  the  Joyce  back  yard.  Nature 
had  triumphed  riotously,  as  she  will 
when  niggardly  thrift  is  away.  The 
grass  lay  rich  and  shining,  lodged  by 
last  night's  shower,  and  gate  and  cel- 
lar-case were  choked  by  it.  The  cin- 
namon roses  bloomed  in  a  spicy  hard- 
iness of  pink,  and  the  gnarled  apple 
trees  had  shed  their  broken  branches 
and  were  covered  with  little  green  but- 
tons of  fruit.  Dilly  stopped  to  look 
about  her,  and  her  eyes  filled.  The 
tears  were  hot;  they  hurt  her,  and  so 
recalled  her  to  the  needs  of  life. 

"There!"  she  said,  "I  mustn't  do 
so!" —  and  she  walked   straight  for- 
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ward  through  the  open  shed,  and  fitted 
her  key  in  the  lock.  The  door  sagged, 
but  she  pushed  it  open  and  stepped  in. 
The  deserted  kitchen  lay  there  in  deso- 
late order,  and  the  old  Willard  clock 
slept  upon  the  wall.  Dilly  hastily 
pushed  a  chair  before  it  (this  was  the 
only  chair  old  Daniel  Joyce  would  al- 
low the  children  to  climb  in)  and 
wound  the  clock.  It  began  ticking 
slowly,  with  the  old,  remembered 
sound.  Somehow  it  seemed  beautiful 
to  Dilly  that  the  clock  should  speak 
with  the  voice  of  all  those  years  agone; 
it  was  a  kind  of  loyalty  which. appealed 
to  the  soul  like  a  piercing  miracle. 
Then  she  ran  through  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  started  the  old  eight-day  in 
the  corner;  and  the  house  breathed 
and  was  alive  again.  She  threw  open 
the  windows,  all  save  those  on  the 
Dilloway  side  (lest  kindly  neighbors 
should  discover  she  was  at  home),  and 
the  soft  rose-scented  air  flooded  the 
rooms  like  an  invisible  presence  and 
bore  out  the  smell  of  age  upon  gra- 
cious wings.  Now  Dilly  worked  fast 
and  steadily,  lest  some  human  thing 
should  come  upon  her.  She  tied  up 
bedclothes,  and  opened  long  closed 
cupboards.  She  made  reverent  piles  of 
clothing  from  the  attic;  and  finally, 
her  mind  a  little  tired,  she  sat  down  on 
the  floor  and  began  looking  over  pa- 
pers and  daguerreotypes  from  her 
father's  desk.  Just  as  she  had  lost 
herself  in  the  ancient  history  of  which 
they  were  the  signs,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  back  door.  So  assured 
had  become  her  idea  of  a  continued 
housekeeping,  that  the  summons  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  strange.  The 
house  lived  again;  it  had  thrown  its 
arms  open  to  human  kind. 

"Come  in!"  she  called;  and  a  light 
step  sounded  in  the  kitchen  and 
crossed  the  sill.  It  was  a  man,  dark 
eyed  and  very  handsome.  "Oh!" 
murmured  Dilly,  catching  her  breath 
and  holding  both  hands  clasped  upon 
the  papers  in  her  lap.     "Jethro!" 

The  stranger  was  much  moved,  and 
his  black  eyes  deepened.  He  looked 
at  her  kindly,  perhaps  lovingly,   too. 


"Yes,"  he  said  at  last.  "So  you'd 
know  me?" 

Dilly  got  lightly  up,  and  the  papers 
fell  about  her  in  a  shower;  yet  she 
made  no  motion  toward  him.  "Oh, 
yes,"  she  said  softly,  "I  should  know 
you.     You  ain't  changed  at  all." 

That  was  not  true.  He  looked  ten 
years  older  than  his  real  age;  yet  time 
had  only  dowered  him  with  a  finer 
grace  and  charm.  All  the  lines  in  his 
face  were  those  of  gentleness  and 
truth.  His  mouth  had  the  old  delicate 
curves.  One  meeting  him  that  day 
might  have  said,  with  a  throb  of  in- 
voluntary homage,  "How  beautiful  he 
must  have  been  when  he  was  young!" 
But  to  Dilly  he  bore  even  a  more  sub- 
tile distinction  than  in  the  faraway 
time;  he  had  ripened  into  something 
which  harmonized  tremblingly  with 
her  own  years.  He  came  forward  a  lit- 
tle, and  held  out  both  hands;  but  Dilly 
did  not  take  them,  and  he  dropped  the 
left  one.  Then  she  laid  her  fingers 
lightly  in  his,  and  they  greeted  each 
other  like  old  acquaintances.  A  flush 
rose  in  her  smooth  brown  cheek.  Her 
eyes  grew  bright  with  that  startled 
questioning  which  is  of  the  woods.  He 
looked  at  her  the  more  intently,  and 
his  breath  quickened.  She  had  none 
of  the  blossomy  charm  of  more  robust 
womanhood,  but  he  recognized  the  old 
gypsy  element  which  had  once  be- 
witched him,  and  felt  he  loved  her  still. 

"Well,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook 
a  little,  "are  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

Dilly  moved  back,  and  sat  down  in 
her  mother's  little  sewing-chair  by  the 
desk.  "I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell," 
she  answered.  "This  is  a  strange 
day." 

Jethro  nodded.  "I  meant  to  sur- 
prise you,"  he  said.  "So  I  never  wrote 
I  was  coming  on  so  soon.  I  was  real 
disappointed  to  find  your  house  shut 
up;  but  the  neighbors  told  me  where 
you'd  gone  and  what  you'd  gone  for. 
Then  I  walked  over  here." 

Dilly's  face  brightened  all  over  with 
a  responsive  smile.  "Did  you  come 
through  the  woods?"  she  asked. 
"What  made  you?" 
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"Why,  I  knew  you'd  go  that  way," 
he  answered.  "I  thought  you'd  get 
wool-gathering  over  some  weed  or  an- 
other and  maybe  I'd  overtake  you." 

They  both  laughed,  and  the  ice  was 
broken.  Dilly  got  briskly  up  and 
gathered  a  drawer-full  of  papers  into 
her  apron. 

"I  can't  stop  workin',"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  fix  it  so's  not  to  stay  more'n 
one  night  here.  Now  you  talk!  I 
know  what  these  are.  I  can  run  'em 
over  an'  listen,  too." 

"I  think  'twas  real  good  of  you  to 
turn  in  the  place  to  Tom's  folks,"  said 
Jethro,  also  seating  himself,  and,  as 
Dilly  saw  with  a  start,  as  if  it  were  an 
omen,  in  her  father's  great  chair. 
Not  that  you'll  ever  need  it,  Dilly. 
You  won't  want  for  a  thing.  I've 
done  real  well." 

Dilly's  long  fingers  assorted  papers 
and  laid  them  at  either  side  with  a  neat 
precision.  She  glanced  up  at  him 
then,  and  her  eyes  had  again  the  quick, 
inquiring  glance  of  some  wild  creature 
in  a  situation  foreign  to  its  habits. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "well!  I  guess  I 
don't  risk  anything.  An'  if  I  did — 
why,  I'd  resk  it!" 

Jethro  bent  forward  a  little.  He 
was  smiling,  and  Dilly  met  the  glance, 
half  fascinated.  She  wondered  that  she 
could  forget  his  smile;  and  yet  she 
had  forgotten  it.  Like  running  water, 
it  was  never  twice  the  same. 

"Dilly,"  said  he,  much  moved, 
"You'll  have  a  good  time  from  this 
out,  if  ever  a  woman  did.  You'll 
keep  house  in  a  brick  block,  where 
the  cars  run  by  your  door,  and  you 
can  hire  two  girls." 

"Oh,  my!"  breathed  Dilly.  A  quick 
look  of  trouble  darkened  her  face,  as 
a  shadow  sweeps  across  the  field. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Jethro,  in  some 
alarm.     "Don't  you  like  what  I  said?" 

Dilly  smiled,  though  her  eyes  were 
still  apprehensive. 

"It  ain't  that,"  she  answered  slowly, 
striving  in  her  turn  to  be  kind.  "Only 
I  guess  I  never  happened  to  think  be- 
fore just  how  'twould  be,  I  never  spec- 
'lated  much  on  keepin'  house." 


"But  somebody'd  have  to  keep  it," 
said  Jethro  good-naturedly,  smiling  on 
her.  "We  can  get  good  help.  You'll 
like  to  have  a  real  home  table,  and  you 
can  invite  company  every  day,  if  you 
say  so.  I  never  was  close,  Dilly, — 
you  know  that.  I  shan't  make  you  ac- 
count for  things." 

Dilly  got  up  and,  still  holding  her 
papers  in  her  apron,  walked  swiftly 
to  the  window.  There  she  stood  a 
moment,  looking  out  into  the  orchard, 
where  the  grass  lay  tangled  under  the 
neglected,  happy  trees.  Her  eyes 
travelled  mechanically  from  one  to  an- 
other. She  knew  them  all.  That  was 
the  "sopsyvine,"  it's  red  fruitage  fast 
coming  on;  there  was  the  Porter  she 
had  seen  her  father  graft ;  and  down  in 
the  corner  grew  the  August  sweet. 
Life  out  there  looked  so  still  and  sane 
and  homely.  She  knew  no  city 
streets, — yet  the  thought  of  them 
sounded  like  a  pursuit.  She  turned 
about,  and  came  back  to  her  chair. 

"I  guess  I  never  dreamt  how  you 
lived,  Jethro,"  she  said,  gently.  "But 
it  don't  make  no  matter.  You're  con- 
tented with  it." 

"I  ain't  a  rich  man,"  said  Jethro, 
with  some  quiet  pride;  "but  I've  got 
enough.  Yes,  I  like  my  business;  and 
city  life  suits  me.  You'll  fall  in  with 
it,  too." 

Then  silence  settled  between  them; 
but  that  never  troubled  Dilly.  She 
was  used  to  long  musings  on  her 
walks  to  and  from  her  patients,  and  in 
her  watching  beside  their  beds.  Con- 
versation seemed  to  her  a  very  spuri- 
ous thing  when  there  is  nothing  to  say. 

"What  you  thinking  about?"  he 
asked  suddenly. 

Dilly  looked  up  at  him  with  her 
bright,  truth-telling  glance.  "I  was 
thinkin',"  she  answered,  with  a  clarity 
which  never  seemed  ruthless,  because 
it  was  so  sweet,  "I  was  thinkin'  you 
make  me  homesick,  somehow  or  an- 
other." 

Jethro  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  and 
then,  as  she  smiled  at  him,  he  smiled 
also. 

"I  don't  believe  it's  me,"  he  said, 
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confidently.  "It's  because  you're  go- 
ing over  things  here.  It's  the  old 
house." 

"Maybe,"  said  Dilly,  nodding  and 
tying  her  last  bundle  of  papers.  "But 
I  don't  know.  I  never  had  quite  such 
feelin's  before.  It's  the  nearest  to 
bein'  afraid  of  anything  I've  come 
acrost.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  run 
out  into  the  lot  an'  take  my  bearin's." 

Jethro  got  up,  put  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  and  walked  about  the  room. 
He  was  very  gentle,  but  he  did  at  heart 
cherish  the  masculine  theory  that  the 
unusual  in  woman  is  never  -to  be 
judged  by  known  or  unknown  rules. 

"But  it  is  a  queer  kind  of  a  day," 
owned  Dilly,  pushing  in  the  last 
drawer.  "Why,  Jethro!"  She  faced 
him,  and  her  voice  broke  in  excite- 
ment. "You  don't  know,  I  ain't  begun 
to  tell  you,  how  queer  it  seems  to  me. 
Why,  I've  dreaded  this  day  for  weeks ! 
but  when  it  come  nigh,  it  begun  to 
seem  to  me  like  a  joyful  thing.  I  felt 
as  if  they  all  knew  of  it:  them  that  was 
gone.  It  seemed  as  if  they  stood 
round  me,  ready  to  uphold  me  in  what 
I  was  doin'.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
if  they  were  all  here  now.  I  don't  feel 
a  mite  alone." 

Her  voice  shook  with  excitement; 
her  eyes  were  big  and  black.  Jethro 
came  up  to  her,  and  laid  a  kindly  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  It  was  a  fine  hand, 
long  and  shapely,  and  Dilly,  looking 
down  at  it,  remembered,  with  a 
strange  regretfulness,  how  she  had 
once  loved  its  lines. 

"There,  poor  girl!"  he  said,  "you're 
tired  thinking  about  it.  No  wonder 
you've  got  fancies.  I  guess  the  ghosts 
won't  trouble  us.  There's  nothing 
here  worse  than  ourselves."  And 
again,  in  spite  of  the  Joyces,  Dilly  felt 
homesick  and  alone. 

There  came  a 'soft  thudding  sound 
upon  the  kitchen  floor,  and  she  turned, 
alert,  to  listen.  This  was  Mrs.  Eli 
Pike  in  her  carpet  slippers;  she  had 
stood  so  much  over  soap-making  that 
week  that  her  feet  had  taken  to  swell- 
ing. She  was  no  older  than  Dilly,  but 
she  had  seemed  matronly  in  her  teens. 


She  looked  very  large,  as  she  padded 
forward  through  the  doorway,  and  her 
pink  face  and  double  chin  seemed  to 
exude  kindliness  as  she  came. 

"There,  Dilly  Joyce!  if  this  ain't  jest 
like  you!"  she  exclaimed.  "Creep  in 
here  an'  not  let  anybody  know !  Why, 
Jethro,  that  you?  Recognize  you! 
Well,  I  guess  I  should!" 

She  included  them  both  in  a  neigh- 
borly glance,  and  Dilly  was  very  grate- 
ful. Yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  now, 
at  last,  she  might  break  down  and  cry. 
The  tone  of  olden  friendliness  was 
hard  to  bear  when  there  were  no  other 
voices  to  answer.  She  could  endure 
the  silent  house,  but  not  the  inter- 
course of  a  life  so  sadly  changed. 

"There!"  continued  Mrs.  Pike,  with 
a  nod,  "I  guess  I  know!  You're  tired 
to  pieces  with  this  pickin'  and  sortin,' 
an'  you're  comin'  over  to  dinner,  both 
on  ye.  Eli's  dressed  a  hin.  I  had  to 
wring  her  neck.  He  wouldn't  ha' 
done  it;  you  know  that,  Dilly!  An' 
I've  been  beatin'  up  eggs.  Now  don't 
you  say  one  word.  You  be  there  by 
twelve.  Jethro,  you  got  a  watch? 
You  see't  she  starts,  now !"  And  Mrs. 
Pike  marched  away  victorious,  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  waving  one 
hand  before  her  as  she  went.  She  had 
once  been  stung  by  bees,  on  just  such 
a  morning  as  this,  and  she  had  a  set 
theory  that  they  infested  all  strange 
door-yards. 

Dilly  felt  as  if  even  the  Joyces  could 
not  save  her  day  in  its  solemn  signifi- 
cance unless,  indeed,  they  should  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  persons.  She 
thought  of  her  bread  and  butter  and 
boiled  eggs  lying  in  her  little  bundle, 
and  the  simple  meal  seemed  as  unat- 
tainable as  if  it  were  some  banquet 
dreamed  of  in  delirium.  It  was  of  one 
piece  with  cars  going  by  the  house, 
and  two  maid-servants  to  correct.  To 
Dilly,  a  car  meant  a  shrieking  monster 
propelled  by  steam;  yet  not  even  that 
drove  her  to  such  insanity  of  revulsion 
as  the  two  servants.  They  alone 
made  her  coming  life  seem  like  one 
eternal  school,  with  the  committee 
ever  on  the  platform,  and  no  recess. 
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But  she  worked  very  meekly  and  sob- 
erly, and  Jethro  took  off  his  coat  and 
helped  her;  then,  just  before  twelve, 
they  washed  their  hands  and  went 
across  the  orchard  to  Mrs.  Pike's. 

The  rest  of  the  day  seemed  to  Dilly 
like  a  confused  though  not  an  un- 
familiar dream.  She  knew  that  the 
dinner  was  very  good,  and  that  it 
choked  her,  so  that  Mrs.  Pike,  alert  in 
her  first  pride  of  housekeeping  was 
quite  cordially  harsh  with  her  for  not 
eating  more;  and  that  Jethro  talked 
about  Chicago;  and  Eli  Pike,  older 
than  his  wife  and  graver,  said  "Do 
tell!"  now  and  again,  and  seemed  to 
picture  in  his  mind  the  outlines  of  city 
living.  She  escaped  from  the  table  as 
soon  as  possible,  under  pretext  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  slipped  back  to 
the  empty  house;  and  there  Jethro 
found  her,  and  began  helping  her 
again. 

The  still  afternoon  settled  down  in 
its  grooves  of  beauty,  and  its  very 
loveliness  gave  Dilly  a  pain  at  the 
heart.  She  remembered  that  this  was 
the  hour  when  her  mother  used  to 
yawn  over  her  long  seam,  or  her  knit- 
ting, and  fall  asleep  by  the  window, 
while  the  bees  droned  outside  in  the 
jessamine,  and  a  humming  bird — 
there  had  always  been  one,  year  after 
year,  and  Dilly  could  never  get  over 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  same 
bird — hovered  on  his  invisible  perch 
and  thrilled  his  wings  divinely.  Then 
the  day  slipped  over  that  unseen 
height,  and  fell  into  a  sheltered  calm. 
The  work  was  not  done,  and  they  had 
to  go  over  to  Mrs.  Pike's  again  to  sup- 
per, and  to  spend  the  night.  Dilly 
longed  to  stretch  herself  on  the  old 
kitchen  lounge  in  her  own  home;  but 
Mrs.  Pike  told  her  plainly  that  she  was 
crazy,  and  Jethro,  with  a  kindly  au- 
thority, bade  her  yield.  And  be- 
cause words  were  like  weapons  that 
returned  upon  her,  to  hurt  her  anew, 
she  did  yield,  and  talked  patiently  to 
one  and  another  neighbor  as  they 
came  in  to  see  Jethro  and  to  inquire 
when  he  meant  to  be  married. 

"Soon,"    said    Jethro,    with    assur- 


ance. "As  soon  as  Dilly  makes  up 
her  mind." 

All  that  evening,  Eli  Pike  sat  on 
the  steps,  where  he  could  hear,  the 
talk  in  the  sitting-room  without  los- 
ing the  whippoorwill's  song  from  the 
Joyce  orchard,  and  Dilly  longed  to 
slip  out  and  sit  quietly  beside  him. 
He  would  know.  But  she  could  only 
be  civil  and  grateful,  and  when  half 
past  eight  came  take  her  lamp  and  go 
up  to  bed.  Jethro  was  given  the 
best  chamber,  because  he  had  suc- 
ceeded and  came  from  Chicago;  but 
Dilly  had  a  little  room  that  looked 
straight  out  across  the  treetops  down 
to  her  own  home. 

At  first,  after  closing  the  door  be- 
hind her,  she  felt  only  the  great  bless- 
edness of  being  alone.  She  put  out 
the  light  and  threw  herself,  as  she  was, 
face  downwards  on  the  bed.  There 
she  lay  for  long  moments,  suffering; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  few  times  in 
her  life  when  she  was  forced  to  feel 
that  human  pain  which  is  like  a  stab 
in  the  heart.  For  she  was  one  of 
those  wise  creatures  who  give  them- 
selves long  spaces  of  silence  and  so 
heal  them  quickly  of  their  wounds, 
like  the  sage  little  animals  that  slip 
away  from  combat  to  cure  their  hurt 
with  leaves.  Presently  a  great  sense 
of  rest  enfolded  her,  a  rest  which 
seemed  ineffably  precious  because  it 
was  so  soon  to  be  over.  It  was  like 
great  riches  lent  only  for  a  time. 
Outside  this  familiar  quiet  was  the 
world,  thrilled  by  a  terrifying  life 
pressing  upon  her  and  calling.  She 
longed  to  put  her  hands  before  her 
eyes  and  shut  out  the  possibility  of 
meeting  its  garish  glory;  she  did 
cover  her  ears  lest  its  cry  should 
pierce  them  and  she  could  not  resist. 
And  so  she  lay  there  shivering,  until 
a  strange  inviting  that  was  peace  and 
not"  commotion  seemed  to  approach 
her  from  another  side,  and  her  inner 
self  became  conscious  of  unheard 
voices.  They  were  not  clamorous, 
but  sweet,  and  they  drowned  her  will 
and  drew  her  to  themselves.  She  got 
softly  up  and,  going  to  the  darkened 
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window,  looked-  out  across  the  or- 
chard. There  in  the  greenness  lay  the 
old  house.  It  called  on  her  to  come. 
It  seemed  to  Dilly  that  she  could  not 
make  haste  enough  to  be  there.  She 
slipped  softly  down  the  narrow  stair- 
way, and  across  the  kitchen,  where 
the  shadows  of  the  moonlit  windows 
lay  upon  the  floor.  A  great  excite- 
ment thrilled  her  blood;  and  though 
quite  safe  from  discovery,  she  was 
not  wholly  at  ease  until  she  had  en- 
tered the  orchard  path,  and  knew  her 
feet  were  wet  with  dew,  and  heard  the 
whippoorwill,  so  near  now  that  she 
might  have  startled  him  from  his 
neighboring  tree.  No  other  bird 
note  could  have  fitted  her  mood  so 
well.  The  wild  melancholy  of  his 
tone,  his  home  in  the  night,  and  the 
omens  blended  with  his  song  seemed 
to  remove  him  from  the  world  as  she 
herself  was  removed;  and  she  hast- 
ened on  with  a  fine  exaltation,  fitted 
her  key  again  in  the  lock,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her. 

As  soon  as  Dilly  had  entered  the 
sitting-room,  where  the  old  desk 
stood  in  its  place,  and  the  clock,  was 
ticking,  she  felt  as  if  all  her  confusion 
and  trouble  were  over.  She  smiled  to 
herself  in  the  darkness.  She  had 
come  home,  and  it  was  very  good. 
They  had  begun  with  the  attic  in  their 
rearranging,  and  this  room  remained 
unchanged.  She  had  wished  to  keep 
it  in  its  sweet  familiarity,  unaltered 
till  the  last.  She  drew  forward  her 
father's  chair,  and  sat  down  in  it,  with 
luxurious  abandonment,  to  rest. 
Her  mother's  little  cricket  was  by 
her  side,  and  she  put  her  feet  on  it 
and  exhaled  a  long  sigh  of  content. 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  dark  cavern 
which  was  the  fireplace;  and  there  fell 
upon  her  a  sweet  sense  of  completed 
joy,  as  if  it  were  alight  and  she  could 
watch  the  dancing  flames.  And  sud- 
denly Dilly  was  aware  that  the  Joyces 
were  all  about  her  again. 

She  had  been  sure,  in  her  coming 
through  the  woods,  that  they  knew 
and  cared;  now  she  was  certain  that, 
in  some  fashion,  they  recognized  their 


bondage  and  loyalty  to  the  place,  as 
she  recognized  her  own,  and  that  they 
upheld  her  to  her  task.  She  thought 
them  over,  as  she  sat  there,  and  saw 
their  souls  more  keenly  than  if  she 
had  met  them,  men  and  women,  face 
to  face.  There  was  the  shoemaker 
among  them,  who,  generations  back, 
was  sitting  on  his  bench  when  news 
came  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and 
who  threw  down  hammer  and  last  and 
ran  wildly  out  into  the  woods,  where 
he  stayed  three  days  and  nights,  call- 
ing with  a  loud  voice  upon  Almighty 
God  to  save  him  from  ill-doing. 
Then  he  had  drowned  himself  in  a  lit- 
tle brook  too  shallow  for  the  death  of 
any  but  a  desperate  man.  He  had 
been  the  disgrace  of  the  Joyces;  they 
dared  not  think  of  him,  and  they 
know,  even  to  this  day,  that  he  is  re- 
membered among  the  townsmen  as 
the  Joyce  who  was  a  coward  and 
killed  himself  rather  than  go  to  war. 
But  here  he  stood — was  it  the  man, 
or  some  secret  intelligence  of  him? — 
and  Dilly,  out  of  all  his  race,  was  the 
one  to  comprehend  him  at  last.  She 
saw,  with  a  thrill  of  passionate  sym- 
pathy, how  he  had  believed  with  all 
his  soul  in  the  wickedness  of  war, 
and  how  the  wound  to  his  country  so 
roused  in  him  the  desire  of  blood  that 
he  fled  away  and  prayed  his  God  to 
save  him  from  mortal  guilt, — and 
how,  finding  that  he  saw  with  an  over- 
whelming delight  the  red  of  antici- 
pated slaughter,  and  knew  his  traitor- 
ous feet  were  bearing  him  to  the 
ranks,  he  chose  the  death  of  .the  body 
rather  than  sin  against  the  soul. 
And  Dilly  was  glad;  the  blood  in  her 
own  veins  ran  purer  for  his  sake. 

There  was  old  Delilah  Joyce,  who 
went  into  a  decline  for  love,  and 
wasted  quite  away.  She  had  been 
one  of  those  tragic  fugitives  on  the 
island  of  being,  driven  out  into  the 
storm  of  public  sympathy  to  be 
beaten  and  undone;  for  she  was  left 
on  her  wedding  day  by  her  lover,  who 
vowed  he  loved  her  no  more.  But  now 
Dilly  saw  her  without  the  pathetic 
bravery    of    her    silken    gown    which 
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was  never  worn,  and  knew  her  for  a 
woman  serene  and  glad.  That  very 
day  she  had  unfolded  the  gown  in  the 
attic,  where  it  had  lain,  year  upon 
year,  wrapped  about  by  the  poignant 
sympathy  of  her  kin,  a  perpetual  re- 
minder of  the  hurts  and  faithlessness 
of  life.  It  had  become  a  relic,  set 
aside  from  modern  use.  She  felt 
now  as  if  she  could  even  wear  it  her- 
self, though  silk  was  not  for  her,  or 
deck  some  little  child  in  its  shot  and 
shimmering  gayety.  For  it  came  to 
her,  with  a  glad  rush  of  acquiescent 
joy,  that  all  his  life,  the  man,  though 
blinded  by  illusion,  had  been  true  to 
her  whom  he  had  left  and  that,  instead 
of  being  poor,  she  was  very  rich.  It 
was  from  that  moment  that  Dilly  be- 
gan to  understand  that  the  soul  does 
not  altogether  weld  its  own  bonds, 
but  that  they  lie  in  the  secret  core  of 
things,  as  the  planet  rushes  on  its 
appointed  way. 

There  was  Annette  Joyce,  who 
married  a  Stackpole,  and  to  the  dis- 
gust of  her  kin  clung  to  him  through 
one  debauch  after  another,  until  the 
world  found  out  that  Annette 
"couldn't  have  much  sense  of  decency 
herself,  or  she  wouldn't  put  up  with 
such  things."  But  on  this  one  night 
Dilly  found  out  that  Annette's  life  had 
been  a  continual  laying  hold  of  Eternal 
Being,  not  for  herself,  but  for  the  crea- 
ture she  loved;  that  she  had  shown 
the  insolence  and  audacity  of  a  thou- 
sand spirits  in  one,  besieging  high 
heaven  and  crying  in  the  ear  of  God: 
"I  demand  of  Thee  this  soul  that 
Thou  hast  made."  And  somehow 
Dilly  knew  now  that  she  was  of  those 
who  overcome. 

So  the  line  stretched  on  until  she 
was  aware  of  souls  of  which  she  had 
never  heard;  and  she  knew  that, 
faulty  as  their  deeds  might  be,  they 
had  striven,  and  the  strife  was  not  in 
vain.  She  felt  herself  to  be  one  drop 
in  a  mighty  river,  flowing  into  the 
water  which  is  the  sum  of  life;  and  she 
was  content  to  be  absorbed  in  that 
great  stream.  There  was  human 
comfort  in  the   moment,  too;  for  all 


about  her  were  those  whom  she  had 
seen  with  her  bodily  eyes,  and  their 
presence  brought  an  infinite  cheer 
and  rest.  Dilly  felt  the  safety  of  the 
universe;  she  smiled  lovingly  over  the 
preciousness  of  all  its  homely  ways. 
She  thought  of  the  twilights  when  she 
had  sat  on  the  door-stone,  eating 
huckleberries  and  milk  and  seeing  the 
sun  drop  down  the  west;  she  remem- 
bered one  night  when  her  little  cat 
came  home,  after  it  had  been  lost,  and 
felt  the  warm  touch  of  its  fur  against 
her  hand.  She  saw  how  the  great 
chain  of  things  is  held  by  such  little 
links,  and  how  there  is  nothing  that 
is  not  most  sacred  and  most  good. 
The  hum  of  summer  life  outside  the 
window  seemed  to  her  the  life  in  her 
own  veins,  and  she  knew  that  nothing 
dwells  apart  from  anything  else,  and 
that,  whether  we  wot  of  it  or  not,  we 
are  of  one  blood. 

The  night  went  on  to  that  solemn 
hush  that  comes  before  the  dawn. 
Dilly  felt  the  presence  of  the  day,  and 
what  it  would  demand  of  her;  but  now 
she  did  not  fear.  For  Jethro,  too, 
had  been  with  her,  and  at  last  she  un- 
derstood his  power  over  her;  and 
could  lay  it  away  like  a  jewel  in  a 
case,  a  precious  thing,  and  yet  not  to 
be  worn.  She  saw  him,  also,  in  his 
stream  of  being,  as  she  was  swept 
along  through  hers,  and  knew  how 
that  old  race  had  given  him  a  beauty 
which  was  not  his,  but  theirs, — and 
how,  in  the  melancholy  of  his  eyes, 
she  loved  a  soul  long  passed  and,  in 
the  wonder  of  his  hand,  the  tender 
lines  of  other  hands  that  had  waved  to 
fiery  action.  He  was  an  inheritor; 
and  she  had  loved  not  him,  but  his 
inheritance. 

Now  it  was  the  later  dusk  of  night, 
and  the  cocks  crowed  loudly  in  a 
clear  diminuendo  dying  far  away. 
Dilly  pressed  her  hands  upon  her 
eyes,  and  came  awake  to  the  outer 
world.  She  looked  about  the  room 
with  a  warm  smile,  and  reviewed,  in 
feeling,  her  happy  night.  It  was  no 
longer  hard  to  dismantle  the  place. 
The  room,  the  house,  the  race  were 
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hers  forever;  she  had  learned  the 
abidingness  of  what  is  real.  When 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her,  she 
touched  the  casing  as  if  she  loved 
it,  and,  crossing  the  orchard,  she  felt 
as  if  all  the  trees  could  say:  "We 
know,  you  and  we!" 

As  she  entered  the  Pike  farmyard, 
Eli  was  just  going  to  milking,  with 
clusters  of  shining  pails. 

"You're  up  early,"  said  he.  "Well, 
there's  nothin'  like  the  mornin'!" 

"No,"  answered  Dilly,  smiling  at 
him  with  the  radiance  of  one  who  car- 
ried good  news,  "except  night  time! 
There's  a  good  deal  in  that!"  And 
while  Eli  went  gravely  on,  pondering 
according  to  his  wont,  she  ran  up  to 
smooth  her  tumbled  bed. 

After  breakfast,  while  Mrs.  Pike 
was  carrying  away  the  dishes,  Dilly 
called  Jethro  softly  to  one  side. 

"You  come  out  in  the  orchard.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you." 

Her  voice  thrilled  with  something 
like  the  gladness  of  confidence,  and 
Jethro's  own  face  brightened  into 
vivid  anticipation.  Dilly  saw  it,  and 
caught  her  breath.  Though  she 
knew  it  now,  the  old  charm  would 
never  be  quite  gone.  She  took  his 
hand  and  drew  him  forward.  She 
seemed  like  a  child,  unaffected  and 
not  afraid.  Out  in  the  path,  under 
the  oldest  tree  of  all,  she  dropped  his 
hand  and  faced  him. 

"Jethro,"  she  said,  "we  can't  do  it. 
We  can't  get  married." 

Pie  looked  at  her  amazed.  She 
seemed  to  be  telling  good  news  in- 
stead of  bad.  She  gazed  up  at  him 
smilingly.  He  could  not  under- 
stand. 


"Don't  you  care  about  me?"  he 
asked  at  length,  haltingly;  and  again 
Dilly  smiled  at  him  in  the  same  warm 
confidence. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  eagerly.  "I 
do  care,  ever  and  ever  so  much.  But 
it's  your  folks  I  care  about.  It  ain't 
you.  I've  found  it  all  out,  Jethro. 
Things  don't  always  belong  to  us. 
Sometimes  they  belong  to  them  that 
have  gone  before ;  an'  half  the  time  we 
don't  know  it." 

Jethro  laid  a  gentle  hand  upon  her 
arm.  "You're  all  tired  out."  he  said 
soothingly.  "Now  you  give  up  pick- 
ing over  things,  and  let  me  hire  some- 
body.    I'll  be  glad  to." 

But  Dilly  withdrew  a  little  from  his 
touch.  "You're  real  good,  Jethro," 
she  answered,  steadily.  She  had  put 
aside  her  exaltation,  and  was  her  old 
self,  full  of  common  sense  and  kindly 
strength.  "But  I  don't  feel  tired,  an' 
I  ain't  a  mite  crazed.  All  you  can  do 
is  to  ride  over  to  town  with  Eli,  he's 
goin'  after  he  feeds  the  pigs — an'  take 
the  cars  from  there.  It's  all  over, 
Jethro.  It  is,  truly!  I  ain't  so  sorry 
as  I  might  be,  for  it's  borne  in  on  me 
you  won't  care  this  way  long.  An 
you  needn't,  dear;  for  nothin'  be- 
tween us  is  changed  a  mite.  The  only 
trouble  is,  it  ain't  the  kind  of  thing 
we  thought." 

She  looked  in  his  eyes  with  a  long, 
bright  farewell  glance,  and  turned 
away.  She  had  left  something  which 
was  very  fine  and  beautiful  behind 
her;  but  she  could  not  mourn.  And 
all  that  morning  she  sang  little 
snatches  of  song  about  the  house,  and 
was  content.  The  Joyces  had  done 
their  work,  and  she  was  doin^r  hers. 


VOICES    OF   OUR    FATHERS. 

By  Charlotte  IV.  Thurston. 

MASSACHUSETTS!  Massachusetts!  Ah,  thy  days 
of  long  ago, 
When  our  brave  old  patriot  Fathers  faced  their 

savage  Indian  foe! 
Here  to-day  within  thy  pastures  graze  serene  the  tranquil 

sheep, 
And  men's  anxious  hearts  no  longer  need  those  fearful 

vigils  keep. 
Undisturbed  the  horses  wander  on  the  upland  green  and 

cool; 
Undisturbed  the    sleepy  cattle  linger  knee-deep    in  the 

pool; 
Thundering  down  the  peaceful  valleys  glides  along  the 

writhing  train, 
Sounds  the  locomotive's  war-whoop  echoing  over  hill  and 

plain ; 
Still  to-day  the  corn  is  waving  as  it  waved  in  days  of  yore ; 
Still  to-day  the   May-weed  clusters   round  the  farmer's 

open  door; 
Still  to-day  the  scarlet  lily  rears  her  splendid  head  on  high, 
Turns    her  gorgeous  face    in   greeting  blithely    on  the 

passer-by. 
Here   to-day   the  fireweed   flashes  from   its   seared   and 

blackened  bed; 
Thistles  nod  a  grim  defiance,  armed  with  spears  from  heel 

to  head; 
Sleepy  primrose   with   her   slumbers  still  her  lover-bee 

repels; 
Meadow  rue  gleams  by  the  roadside,  dogbane  rings  her 

pink -white  bells; 
Vervain  blue  and  elder-blossoms  wave  their  greeting  as 

we  pass; 
Milkweed,  celandine  and  spikenard,  from  the  tangle  of 

the  grass. 

And  the  old-time  sturdy  spirit  of  our  Fathers  has  not 
fled!  — 

From  their  graves  their  voices  echo — voices  of  the  pa- 
triot dead: 

Guard  the  Union,  O  our  children !  shield  the  land  we  won 
for  you; 

Choose  ye  rulers  for  the  nation,  robed  in  honor,  brave  and 
true. 
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AT  Nantucket,  the  schoolmaster 
took  us  to  "The  Captains' 
Room;"  and  the  hour  spent  with 
the  Captains  was  the  most  interesting 
hour  spent  in  our  two  days  on  the 
island.  The  official  name  for  the  place 
is  the  Pacific  Club;  which  'does  not 
mean  that  its  members  are  pacific 
above  all  that  dwell  at  Nantucket,  but 
that  they  all  once  had  much  to  do  with 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  club  is  half 
a  century  old,  no  doubt;  and  when  it 
was  founded,  in  Nantucket's  golden 
age,  when  the  town,  now  of  three  thou- 
sand people,  had  ten  thousand,  and 
stood  only  behind  Boston  and  Salem 
among  Massachusetts  ports,  these 
men  commanded  whalers  in  the 
Pacific,  going  on  three  or  four  year 
voyages,  and  sometimes  clearing  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  a  voyage,  in  the 
income  from  which  I  suppose  some  of 
them  still  feel  secure  and  comfortable 
as  they  sit  and  smoke  in  the  Captains' 
Room.  It  was  a  large  club  once,  the 
Pacific  Club,  and  the  Captains  were 
a  hale  and  hearty  lot;  but  there  are 
but  few  of  them  left  now  —  not  a 
dozen  —  and  the  snow  is  on  all  their 
heads.  Hale  and  hearty  they  are  in- 
deed in  their  winter,  but  pensive,  and 
live  chiefly  in  the  past.  I  suppose  that 
they  talk  mostly  of  the  past  as  they  sit 
there  together  in  the  Captains'  Room, 
—  where  many  of  them  do  sit  together 
almost  all  of  almost  every  day,  going 
home  to  dinner  and  to  supper,  but 
then  coining  back.  And  it  is  of  the 
past  that  you  will  want  to  have  them 
talk  if  you  are  privileged  to  be  taken 
to  the  Captains'  Room,  and  taken 
into  good  fellowship,  as  we  were. 

It  was  a  time  when  all  America  was 

a  Pacific  Club,  as  it  never  was  before, 

—  a    most    assertive    and    belligerent 

Pacific  Club;  and   all  the  talk  which 


did  not  run  upon  Pacific  whaling  ran 
on  Pacific  politics.  What  was  to  most 
of  us  a  thing  of  maps  was  to  these 
men  as  real  as  Nantucket.  They  knew 
Samoa  well  before  Stevenson  was 
born,  and  had  firm  opinions  on  its 
land  system.  This  one,  who  had  sailed 
round  the  world  eight  times,  had  made 
New  Zealand  his  headquarters  before 
there  was  an  Englishman  there,  and 
had  visited  Auckland  when  its  Eng- 
lish population  was  over  sixty  thou- 
sand. The  people  of  the  Pacific,  to 
the  Captains,  were  not  figures  in  the 
last  census,  but  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  men  and  brothers,  —  that  was 
the  thing  we  felt  the  most, —  the 
poorest  of  them,  men  and  brothers. 
They  had  been,  some  of  them,  in  the 
Philippines.  They  had  been  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  a  dozen  times,  and 
knew  them  better  than  we  knew  Nan- 
tucket. And  now  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  were  annexed  to  the  United 
States;  the  vote  had  just  been  passed. 
What  did  they  think  of  it?  "Well," 
said  Captain  Grant,  "I  think  it's  a 
good  thing  for  'em;  but  I'm  afraid 
we  didn't  have  a  square  deal  with 
'em." 

We  are  afraid  so  too.  When  all  the 
sophisticated  politicians  and  sophisti- 
cated missionaries  have  made  all  their 
fine  distinctions,  and  the  sugar  folks 
have  had  their  whole  frankly  selfish 
say,  and  others  of  us  have  registered 
our  opinion  that  the  Hawaiians  will 
be  "better  off"  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  the  plain  people,  to  whom  men, 
even  Pacific  Ocean  men,  are  still  men 
and  brothers,  feci  in  the  middle  of 
their  honest  hearts  that  it  wasn't  "a 
square   deal";   and    so    far,    as   mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  body  politic,  as  they  have 
been  made  privy  to  it,  they  have 
been  made  worse  by  it,  more  amenable 
to  the  next  invitation  to  moral  com- 
modiousness  and  accommodation, — 
as  we  are  all  made  flabbier  by  every 
compromise  or  crookedness  to  which 
we  are  led  or  driven  unprotesting. 
The  plain  people  believe,  almost  all  of 
them,  we  think,  that  the  Hawaiians 
will  be  "better  off"  under  our  govern- 
ment and  united  to  us;  and  they 
would  probably  say,  if  asked,  that 
they  would  believe  the  same  of  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Nicaraguans  and 
the  Cretans.  But  they  feel  that  some- 
how the  Mexicans  and  Cretans  and 
Hawaiians  should  have  the  privilege 
of  choice  in  such  matters,  even  the 
privilege  of  foolish  and  short-sighted 
choice.  They  are  troubled  —  for,  not 
being  politicians  nor  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness nor  missionary  business,  they 
are  still  capable  of  being  "troubled" 
—  with  the  misgiving  that,  in  playing 
with  the  Hawaiians,  we  used  loaded 
dice.  They  don't  doubt  the  divine 
right  of  revolution  —  they  are  too 
good  Puritans  for  that.  Cromwell 
was  all  right,  and  George  Washington 
was  all  right;  and  it  is  altogether  likely 
that  Mr.  Dole  and  his  friends  gave 
Hawaii  a  much  better  government 
than  it  had  before  —  and  that  it  sadly 
needed  a  better  government.  But 
they  think  that  if  Cromwell  had  had 
the  Dutch  navy  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  on  the  eve  of  Naseby,  and  a 
Dutch  army  landing  in  Norwich 
to  "look  after  the  interests"  of  the  Dutch 
Puritans  there  during  the  unpleasant- 
ness, and  if,  immediately  after  the 
King's  head  was  off,  he  and  his  Iron- 
sides had  ceded  England  to  Holland, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  English 
people,  for  fear  that  Stuartism  would 
else  get  the  upper  hands  (and  do  we 
not  all  agree  that  Stuartism  was  a 
cursed  thing,  bad  for  England  and  bad 
for  the  world,  —  and  forced  to  Dutch 
treatment  in  the  end?), —  the  plain 
people,  we  say,  would  not  think  that 
was  "a  square  deal."  And  they  think 
that  in  Hawaii  we  simply  traded  with 


ourselves  —  that  we  helped  get  an 
American  agency  into  control  of  the 
Hawaiian  government,  and  then  got 
our  agents,  in  their  role  of  "govern- 
ment," without  any  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, to  turn  Hawaii  over  to  America. 
They  wish  that  the  American  gunboat 
hadn't  been  in  the  harbor  when  the 
revolution  was  going  on,  and  that  the 
American  marines  hadn't  landed  and 
kept  themselves  in  evidence,  and  that 
the  new  "government"  hadn't  kept  in 
such  close  and  constant  touch  with 
Washington.  They  wish  that  "an- 
nexation" hadn't  been  rushed  through 
at  last  just  when  the  country  was  in 
a  hot  wave  of  "imperialism"  and  fair 
and  sober  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion had  for  the  time  become  impos- 
sible. They  think  that  this  way  of 
doing  things  does  not  become  the 
great  republic,  they  think  it  is  not 
democratic,  they  are  afraid  it  is 
dangerous,  they  are  afraid  that  Crom- 
well would  say  it  was  "not  common 
honesty." 

They  think,  too,  that  we  should 
carry  on  our  "imperialism"  —  some 
of  them  call  it  stealing,  but  they  are 
the  uncultivated  ones  —  on  the  same 
principles  on  which  we  discipline  and 
educate  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
South.  One  man,  one  vote,  is  democ- 
racy, they  say,  —  and  every  man,  one. 
The  Hawaiians  are  certainly  as  vote- 
worthy  as  the  Black  Belt;  and  if  the 
foundations  will  be  destroyed  if  every 
negro  does  not  vote,  why  shall  the 
Hawaiians  not  vote,  at  least  on  their 
own  destiny?  If  government  by  the 
First  Families  is  not  good  in  Alabama, 
why  is  it  good  and  necessary  in  Ha- 
waii? Because  the  sum  total  of  edu- 
cation and  "solid  sense"  in  the  little 
group  of  Americans  now  running  the 
government,  you  tell  them,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Hawaiian  people ;  but 
they  answer  you  that  that  is  the  sort 
of  thing  the  wicked  Southerners  used 
to  say.  Because  then,  you  tell  them, 
we  could  not  otherwise  have  annexed 
Hawaii;  —  but  that  troubles  them. 
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In  truth,  this  is  what  ought  to 
trouble  every  one  of  us;  and  this  kind 
of  trouble  is  the  only  trouble  we  need 
any  of  us  have  very  much  over  this 
whole  question  of  "imperialism"  or 
"expansion,"  which  is  now  the  chief 
question  with  us.  The  annexation  of 
Hawaii  —  although  it  can  do  us  no 
particular  good,  can  bestow  nothing 
of  any  account  upon  us  which  under 
free  and  rational  trade  relations  could 
not  be  secured  just  as  well  without 
annexation  —  can  do  us  no  harm, 
saddle  no  responsibility  upon  us 
beyond  what  every  great  nation  ought 
to  take  for  civilization,  if  we  "deal 
squarely."  The  proper  limits  of  "ex- 
pansion" for  any  nation  are  hard  to 
define;  the  sagacious  practical  states- 
manship of  each  time  has  got  to  deter- 
mine them  for  that  time  as  best  it  can. 
Each  push  of  our  own  —  to  the  Miss- 
issippi, the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
Pacific,  Alaska  —  has  been  through 
controversy.  Geographically  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  taboo  islands 
- — why  we  should  take  in  Alaska 
and  refuse  to  take  in  Cuba  and  Ha- 
waii; such  reasons  as  there  once  were 
cease  to  exist.  "Great  empires  com- 
monly die  of  indigestion,"  Napoleon 
said,  and  said  truly;  and  Gladstone 
has  warned  England  of  the  indiges- 
tion which  has  already  attacked  her 
and  is  weakening  her  to-day.  But  great 
and  small  are  relative  terms.  The 
French  philosophers  of  the  last  cen- 
tury believed  that  republics  must  al- 
ways be  small,  that  large  republics 
never  could  be  strong  and  stable,  be- 
cause public  spirit  and  opinion  could 
not  make  themselves  felt  freshly  and 
unitedly  over  great  areas;  but  this  was 
because  they  could  not  foresee  those 
means  of  communication  and  relation 
which  have  made  our  United  States 
smaller  for  political  purposes  than  the 
thirteen  States  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  which  elected  George  Washing- 
ton president.  North  America  will  be 
smaller  for  such  purposes  a  generation 
hence  than  the  United  States  to-day; 
and  we  arc'  of  those  who  believe  that 
tin's  republic  will   in   due  time  be  co- 


extensive with  North  America.  With 
the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  says 
Green,  the  English  historian,  with 
true  discernment,  began  the  history  of 
the  United  States;  and  Quebec  will 
by  and  by  be  a  happy  city  in  the 
United  States,  finding  there  its  natu- 
ral place.  Until  it  does  find  its 
place  there  happily  and  naturally,  of 
its  own  free  will,  we  do  not  want  it 
there  at  all.  Until  then  —  for  we  have 
no  fears,  either,  of  adjacent  islands, 
archipelagoes  of  them,  on  the  basis 
of  a  "square  deal" — we  do  not  want 
San  Salvador,  where  Spain  first  stepped 
ashore,  nor  Cuba  nor  Porto  Rico, 
where  her  flag  last  flew.  "Expansion" 
for  expansion's  sake,  the  thirst  for 
conquest  by  a  nation  suddenly  made 
drunk  and  heady  by  startling  and  sen- 
sational military  successes,  national 
highway  robbery,  are  things  for  every 
sober  man  to  set  the  seal  of  his  damna- 
tion on  as  the  temptations  to  public 
sin  and  the  sure  ways  to  national  dis- 
aster and  doom.  But  the  annexation 
to  the  United  States,  at  a  proper  time, 
by  proper  means,  of  Cuba  or  Porto 
Rico  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  but 
doubtless  a  desirable  thing,  —  and,  we 
think,  ultimate  and  manifest  destiny. 


The  annexation  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  a  very  different  question — 
leaving  the  morals  of  the  matter  en- 
tirely out  of  the  account.  No  man  of 
common  sense  can  for  a  moment  ap- 
prove such  annexation.  It  is  not 
because  a  hundred  million  dollars  put 
into  the  Philippines  would  not  yield 
half  the  returns  of  the  same  millions 
put  into  Oregon  or  Texas,  —  al- 
though we  have  no  doubt  that  is  the 
truth.  It  is  not  because,  as  some  are 
fond  of  saying,  a  republic  has  not  wis- 
dom or  capacity,  such  as  kings  and 
kaisers  have,  for  dealing  with  colonies 
and  dependencies;  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it.  It  is  because  we  have  no 
logical  or  natural  affiliations  with  the 
Philippine  people, 'no  common  history 
or    traditions,    no    considerable    rela- 
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tions  of  any  sort,  no  points  of  con- 
tact, nothing  to  make  them  digesti- 
ble; and  because  a  nation's  first  duty 
is  to  its  own  integrity,  is  to  keep  itself 
strong  and  healthy  and  definite  and 
united,  that  so  it  may  do  well  its  work 
for  the  world.  If  there  are  conditions 
which  make  "expansion"  proper  and 
profitable,  none  of  these  conditions 
exist  in  connection  with  the  Philip- 
pines; there  would  be,  for  us,  every- 
thing to  risk  and  nothing  to*  gain. 

Yesterday's  newspaper  had  the  fol- 
lowing word  from  the  United  States 
consul  at  Shanghai.  We  incorporate 
it  as  being  as  good  an  illustration  as 
could  be  asked  for  of  the  devil's  gos- 
pel which  has  been  preached  to 
America  in  this  time  by  a  thousand 
men  of  standing,  even  in  pulpits  and 
missionary  societies,  confounding  the 
confusion  which  presses  so  hard  upon 
the  plain  people  so  sincerely  anxious 
to  know  and  do  what  is  sensible  and 
progressive  and  right. 

"We  should  hold  the  Philippine  islands, 
the  Caroline  islands  and  the  Ladrone 
islands,  also  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  we  call  them  war 
indemnity  or  what.  We  need  them  in  our 
business.  You  have  no  idea  and  cannot 
have  until  you  get  out  here  how  all  na- 
tions are  fighting  for  trade  and  what  an 
intense  jealousy  there  is  of  the  United 
States.  Just  now  the  continental  peoples 
seem  more  jealous  of  us  than  even  of  Eng- 
land. If  we  are  to  have  anything  to  say 
we  must  have  a  navy.  To  have  a  navy,  we 
must  have  coaling  stations.  That  means 
the  Sandwich  islands  and  the  Philippines." 

It  does  not  matter  how  we  get 
them,  or  what  we  call  it;  we  need 
them  in  our  business!  The  con- 
scienceless brigandage  of  the  position 
does  not  seem  once  to  dawn  on  this 
official  of  our  government.  But 
worse,  if  possible,  in  an  official,  than 
the  wickedness  of  words  like  these  is 
their  wantonness  and  folly,  the  adven- 
turism stealing  the  livery  of  states- 
manship, oblivious  of  a  hundred  com- 
plications dangerous  and  looming 
clearly  up,  forgetful  of  all  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities with  which  the  republic 
is   charged,   of   every    precious   thing 


with  which  it  is  freighted  in  trust  for 
humanity,  and  blinded  by  materialism 
and  the  proximity  of  petty  things  to 
the  fact  that  every  argument  for  what 
they  urge  is  an  obvious  and  decisive 
argument  against  it. 

But  our  duty  to  the  Philippine  peo- 
ple?    Is    not    giving    them    back    to 
Spain  like  giving  back  fugitive  slaves 
in  1850?     Is  not  our  duty,  once  hav- 
ing them  in  our  power,  to  hold  them 
for  freedom  and  a  better  life,  under 
the  protection  of  the  republic?     We 
believe    in    the    American    people    in 
such  a  way  as  makes  us  confident  that 
this    is    the    principal    question    with 
them.    We  decline  to  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers.  With  great  matters  such  as  they 
never  dreamed  of  when  the  war  began 
suddenly    thrust    upon    them    by    its 
course,    they    have    been    unable    to 
think   as   fast   as   events   have    trans- 
pired,  and  their  minds  are  not   ripe 
either  as  to  their  true  interest  or  as  to 
their  duty.    The  possible  obligation  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  the  pos- 
sible   opportunity    for    freedom    and 
progress  there  under  our  aegis,  have 
presented  themselves   so  strongly  as 
to  make  good  people  forget  their  ob- 
ligation  to    Spain,    to    worthy    inter- 
national   usage,    to    the    national    se- 
curity,  stability   and  welfare,   and  to 
those  republican  principles  in  whose 
preservation,     integrity     and     power, 
alone  Ave  can  continue  to  be  of  real 
service  to  freedom  and  humanity,  or 
continue    permanently    to    be    at    all. 
There  are  indeed  wrong  things  in  the 
Philippines   to  be  righted;   there  are 
wrong  things  tobe  righted  in  China  and 
Siam,  wrong  things  in  Honduras  and 
Hayti,  and  Turkey  and  Italy.    We  are 
responsible,    to    the     extent    of    our 
proper  influence,  for  all.    Our  duty  as 
a  people  is  to  keep  our  ears  and  hearts 
open  to  all  the  wrongs  in  all  the  world. 
There  are  a  hundred  ways  by  which, 
if  we  are   indeed  in   earnest,   we   can 
help  to  right  them.     The  true  way  — 
either  as  concerns  the  Philippines  or 
any  other  place  —  is  not  that  whereby 
we  endanger   international   honor   or 
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endanger  the  nation  itself.  Without 
any  such  danger,  without  any  taint  of 
gambling,  there  are  ways  by  which, 
from  our  present  point  of  vantage,  we 
can  insist,  through  an  international 
protectorate  or  otherwise,  upon  better 
government  in  the  Philippines.  Let 
us  insist  upon  it. 


This  has  been  the  first  great  war  in 
human  history  waged  professedly,  and 
we  believe  really,  on  altruistic 
grounds,  not  in  behalf  of  ourselves, 
but  in  behalf  of  oppressed  and  suffer- 
ing neighbors.  It  was  an  unnecessary 
war.  It  accuses  us  of  immaturity  and 
lack  of  self-control  that  we  did  not 
achieve  its  really  valuable  and  desira- 
ble results  in  another  way.  By  and  by 
we  shall  achieve  such  things  in  better 
ways,  because  the  whole  nation  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  its  to-day's  best 
thinkers.  But  the  primary  and  deter- 
mining motive  of  the  war  was  noble, 
—  sympathy  with  the  oppressed  and 
suffering.  "The  great  mass  of  the 
American  people,"  as  we  said  in  these 
pages  when  the  war  began,-  "have 
taken  the  position  which  they  have 
taken  in  obedience  to  righteous  and 
heroic  impulses,  to  instincts  and  con- 
victions which  are  the  safeguard  of 
liberty  and  humanity.  That  which  is 
aroused  in  them  is  not  selfishness,  not 
greed,  not  any  grubbing  instinct,  but 
the  instinct  of  justice  and  sympathy." 
"It  is  a  war,"  said  Senator  Hoar  at 
Washington,  "in  which  tfiere  does  not 
enter  the  slightest  thought  or  desire 
of  foreign  conquest  or  of  national 
gain  or  advantage.  I  have  not  heard 
throughout  this  whole  discussion  in 
Senate  or  House  an  expression  of  a 
desire  to  subjugate  and  occupy  Cuba 
for  the  purposes  of  our  own  country. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  sug- 
gested. It  is  disclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, disclaimed  by  the  committee, 
disclaimed  by  everybody."  And  when 
the  declaration  of  war  came,  an  ex- 
press resolution  declared  that  we 
entered   upon    it   with   no   thought  or 


purpose  of  territorial  aggrandizement. 
So,  says  one,  we  entered  upon  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  with  no  thought 
or    purpose    of    independence.     The 
men  of   Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 
had  no  thought  of  it;  Washington  dis- 
claimed   it,    Congress    disclaimed    it, 
everybody  disclaimed  it.     They  were 
thinking  only  of  resisting  unjust  taxa- 
tion;   the    thought    of    independence 
only  gradually  ripened.    So  we  entered 
upon  the  Civil  War  with  no  purpose 
of  emancipation,  but  only  of  preserv- 
ing the  Union.    Lincoln  solemnly  pro- 
tested, in  his  inaugural  address,  that 
he  had  no  power  or  purpose  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves,  and  he  continued  to 
disclaim  that  purpose  for  a  year  and 
a  half.    Who  can  foretell  the  changing 
chances  and  problems  and  duties  of 
war?     Shall  we  be  literally  bound  for- 
ever by  abstract,  general  declarations? 
No,  wre  shall  not.    This  only  shall  we 
be  bound  by,  through  every  changing 
circumstance,     as     Washington     was 
bound  and  Lincoln,  the  Congress  of 
the  Revolution  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Civil  War:  that  no  high  resolution 
ever   decline    into    a    lower,    that    no 
great  cause  ever  become  a  selfish  and 
a  mean  one.    It  may  well  become  our 
duty,  on   some  morrow  or  other,   to 
annex   Cuba  and  Porto   Rico  to  the 
United   States;   it   may   be  that   both 
islands  will  desire  it,  and  that  every 
true  interest  of  theirs  will  be  subserved 
by  annexation.     If  so,  we  shall  not  be 
hampered  nor  affected  in  the  slightest 
degree  by  any  reference  to  the  resolu- 
tion in  our  declaration  of  war,  nor  by 
any  sneers  in  Spain  or  Austria  or  any- 
where else  that  the  appropriation  of 
Cuba  and   Porto  Rico  was  what  we 
were  really  concerned  with  at  the  be- 
ginning and   the   real   motive   of   the 
war.     No  man  and  no  nation  confi- 
dent of  their  own  purposes,  conscious 
of   rectitude,   ever  bother  themselves 
about  such  criticism.    Only  they  must 
be  conscious  of  rectitude,  their  pur- 
pose and  their  policy  must  be  honest 
and    true,    consistent    with   their  own 
principles.     It  would  not  be  consistent 
in  our  republic,  and  it  would  not  be 
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right,  to  impose  ourselves  upon  Cuba 
or  Porto  Rico,  to  do  with  them  as  we 
please  without  their  consent.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  this  republic  is 
that  all  governments  "derive  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." This  is  no  glittering  par- 
ticularity, true  for  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia,  possibly  for  Anglo-Saxon- 
dum.  It  is  the  great  truth  for  which 
the  American  republic  stands  in  this 
world,  which  it  came  into  being  to  em- 
phasize and  illustrate  to  the  world,  a 
possession  so  much  more  precious 
than  the  possession  of  Porto  Rico  or 
Cuba  that  these  beside  it  are  but  as 
the  fine  dust  in  the  balance.  Our 
duty,  our  most  simple  and  plain  duty, 
to  Cuba  and  to  Porto  Rico  is  to  help 
them  to  that  good  government  which 
they  themselves  elect.  If  one  of  these 
days  they  elect  to  come  to  us,  then  it 
is  for  us  to  determine  whether  our 
national  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world  will  be  best  served  by  making 
them  integral  parts  of  the  republic. 
We  have  no  suspicion  that  we  have 
done  Porto  Rico  wrong"  by  cutting  her 
loose  from  Spain.  Although  it  has 
been  said  that  she  has  been  the  most 
loyal  of  all  Spanish  dependencies,  the 
hearty  and  even  jubilant  reception 
everywhere  of  General  Miles's  army 
shows  how  slack  was  her  allegiance, 
and  how  grateful  and  happy  she  is  for 
a  new  chance  in  life.  But  we  should 
do  her  great  wrong,  having  cut  the 
bonds  of  her  allegiance,  if  we  did  not 
let  her  determine  what  her  own  new 
chance  shall  be  and,  in  faithfulest  re- 
membrance of  Sam  Adams  and  of 
Jefferson,  keep  from  imposing  our  will 
upon  her,  contrary  to  her  own 
judgment  and  her  own  wishes.  The 
case  with  Porto  Rico  is  precisely 
like  the  case  with  Cuba;  and  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  let  the 
larger  island  elect  her  own  destiny,  so 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
smaller  island. 

If  we  understand  the  American 
people  aright,  there  is  no  doubt.  As, 
by  declining  to  ask  of  Spain  any  in- 
demnity, the  republic,  in  this  war  to 


liberate  our  oppressed  neighbors,  has 
shown  itself  superior  to  the  poor 
money  consideration  which  has 
marked  the  close  of  previous  wars, 
so  we  believe  she  will  be  true  to  the 
higher  opportunity  and  demand  of 
civilization.  The  theory  that  good 
men  have  a  right  to  steal  so  long  as 
they  steal  from  bad  men — and  that  we 
may  determine  for  ourselves  whether 
we  are  the  good  —  will  no  longer  pass 
muster  in  the  world's  politics  any  more 
than  in  the  Berkshire  village.  The 
theory  that  strong  men  have  a  right 
to  steal  from  weak  men  is  also  passing. 
The  theory  that  conquerors  must  be 
honest  and  magnanimous  to  the  con- 
quered, that  Americans  must  do  unto 
Spaniards  as  they  would  have  Span- 
iards do  unto  them  in  similar  ex- 
tremity, is  coming  in.  No  longer  any- 
thing that  will  not  be  approved  as  a 
"square  deal"  in  the  "Captains' 
Room"! 

It  was,  we  think,  a  convention  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  which  once  passed 
these  resolutions:  "Resolved,  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness 
thereof.  Resolved,  second,  that  the 
Lord  hath  given  the  earth  to  his 
saints.  Resolved,  third,  that  we  are 
the  saints." 

This  is  what  sinners  calling  them- 
selves saints  have  been  resolving 
through  all  the  former  and  the  latter 
days,  —  Spanish  sinners  once,  Anglo- 
Saxon  sinners  lately,  —  and  putting 
their  resolutions  into  practice.  "The 
right  of  conquest"  has  been  the  chief 
right  alleged  for  the  most  gigantic 
thieveries  and  crimes  in  human  his- 
tory. The  right  of  conquest!  The 
new  conscience,  the  mind  of  the 
dawning  century,  thunders  that  that 
"right"  will  be  recognized  no  more. 
The  time  past  will  suffice  for  that  su- 
perfluity of  naughtiness;  God  now 
commandeth  all  nations  everywhere  to 
repent.  The  "laws  of  war"  sanction 
this  and  that!  The  laws  of  the  new 
era  will  make  short  work  with  these 
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"laws  of  war,"  —  as,  please  God,  at 
a  vastly  earlier  day  than  some  men 
dream,  they  will  make  short  work 
with  war  itself.  "The  right  of 
conquest,"  "the  laws  of  war," — the 
republic  invoked  them  quite  suf- 
ficiently, steeped  itself  in  their  infamy 
quite  enough,  in  the  day  of  its  crimes 
against  Mexico.  Let  there  be  no 
second  chapter.  If  we  began  this  war 
in  the  service  of  humanity,  let  us  end 
it  in  a  higher  service  to  humanity, 
nor  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large 


honors  for  any  trash.  God  sets  be- 
fore the  republic  to-day  blessing  and 
cursing.  We  can  go  on  indulging  in 
the  "original  sin  of  nations."  We  can 
strike  such  a  high,  new  note  in  the 
settlement  of  the  problems  left  us  by 
the  war  as  shall  purify  and  ennoble 
our  whole  national  life,  make  every 
people  honor  us,  and  enable  the  his- 
torian to  look  back  to  this  hour  as  the 
beginning  of  a  great  and  beneficent 
new  epoch  for  America  and  for  man- 
kind. 


A   Prospectus. 


Mr.  Ananias  Bounce 

Has  the  honor  to  announce 

The  first  issue  of  The  Day, 

Number   Naughty-Naught,    Broadway. 

Nothing  eve''  seen  as  yet 

Touches  it;  videlicet: 

Its  supreme  desire  shall  be 

Not  for  size,  but  brevity. 

All  the  news,  with  sober  sense, 

It  will  test,  assort,  condense, 

Throw  the  straw  and  husks  away, 

Give  the  kernel  in  The  Day. 

When  it  does  not  chance  to  know, 

It  will  dare  to  tell  you  so. 

When  a  thing  should  not  be  told, 

Though  editions  might  be  sold, 

Though   its    readers'   optics   itch, 

It  will  scorn  to  handle  pitch. 

What   it  honestly   believes, 

It.  will  wear  upon   its  sleeves, 

Though  the   whole   two-cented  town 

Shall  unite  to  "call  it  down." 

As  to  parties,  it  will  dare 

Get  its  truth  from  everywhere. 

As  to  news,  it  will  report 

More  the   church  and  less  the  court, 

More  the  good  (hat   men  have  done 

Than  the  sin  beneath  the  sun. 


It  will  not  attempt  to  be 
A  diurnal  library: 
Comic  Weekly,  Art  Review, 
Fashion  Journal,  Sporting,  too, 
Literary    Magazine, 
Scientific   Bulletin, 
Children's  Paper,  Kitchen  Guide, 
Sermon  Digest,  Poet's  Pride! 
Thus  it  will  have  time  to  be 
Quite  a  Newspaper,  you  see! 
As   for   its   advertisements, 
(Listen,  O  ye  men  of  sense!) 
Fake  or  honest,  large  or  small, 
It  will  print  no  "ad",  at  all. 
Now  that   it  may  meet  with  ease 
Probable   emergencies — 
Not  a  buyer  in  the  crowd — 
It  is  suitably  eiidozvcd. 
Thus  its  virtue  will  endure; 
Thus   its   courage   we  insure; 
For  if  buyers,  in  the  end, 
Fail,  for  foe  or  lack  of  friend, 
We're  prepared  on  any  day 
Just  to  give  die  sheet  away! 
Knowing  how  success  succeeds, 
When  a  man  no  friendship  needs, 
On    immediate   favor  counts 

MR.    ANANIAS    BOUNCE. 

— By  Amos  R.  Wells. 
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THE   ARNOLD   ARBORETUM. 

By  William  Howe  Downes. 


SOUTHWEST  of  Boston,  in  the 
suburban  ward  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
lies  a  park  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  acres,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  municipal  park  system,  and  is 
joined  by  parkways  to  Franklin  Park 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  Jamaica  Park 
on  the  other.  Yet  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum is  different  from  all  other 
parks,  and  it  is  more  than  a  park. 
That  which  makes  it  different  and 
more  is  this, — that  it  is  an  outdoor 
school  of  arboriculture,  a  vast  museum 


of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  a  department 
of  Harvard  University.  But,  while 
this  special  character  sets  it  apart  from 
all  other  parks  in  Christendom,  it  does 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  its 
beauty,  does  not  prevent  it  from  being 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  public 
recreation  grounds,  and,  in  fact,  might 
not  even  be  suspected  by  the  casual 
visitor.  Therefore  the  grumbler  who 
would  complain  because  everything  in 
this  age  of  pedagogy  has  to  be  edu- 
cational;  who    would    lament    to    see 
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poor  old  Dame  Nature  made  a  branch 
of  study,  and  all  her  works  classified, 
labeled,  arranged,  dissected;  who 
would  declare  that  the  groves  were 
"the  first  temples  of  the  gods"  and  not 
merely  so  many  healthy  specimens  of 
Castanea  vesca,  Ouercus  alba,  Abies 
Canadensis,  and  Ulmus  campestris,  to 
be  catalogued  and  ticketed  by  a  prag- 
matic generation,  —  therefore  this 
grumbler,  I  say,  has  no  case,  no 
ground  to  stand  on,  for  the  shrewdest  the  population  of  Boston;  it  will  extend 
favor   of   knowledge   is      her  fame,  and  will  make  in  a  measure 


vantage  in  this  respect  is  a  good  form 
of  civic  wealth.  Any  sterling  addition 
to  it  is  worth  more  to  the  reputation 
and  commercial  'good  will'  of  the  city 
than  an  addition  of  the  same  cost  to  its 
shops,  banks,  hotels,  street  railroads, 
or  newspapers.  The  Arboretum,  with 
the  library,  cabinets,  laboratory,  cor- 
respondence and  records,  of  which  it 
will  be  the  nucleus,  will  not  simply 
bring  a  certain  excellent  accession  to 
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that  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  but 
pleasure. 

In  1886,  that  great  American  artist, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  wrote:  "As 
a  seat  of  learning  and  an  'Academy,' 
Boston  is  yet  the  most  metropolitan  of 
American  cities.  Others  are  gaining 
at  many  points  with  gratifying  rapid- 
ity, but,  on  the  whole,  Boston  is  mov- 
ing in  a  more  simply  evolutional  and 
democratic  way,  taking  ground  less  by 
forced  marches  and  at  isolated  points 
in  advance  of  her  main  line,  conse- 
quently with  a  firmer  footing.    Her  ad- 


tributary  to  her  every  man  on  the  con- 
tinent who  wishes  to  pursue  certain 
lines  of  study,  and  lines  rapidly  com- 
ing to  be  known  as  of  great  economic 
national  importance." 

The  lines  of  study  here  alluded  to 
are  those  that  concern  forestry  in  its 
large  sense;  and  the  national  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  may  easily  be  un- 
derstood when  it  is  known  that  the 
preservation  of  the  remaining  forests 
in  our  national  domain  is  essential  to 
the  future  existence  of  successful  agri- 
culture in  the  Far  West. 
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"Science,"  says  Wilson  Flagg,  "has 
built  an  altar  under  the  trees,  and  de- 
livers thence  new  oracles  of  wisdom, 
teaching  men  how  they  are  mysteri- 
ously wedded  to  the  clouds,  and  are 
the  instruments  of  their  beneficence  to 
the  earth." 

Thus  science  not  only  spares  the  ro- 
mance and  poetry  of  the  trees'  king- 
dom, but  even  adds  to  it  a  larger  and 
more  inspiring  significance.  We  a  re 
told  that  the  crafty  druidical  priests  had 
a  practical  reason  for  ascribing  sacred- 
ness  to  the  oak.  Knowing  the  value  of 
its  wood,  and  foreseeing  the  extinction 
of  the  best  trees,  they  took  the  only 
means  of  preventing  this  waste  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  superstitions  of  their  fol- 
lowers. May  there  not  be  some  such 
device  by  which  to  curb  the  avarice 
and  circumvent  the  vandalism  of  the 
forest-destroyers  of  our  time? 

The  study  of  trees  must  surely 
be  among  the  most  uplifting,  pure 
and  useful  vocations;  and  I  rec- 
ommend it,  more  or  less  blindly, 
as  a  specialty  for  the  young  men 
who    wish    to    create    a     career    for 


themselves  in  a  department  of  activity 
combining  the  most  undeniable  utility 
and  the  most  inexhaustible  delights. 
For,  like  architecture,  this  profession 
means  a  livelihood,  without  which  the 
charms  of  the  most  attractive  arts  are 
likely  to  prove  more  or  less  hollow. 

When  the  late  James  Arnold  of  New 
Bedford  bequeathed  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  the  foundation  of  the  Arbore- 
tum, it  may  not  have  been  so  much  be- 
cause he  foresaw  the  need  of  the  gene- 
rations to  come,  as  because  he  was 
wise  enough  to  heed  the  advice  of  his 
friend,  George B.  Emerson,  of  Boston, 
the  author  of  "Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
Massachusetts;"  but  he  should  have 
all  the  honor  due,  nevertheless,  for 
opening  the  opportunity  of  a  career 
such  as  I  have  hinted  at,  at  the  same 
time  establishing  the  foremost  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Arboretum  as  we  know  it  is  due 
to  a  sort  of  partnership  entered  into  by 
Harvard  University  and  the  City  of 
Boston.  In  consideration  of  its  value 
as  a  part  of  the  park  system,  and  its  lo- 
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cation  with  relation  to  the  other  parks, 
a  contract  was  drawn  up  which  pro- 
vided that  the  city  should  construct  all 
the  roads  and  paths  through  the  place 
and  maintain  them  in  good  order,  and 
should  police  the  grounds,  while  the 
university  assumed  the  entire  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  remaining  portion. 
The  contract  further  provides  that  the 
Arboretum  shall  be  maintained  in  this 
place  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
years,  the  city  having  taken  the  land 
by  right  of  eminent  domain  and  hav- 
ing leased  it  back  to  the  university  for 
that  picturesque  term.  According 
to  the  director.  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent,  of  the  chair  of  ar- 
boriculture at  Harvard  University,  and 
author  of  'The  Sylva  of  North  Amer- 
ica," trees  have  never  been  planted 
with  better  promise  of  undisturbed  old 
age.  The  Arboretum  will  eventually 
contain  every  species  and  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub  that  will  nourish  in  this 
climate.  Much  of  the  planting  has 
been  done,  and  the  trees  have  been 
given  the  most  favorable  conditions 
possible  for  their  perfect  growth  and 
development.  Individual  specimens 
and  groups  are  planted  in  a  systematic 
arrangement.     "Furnished  at  the  start 


with  the  most  liberal  supply  of  the  soil 
that  their  nature  requires,"  says  Syl- 
vester Baxter,  in  his  Boston  Park 
Guide,  "their  growth  is  remarkably 
rapid  and  healthy.  In  the  order  of 
planting,  the  regular  botanical  se- 
quence of  groups  and  species  agreed 
upon  by  modern  authorities  and  ob- 
served by  Professor  Sargent  in  his 
'Sylva  of  North  America'  is  pursued  as 
closely  as  practicable,  beginning  at  the 
museum,  near  the  main  entrance,  with 
the  Magnoliacse,  and  following  the 
general  lines  of  the  drives,  terminating 
at  the  Walter  street  entrance  with  the 
larches.  By  a  fortunate  circumstance 
the  existing  oaks  and  chestnuts,  of 
which  strikingly  fine  large  specimens 
were  already  in  existence  on  the 
grounds,  fell  into  their  natural  place 
in  this  sequence.  It  is  intended  to 
cover  almost  all  the  area  with  the  plan- 
tations, leaving  no  open  lawn  or 
meadow  spaces  as  in  other  parks. 
Wherever  trees  naturally  grow  with 
underwood,  thickets  of:  shrubs  cover 
the  ground,  and  so  far  as  possible 
these  are  planted  with  the  trees  to 
which  they  are  related.  Although  the 
arrangement  is  scientifically  formal, 
and  the  visitor  sees  a  gradual  progress 
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from  species  to  species,  no  formality  is 
evident  to  the  casual  observer,  the  im- 
pression given  being  that  of  the  natu- 
ral sylvan  park." 

None  of  the  trees  in  the  type  groups 
have  been  planted  in  pits  less  than  ten 
feet  square,  and  all  trees  intended  to 
grow  singly  and  develop  into  speci- 
mens are  planted  in  pits  twenty-five 
feet  square.  Rock,  gravel  and  sandy 
loam  have  been  removed  from  all  pits 
to  a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  replaced  by 


sioners'  report  for  1886,  is  as  primeval 
as  those  forests  described  by  Longfel- 
low in  "Evangeline,"  where  the  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  hemlocks 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  their  voices 

sad  and  prophetic. 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that 

rest  on  their  bosoms. 

The  perpetual  twilight  that  reigns 
under  the  sombre  masses  of  foliage, 
the  irregularly  regular  ranks  of  tall 
straight    stems    that    rise    from    the 
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loam  and  peat.  The  soil  has  been 
deepened  and  enriched  all  over  the 
plantations.  The  result  of  this  work 
will  naturally  be  more  apparent  in  the 
future  than  at  present  Many  of  the 
trees  are  now  in  their  youth,  and  the 
aspect  of  the  park  to-day  affords  but  a 
faint  idea  of  what  it  will  be  when  all 
the  trees  are  well  grown. 

An  exception  to  this  rule,  however, 
is  the  impressive  hemlock  wood  which 
covers  the  steep  northern  slope  of  a 
hill  near  the  South  street  entrance. 
This  "hanging-wood, "  as  Olmsted 
called  it  in  the  Boston  Park  Commis- 


needle-carpeted  earth,  the  green 
mosses  that  clothe  bark  and  rock,  tes- 
tifying to  the  constant  shade,  pene- 
trated only  by  vagrant  shafts  of  late 
afternoon  sunlight,  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  age,  of  solemnity,  of  mystery, 
that  fills  the  place,  combine  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  romantic 
and  majestic  of  woods.  No  descrip- 
tion and  no  illustration  can  give  more 
than  the  faintest  hint  of  its  awe-inspir- 
ing and  dreamland  grandeur.  Its  fath- 
omless quiet  and  incalculable  antiquity 
mock  the  fretful  stir  unprofitable  and 
the  fever  of  the  world.    It  is  Gothic  in 
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its  simple  nobility  of  structure,  in  its 
soaring  lines  of  height,  in  its  cloistered 
retirement  and  seclusion,  and  in  its  ir- 
resistible appeal  to  the  sentiment  of 
reverence.  What  tales  of  winter  nights, 
of  fearful  tempests,  of  love  and  hate, 
of  tryst  and  feud,  what  volumes  of  for- 
gotten legends,  antedating  the  discov- 
ery of  the  continent,  are  forever  buried 
in  the  stern  silence  of  these  haunted 
aisles!  This  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
this  wild,  secluded  scene,  fit  theatre  for 
tragic  events,  reaching  back  to  savage 
prehistoric  years,  before  the  hardy 
Northmen  or  the  valiant  Latins  had 
■  solved  the  mystery  of  the  unknown 
western  seas,  stands  to-day,  saved  by 
some  miracle  from  fire  and  axe,  within 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, and  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
macadamized  park  road  over  which 
roll  the  pleasure  carriage  and  the  glit- 
tering four-in-hand. 

No  such  woods  exist  elsewhere  in 
the  park  system.  Even  in  the  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  forest  that  cover  the 


Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  there  is  no  such 
patriarchal  spot.  The  vast  and  bosky 
wilderness  of  the  Middlesex  Fells,  the 
labyrinthine  dells  and  ridges  of  the 
Lynn  Woods,  the  rude  and  tangled 
thickets  and  coppices  of  the  Stony 
Brook  Reservation  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  hanging-wood  of 
hemlocks  in  the  Arboretum. 

There  is  a  pretty  brook,  to  which  the 
maps  give  no  name,  running  through 
the  Arboretum,  and  its  course  brings 
it  close  to  the  foot  of  the  steep  slope  on 
which  the  hemlock  wood  grows.  It 
passes  out  of  the  park  near  the  South 
street  gate.  The  original  name  of  the 
hemlock  wood  was  the  Bussey  wood. 

The  topography  of  the  Arboretum 
is  so  simple  as  to  require  little  explana- 
tion. According  to  the  map  in  the 
Boston  Park  Commissioners'  report 
for  1895,  which  shows  the  extension 
comprising  the  large  area  of  land  on 
Peters'  hill,  since  taken  in,  there  are 
entrances  from  the  Arborway,  South 
street,  Centre  street,  Walter  street,  and 
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Mendum  street,  the  grounds  being 
substantially  bounded  by  the  above- 
mentioned  roads  and  streets.  The 
northern  entrance,  from  the  parkway, 
which"  is  likely  to  be  used  by  nine  visi- 
tors out  of  ten,  who  drive  from  the  city 
through  the  park  system,  opens  upon 
a  level  road  traversing  a  meadow  and 
running  southward  till  it  forks  at  the 
foot  of  the  gradual  ascent  to  Bussey 
hill.  The  turn  to  the  left  will  bring  the 
visitor  back  to  the  parkway  near  the 
Bussey  Institution;  that  to  the  right 
will  bring  him  by  easy  grades  in  a  long 
circular  swing  to  the  summit  of  Bus- 
sey hill.  This  road  passes  between 
masses  of  lilacs,  which,  in  the  spring, 
are  a  revelation  of  the  immense  num- 
bers of  different  varieties  and  colors. 
They  are  all  labeled;  each  variety  has 
its  distinctive  hue  and  character;  the 
air  is  positively  heavy  with  sweet  odors. 
The  road  which  enters  from  Centre 
street,  at  the  west,  joins  the  winding 
road  up  the  hill,  and  also  leads  down 
an  easy  slope  south  and  south-east  to 
the  hemlock  wood  and  the  South  street 
gate.     Shrubberies  of  great  profusion 


line  the  way;  here  the  laurel  family, 
there  the  rhododendrons,  in  every 
phase  and  diversity;  and  in  their 
season  the  wild  roses  deck  the  road- 
sides with  their  delicate  colors,  wan- 
dering over  the  edges  of  the  paths, — 
for  the  bushes  and  plants  in  this  happy 
spot  are  encouraged  to  stray  where 
they  will,  breaking  in  upon  the  regu- 
larity of  the  borders. 

The  road  which  enters  at  South 
street  diverges  to  the  left  and  passes 
westward  at  the  foot  of  the  hemlock 
wood  slope,  ascending  the  gentle  val- 
ley of  the  brook  to  another  entrance  at 
the  west  of  the  grounds,  on  Walter 
street,  at  which  point  the  West  Rox- 
bury  Parkway  will  establish  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  Arboretum  and 
the  Stony  Woods  Reservation,  one  of 
the  least  known  of  the  large  state  reser- 
vations around  Boston,  belonging  to 
the  metropolitan  parks  system.  The 
entire  southern  section  of  the  Arbore- 
tum may  be  roughly  included  in  the 
Peters'  hill  portion,  which  was  added 
to  the  grounds  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Almost    all    visitors   to    the    Arbor- 
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etum  climb  by  the  winding  carriage 
road  to  the  summit  of  Bussey  hill, 
which  commands  a  most  interesting 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
ascent  is  very  gradual,  and  the  road 
passes  between  plantations  of  hardy 
shrubs  which  are  continual  sources  of 
interest  and  enjoyment  throughout 
the  changing  seasons.  Although  the 
hill  is  not  lofty,  the  panorama  is  ex- 
tremely satisfactory,  affording  an  ex- 
cellent general  impression  of  the  well 


smiling  prospect.  The  look  off  to  the 
east  and  south-east  takes  in  the  range 
of  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton,  a  horizon 
celebrated  for  its  soft  and  graceful  un- 
dulations. The  focus  is  favorable  for 
getting  the  Blue  Hills  at  their  very 
best  in  point  of  form  and  color.  They 
appear,  in  most  conditions  of  the  at- 
mosphere and  light,  an  almost  per- 
fectly flat  mass  against  the  sky.  Morn- 
ing shows  them  veiled  in  a  violet  haze 
of  wonderful   depth  and  bloom;   and 
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favored  and  rich  landscape  character- 
istic of  the  Boston  Basin.  A  rolling 
and  well  wooded  country,  accented  by 
comfortable  villas  half  hid  under  mas- 
sive shade  trees,  and  presenting  an 
appearance  of  peaceful  life  that  sug- 
gests the  neighborhood  of  a  large  and 
thrifty  city,  but  without  any  hint  of 
its  ugliness,  congestion  or  clamor. 
One  relatively  squalid  part  of  the  view 
will  soon  be  shut  off  by  a  curtain  of 
trees,  and  after  that  is  done  there  will 
not   be   a   single  jarring  note   in   the 


the  evening  light  again  poetizes  their 
distant  tones  in  a  variety  of  mysteri- 
ous and  fascinating  shades  of  blue. 
They  are  superb  under  the  clear, 
steely  skies  of  midwinter,  when  snow 
lies  on  the  ground.  From  Bussey  hill 
also  one  gets  a  good  look  at  the  hang- 
ing-wood of  hemlocks,  over  across  the 
little  intervening  valley  in  the  park. 
Thus  seen,  the  wood  looks  as  black 
and  forbidding  as  those  fearful  pine 
forests  in  German  juvenile  picture- 
books,  whence  issue  ogres,  monsters 
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and  beasts  of  prey;  and  it  would  re- 
quire Gustave  Dore  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. To  the  southward  we  see  the 
rounded  top  of  Peters'  hill,  and  the 
rough,  tree-covered  ledges  and  ridges 
of  the  Stony  Brook  reservation,  with 
the  water-tower  of  Bellevue  Hill  in 
West  Roxbury,  a  well  known  ■  land- 
mark and  view-point.  Most  of  the 
distant  views  to  the  westward  are  cut 
off  by  the  near  hills  of  Jamaica  Plain 
and  Brookline  and  the  thick  woods 
under  which  nestle  so  many  cosy  sub- 
urban homes.  Over  beyond  the  em- 
bowered buildings  of  the  Adams  Ner- 
vine Asylum  lies  Jamaica  Park,  and 
the  gay  streams  of  pleasure  carriages 
and  bicycles  roll  to  and  fro  on  the 
long,  sinuous  parkways  which  con- 
nect the  Arboretum  with  the  city 
proper  by  way  of  the  Fens.  Boston, 
with  its  spires  and  towers,  its  domes 
and  fluttering  plumes  of  steam,  lies 
stretched  all  alorig  the  smoky  north- 
ern horizon.  Far  away  one  sees  for 
an  instant  an  express  train  darting 
towards  the  Park  Square  terminus 
over  the  long  granite  viaduct;  then  it 
is  lost  to  sight  behind  a  mass  of  foli- 
age.     The    graceful    silhouette    of    the 


white  Roxbury  standpipe  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  to  the  northward,  and 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  some  of  the 
big  brick  buildings  yonder  are  pro- 
saic breweries,  to  which  distance  lends 
such  enchantment  as  it  may.  The  out- 
look to  the  northeast  embraces  the 
thickly  wooded  western  slopes  of 
Franklin  Park,  —  the  so-called  Wild- 
erness—  and,  further  south,  the  ob- 
servatory tower  and  clustering  me- 
morials of  Forest  Hills  cemetery  and 
of  Mount  Hope.  It  is  a  view  in  which 
tranquillity  and  rural  charm  are  con- 
stantly blended  with  stir  and  life;  and, 
with  the  steady  growth  of  the  trees 
in  the  foreground,  it  must  improve 
vastly  from  year  to  year. 

Bussey  Hill  was  well  known  to 
Washington,  who  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  the  old  Peacock  Tavern,  not 
far  away,  at  the  corner  of  Centre 
street  and  Allandale  road;  and  it  is 
said  that  the  hill  had  been  chosen  as 
one  of  the  points  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  need  during  the  siege  of  Bos- 
ton. The  view  from  Peters'  hill,  which 
is  still  higher  ground,  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  brings  within  sight  a  very 
distant  horizon,  including  a  consider- 
able reach  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The 
first  plans  contemplated  a  winding 
carriage  road  to  the  top;  but  this 
scheme  has  been  modified,  so  that  for 
the  present  the  summit  will  be  acces- 
sible only  by  a  foot-path. 

The  public  knows  little  of  the  im- 
portant scientific  work  that  is  being 
carried  on  by  Professor  Sargent  and 
his  assistants  in  the  Arboretum.  The 
museum,  located  near  the  main  en- 
trance, at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  grounds,  is  a  brick  building,  one 
hundred  by  forty  feet  in  dimensions, 
the  lower  story  being  a  dendrological 
museum,  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
upper  story  containing  the  library, 
the  herbarium  and  the  offices  of  ad- 
ministration. This  building,  "devoted 
to  the  study  of  trees,"  as  the  plate  on 
the  front  declares,  was  erected  by 
Horatio  Hollis  1  Innnewell,  in  the  year 
1892.  Mere  the  practical  scientific 
work  of  the  dendroloedcal   station   is 
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done.  Every  tree  and  shrub  planted 
is  catalogued  in  a  card  catalogue,  with 
notes  showing  where  the  plant  or  seed 
came  from;  and  every  important  tree 
is  systematically  charted  and  num- 
bered, so  that  its  location  can  be  fixed, 
and  its  date,  age,  etc.,  recorded.  The 
abbreviated  history  of  the  work  accom- 


plished from  year  to  year  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  Sargent's  annual 
reports  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  University.  From  these 
succinct  statements  may  be  learned 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the 
Arboretum  at  regular  annual  periods ; 
how    many   trees   have   been   planted, 
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and  of  what  kinds ;  how  many  shrubs 
planted,  where  and  how;  what  has 
been  done  in  the  propagating-houses, 
the  frame-yard  and  the  nursery;  the 
condition  of  the  nurseries,  plantations 
and  natural  woods;  the  results  that 
have  been  obtained  by  pruning  and 
caring  for  the  older  self-sown  trees; 
the  number  of  seeds  and  plants  dis- 
tributed among  other  botanical  and 
horticultural  establishments,  at  home 
and  abroad;  the  number  of  seeds  and 
plants  received  from  donors ;  the  num- 
ber of  shrubs  collected  from  the  woods 


somebody  writing  a  solemn  protest  to 
the  Transcript;  and  the  construction 
of  a  massive  stone  wrall  all  around  the 
Arboretum  in  1897  and  1898  was  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  When  gates 
are  added,  as  they  soon  will  be,  at  the 
seven  entrances,  another  indignant  re- 
monstrance from  "Constant  Reader" 
and  "Lover  of  Nature"  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  Arboretum  is  open  to  the  public 
at  all  reasonable  times,  subject  only 
to  such  restrictions  as  are  usually 
adopted  in  well  kept  public  grounds 
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of  New  England  and  planted  in  the 
borders  and  the  nurseries;  the  number 
of  sheets  of  dried  plants  added  to  the 
herbarium,  and  the  number  of  dupli- 
cates distributed,  etc.  Possibly  few 
people  are  sufficiently  interested  to 
read  these  reports,  which  are  neither 
thrilling  nor  romantic;  but  the  series 
tells  a  significant  story  of  patient, 
thorough  and  valuable  work,  the  real 
fruition  of  which  must  be  looked  for 
generations  hence,  long  after  the  la- 
borers shall  have  passed  away. 

Seldom     has    anything    of    conse- 
quence been  done  in    Boston  without 


and  such  limitations  as  are  found  nec- 
essary for  the  due  protection  of  the 
trees  and  plants.  The  grounds  are 
open,  therefore,  only  between  sunrise 
and  sunset ;  for  it  obviously  would  be 
unwise  to  admit  visitors  in  the  night, 
when,  under  cover  of  darkness,  one 
small  hoodlum  might  do  irreparable 
injury  to  some  plant  which  could  not 
be  replaced.  Moreover,  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  a  well  built 
stone  wall  is,  to  say  the  least,  inoffen- 
sive to  the  sight,  and  it  further  sug- 
gests that  degree  of  seclusion  desir- 
able   in    a    park    or    an    arboretum. 
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Wherever  the  outside  surroundings  of 
the  grounds  are  of  an  unsightly  char- 
acter, quick-growing  trees  have  been 
planted  in  masses  to  shut  out  the  view. 
Thus,  on  the  northeast  side,  near  the 
parkway,  willows  are  shooting  sky- 
ward from  the1  moist  soil  at  the  edge 
of  the  meadows. 

An  illustration  of  the  enormous 
economic  importance  of  the  kind  of 
special  knowledge  to  which  the  Ar- 
boretum is  dedicated  occurred  in  1896 
and  1897,  when  Professor  Sargent  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
formed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  upon  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  inauguration  of 
a  rational  forest  policy  for  the  forest- 
ed public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
The  report  of  this  eminent  committee 
(consisting  of  Professor  Sargent,  Gen- 
eral Henry  L.  Abbot  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  Professor  Wil- 
liam H.  Brewer  of  Yale,  Mr.  Arnold 
Hague  of  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  Mr.  Alexander  Agassiz, 
Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  and  Professor 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  ex-officio,  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences) 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  May  1,  1897;  but  three  months 
earlier,  Professor  Sargent,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  had  signed  a 
preliminary  report  containing  recom- 
mendations of  the  utmost  importance, 


which  were  promptly  acted  upon  by 
the  President,  with  the  result  that,  on 
February  22,  1897,  thirteen  new  for- 
est reserves,  with  an  estimated  total 
area  of  over  twenty-one  millions  of 
acres,  were  added  to  the  parts  of  the 
public  domain  already  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  entry.  These  thirteen 
additional  forest  reserves  are  the 
Black  Hills  Reserve,  with  an  area  of 
967,680  acres,  in  South  Dakota;  the 
Big  Horn  Reserve,  with  an  area  of 
1,198,080  acres,  in  the  mountains  of 
Wyoming;  the  Teton  Forest  Reserve, 
containing  829,440  acres,  just  south 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  the 
Flat  Head  Forest  Reserve,  of  1,382,- 
400  acres,  embracing  both  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  range  in  north- 
ern Montana;  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Reserve,  comprising  both  slopes  of 
the  continental  divide  in  Montana,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  line  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  southward 
nearly  to  the  forty-seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude,  with  an  area  of  about 
2,926,080  acres;  the  Priest  River  For- 
est Reserve,  with  645,120  acres,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Idaho  and  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Washington;  the  Bit- 
ter Root  Forest  Reserve,  of  4,147,- 
200  acres  (the  largest  unsettled  region 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  thought), 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary 
between  Montana  and  Idaho,  and  ac- 
cessible only   by   rough   and   difficult 
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trails;  the  Washington  Forest  Re- 
serve, of  3,594,240  acres,  in  the  Cas- 
cade Mountain  region  of  Washing- 
ton; the  Olympic  Forest  Reserve,  of 
2,188,800  acres,  in  the  high  Olympic 
Mountain  region  in  northwestern 
Washington;  the  Mount  Rainier  For- 
est Reserve,  of  1,267,200  acres,  also  in 
Washington;  the  Stanislaus  Forest 
Reserve,  of  691,200  acres,  embracing 
six  townships  along  the  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California;  the 
San  Jacinto  Forest  Reserve,  of  737,- 


280  acres,  containing  the  San  Jacinto 
Mountains  in  Southern  California; 
and  the  Utah  Forest  Reserve,  taking 
in  both  slopes  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Uintah  Mountain  range  in  north- 
ern Utah. 

Speaking  of  the  Olympic  Forest 
Reserve,  Professor  Sargent  says: 
"This  is  a  region  of  steep  and  jagged 
mountains,  their  highest  peaks 
clothed  with  glaciers  and  with  per- 
petual snow.  The  forests  here,  wa- 
tered by  more  copious  rains  than  fall 
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on  any  other  part  of  the  United  States, 
are  composed  of  enormous  spruces, 
firs  and  cedars,  and  in  productiveness 
are  surpassed  in  the  world  only  by  the 
redwood  forests  of  the  California 
coast  region.  Few  explorers  have 
penetrated  far  into  this  region,  which 
from  the  denseness  of  its  forest  cover- 
ing offers  exceptional  difficulties  to 
travel;  and  there  is  no  record  that  it 
has  been  crossed  in  a  north  and  south 
direction.  This  reserve  no  doubt  con- 
tains for  its  area  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  body  of  timber  belonging  to 
the  nation;  and  here  is  probably  the 
only  part  of  the  United  States  where 
the  forest  unmarked  by  fire  or  the  ax 
still  exists  over  a  great  area  in  its  pri- 
meval splendor.  .  .  .  The  character 
of  its  forests,  which  can  be  made  to 
yield  permanently  vast  quantities  of 
timber,  its  wildness,  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  its  surface  and  its  remoteness 
make  the  Olympic  Reserve  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  forest  reserves 
which  have  been  made  or  proposed." 
The  commission  fully  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  forest  reserves  established 
could  not  be  maintained  unless  a  plan 
were  formed  under  which  their  boun- 
daries might  be  modified  so  as  to  take 
from  them  all  lands  better  suited  for 
agriculture  than  for  the  production  of 
forests,  and  under  which  their  timber 
might  be  made  available  for  domestic 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  valua- 
ble minerals  might  be  freely  sought 
and  mined  within  their_  boundaries. 
The  commission  therefore  perfected  a 
scheme  of  forest  management  which 
is  calculated  to  make  the  administra- 
tion of  the  reserves  possible,  and 
which  was  formulated  in  the  proposed 
acts  of  Congress  accompanying  the 
report.  The  gist  of  the  recommenda- 
tions was,  first,  that  the  Secretary  of 
War,  upon  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  be  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  details  of 
troops  to  protect  the  forests,  timber 
and  undergrowth  on  the  public  reser- 
vations, and  in  the  national  parks  not 
otherwise  protected  under  existing 
laws,  until  a  permanent  forest  bureau 


in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
been  authorized  and  organized;  sec- 
ond, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  is- 
sue the  necessary  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  protection,  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  forests  on  the  for- 
est reserves  of  the  United  States;  for 
the  sale  from  them  of  timber,  firewood 
and  fencing  to  actual  settlers  on  and 
adjacent  to  such  reserves  and  to  the 
owners  of  mines  legally  located  in 
them  for  use  in  such  mines ;  for  allow- 
ing actual  settlers  who  have  no  timber 
on  their  own  claims  to  take  from  the 
reserves  firewood,  posts,  poles  and 
fencing  material  necessary  for  their 
immediate  personal  use;  for  allowing 
the  public  to  enter  and  cross  the  re- 
serves; for  granting  to  county  com- 
missioners rights  of  way  for  wagon 
roads  in  and  across  the  reserves;  for 
granting  rights  of  way  for  irrigating 
ditches,  flumes,  pipes  and  reservoir 
sites;  for  permitting  prospectors  to 
enter  the  reserves  in  search  of  valua- 
ble minerals;  for  opening  the  reserves 
to  the  location  of  mining  claims  under 
the  general  mining  laws;  and  for  al- 
lowing the  owners  of  unperfected 
claims  or  patents,  and  the  land-grant 
railroads  with  lands  located  in  the  re- 
serves, to  exchange  them  under  equit- 
able conditions  for  unreserved  lands; 
third,  that  a  bureau  of  public  forests 
shall  be  established  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  composed  of  officers 
specially  selected  with  reference  to 
their  character  and  attainments,  hold- 
ing office  during  efficiency  and  good 
behavior,  and  liberally  paid  and  pen- 
sioned; fourth,  that  a  board  of  forest 
lands  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  determine  from  actual  topo- 
graphical surveys  to  be  made  by  the 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
what  portions  of  the  public  domain 
should  be  reserved  permanently  as 
forest  lands,  and  what  portions,  being 
more  valuable  for  mining  or  agricul- 
ture, should  be  open  to  sale  and  set- 
tlement; fifth,  that  all  public  lands  of 
the  United  States,  more  valuable  for 
the  production  of  timber  than  for  ag- 
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riculture  or  mining,  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  sale,  settlement  and  other 
disposition,  and  held  for  the  growth 
and  sale  of  timber;  sixth,  that  certain 
portions  of  the  Rainier  Forest  Re- 
serve in  Washington  and  of  the  Grand 
Canon  Forest  Reserve  in  Arizona 
shall  be  set  aside  and  governed  as  na- 
tional parks. 

The  sound  special  knowledge  on 
which  this  report  is  based,  having 
such  a  direct  and  practical  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  so  many  people, 


can  not  be  regarded  as  a  subject  to 
which  any  of  us  should  remain  indif- 
ferent; and  it  is  because  the  far-reach- 
ing interests  affected  by  the  legislation 
alluded  to  testify  so  convincingly  to 
the  usefulness  and  worth  of  such  spe- 
cial knowledge,  that  I  have  tried  to 
show,  by  the  above  brief  resume  of 
the  work  of  the  forestry  commission, 
the  intimate  connection  between  the 
purposes  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
and  vital,  present,  pressing  national 
issues  and  needs. 


WILL. 

By  Margaret  W.  Fuller. 

{THOUGHT  I  could  not  tame  my  will  to  plow 
The  drudging  level  of  plain  every-day, 
Now  up,  now  down,  a  toilsome,  turning  way 
Back  past  the  furrows  of  my  life's  dull  "Now." 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  mount  To-morrow's  brow 
To  gaze  across  Time's  distant  slope,  I  pray 
Let  me  not  fix  my  eyes  on  furrows  gray, 
Nor  harness  too  my  soul,  and  spirit  bow. 

As  Jason  sowed,  divinely  sure  that  he 

Strength  could  not  lack  to  do  what  fate  should  ask, 
And  reined  brute  force  with  a  laborious  zest; 
So  be  plain  paths  heroic  fields.     Let  me, 
With  eyes  and  soul  uplift,  pursue  my  task 
And  drive  my  will  at  Duty's  high  behest. 


A   SCION   OF  THE   COVENANT. 


By  A.  Edwin  Crockett. 


ONALD  McKENZIE 
had  a  sore  heart,  not  from 
his  own  failings,  but  be- 
cause other  people  were 
departing  from  the  old 
straight  paths  of  the 
Covenant.  Rev.  Mr.  McCrae,  after 
thirty  years  in  Streamville  pulpit, 
had  gone  to  his  fathers,  and  a  young 
man  had  been  chosen  in  his  stead. 
The  thump  of  his  fist  on  the 
cushion  as  he  denounced  the  "Scarlet 
Woman,"  the  little  reference  to  Bobbie 
Burns,  and  the  proud  lift  of  his  face 
as,  with  a  voice  that  swelled  and  trem- 
bled, he  pictured  the  far  off  moors  of 
Scotland  in  the  times  when  their 
heather  was  stained  with  martyrs' 
blood,  had  been  enough.  He  had 
touched  as  with  fire  their  stern  Scotch 
hearts,  and  henceforth  they  were  his. 
But  he  was  young,  very  young,  and 
despite  those  references  to  the  sacred 
past  he  early  gave  signs  of  those  mod- 
ern notions  which  many  of  the  good 
people  feared.  He  was  zealous,  keenly 
zealous,  but — alas  for  the  church! — in 
the  manse  on  the  little  hill  there  was 
no  wife  yet  to  give  him  the  quiet  coun- 
sel which  the  wisest  needs.  So  he  was 
left  much  to  the  mercies  of  the  leading 
elder,  a  scheming  and  ambitious  man, 
little  loved  by  Donald  McKenzie. 

Petty  little  changes  began  to  be 
made,  and  the  people  were  asked  to 
support  new  schemes.  This  was  rank 
extravagance  in  the  frugal  eyes  of  the 
old  farmers ;  and  the  grandfathers,  se- 
vere and  strict  as  the  old  Camero- 
nians  themselves,  shook  their  gray 
heads  doubtfully.  None  grumbled 
openly,  for  Mr.  McNutt  was  the 
Lord's  anointed;  but  in  the  hearts 
of  a  few  a  bitterness  waxed  deep 
and  strong  against  this  Flint  Fraser, 
his  counsellor. 


The  blackness  of  night  seemed  to 
fall  upon  the  soul  of  Dan  McKenzie 
when  these  two,  Mr.  McNutt  and 
Elder  Fraser,  began  to  agitate  for  a 
great  and  costly  bell.  It  seemed  to 
him  indeed  that  his  old  forefathers 
would  rise  up  from  their  graves  across 
the  sea  to  protest  and  to  warn.  Fierce- 
ly they  had  fought,  some  of  them,  and 
dauntlessly  they  had  died,  that  the 
service  of  God  might  be  simple  and 
plain;  and  now  their  children  in  a  free 
land  were  choosing  the  way  of  the 
backslider.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  The 
sad,  sad  pity  of  it! — the  recklessness, 
the  blindness,  the  expense! 

For  days  he  hugged  his  grief,  speak- 
ing no  word  of  what  was  in  his  heart. 
At  last  he  began  to  feel  himself  a  Lot 
in  a  modern  Sodom,  and  his  eyes  grew 
solemn  and  his  air  marvellously  se- 
vere. After  this,  as  he  sat  behind  the 
great  stove  in  the  kitchen,  he  would 
mutter  many  things  to  himself  and 
shake  his  head  darkly,  as  if  he  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  sins  of  the  peo- 
ple. Margaret,  his  slim  wife,  crooning 
psalm  tunes  on  the  other  side,  thought 
rebelliously  on  the  same  things,  but 
being  only  a  woman  she  gave  no  hint 
of  the  volcanic  wrath  her  broodings 
excited  within  her. 

It  was  not  human,  of  course,  that 
they  should  avoid  this  topic  long.  One 
night  after  milking,  Dan  sighed  sev- 
eral pious  sighs  and  at  intervals  of 
pain  let  forth  a  groan — for  he  wrestled 
mightily  with  his  trouble.  "Hoigh! 
Hoigh !"  he  sighed  heavily.  And  Mar- 
garet, hunched  in  her  chair,  echoed 
"Dearie  me!    Dearie  me!" 

Then  he  cocked  his  little  eyes  at  the 
ceiling  and  complained:  "It's  winder- 
ful  what  poor  craethers  will  be  fussin' 
after  in  these  days!" 

He  seemed  to  address  his  remarks 
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to  no  one,  just  as  if  he  were  alone,  yet 
Margaret  answered  quickly:  "'Deed 
it's  yourself  that's  speakin'  truth,  Dan 
McKenzie." 

His  chair  was  tilted  back  against  the 
wall,  and  his  slipperless  feet  rested  on 
its  upper  rung,  so  that,  bending  far 
forward  with  arms  around  his  wide- 
spread knees  and  his  fingers  clasped 
in  front,  his  very  shoulders  even  were 
almost  out  of  sight.  "Aye!  Aye,"  he 
muttered  on,  just  as  if  Margaret  had 
said  not  a  word,  "an  it's  one  o'  them 
revivals  they'd  be  wantin'  next.  The 
grand  old  doctrines  good  enough  for 
our  fathers  '11  be  na  good  at  all,  at  all. 
The  religion  the  Covenanters  died  for 
wint  suit  them  o'  these  days.  Aghh! 
it's  the  dirty  popery  they'll  be  pittin' 
on  till  us  soon!" 

"Donald,  man,  it's  yourself  as  has 
the  wise  words  the  night!"  Margaret 
said  with  a  sparkle  in  her  eye. 

"The  day  is  not  far  when  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  will  be  mocked,  and 
the  essence  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Cate- 
chism, will  be  neglected.  It's  the  wud- 
den  machine,  the  contrivance  o'  men's 
minds  and  the  work  o'  men's  hands, 
called  the  organ,  they'll  be  wanting 
next  to  praise  the  Lord  with  in  the 
singin'  of  psalms!"  he  groaned  in  dis- 
gust. 

Two  little  red  spots  had  been  rising 
into  Margaret's  sallow  cheeks.  Two 
tired  gray  eyes,  a  little  ago  so  dreamy 
and  meek,  were  flashing  now. 

"Sure  isn't  Elder  Fraser  him  that'll 
be  speakin'  o'  that  already?  'Deed  it's 
little  the  poor  man  gives  bit  his  talk. 
A  blatherin'  trawlin'  of  a  busy-body — 
that's  what  he  is!  Elder  or  no  elder,  I 
say  it,  Dan  McKenzie." 

Her  voice  rose  marvellously  shrill, 
shriller  indeed  at  every  word.  Then 
low  in  the  swinging  bitterness  of  a 
Pictou  woman's  tongue  she  sneered: 
"Him,  the  miserable  craether,  with 
the  debts  and  debts  to  pay!  It's  a 
pretty  elder  he  is — the  fool!" 

Dan  shook  his  head.  "Wumman, 
wumman,"  he  said,  "judge  not,  judge 
not." 

But  Margaret  was   like  a  lioness. 


She  jumped  up  from  her  chair;  her 
hands  sought  her  hips,  and  leaning 
over  the  stove  towards  Dan,  she 
hissed:  "Judge  him  —  the  dirty  trash 
that  he  is?  'Deed  I  widdn't  —  the  fool 
is  his  own  judge.  Who  is  bit  him 
that'll  be  wantin'  to  sing  the  psalms  o' 
David  no  more  on  the  Sabbath,  the 
grand  old  psalms  o'  the  sweet  singer 
o'  Israel?  Isn't  it  the  wee  bits  o' 
trashy  himes  he's  for  singin'  in  their 
stead?  Is  it  you,  Dan  McKenzie,  hus- 
band o'  mine,  —  is  it  you,  the  son  of 
your  own  father,  that'll  be  wantin'  to 
sit  under  the  like  o'  that?" 

With  eyes  ablaze,  cheeks  one  flare 
of  red,  and  bitter  wrath  written  in  the 
set  of  every  line  of  face  and  form,  she 
stood  looking  down  on  Dan.  Wise 
man,  he  kept  silent,  sighing  crafty 
sympathy,  but  never  raising  his  eyes 
from  his  knees.  For  a  little  they  re- 
mained so,  without  a  word  being 
spoken.  Then  Margaret  slowly  sank 
back  again  in  her  chair.  There  was 
no  sound  in  the  long,  low,  dim  room 
save  the  plaintive  whine  of  the  tea  ket- 
tle still  singing  on  the  stove. 

By  the  light  from  the  open  damper 
bright  with  burning  hardwood  coals, 
Dan  watched  the  red  spots  on  her 
cheeks  slowly  fade,  and  when  they 
had  died  away,  he  rose  up  gravely  and 
stretched  himself. 

"Hoi!  Hoi!  It's  a  queer  world,  a 
queer  world!"  he  said  sagely.  "Chil- 
dren will  be  ever  cryin'  out  for  a  bau- 
ble, and  the  poor  people  o'  Streamville 
will  be  wantin'  a  poor  brass  bit  of  a 
bell!  Hoi!  Hoi!  The  poor  craethers! 
The  poor  silly  craethers!" 

He  sighed,  and  looked  down  at 
Margaret.  He  sighed  yet  again,  a 
long,  sad  sigh.  Then  he  said  slowly: 
"Margaret,  wumman,  we'll  take  the 
Book  now.  Perhaps  we'd  best  take 
the  Book  now." 

Without  a  word  Margaret  rose 
wearily,  with  a  shaving  lighted  a  bit 
of  tallow  candle  on  the  table,  took 
down  the  old  Bible  from  the  shelf 
above,  and  reverently  put  it  near  the 
flickering  light.  Then  she  sat  down 
again,  bending  far  over  in  her  chair, 
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and  with  elbows  resting  on  her  knees 
and  the  thin  face  of  her  buried  in  the 
palms  of  thinner  hands  she  dreamed 
with  heavy  eyes  into  the  fire. 

Solemnly  and  low  Dan  began  to 
read  the  evening  psalm,  but  up  the 
scale  he  went,  louder  and  louder,  till 
at  the  end  of  the  first  line  his  voice 
was  grand  and  rolling  ahead,  as 
though  a  wall  could  not  stop  it. 
Yet  the  second  began  at  a  low  whis- 
per, and  barely  a  whisper  it  was  at  the 
close.  The  third  line  swung  and 
crashed  like  the  first.  The  fourth  was 
breathed  merely,  just  like  the  second. 
Thus  in  monotonous  sing-song,  sing- 
song, the  verses  quaintly  went 
throughout  the  whole  psalm.  Then 
repeating  the  first  two  lines  he  ended 
them  with  a  long,  low  groan,  which 
when  lifted  to  the  proper  pitch  ex- 
panded into  singing.  From  the  bowed 
figure  by  the  stove  came  Margaret's 
high,  shrill  quaver,  and  thus  with 
hearts  nearer  Heaven  than  their  wont 
their  untuned  and  unblended  praise 
went  up  to  Him  who  listened. 

When  they  had  done,  Dan  turned 
over  and  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Book,  after  which  they  knelt  rever- 
ently in  prayer.  It  was  the  old  tongue, 
the  crooning  Gaelic,  the  only  lan- 
guage with  which  a  man  of  pure 
Scotch  blood  can  lay  open  his  heart's 
full  tenderness  and  yearnings,  that  he 
used;  and  when  he  rose  there  were 
new  and  moister  depths  in  his  eyes. 

Three  weeks  later,  Deacon  McTav- 
ish,  a  stout  and  placid  man,  ambled  up 
to  the  McKenzie  farm  on  his  old  pie- 
bald mare,  to  beg  a  subscription  for 
the  bell.  There  was  a  sweet  per- 
suasiveness about  this  ambassador  of 
the  church  which  was  hard  to  resist. 
Nevertheless  he  left  Donald  McKen- 
zie's  doorstep  empty  handed.  Marga- 
ret made  great  moan  and  lamentation, 
and  Dan's  face  and  mein  were  very 
solemn  and  very  stern  as  he  refused 
the  barest  pittance  to  the  cause. 
"Keen  is  his  conscience  when  his 
pocket  cries,"  whispered  the  diplo- 
matic elder  to  himself,  and  he  would 
have  tried  to  reason  with  them.     But 


Margaret's  sharp  eyes  and  keen  face 
lighted  up  for  battle,  and  he  sighed  in 
his  heart,  good  man,  politely  prophe- 
sied many  things  regarding  the  weather 
and  the  crop,  and  went  on  his  way. 
It  was  not  pleasant  even  to  this  mild 
member  of  the  session  to  have  a  gibing 
spirit  within  him  hint  that  the  fierce 
light  in  a  little  thin  woman's  blue  eyes 
and  the  faint  twitchings  of  her  nostrils 
had  daunted  the  doughty  champion 
of  the  church;  but  such  must  have 
twitted  him,  for  down  through  the 
scant  thickets  by  the  roadside  he  was 
unwontedly  impatient  with  his  gentle 
piebald  steed.  Only  the  birds  saw  it, 
and  the  session  never  believed  the  tale, 
for  ever  with  them  he  was  most  father- 
ly and  calm. 

Still  the  cause  of  the  bell  prospered. 
The  young  folk,  with  the  recklessness 
of  their  age,  were  eager  and  deter- 
mined, while  those  among  their 
seniors  who  wished  to  stand  in  well 
with  the  minister  became  enthusias- 
tic. And  little  did  they  think,  young 
and  old,  that  Elder  Flint  Fraser  be- 
hind the  scenes  was  guiding  them  all 
and  their  events  to  his  own  triumph. 
How  adroitly  he  played  the  game! 
Ah  me!  the  like  of  him  Streamville 
will  never  see  again. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  when 
the  crops  were  in  the  ground  the  men 
of  the  congregation  left  their  farm 
work  and  became  carpenters  for  the 
time,  until  the  little  low  church  grew 
quite  stately  to  their  eyes,  with  a  tower 
in  front  and  a  coat  of  white  paint 
shining  in  the  sun.  High  up  at  last 
hung  the  pride  of  the  village,  the 
great,  untried  brazen  bell,  ready  to 
sing  out  a  sweet  welcome  to  the  wor- 
shipers in  the  valley  and  on  the  bonny 
hills  beyond. 

The  whole  countryside,  of  course, 
was  in  a  ferment  from  the  day  that 
all  was  done  till  the  Sabbath  came. 
Around  the  village  counters  and  about 
the  village  post  office  men  forgot  the 
old  themes  and  the  old  stories  in  this 
one  new  topic.  Even  the  young  fel- 
lows, who  of  evenings  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  platforms  like  sparrows  on  a 
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rail  and  talked  of  love  and  many  things, 
boasted  little  as  they  smoked  or  spat 
their  "Montreal,"  and  listened  soberly 
for  once  to  the  brags  of  young  Jim 
Kerr,  who  had  been  in  the  "States" 
and  there  had  heard  the  hundred  bells 
of  Boston  clang  loudly  together  and 
in  the  quiet  evenings  had  listened  to 
marvellous  chimes  that  rang  out  soft 
and  solemn  tunes  into  a  trembling  air. 

Yes,  they  were  keen  for  the  sound, 
these  people  were.  But  back  on  his 
little  farm  Dan  McKenzie,  troubled  in 
spirit,  felt  his  sky  grow  blacker,  and 
more  black  as  the  time  grew  near. 
Groaning  and  lamenting,  he  and  Mar- 
garet scolded  and  complained,  and 
over  all  his  soul  there  subtly  stole  a 
dread  of  coming  trouble.  Reason  had 
little  Dan  for  his  fears — aye,  reason 
had  he. 

Yet  surely  the  Garden  of  Eden  in 
its  one-time  loveliness  lav  less  beauti- 
ful than  on  that  sweet  Sabbath  in  the 
summer  rested  the  little  hamlet  of 
Streamville.  The  grass  in  the  fields 
by  the  roadside  waved  gently  in 
changing  green.  The  softer  hued 
pastures  on  the  barer  hillsides  shone 
with  the  kisses  of  a  bright  sun.  The 
maples  and  beeches,  clustered  on  high 
on  the  hilltops,  shook  their  leaves 
lightly  with  limbs  almost  motionless 
in  the  little  breeze  whispering  softly 
from  the  west.  On  high  through  a 
blue  heaven  tiny  gray  clouds  like 
trails  of  mist  slowly  slipped  towards 
the  east.  Above  the  hush  of  the  old 
Sabbath  there  was  only  the  sound  of 
birds  chirping,  the  complaint  of 
lonely  crickets,  a  sheep's  occasional 
bleat,  the  surprised  bawl  of  a  grazing 
cow  whose  companions  were  hidden 
over  a  knoll,  while  from  the  winding 
road  came  the  faint  undertone  of  old- 
fashioned  wagons  as  they  lumbered 
slowly  to  church.  And  then  the 
solemn  music  of  the  bell  rose  and  fell 
with  a  sweetness  that  lingered  long 
and  tremulously  in  the  pure  country 
air, — and  struck  again- — and  then 
again. 

In  the  manse  Mr.  McNutt,  fum- 
bling with  his  white  cravat,  turned  his 


eyes  a  moment  to  heaven.  Standing  in 
his  own  doorway  Elder  Fraser  leaned 
a  little  forward  and  put  a  hand  behind 
his  ear,  and  he  smiled  and  whispered: 
"A  bonny  sound  it  has !  Aye,  a  bonny, 
bonny  sound!"  And  nearly  every 
woman  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  countryside  looked  up 
quickly  into  her  man's  face  and  said: 
"Aye!  man,  is  it  not  sweet?"  And 
their  lords  answered  at  once:  "Aye! 
Aye!  it's  grand," — and  then  reflec- 
tively, "bit  it  cost — aye  it  cost  a 
penny." 

Dan  McKenzie  and  Margaret  had 
risen  that  morning  low  in  heart  and 
unwontedly  silent  with  one  another. 
The  glories  of  the  morning  with  east- 
ern sky  and  the  eastern  hills  bright- 
ened with  the  sun  had  not  cheered 
them.  Margaret  quietly  lit  her  fire 
and  stirred  her  porridge,  while  Dan 
with  his  lean  black  dog  went  to  the 
pasture  and  brought  home  the  cows. 
When  they  had  milked,  the  two  sat 
down  to  their  frugal  meal,  the  solem- 
nity of  the  Sabbath  and  the  cloud  of 
trouble  heavy  on  their  faces.  The 
groaning  of  Dan  in  his  long  Gaelic 
grace  was  mournful.  Mournful  too 
was  the  "Returning  of  Thanks"  and 
the  "Taking  of  Books." 

"Hoigh!  Hoigh!"  sighed  he  after 
he  had  slowly  risen  from  his  knees 
and  had  glanced  long  at  the  tall 
clock  standing  against  the  wall.  "It's 
time  we  wis  gettin'  ready,  Margaret. 
I  suppose  we  should  not  be  late  this 
day."  Then  in  his  old  bitter  scorn  of 
the  bell  he  added,  slowly:  "It's  sich  a 
momentous  occashion.  Aye!  vie!  sich 
a  momentous  occashion."  And  they 
began  to  make  ready. 

Dan  McKenzie  was  but  a  man,  and 
Margaret,  his  wife,  but  a  woman.  So 
almost  from  the  moment  that  Dan 
rose  slowly  and.  paused  with  a  droll 
awe  at  his  folded  Sunday  clothes,  and 
Margaret  had  skipped  away  to  her 
own  toilet,  a  mild  clamor  arose  in  the 
farm  house  and  kept  things  on  the  fret 
till  they  moved  churchward.  Dan  had 
the  start  of  Margaret,  and  was  already 
in   a  gentle   sweat  when   his   excited 
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spouse  bustling  about  upstairs  with  as 
much  hurry  as  speed  began  to  admon- 
ish him. 

"We'll  be  late,  Dan!"  she  cried  from 
the  bed  room,  where  he  could  hear  her 
slipping  off  rustling  garments  and 
rushing  around.  Her  lord  was  al- 
ready uncomfortable  in  his  stiff  white 
shirt  and  his  Sunday  trousers;  one 
shining  long-legged  boot  was  on,  and 
the  tight-fitting  trouser  leg  pulled 
down  over  it  as  far  as  the  ankle;  a 
white-socked  foot  was  just  in  the  en- 
trance of  the  other,  and  his  fingers 
were  in  the  straps  ready  for  a  pull. 
"Hough!  be  quaet,  wumman!"  he 
grunted,  no  wise  disturbed. 

A  couple  of  minutes  passed.  Then 
the  sound  of  the  first  ringing  from  the 
church,  a  mile  awav,  came  trembling 
into  the  house.  "The  bell's  ringing 
The  bell's  ringin'!  Hear  till  it!  Hear 
till  it!"  screamed  Margaret  in  an  ex- 
cited and  half-smothered  cry  from  the 
folds  of  a  mutinous  garment  with 
which  she  was  feverishly  struggling. 

"The  deil  with  the  dang  bell!"  sav- 
agely muttered  this  son  of  the  Coven- 
anters with  a  black  frown.  His  clum- 
sy fingers  were  tugging  franticallv 
with  a  bone  collar  button  and  a  stiff 
white  collar,  and  they  slipped  badly; 
his  face  was  flushed  a  brick  red  with 
his  exertions,  and  his  eyes  rolled  des- 
peratelv.  He  stopped  a  moment  and 
drew  breath.  Then  he  asked  in 
mocking  rage: 

"Oh,  it's  the  bell  that's  tellin'  you 
the  time  o'  day,  Mrs.  McKenzie?  Is 
the  clock  stopped  when  you  forget  it 
clean  and  partic'lar?" 

Margaret  gave  no  answer,  and  Dan 
fiercely  turned  his  attention  and  wrath 
upon  the  collar  button,  and  made  it 
do  his  will.  He  soon  finished  his 
dressing  paying  great  attention  to 
the  brushing  of  his  hair,  and  then, 
staff  in  hand  and  shiny  beaver  on  his 
head,  he  called  up  the  stairway,  "Are 
you  ready,  Margaret,  girl?" 

"In  a  minute,"  came  the  hurried 
and  almost  breathless  reassurance. 

He  stood  for  a  while  in  the  low 
doorway  watching  the  slow  wagons 


pass  on  to  church  and  the  people  on 
foot  trudge  along  by  the  roadside.  But 
at  last  he  grew  impatient.  "Wum- 
man, will  ye  be  ready  the  day?" 

"Ay!  ay!  Donald,  man,  in  a  wee  bit- 
tee,  jist  a  wee  bittee!" 

Every  Sabbath  it  was  so.  Every 
Sabbath  Dan's  patience  oozed  out  as 
he  waited  at  the  doorway.  So  he 
stood  there  still,  with  the  sun  shining 
on  his  stern  little  face,  quaintly  whis- 
kered, and  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the  glory 
of  God's  blue  sky,  then  traveled  up 
and  down  the  tender  hillsides,  noting 
lights  and  shades,  then  followed  the 
sweep  of  the  gentle  little  glen  lying 
like  a  maiden  in  the  sun,  and  he  forgot 
Margaret.  "It's  a  braw  dav,"  he  mut- 
tered, "bit  it'll  be^rainin'  the  morra — 
the  birds  are  o'er  fond  o'  hoppin'  on 
the  ground.  See  that  robin  there,  the 
red  rogue — a  sure  sign !  a  sure  sign ! 

"Ah!  and  is  it  Sandy  McTavish 
that's  comin'  round  the  turn  with  the 
gray  horse  he  got  in  trade,  —  and  a 
dear  trade  it  wis,  I'm  thinkin'!  It's  no 
hard  to  see  that  Sandy  is  mighty  keen 
to  sell.  Jist  look  how  he's  pretendin' 
to  hold  back  on  the  reins,  as  if  the  old 
sheep  wis  crazy  to  bolt!  Ay!  and  the 
whip's  in  the  other  hand  I'll  be  seein', 
Sandy  man;  bit  you  hold  it  very  gentle 
like — very  gentle  like,  Mister  Mc- 
Tavish. 

"And  my!  doesn't  Mrs.  McTavish 
sit  big  and  proud  with  her  red  nose  in 
the  air  an'  the  green  parasol  held  fore- 
ninst  the  sun.  'Deed  Sandy  might  sit 
back  and  let  the  mare  jog — she's  too 
old  and  lazy,  I'll  be  thinkin',  to  run 
away. 

"Agh!  they're  keen  on  the  bell,  I 
hear,  Mister  and  Mistress  McTavish 
are;  bit  it's  mvself  that  warrants  it  wis 
few  groats  they  give — proud  as  the 
missus  looks  the  dav. 

"Is  that  plague  of  a  wumman  never 
comin'!  Wumman,  will  you  be 
ready?"  he  called  up  the  stairway  in 
exasperation. 

"I'm  jist  comin',  Donald,"  she  called 
back,  with  a  note  in  her  voice  that 
every  husband  knows,  no  matter  how 
homely  his  wife  may  be.     It  told  him 
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that  at  last  she  was  dressed  to  her  full 
satisfaction  and  was  just  a  little 
pleased  with  her  glass.  So  there  re- 
mained nothing  for  her  impatient  lord 
to  do  but  grumble  crustily:  "I'll  wait 
not  a  haight  longer.  'Deed  it's  late  we 
are  already,  when  Sandy  McTavish 
and  the  big  wife,  that's  always  last,  has 
gone  round  the  corner  afore  us."  He 
blew  his  nose  loudly  with  his  red  ban- 
danna, replaced  it  inside  his  ancient 
beaver,  stamped  his  staff  shortly  on 
the  platform,  and  started. 

With  the  dignified  humility  and 
with  the  solemn  face  befitting  a  Pres- 
byterian of  the  old  school  on  the  Sab- 
bath, Dan  walked  on  towards  the  little 
white  church,  and  never  turned  to 
look  at  Margaret  trudging  along  se- 
dately a  few  yards  behind.  And  as  he 
walked  and  as  with  an  air  of  pious  ab- 
straction he  "passed  the  time  o'  day" 
with  people  on  the  way,  he  was  bitter 
at  heart  against  the  bell,  and  he  raged 
at  the  thought  of  how  the  good  old 
customs  sacred  to  his  fathers'  hearts 
were  being  dropped  by  a  frivolous 
generation  one  by  one.  Thus  as  they 
entered  the  churchyard  with  that  thing 
of  brass  ringing  again  its  loud  and  bit- 
ter refrain  in  his  old  heart,  ringing 
as  if  in  triumph  it  mocked  him,  every- 
thingto  his  solemn  eyes  seemed  differ- 
ent, —  and  yet  what  was  changed  he 
could  not  tell.  The  same  old  line  of 
horses  still  harnessed  and  in  their 
wagon  shafts  stood  hitched  all  along 
the  unpainted  fence;  careless  groups 
of  men  chatted  in  low  tones  of  crops, 
horses  and  weather,  listened  at  times 
with  critical  ears  to  the  ringing  above 
them,  and,  I  fear,  at  ungodly  moments 
dropped  little  bits  of  gossip  that  at 
some  firesides  furnished  interest  for  a 
week;  and  as  ever,  about  the  church 
door  the  young  bloods  of  the  hamlet, 
bright  eyed,  rosy  cheeked  and  bash- 
ful, stood  awkwardly  as  they  watched 
the  lasses  trip  haughtily  into  their 
seats,  dressed  like  little  queens  in  their 
finery. 

It.  had  been  Dan's  wont  to  stop  and 
chat.  But  on  this  Sabbath  he  had  not 
the  heart.     He  slackened  up  his  step 


till  Margaret  passed  him  and  went  in; 
then  with  a  sigh  he  followed  her 
through  the  doorway,  through  the 
rustling  hall  where  women  removing 
their  veils  and  neckerchiefs  exchanged 
greetings  and  gossip  in  whispers  and 
nods,  and  then  down  the  aisle  into  the 
hush  of  the  Lord's  presence.  Up  to 
the  very  front  they  went,  a  queer  pair, 
and  turned  into  their  old  side  pew  by 
the  pulpit. 

Margaret  sat  down  quietly  and 
without  ceremony.  But  Dan,  being  a 
man,  though  of  little  presence,  abrupt 
in  his  movements,  and  fidgety,  must 
needs  lean  his  short  staff  in  the  corner, 
put  his  hat  on  the  seat,  and  then,  gath- 
ering his  spreading  coat  tails  about 
him  with  convulsive  tightness,  sink 
down  beside  her  solemnly.  Putting 
out  his  right  hand  he  drew  the  red 
bandanna  from  the  depths  of  his 
beaver,  mopped  his  bare  crown  and 
brow  thoughtfully,  and  completed  the 
ceremony  with  sundry  trumpet  blasts 
from  his  nose.  Then  hat  and  handker- 
chief were  put  beneath  the  seat,  and 
with  his  hands  folded  in  his  lap  like  a 
saint  and  his  thumbs  twirling  around 
each  other  at  a  gentle  pace  he  bowed 
his  old  bald  head  and  gave  himself  up 
to  his  thoughts. 

But  Margaret  with  keen  eyes  swept 
the  church,  from  the  pulpit,  where  on 
high  the  minister  in  his  gown  sat 
throned  in  calm-eyed  dignity,  to  the 
precentor's  seat  in  the  gallery  over  the 
hall,  where  in  front  of  an  adoring 
choir  and  above  an  admiring  congre- 
gation, Elder  Flint  Fraser,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  bell,  could  not  disguise  his 
triumph.  Bitterness  came  black  and 
biting  into  her  heart  as  she  watched 
the  elder,  for  he  sat  up  straight  and 
puffed  his  spare  frame  to  a  kingliness 
it  had  never  shown  before.  His  glance 
was  like  an  eagle's  after  battle,  and  his 
shaven  lips  curved  into  a  half  smile, 
while  combed  and  stroked  with  un- 
usual care  that  day  his  long  wispy  side 
whiskers  stuck  out  from  his  cheeks  as 
if  threatening  to  spike  through  the 
eyes  any  one  that  smiled  behind  him. 
Margaret  thought  him  vain;  and  in- 
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deed  he  may  have  been  —  and  no 
doubt  he  would  have  been,  were  he 
not  so  bald.  She  turned  her  head 
away  from  the  sight  of  him,  bitterer 
than  ever. 

The  rattling  of  pulleys  ceased,  and 
with  a  dying  clang  the  bell  stopped. 
Even  while  the  last  vibrations  were 
singing  tremulously  in  the  air  the  Rev. 
Mr.  McNutt  was  on  his  feet,  read- 
ing in  low  tones  the  morning  psalm. 
When  he  had  done,  the  choir  in  the 
gallery  rose  and  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  the  people  below  stood  up  rever- 
ently in  their  pews.  Precentor  Flint 
Fraser,  with  his  head  well  back,  his 
left  hand  holding  the  book  far  out 
from  his  eyes,  while  his  right  grasped 
a  tuning  fork,  cleared  his  throat  care- 
fully, and  then  with  majestic  air  struck 
the  little  instrument  on  the  gallery 
railing.  With  canted  head  and  lips 
pursed  he  judged  the  vibrations,  and 
then  broke  forth;  an  ambitious  but 
childless  woman  in  the  choir  came 
next;  the  others  followed;  and  at  last 
with  a  grand  mingling  of  voices 
preacher  and  congregation  took  up 
the  strain. 

But  the  old  precentor  in  his  lofty 
perch  was  as  one  possessed.  Now  he 
pealed  out  with  his  mouth  turned  to 
the  ceiling;  now  he  listened  for  mo- 
ments with  sundry  puckerings  and 
smackings  of  his  lips;  and  then  with  a 
new  swing  and  a  leader's  clarion  note 
he  would  sweep  onward  the  lagging 
stream  of  song.  Bass,  soprano,  tenor, 
in  turn  he  took,  always  singing  out 
clear  and  strong  above  the  rest,  his 
head  and  chest  thrown  back,  his  body 
jerking  nervously,  his  hand  waving, 
and  the  sharp  stamp  of  his  foot  beat- 
ing time  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  church  at  intervals. 
Surely  indeed  in  this  day  of  his  tri- 
umph the  elder  surpassed  himself.  Ah 
me!  did  he  guess  how  his  arch  enemy, 
Dan  McKenzie,  would  be  smitten 
with  shame  and  humbled  before  him? 

The  end  of  the  singing  came  too 
soon.  The  long  morning  prayer  fol- 
lowed, the  people  standing  with  un- 
shut  eyes  just  as  their  fathers  for  gen- 


erations had  stood.  The  solemn  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  came  next;  and 
then  another  psalm  was  sung.  When 
the  hush  had  stolen  over  them  again, 
Mr.  McNutt  gave  out  his  text,  waited 
motionless  and  silent  till  the  people 
found  it  and  clattered  their  Bibles  into 
the  book  troughs  before  them.  Then 
he  began  his  sermon. 

Alas!  it  is  time  to  confess  that  Don- 
ald McKenzie  was  a  man  much  given 
to  sleep,  particularly  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  And  even  on  this  morning  of 
which  I  tell,  he  had,  notwithstanding 
his  pious  wrath  against  the  bell  and 
the  importance  of  his  office  of  "Beg- 
gar," half  dozed  through  the  reading 
of  the  Scripture;  and  now,  satisfied 
with  the  "Heads"  of  the  discourse 
and  lulled  by  the  familiar  voice  of  Mr. 
McNutt,  he  glided  gently  with  his  chin 
on  his  breast  into  the  sweet  land  of 
dreams.  At  times,  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  fight  against  the  spell,  jerking  his 
head  up  fitfully  and  blinking  a  bit;  but 
not  even  an  occasional  nudge  from 
Margaret's  elbow  nor  the  ticklings  of 
a  sacreligious  fly  coursing  gayly  across 
his  shining  pate  could  bring  him 
nearer  than  spasmodic  consciousness. 

Still  the  people  in  the  pews  had  long 
ceased  to  think  anything  of  his  weak- 
ness. In  fact,  it  had  grown  customary, 
when  any  of  the  godless  laughed,  to 
cant  the  head  a  little  to  one  side  and 
answer  quaintly  in  mingled  Scotch  re- 
proof and  Scotch  apology:  "'Deed,  if 
Dan  kept  awake,  it's  me  that  'ud  be 
lookin'  at  him  all  the  day,  and  it's  not 
a  mite  o'  good  I'd  be  gettin'  o'  the  sal- 
mon, at  all,  at  all.  There's  nothin' 
astray  in  the  doctrine  either,  while 
Donald  McKenzie's  at  the  sleepin'  — 
I'll  tell  ye  that." 

But  they  did  marvel  forever  after- 
wards how  any  one  of  flesh  and  blood 
and  possessing  the  symptoms  of  a  soul 
could  sit  that  day  and  doze  under  Mr. 
McNutt's  burning  words.  For  this 
sermon  had  been  prepared  with  great 
care  for  this  great  occasion,  and  the 
minister  was  delivering  it  with  a  fervor 
that  held  the  people  before  him  spell- 
bound.    The  men  with  heads  bowed 
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humbly  and  hands  clasped  tightly  be- 
tween their  knees  listened  hard.  The 
women  sat  bolt  upright  with  flashing 
eyes  and  ears  that  dared  not  miss  one 
word.  The  aged  fathers  leaning  for- 
ward, with  wrinkled  faces  buried  in 
their  shaking  hands,  whispered  silent- 
ly through  dry  lips:  "Aye,  aye!  bit  it's 
mighty,  mighty!  He's  deep!  'Deed! 
bit  it's  grand  words  he's  breakin'  till 
us  this  day!" 

Mr.  McNutt  reached  his  thirdly,  and 
Dan  still  slept,  sounder  perhaps  than 
ever.  The  preacher  was  mortal  and 
young,  and  the  sound  of  his  eloquence 
racked  his  own  heart  into  tingling 
ecstasies  of  emotion  that  swept  him  on 
and  on  with  vague  yearnings  past  the 
border  land  of  passion.  The  time  of 
pleading  was  at  hand.  In  a  moment 
those  clarion  tones  would  soften  to 
croonings  like  a  mother's  over  her 
babes;  and  the  strong  men  would  fidget 
about  in  the  seats,  the  old  fathers  would 
sit  wrapt,  their  faces  shining,  while  the 
women  would  sniff  audibly  here  and 
there,  and  wipe  red  eyes  with  their 
handkerchiefs.  But  when  the  last  peal- 
ing masterpiece  had  been  thundered 
forth,  there  was  a  choking  catch  in 
Mr.  McNutt's  throat,  his  hands  which 
had  been  pounding  the  cushion  rested 
motionless  before  him,  while  in  a  hush 
like  the  judgment  he  looked  over  the 
heads  of  the  worshipers  and  above 
the  silent  choir  with  misty  eyes  which 
could  not  see.  Arrows  of  conviction 
were  striking  right  and  left  into  hearts 
whose  defenses  were  down,  —  when, 
disturbed  by  the  silence,  Dan  McKen- 
zie  awoke  with  a  start. 

He  was  late,  he  thought  at  once,  for 
the  collection;  and  grasping  the  ladle 
in  front  of  him  before  Margaret's  hand 
could  touch  him,  with  eyes  a-blink  lie 
hurried  down  the  aisle  and  at  the  end 
of  the  church  began  to  solicit  coppers 
as  usual.  The  snickering  of  godless 
Jamie  Munro,  who  shook  in  his  seat 
catching  his  breath  convulsively  and 
biting  into  his  handkerchief,  and  the 
horrified  face  of  Elder  McTavish, 
whose  eyes  stared  from  Dan  to  the 
ceiling  as  if  it  would  fall  and  from  the 


ceiling  to  Dan,  gave  him  warning. 
Dazed  he  glanced  around  the  wide- 
eyed  congregation,  saw  Margaret 
writhing  in  shame  in  her  pew  and  the 
minister  towering  white-faced  and 
stern  in  the  high  pulpit.  He  was  too 
bewildered  to  slink  into  an  empty  pew 
by  the  door,  but  bent  his  head  and  in  a 
dream  walked  back  to  his  place  by  his 
wife  —  and  his  dry  old  Scotch  face 
was  a  blank  that  told  no  tales. 

It  was  well  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nutt had  not  forgotten  his  notes,  but 
had  them  before  him,  else  he  would 
have  broken  down,  as  he  did  that  first 
Sabbath  of  his  catechising  days  in  the 
little  bare  schoolhouse  on  the  South 
Shore.  Even  as  it  was,  he  labored 
hard  and  lamely,  and  the  people 
listened  with  the  flush  on  their  cheeks 
faded  and  the  fire  that  had  burned  so 
in  their  hearts  black  and  cold.  Still, 
fourthly,  lastly,  in  conclusion  and  even 
the  old  "one  word  more"  were  given  as 
duty  demanded,  and  then  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  a  cold  sweat  on  his  brow 
he  sat  down. 

Now  the  light-hearted  and  the 
giddy,  forgetting  even  the  proper  show 
of  reverence  due  the  sanctuary,  looked 
about  exchanging  knowing  looks  and 
smiles.  Even  Mrs.  McTavish,  after  a 
short  struggle  with  her  pride,  unbent 
her  commanding  front  to  whisper 
feverishly  to  her  lord:  "I  winder  what 
Donald'll  do  now?"  But  Sandy,  with 
a  man's  awe  for  the  church  and  a  sense 
of  the  scandalous  nature  of  a  whisper, 
looked  sternly  before  him  and  an- 
swered nothing.  The  choir  sat  silent 
in  their  places,  for  the  days  of  singing 
light  hymns  to  drown  the  clinking  of 
coins  on  the  wooden  ladles  had  not 
come.  But  the  childless  woman  be- 
hind the  precentor  held  her  nose  high 
and  was  already  sniffing  on  the  verge 
of  pious  tears, while  the  sharp-featured 
old  elder,  his  lips  pursed  out  and  his 
head  cocked,  with  eyes  askance,  ca- 
ressed a  side  whisker  thoughtfully  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  soft- 
lv  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  Psalm 
Book. 

What  Dan  did  not  see  he  felt.    And 
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though  it  hurt  cruelly,  he  rose  stiffly 
with  the  other  beggars,  grasped  the 
long  handle  of  his  ladle  for  the  second 
time,  and  staidly  walked  down  the 
aisle  with  John  Munro.  The  eyes  of 
the  whole  congregation  were  on  him, 
and  he  knew  it.  But  all  his  feelings 
were  fairly  benumbed;  and  it  was  just 
as  if  it  were  in  a  dream  that  he  saw  the 
girls  smirk  and  giggle  as  he  paused  a 
moment  before  them,  and  saw  the 
young  fellows  leer  and  laugh  as  they 
rang  their  coppers  with  a  jingle  into 
his  box.  But  he  was  of  martyr  stuff, 
as  Pictou  people  are,  and  would  have 
died  before  one  feature  of  his  hard  lit- 
tle face  would  show  how  his  heart  was 
stung  with  shame.  The  pride  of  his 
fathers  and  a  pride  born  of  a  free  land 
and  life  stood  up  stiff  and  stern  within 
him. 

So,  very  quietlv  and  with  calm  eves, 
he  moved  from  seat  to  seat,  till  at  last 
he  stood  before  the  platform  by  the 
pulpit  stair,  with  Margaret  at  his  left, 
and  Mr.  McNutt,  chin  in  hand,  tower- 
ing above  him  on  the  lofty  pulpit  chair 
*at  his  right.  The  ordeal  was  prac- 
tically over,  and  Dan  began  to  get 
nervous  and  to  long  to  be  away  from 
.the  hundreds  of  staring  eyes  that  in 
his  momentary  weakness  seemed  to 
bore  right  through  him. 

According"  to  "beggar's"  custom, 
he  slipped  the  ladle  handle  back 
through  his  left  hand  till  it  balanced 
nicely,  and  then  with  his  right  thumb 
and  forefinger  began  to  fumble  in  his 
vest  pocket  for  his  own  penny  offer- 
ing. But  the  mischievous  copper  was 
hiding  somewhere  in  the  lining,  and, 
silly  man,  he  began  to  wonder  if  Mar- 
garet could  really  have  put  it  there. 
Desperate  at  last  he  thrust  his  hand 
down  into  his  trousers  pocket,  felt  a 
coin,  and  with  the  dexterity  of  guilt 
slipped  it  out  and  let  it  jingle  among 
the  others  in  the  box.  With  a  quick 
push  he  put  the  ladle  into  its  place  and 
hurriedly  sought  his  pew  and  Mar- 
garet. 

Had  he  but  cast  one  glance  back  at 
John  Munro,  he  would  have  seen  his 
solemn  face  all  twisted  with  one  great 


spasm  of  astonishment.  And  had  he 
but  watched  that  stately  man  as  he 
walked  away  from  the  ladles,  he  would 
have  seen  him  shake  his  head  in 
quaint  perplexity,  and  no  doubt  even 
at  that  one  moment  he  would  have 
marvelled  at  the  sight  of  little  waves 
of  wonder  beating  and  beating  on  his 
countenance  against  that  severe  as- 
sumption of  calm  and  dignity  which 
so  well  befitted  the  face  and  figure 
of  that  functionary  of  Streamville 
church. 

Flesh  won,  as  flesh  often  does,  and, 
wrong  as  it  was,  John  Munro  soon 
leaned  a  little  towards  Mrs.  Munro 
and  whispered:  "Wumman,  Donald 
McKenzie's  fair  crazy  the  day." 

"Haugh,  be  quaet!  is  he  now?"  she 
asked  eagerly  with  her  white  handker- 
chief at  her  mouth. 

"'Deed  that's  jist  what  he  is!  It's 
a  feefty  cent  piece  he's  pit  intil  the  box 
the  day  —  a  feefty  cent  piece !" 

"Aw!  the  poor  craether!  the  poor 
craether!  What  will  Margaret  say?  It's 
her  that'll  be  sore!"  —  and  in  polite 
solicitude  fat  little  Mrs.  Munro  sighed 
and  nodded  and  shook  her  head  many, 
many  times. 

Dan  had  seen  nothing.  His  hear: 
was  over-burdened  already,  and  he  sat 
still  in  the  soothing  presence  of  Mar- 
garet, blind  and  deaf  to  all  that  went 
on  around  him.  The  concluding  para- 
phrase was  sung,  the  benediction  pro- 
nounced, and  the  people,  hurrying  out, 
jammed  the-  aisles  quickly  from  door- 
way to  pulpit  stairs.  Behind  the  crush, 
glad  that  at  last  the  weight  of  staring 
eyes  was  off  them,  but  with  the  shad- 
ows of  their  misery  dark  now  upon 
their  faces,  Margaret  McKenzie  and 
Dan  slowly  followed.  People  passing 
them  as  they  trudged  homeward 
nodded  kindly,  and  mechanically  they 
returned  their  courtesies.  But  there 
was  no  relief  to  Their  shame  till  they 
left  the  highway  and  turned  up  their 
own  little  farm  road.  The  black  dog 
rushed  down  the  hill  to  meet  them, 
and  he  leaped  around  Dan  with  glad 
barks;  but  with  sorrow  in  every  action 
his  master  waved  him  awav  and  with 
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chin  almost  touching  his- breast  walked 
listlessly  forward.  Dark  enough  had 
he  been  when  in  the  gladness  of  the 
morning  he  had  gone  forth!  Darker 
now  was  he  under  the  deluge  of 
shame  which  had  fallen  over  him 
since! 

Never  a  word  said  Dan  as  he  en- 
tered the  house,  never  a  word  as 
he  carefully  took  off  his  "meeting 
clothes"  and  donned  plainer  raiment. 
Then  he  went  back  to  his  chair  be- 
hind the  stove  andj  given  up  to  his 
humiliation,  brooded,  bent  and  sigh- 
ing, over  his  troubles.  He-  hoped 
without  hope  that  Margaret  might 
have  mercy  and  be  a  comfort  to  him. 
But  her  wrath  was  great,  and  her 
tongue,  sharpened  by  waiting,  cut  him 
with  bitter  words.  Wise  man,  he  said 
nothing  in  reply,  suffering  in  silence 
with  a  heart  bitterer  than  ever  against 
the  vain  bell,  the  cause  of  it  all. 

With  a  last  scornful  glance  at  him, 
Margaret  flounced  out  of  the  kitchen 
to  put  away  his  fine  clothes.  In  the 
middle  of  her  folding  and  brushing 
she  suddenly  thought  of  the  half  dol- 
lar piece  she  had  forgotten  to  take 
from  the  trousers  after  the  last  mar- 
ket day. 

"Well!  I  wis  near  as  big  a  gawk 
as  that  Dan  himself,"  she  whispered, 
with  a  queer  little  drawing  of  her  thin 
lips.  "Highh!"  she  added,  not  un- 
complacently,  "it's  little  winder  a 
buddy  gits  through-other  with  all 
these  carryings  on  down  yonder  at 
Streamville." 

Her  hand  had  already  slipped  into 
the  right  pocket  of  her  lord's  garment 
and  was  seeking  the  touch  of  metal. 
But  on  a  sudden  her  eyes  leaped  and 
a  tremor  of  fear  quivered  through  her, 
for  her  fingers  running  along  the  seam 
at  the  bottom  met  nothing  but  the 
scratchy  feel  of  coarse  cotton.  She 
pulled  it  out  to  the  light  of  day,  —  but 
the  coin  was  not  there.  Then  fever- 
ishly and  with  a  queer  dread  over  her 
she  turned  every  pocket  of  his  clothes 
inside  out,  and  at  last  as  she  flipped 
the  lining  of  one  in  his  vest  the  mean 
copper  showed  its  dark  brown  face  for 


a  moment  and  rang  guiltily  down  on 
the  floor.  She  gasped;  she  fairly 
reeled;  and  snatching  the  hateful  cop- 
per coin  from  the  floor  with  one  wild 
swoop,  she  rushed  into  the  presence 
of  her  spouse,  who  still  cowered  in 
his  chair. 

Dan's  first  feeling  was  one  of  relief 
that  the  stove  was  between  him  and 
Margaret.  But  she  stood  just  across, 
with  her  head  leaned  far  forward,  her 
eyes  staring  wide  with  wild  alarm,  and 
between  her  thumb  and  forefinger  she 
held  right  beneath  his  nose  the  dam- 
ning coin. 

"Man,  what  have  ye  done  with  the 
silver  bit?  What  have  ye  done  with 
the  silver  bit  as  was  in  your  trousers? 
Did  ye  pit  it  intil  the  ladle?" 

Dan  leaped  to  his  feet  as  if  a  bullet 
had  ripped  through  his  heart.  He 
was  dizzy,  —  for  it  all  came  back  to 
him;  and  he  sank  back  with  feelings 
akin  to  woe. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  in 
words  that  are  only  words  how  Mar- 
garet lamented,  and  how  at  times  the 
very  gall  of  bitterness  seemed  to  drip 
from  her  tongue  as  she  stepped  about 
the  kitchen,  or  with  her  hands  on  her 
hips  stood  regarding  him  in  scorn. 
Neither  could  one  describe  the  horror 
in  Dan's  own  accusing  soul  as  it  re- 
flected upon  this  thing  he  had  done. 
Surely  it  is  enough  that  towards  even- 
ing, dressed  again  in  his  Sabbath 
clothes,  he  walked  down  to  the  church 
in  the  hope  of  finding  Elder  Fraser 
before  the  usual  prayer  meeting  be- 
gan. Luckily  enough  he  found  that 
good  man  in  the  little  bare  vestry  off 
the  hall;  and  with  even  better  luck,  as 
he  thought,  the  stout  canvas  bag  con- 
taining the  day's  collection  lay  on  the 
table." 

The  leading  elder  listened  quietly; 
but  all  the  while  the  long  bony  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  played  lovingly  with 
a  tawny  whisker,  and  his  eyes  hid 
themselves  behind  half  shut  lids,  and 
he  pouted  his  lips  and  smacked,  and  he 
pursed  them  as  if  he  would  whistle, 
and  smacked  them  again.  He  shook 
his  old  bald  head  very  sagely  when 
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Dan  was  done,  but  seemed  still  to 
wonder  over  something  which  had 
puzzled  him,  and  of  which  he  had  just 
received  but  a  half  revelation.  After 
a  half  minute's  silence,  however,  he 
screwed  his  face  to  the  dignity  befit- 
ting his  high  office,  and  said  in  a  very 
calm  and  solemn  voice: 

'This  noon,  Meester  McKenzie,  the 
session  thanked  the  gude  Lord  for  the 
bountiful  hand  Heaven  opened  in  our 
midst.  'Deed  ye  should  a  h'ard  the 
thanksgivin'  of  Meester  McNutt.  Rale 
deep!  Rale  deep  and  grand  it  wis!" 

"Deep  in  discourse  is  Meester  Mc- 
Nutt," Don  answered,  as  dignitary  to 
dignitary,  "an'  his  peteetions  are  very 
grand,  bit  it's  me  as  is  sorry,  mighty 
sorry,  Elder  Fraser,  that  him  and  the 
session  wis  thankful  for  that  feefty 
cent  piece  of  Don  McKenzie's.  For 
it's  him  as  didn't  mean  it,  at  all,  at  all. 
It's  my  change  I'll  be  wantin'  from  ye 
the  day  —  forty-nine  cents  change." 
Then  with  a  fine  touch  of  scorn:  "Did 
ye  think  I'd  be  pittin'  in  half  a  dollar 
when  a  black  cent  ud  do?  Haugh! 
be  quaet,  Elder  Fraser!  Be  quaet, 
man!" 

Flint  Fraser  did  not  seem  to  hear  a 
word,  but  went  on  again,  as  if  the 
thoughts  which  came  while  Dan 
talked  awed  him.  "Winderful!  win- 
derful,"  he  mused,  "are  the  ways  of 
the  Almighty!  He  wis  afraid,  I'll  be 
seem',  that  maybe  it's  no  with  the 
proper  cheer  that  you'll  be  givin'  o' 
your  substance  till  Him." 

This  angered  Dan,  as  perhaps  the 
elder  intended,  but  though  his  little 
eyes  shot  fire,  he  cried  in  amazement 
and  bitterness:  "Haugh,  man,  ye're 
not  wise  the  day!  Me  that's  ever 
ready  with  the  steepends  and  the  bit 
for  the  missions?  Is  it  my  white  bit 
you'll  be  takin'  to  give  to  that  old 
rogue  of  a  sexton?  Ay!  ay!  an  old 
sour  rogue — and  then  call  that  Provi- 
dence?" 

Still  unmoved  and  in  the  same 
dreamy  way  the  elder  went  on  softly: 
"It  wis  Elder  McTavish  as  wid  be 
wantin'  it  to  go  till  the  missions,  bit 
Elder  McLeod  wis  sore  hot  for  the 


grand  scheme  of  French  evangeliza- 
tion. Elder  Dunbar  wid  be  thinkin', 
he  said,  as  the  superannuation  fund 
must  no  be  forgot,  an'  indeed  Meester 
McNutt  wis  like  to  favor  that  himself 
for  a  whilie.  But  they  couldn't  agree, 
nor  they  widdn't.  Till  all  at  once  the 
minister  clapped  his  hands  soft  like 
an'  smiled  like  a  slip  of  a  boy:  'It's  for 
the  bell,  brethren,'  he  said.  'It's  been 
sent  for  the  bell!'  An'  we  agreed  an' 
were  glad  together.  Aye!  aye!  It  was 
a  happy  time  we  had  then,  an'  it's  the 
grand  prayer  of  Meester  McNutt  ye 
should  a  h'ard,  Meester  McKenzie. 
Aye,  man!  bit  it  wis  mighty!" 

Dan  choked.  His  eyes  rolled  ter- 
ribly. It  seemed  as  if  his  very  breath 
had  fled.  But  at  last  he  managed  to 
gasp,  and  then  he  spluttered:  "Till  the 
bell?  Till  the  bell?  My  money  till 
that  dang  bell?"  —  and  he  menaced 
the  elder  with  his  fist.  "Ay,  Dan  Mc- 
Kenzie," the  old  man  answered  grim- 
ly, as  he  rose  to  his  full  height,  "ye've 
contributed  till  a  good  cause  in  spite 
o'  yourself.  Ye've  contributed  till  the 
bell." 

Through  the  window  Elder  Flint 
Fraser  watched  the  wretched  Dan 
make  his  slow  way  towards  home. 
The  solemnity  had  faded  from  the  old 
man's  face,  and  one  might  have  sworn 
that  a  sly  twinkle  was  playing  in  his 
eyes.  No  smile,  however,  broke  the 
line  of  his  stern  lips.  But  his  eyes 
were  still  amused  a  minute  later  when, 
as  he  stroked  his  starboard  whisker 
and  pulled  its  point  out  far,  he  mur- 
mured slowly  for  his  own  ear:  "A 
clear  dispensation!  Aye,  aye,  a  clear 
dispensation!"  Then  he  chuckled, 
"Laik  some  dispensations  —  hard  to 
bear!" 

Whether  the  worthy  elder  was  right 
I  do  not  know.  Whether  he  would 
have  seen  so  clear  a  dispensation  had 
Margaret  come  to  him  at  Dan's  right 
hand  I  fear  to  guess.  Even  as  it  was, 
it  is  something  about  which  opinions 
must  ever  differ.  That  they  do  differ 
I  know  well;  for  when  I  last  heard 
that  bland  old  bell  ring  in  the  clear, 
calm  air  of  Streamville,  only  a  sum- 
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mer  ago,  I  heard  two  farmers  talk, 
and  one  said  impatiently,  as  if  settling 
the  thing  from  dispute  forever : 

"Haugh,  man!  the  silver  bit  went 
till  the  bell,  and  Dan  McKenzie's 
name  was  pit  on  the  list." 

"Ye're  not  wise,"  the  other  an- 
swered as  scornfully,  "for  there  wis 
forty-nine  Sabbaths  afterwards,  as 
ye'll  remember,  that  Donald  McKen- 
zie  gave  not  a  haight  till  the  collec- 
tion. A  queer  man,  Dan  is!  'Deed, 
a  queer  man!" 

Thus  I  must  leave  this.  And  as  for 
the  man  Dan  McKenzie,  upon  whom 
the  burden  of  this  tale  lies,  I  can  only 
say  that   he  ponders  still  over  what 


one  of  his  forefathers  of  the  Covenant 
might  have  done  had  he  in  such  an 
evil  hour  fallen  into  similar  troubles 
and  made  a  like  mistake.  It  is  in  the 
twilights,  when  all  is  dark  in  the  dingy 
kitchen,  save  the  red  coals  glowing 
at  the  damper,  and  while  he  can  still 
see  Margaret  before  him,  a  shadowy 
figure  bent  over  in  her  chair  swinging 
her  body  a  little  as  she  croons  an  old 
Jacobite  song  of  Prince  Charlie  or  a 
bit  of  a  psalm  tune,  that  he  looks 
across  the  stove  at  her  and  wonders 
with  many  wonderings  whether  any 
of  his  stern  old  ancestors  could  have 
suffered  as  much  as  he  and  borne  it 
in  other  way  than  he  did. 
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"Sing  on!  bring  down,  O  beautiful  river, 
The  joy  of  the  hills  to  the  waiting  sea; 
The  wealth  of  the  vales,  the  pomp  of  the 

mountains, 
The    breath    of   the    woodlands    bear   with 

thee." 

THUS  has  some  unknown  poet 
given  a  glimpse  of  what  the 
beautiful  Connecticut  bears  "to 
the  waiting  sea."  On  either  side, 
towards  its  source  near  the  Canadian 
border,  are  narrow  glens,  and  rocks 
and  mountains;  further  south,  fair 
meadows,  broad  and  rich,  and  pleasant 
woodlands,  with  billowy  mountain 
ranges  in  the  distance. 

Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  rural  villages 
along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river. 
Northampton  and  Springfield  farther 
south,  have  felt  the  thrill  and  rush  of 
modern    life,   yet    are   still    attractive 


towns,  beautiful  for  situation.  A  na- 
tive of  Springfield  myself,  moving  up 
to  old  Hatfield  with  my  parents  when 
a  child,  and  living  there  most  of  the 
time  for  twenty  years,  the  history  of 
the  place  is  familiar  to  me,  the  old 
attachments  strong,  and  the  scenery 
still  fresh  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Quaint  collections  of  old  household 
goods  —  tables  with  many  feet,  chairs, 
desks,  side-boards,  porringers  and 
pots,  warming  pans  and  foot  stoves,  — 
were  stowed  away  in  the  garrets  of  old 
farmhouses  in  Hatfield ;  now  and  then 
a  curious  book,  tucked  under  a  dusty 
rafter,  or  laid  away  in  some  drawer. 
In  reach  of  my  hand  lies  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  Richard  Steele,  doubtless 
a  famous  preacher  in  his  time,  printed 
in  London  in  1695,  which  I  found  in 
the  garret  of  the  old  Meekins  house. 
On  its  opening  page  several  genera- 
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tions  of  the  family  had  written  their 
names.  Evidently  it  was  a  precious 
volume  to  them,  with  some  real  spir- 
itual nourishment  in  its  strange  sen- 
tences; but  few  of  any  creed  would 
read  it  to-day.  Can  it  be  that  our  best 
homilies  shall  become  so  poor  and 
useless,  two  centuries  hence? 

One  of  the  Meekins  race  was  one  of 
the  odd  and  striking  characters  to  be 
found  in  every  old  New  England  vil- 
lage. My  mother  used  to  tell  how, 
during  the  great  eclipse  of  1816,  when 
the  fowls  went  to  roost  and  the  people 
were  looking  at  a  little  fragment  of 
the  sun  through  smoked  glass,  he 
never  stopped  from  his  work,  but  said 
to  the  idlers,  as  he  toiled  on  stoutly: 
"Somebody's  got  to  hoe  corn." 
Strange  stories  were  told  of  a  black 
cat,  "as  big  as  a  yearlin'  calf,"  its  yel- 
low eyes  flashing,  spitting  fiercely  as 
it  ran  along  on  the  big  beams  over  the 
barn  floor,  —  a  witch  in  that  uncanny 
shape,  as  the 
man  who  saw 
it  believed;  and 
of  poor  old 
women  riding 
through  the  air  at 
night,  on  broom- 
sticks, to  witch 
meetings.  O  1  d 
men  who  told 
these  stories,  early 
in  this  century, 
would  not  say  they  believed  them;  but 
they  never  quite  dared  to  deny  their 
truth,  —  and  the  most  warm  blooded 
children  had  strange  chills  as  they  lis- 
tened to  such  weird  tales. 

Perils  beset  the  early  settlers.  I 
have  seen  an  embankment,  almost 
smoothed  away,  which  ran  a  mile 
north  and  south  just  west  of  the  main 
street,  and  had  been  the  foundation  of 
a  stockaded  defence  against  the  Indi- 
ans. One  dark  September  day  in 
1677,  an  Indian  foray  was  made  near 
the  north  end  of  the  settlement. 
Houses  were  burned,  men  shot,  and 
captive  women,  a  child  five  years  old, 
and  a  man  or  two,  carried  off,  through 
two  hundred  miles  of  trackless  forest, 


to  Canada,  to  be  brought  back  again 
the  next  year  by  the  skill  and  heroic 
daring  of  Benjamin  Wait  and  his 
steadfast  helper,  Samuel  Jennings. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  searched 
the  town  records  of  over  a  century, 
found  frequent  mention  of  the  abo- 
rigines, —  called  Indians,  only  once, 
— "heathen,"  or  "heathen-dogs"  in 
every  other  mention. 

For  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  steadfast  town  had  but  one  parish 
—  one  church,  "one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism," and  that  one  church  has  hardly 
a  rival  to-day.  Such  influences 
shaped  the  lives  of  the  people,  as  I 
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knew  them.  The  turbid  tide  of  immi- 
gration had  not  then  begun  to  set  in, 
social  life  was  simple,  but  it  was  on  a 
high  level;  the  Puritan  air  was  full  of 
thought, —  for  it  was  lofty  ideals  that 
brought  the  best  blood  of  England 
across  the  ocean.  The  faults  of  our 
ancestors  may  be  outgrown  but  their 
virtues  are  to  be  kept  in  mind.  They 
laid  solid  foundations  for  human  free- 
dom. 

In  my  childhood  there  was  but  one 
foreigner  among  the  thousand  dwell- 
ers in  Hatfield, — Mr.  Wilkie,  a  good 
man,  a  Hessian  soldier,  one  of  King 
George's  hired  fighters,  who  deserted 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  all  did  who  could. 
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For  generations  the  Smith  family 
had  lived  in  this  community,  a  strong 
race  of  leading  men  and  women.  The 
story  I  am  to  tell  of  Oliver  and 
Sophia  Smith  is  a  story  of  large  giving 
for  the  good  of  the  people.  Some  may 
ask:  "How  did  these  Smiths,  living 
in  stingy  times,  and  belonging  to  a 
close-fisted  race,  happen  to  give  so 
much?"  Those  were  not  stingy  times; 
and  the  Yankees  were  not,  and  are  not 
a  meanly  selfish  race.  With  the  salt 
sea  on  one  side,  and  a  howling  wilder- 
ness on  the  other,  they  had  a  struggle 
for  life,  such  as  we  can  but  faintly  im- 
agine. Economy  became  a  second  na- 
ture, plain  living  a  habit,  running 
sometimes  indeed  to  sordidness  and 
meanness.  But  I  have  seen  plain  men, 
careful  and  saving  in  their  personal 
ways,  with  hands  "open  as  day  to 
melting  charity,"  but  whose  hearts 
never  ran  away  with  their  heads,  and 
who  must  first  know  that  their  charity 
was  wise.  Let  the  appeal  to-day  be 
for  the  stricken  victims  of  fever  in  our 
southern  cities,  or  for  the  sufferers  by 
western  forest-fires,  or  for  some  wise 
plan  of  education  or  reform,  and  help 
comes  as  generously  from  New  Eng- 
land as  from  any  other  quarter, — I 
believe  more  generously  —  and  comes 
largely  from  those  trained  in  simple 
and  self-helping  ways  and  inspired  by 
the  Puritan  sense  of  duty. 

A  grassy  street  a  hundred  feet  wide 
extends  a  mile  north  and  south  not  far 
from  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut, 
its  solid  old  houses  made  to  stand,  with 
massive  chimneys  and  steep  roofs;  and 
many  of  them  do  stand,  as  they  have 
for  a  century,  with  some  changing 
touches  of  modern  style  and  comfort. 
Side  streets  —  "Upper  Lane,"  and 
"Middle  Lane,"  their  old  names  — 
reach  westward ;  and  the  Northampton 
road  turns  west'  and  south,  across  Mill 
river.  Around  each  house  is  the 
"home  lot"  of  days  gone  by,  with 
room  for  barns  and  orchards,  —  the 
farm  back  in  the  great  meadows, 
often  in  fragments  a  mile  or  two 
apart.  Noble  elms  stand  along  the 
streets,   their  branches   swinging  far 


over  the  chimneys.  Some  begin  to 
show  decay,  but  many  are  still  per- 
fect. Nearly  opposite  the  old  home- 
stead of  my  grandfather,  on  the 
Northampton  road,  and  in  front  of  the 
house  of  Mr.  Lovell,  are  two  magnifi- 
cent elms,  as  fresh  in  their  growth  as 
when  I  first  knew  them,  almost  sev- 
enty years  ago.  They  stand  some  fif- 
teen feet  apart,  their  trunks  five  or  six 
feet  through,  and  dividing  a  few  feet 
up  into  a  score  of  branches,  each 
large  enough  for  a  tree,  these  sub- 
dividing, wide-spread  and  interlacing, 
rising  over  ninety  feet  in  height  and 
reaching  out  as  far  in  width  —  a 
marvel  of  massive  limbs  and  delicate 
tracery  of  twig  and  leaf,  a  fairy  world 
of  foliage  and  bird-song  far  up  where 
no  venturesome  boy  ever  climbed.  A 
hundred  years  Nature  had  wrought 
to  perfect  this  master-piece,  —  all  a 
free  gift  to  me  and  others  of  the  group 
of  children  who  loved  to  stand  in  the 
shade,  or  lie  on  the  grass,  and  look  up, 
open-eyed  and  happy,  not  knowing 
how  they  were  drawn  and  held  there. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  old  meet- 
ing-house stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street,  —  bare,  many-windowed 
and  with  a  tall  spire.  It  is  now 
pushed  away  behind  a  barn  and  used 
as  a  tobacco  shed.  "To  such  base 
uses  do  we  come  at  last!" 

On  the  west  side  of  the  street,  just 
above  the  meeting-house,  stood  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Smith,  "Squire 
Ben,"  a  brother  of  Oliver,  who,  never 
marrying,  lived  pleasantly  with  that 
brother  to  the  close  of  his  earthly  life. 
It  was  a  noble  old  mansion,  with  gam- 
brel-roof  and  dormer  windows.  The 
family  were  above  putting  on  airs. 
They  had  a  decent  sense  of  good 
blood  and  good  breeding,  but  their 
daily  life  was  unpretending  and 
neighborly. 

Once  or  twice  a  year  the  north  par- 
lor was  opened  on  some  great  occa- 
sion, its  close  shutters  thrown  back, 
and  the  sunshine  actually  let  into  its 
stately  space.  To  try  to  sit  in  the 
high-backed,  hair-seated  chairs,  in 
which  none   but  the   watchfully   up- 
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right  could  stay,  and  to  look  at  the 
rich  velvet  wall-paper,  with  its  rows  of 
shepherdesses  and  poppies,  was  not  a 
daily  privilege. 

Just  south  of  the  house,  by  the  front 
fence,  stood  "the  great  elm,"  known 
as  such  by  the  first  settlers,  and  with 
Indian  marks  of  high  floods  cut  in  its 
trunk.  Four  feet  from  the  ground, 
just  above  the  spread  of  its  roots,  it 
measured  thirty-two  feet  in  circum- 
ference— the  largest  girth,  I  think, 
of  any  New  England  tree.  Its  three 
enormous  branches  were  not  lofty 
nor  graceful.  The  whole  tree  was  a 
gnarled  and  knotted  mass  of  enduring 
strength;  and  it  lived  over  two  centu- 
ries. 

'  Not  far  north,  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street,  is  the  Academy,  built  and 
endowed  by  Sophia  Smith  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  townsfolk.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  just  south  of 
the  meeting-house,  was  the  ample  and 
comfortable  house  of  Joseph  Smith, 
father  of  Sophia,  where  most  of  her 
life  was  spent. 

Oliver  was  in  the  fourth  generation 
from    Samuel    Smith    and    his    wife 


Elizabeth,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
1634,  in  the  ship  Elizabeth,  from  Ips- 
wich to  New  York,  with  their  three 
young  children,  found  their  way  to 
Hadley  and  Hatfield,  lived  to  be  over 
eighty  and  left  six  children,  who 
reared  large  families, — ancestors  of  a 
true-hearted  race.  Samuel  was  a 
trustworthy  and  capable  man,  hold- 
ing offices  in  Church  and  State.  His 
son  John  was  killed  by  the  Indians 
in  Hatfield  meadows  in   1676. 

"Uncle  Oliver"  was  a  frequent  and 
welcome  visitor  in  our  Hatfield  home. 
He  was  social,  cheerful  and  of  simple 
habits.  It  was  my  delight  to  hear  him 
talk,  for  he  knew  much  of  men  and 
things,  and  his  genial  and  sagacious 
humor  instructed  us.  When  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  was  the  youngest  of 
six  brothers,  residents  in  or  near  the 
town, — a  family  of  steadfast  men,  who 
aimed  to  do  true  work  and  helped 
hold  the  commonwealth  together.  He 
was  the  rich  man  of  that  region.  "We 
boys"  used  to  talk  over  his  wealth, 
and  try  to  figure  up  how  big  a  pile, 
in  silver  or  gold,  his  money  would 
make.    A  million  was  then  incredible, 
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quite  beyond  the  scope  of  our  small 
brains.  He  was  a  banker  and  a 
money  lender,  not  given  to  robbing 
the  poor,  but  exact  and  thorough,  and 
expecting  others  to  be  so.  He  made 
good  investments,  loaned  money  at 
six  per  cent,  spent  little — and  the  sur- 
plus grew  large.  I  have  known  of  his 
rendering  men  great  service  in  money 
matters,  in  troublous  times,  on  terms 
not  burthensome  to  them,  but  safe  to 
himself,  when  a  hard  and  selfish  man 
would  have  ground  them.  His  per- 
sonal reputation  was  fair  and  high. 
People  did  not  fear  or  hate  him,  as 
they  do  many  money-lenders.  Not 
only  his  justice,  but  his  genial  and 
kindly  ways,  saved  him  from  that  ca- 
lamity. He  was  sometimes  called  pe- 
nurious ;  but  I  know  of  his  quiet  chari- 
ties,— one  hand  hardly  knowing  what 
the  other  gave.  In  his  later  years  those 
charities  were  more  appreciated.  In 
matters  of  conduct  or  opinion,  praise 
or  blame  had  small  weight  with  him. 
Without  controversy  he  quietly  did 
his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and  held  firm  to 
his  own  convictions.  Seventy  years 
ago,  in  the  early  days  of  Unitarian- 
ism,  he  was  for  years  the  only  sub- 
scriber in  the  village  to  the  Christian 
Register,  when  such  a  subscription 
was  held  as  a  proclamation  of  a  dan- 
gerous heresy,  subjecting  whoever 
made  it  to  prejudices  such  as  few 
realize  to-day.  Through  all  these  he 
kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
without  retaliation  or  any  ruffling  of 
his  peace  of  mind.  With  charity  for 
all,  his  convictions  were  as  strong  as 
those  of  any  Puritan. 

Once  a  week,  on  Monday,  he 
rode  to  Northampton  bank,  four 
miles,  his  old  gray  horse  and  green 
wagon  known  to  all.  This  regular 
trip,  occasional  visits  to  distant  cities, 
the  care  of  his  affairs  at  home  and  a 
genial  social  life  filled  his  time.  Cer- 
tain village  oracles,  after  figuring  up 
the  matter,  announced  that  "it  did  not 
cost  Uncle  Oliver  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  live,"— 
an  opinion  probably  nearer  correct 
than  many  in   such   cases.     Plis  for- 


tune was  known  to  be  large, — im- 
mense for  those  times.  Who  would 
have  it?  His  kindred  did  not  need  it. 
His  plans  were  secrets  in  his  own 
heart.  People  wondered  at  his  buoy- 
ant cheer.  Cares  he  had,  but  they 
did  not  depress  him.  The  fears  that 
haunt  miserly  souls  never  seemed  to 
trouble  him.  Some  hidden  fountain, 
some  high  aim  unrevealed,  there  must 
be,  to  account  for  such  a  life.  Years 
must  pass,  and  bodily  death  must 
come,  to  reveal  his  hidden  well-spring 
of  happiness,  by  making  known  the 
wise  and  kindly  plans  which  he  had 
secretly  matured  through  many  years. 

Born  in  Hatfield  in  1776,  he  passed 
away  peacefully  in  his  native  place  in 
1845.  His  will  was  duly  opened,  and 
it  was  found  that,  save  a  few  small 
legacies,  his  estate  was  left  to  found 
"The  Smith  Charities."  The  estate 
was  valued  in  1847  at  $39T>562,  which 
wTas  less  than  its  real  value.  The 
trustees'  report  for  1896  shows  the 
total  properties,  mostly  bonds,  stocks, 
and  mortgages,  to  be  $1,283,850;  the 
year's  receipts,  interest,  etc.,  $64,070; 
expenses  and  payments,  $46,860,  the 
funds  in  the  year  gaining  $17,210. 
This  gain  is  in  accord  with  the  design 
of  the  founder,  to  make  his  charities 
hold  their  own,  gain  gradually,  and 
be  perpetual,  as  they  will  be,  if  as  well 
managed  in  future  as  up  to  the  present 
date. 

The  will,  dated  1844,  (making  a 
pamphlet  of  25  pages)  is  clear  and 
strong,  and  provides  for  the  choice  of 
officers  and  their  duties;  for  gifts  to 
boys  and  girls  apprenticed  to  useful 
trades  or  services,  to  indigent  widows, 
to  the  sick  or  disabled,  to  young 
women  on  their  marriage,  etc.,  in 
sums  of  about  $50;  also  for  loans  of 
$500  to  young  men  to  help  their  start 
in  life,  they  paying  yearly  interest  for 
a  fixed  term,  and  then  their  note  to  be 
given  to  them,  if  all  is  satisfactory; 
for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in 
Hatfield  and  other  towns  named;  and 
for  the  future  building  of  schools  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  No  distinc- 
tion or  preference   for  any   creed  or 
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party  is  to  be  shown,  and  "the  prac- 
tice of  economy,  frugality,  temper- 
ance, industry  and  every  moral  vir- 
tue" is  enjoined  upon  every  benefi- 
ciary. 

A  substantial  stone  building  stands 
in  Northampton,  built  for  the  offices 
of  the  Smith  Charities.  Hundreds  of 
persons  have  been  helped  and  trained 
in  self-help  by  its  funds.  So  long  as 
that  building  stands,  or  any  building 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  it  will 
be  a  monument  needing  no  chiselled 
inscription  heavy  with  praises;  for 
the  daily  benefactions  starting  from 
within  its  walls  will  keep  alive  and 
sacred  the  blessed  memory  of  Oliver 
Smith. 

After  their  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  Samuel  T.  Lyman,  of  North- 
ampton, Benjamin  Smith  and  his  wife 
took  into  their  family  a  young  girl 
to  fill  her  place.  She  came  and 
took  up  her  useful  daily  tasks  pleas- 
antly. The  beauty  of  her  gracious 
and  noble  life  lent  new  charm  to  the 
old  home.  Her  education  was  in  the 
public  school,  but  her  genius  had 
wide  range.  The  best  books  were 
in  reach;  she  had  the  companionship 
of  a  group  of  gifted   women,  such  as 


were  and  are  still  to  be  found  in  New 
England  villages;  she  wrote  for  maga- 
zines, carefully  hiding  her  identity; 
she  rarely  visited  distant  cities.  She 
was  always  the  bright  particular  star 
of  the  little  town.  Tall  and  delicate, 
with  high  forehead,  dark  eyes  deep 
and  tender,  finely  expressive  features, 
and  a  singular  charm  of  manner, 
heightened  by  goodness  and  sincerity, 
her  intellect  was  superior,  her  spiritual 
life  deep  and  tranquil.  An  intimate 
friend  of  my  only  sister,  her  visits  to 
us  were  always  welcome, — her  influ- 
ence over  me,  I  am  grateful  to  say,  a 
saving  grace.  Strict  in  the  daily  do- 
ing of  duty,  competent  and  accu- 
rate, although  fond  of  the  ideal  and 
romantic,  she  was  of  great  service  to 
Oliver  Smith  as  a  private  secretary, 
and  their  mutual  friendship  was  affec- 
tionate and  devoted.  By  a  modest 
allowance  in  his  will  and  by  the  care 
of  his  trustees,  she  was  well  provided 
for.  After  a  separation  of  twenty 
years,  T  saw  her  with  the  silver  crown 
of  beautiful  old  age,  her  steps  feeble, 
but  the  old  light  in  her  eyes  as  she 
called  my  name.  Years  had  ripened 
the  beauty  of  her  character  and  en- 


larged    her 


thought. 


Soon     after- 
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wards  she  passed  into  the  higher  life, 
the  change  to  her  being  like  the  open- 
ing of  a  golden  gate. 

Sophia  Smith,  the  founder  of  Smith 
College  for  Women  at  Northampton, 
was  a  niece  of  Oliver  Smith.  It  is  not 
supposed  that  either  knew  anything 
of  the  beneficent  and  far-reaching 
plans  of  the  other.  The  woman  kept 
her  secret,  as  the  man  kept  his.  Only 
when  bodily  death  came  to  them  was 
it   revealed;   a   surprise,   a   delight,   a 


ampton  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  was  her  trusted  helper 
in  the  matter  for  years.  For  the 
building  and  endowment  of  the  Hat- 
field Academy  $75,000  was  provided, 
and  for  the  woman's  college  at  North- 
ampton about  $500,000, — her  whole 
estate  with  small  exceptions,  as  her 
kindred  needed  no  help  of  this  kind. 

During  her  last  years  the  query  of 
the  inquisitive  was:  "Who  will  get 
her  money?"  but  a  silence  like  that  of 


glad  anticipation  of  rich  results  then 
came  to  many.  In  1861  Sophia 
Smith's  first  will  was  made,  giving 
$50,000  for  founding  a  scientific 
school  at  Amherst  College.  In  1862 
this  was  set  aside,  and  a  like  sum  be- 
queathed for  a  library  in  Hatfield.  For 
several  years  this  stood,  until  Rev. 
John  M.  Green,  pastor  of  the  Hat- 
field church,  proposed  a  college  for 
women.  This  plan  was  fully  dis- 
cussed and  adopted,  the  college  to  be 
in  Hatfield,  the  site  changed  to  North- 


the  Sphinx  brooded  over  the  mys- 
tery. Occasionally  a  stranger  would 
reach  the  old  tavern  near  her  home, 
by  stage  or  carriage,  go  to  the  house 
for  a  few  hours,  and  silently  steal 
away  as  he  came,  leaving  no  name  be- 
hind. The  few  who  saw  them  said 
they  looked  like  preachers  or  lawyers. 
Nobody  thought  of  them  as  suitors. 
Miss  Smith  was  not  an  unattractive 
woman,  but  all  felt  that  her  strong 
and  reticent  life  would  never  be 
shared  bv  another  in  marriage. 
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Her  home  was  the  substantial 
house,  about  a  century  old,  left  by 
her  father,  Joseph  Smith,  for  the 
joint  use  of  Austin,  Sophia  and  Har- 
riet, his  unmarried  children.  There 
the  larger  part  of  her  life  was  passed, 
a  new  house  near  by  being  the  family 
home  for  a  few  last  years.  The  old 
house  still  stands.  There  I  knew  the 
family,  as  an  occasional  visitor. 
Austin  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
honest,  keen,  and  clear  in  his  deal- 
ings. Harriet  was  kind  and  intelli- 
gent.   The  sisters  were  economical  in 


nobly  illustrated  one  of  its  sacred 
ideas,  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  our 
worldly  goods,  and  should  use  them 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
man.  The  sisters  were  quite  deaf, 
and  this  led  them  still  more  to  lives 
of  thought.  The  village  library,  not 
large,  but  of  choice  books,  gave  them 
a  wide  range  of  study,  and  in  Sophia's 
life,  with  her  strength  of  character 
and  her  deep  sense  of  duty,  took  wise 
and  practical  form,  and  became  a 
blessing  to  the  lives  of  others.  Their 
school  education  was  small;  their  ed- 
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their  habits,  quiet  and  reticent,  but 
neighborly.  They  gave  for  charity, 
and  for  such  religious  purposes,  mis- 
sionary work,  etc.,  as  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  Hatfield  church, 
where  they  were  constant  attendants. 
Their  givings  were  about  in  propor- 
tion with  those  of  their  neighbors. 
For  the  higher  education  of  women 
they  never  revealed  any  especial  inter- 
est. That  was  Sophia's  secret.  Prob- 
ably her  sister  knew  it,  but  .she  kept 
it  well.  They  were  deeply  religious, 
sincere  believers  in  the  Puritanism  in 
which     they     were     trained.       Sophia 


ucation  by  thoughtful  reading,  large. 
Sophia's  plans  for  the  college  were  so 
wisely  shaped  that  they  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  marked  success  and  with 
little  change. 

I  remember  Sophia  Smith  as  hardly 
of  medium  stature,  and  of  slight  form, 
not  frail,  but  healthful.  I  had  a  sense 
of  her  mental  and  moral  strength, 
her  firm  and  clear  judgment,  her  care- 
ful kindness,  and  a  frugal  economy, 
in  which  there  was  no  tinge  of  mean- 
ness, but  the  life-long  habit  which  had 
become  a  second  nature. 

About  once  a  year  "the  Smith  sis- 
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ters"  made  a  party,  inviting  about 
fifty  of  the  young  and  middle-aged. 
The  tall  wax  candles,  the  great  brass 
andirons,  the  bright  open  fires,  the 
solid  mahogany  furniture,  the  silver 
tea  service,  the  old  china,  and  the  fra- 
grant tea,  the  delicate  and  perfect 
homemade  biscuit  and  cake,  —  all 
gave  the  fortunate  visitors  a  glimpse 
of  old-time  gentility. 

Once  a  year,  for  a  long  time,  the 
three  occupants  of  the  house  went  to 
Saratoga  for  a  few  weeks.  While 
there,  they  came  so  near  the  fashion- 
able world,  in  equipage  and  dress,  as 
to  say  by  their  acts:  "We  have  a  good 
right  to  be  as  brave  and  fine  as  you 
are;  we  can  if  we  choose."  Thus 
they  had  views  of  life  in  these  aspects, 
and  then  dropped  back  in  quiet 
content,  to  their  plain  village  ways. 
In  course  of  time,  Austin  passed 
away,  leaving  to  Sophia  $450,- 
000.  The  gentle  Harriet  followed,  her 
fair  fortune  laid  in  her  sister's  lap. 
In  1870,  Sophia,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  closed  her  earthly  career.  Her 
estate  was  appraised  at  $500,000, — 
less  than  its  real  value.  This  went 
to  found  the  Northampton  and  Hat- 
field schools,  —  largely  to  the  former. 
In  1875  tne  Smith  College  for  Wo- 
men opened  with  two  buildings  and 


fourteen  students.  To-day  it  has  a 
score  of  buildings  and  a  thousand 
students.  This  growth  is  doubtless 
beyond  her  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions, and  shows  the  excellence  of  her 
plans  and  the  prophetic  wisdom  of 
these  words  in  her  will:  "It  is  my 
opinion  that  by  the  higher  and  more 
Christian  education  of  women  .  .  . 
their  weight  of  influence  in  repairing 
the  evils  of  society  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased: as  teachers,  writers,  mothers, 
members  of  society,  their  power  for 
good  will  be  incalculably  enlarged." 

In  1677,  among  the  captives  taken 
by  Indians  from  Hatfield  to  Canada, 
and  brought  safely  home  again  the 
next  year  by  the  heroic  Benjamin 
Wait,  were  his  wife  and  a  child  but 
six  months  old,  —  born  in  the  In- 
dians' forest  home  —  fitly  named  Can- 
ada Wait.  Grown  to  womanhood  in 
1696  she  married  Joseph  Smith,  great- 
grandfather of  Sophia,  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-two  years,  and 
left  ten  children.  In  Hatfield,  at  a 
public  meeting  in  1894,  Daniel  W. 
Wells  said:  "Canada  Wait  never 
dreamed,  in  her  wigwam  in  far-off 
Sorel,  that  she  would  be  the  mother  of 
the  frugal  Smiths,  who,  in  later  time, 
would  scatter  charity  and  learning 
with  lavish  hands." 


TO   THE    CONCORD   RIVER. 

By  Charles-Edward  Amory  Winslow. 

DEAR  stream,  I  know  thy  every  mood  as  well 
As  Love  the  changes  in  his  mistress'  eyes, — 
From  early  morn,  when  still  the  shadows  dwell, 
And  wreathing  mists  from  off  thy  bosom  rise, 
While  glens  and  dales  are  wrapped  in  virgin  sleep, 
On  moss  and  fern  the  night's  cool  dews  lie  deep, 
And  morning's  kiss  caresses  crag  and  steep. 


For  noon's  still  hour  a  cool  retreat  I  know, 

And  oft  thro'  shading  boughs  my  course  have  steered. 

To  lie  beyond  the  current's   rippling  flow, 
Where  vines  hang  clown  and  sedges  tall  are  reared. 

While  only  here  and  there  a  single  gleam 

Of  light  breaks  through,  to  dance  upon  the  stream, 

A  shadowing  of  Nature's  happy  dream. 

At  sunset  T  have  sought  a  spot  where  slow 

The  flood  rolls  northward  with  a  broad  expanse, 

And  over  meadows  wide  the  sun  hangs  low, 
T<>  east  soft  shadows  where  the  nudges  dance; 

And  seen  the  bittern  wing  his  clumsy  way 

Toward  one  tall  pine  that  holds  unbroken  sway 

Above  the  wood  of  maples  autumn-gay. 
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And  I  have  loved,  where  drooping  willows  bend 
And  hemlocks  tall  are  mirrored  in  the  stream, 

To  float  between  two  worlds,  which  have  no  end — 
And  no  beginning:  both  enchanted  seem; 

While  'neath  the  arched  stone  bridge  which  lies 
below, 

The  evening  star,  with  steady  silver  glow, 

Swims  on  the  surface  of  the  current  slow. 


To-day,  fair  river,  I  am  far  away 

From  thy  cool  reaches,  in  a  barren  land ; 
Yet  still  I  see  thy  slender  birches  sway, 

Hear  still  thy  placid  murmur  close  at  hand, 
And  in  my  soul  thy  peace  and  calm  abide, 
As  when  I  wandered  by  thy  tranquil  tide, 
Or  idly  drifted  where   thy   lilies    ride. 
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THE    GREAT   SHELL   MOUNDS   OF   DAMARISCOTTA, 

By  George  Stillman  Berry. 


ON  numerous  river  banks  and 
other  water  shores  all  over  the 
globe  are  found  large  deposits 
of  shells,  both  of  the  oyster  and  other 
bivalves.  These  collections  usually 
take  the  form  of  banks  or  mounds, 
and  in  many  instances  are  covered 
with  soil  and  vegetation  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  their  discovery  has  been 
made  only  by  accident.  Often,  "how- 
ever, by  the  encroachment  of  water 
upon  land  the  shell  banks  have 
been  eroded  so  that  large  sections  are 
exposed  to  view.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  small  heaps  on  every  conti- 
nent, ranging  in  quantity  from  a  few 
bushels  to  a  mass  whose  huge  dimen- 
sions form  a  feature  of  the  landscape. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  these  mounds 
are  widely  known,  having  for  years 
received  the  investigations  of  scientists 
and  the  pilgrimages  of  the  curious. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
ones  on  the  peninsula  of  Denmark,  in 
Japan,  in  Florida  and  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. These  and  similar  deposits  of 
shell  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
natural  beds  of  bivalves,  raised  by  ele- 
vation of  the  land  from  their  former 
position  underneath  the  waters  of  bays 
and  inlets.  But  investigation  has  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  these  are  not 
natural  beds,  but  are  heaps  of  the  cast 
oft"  valves  of  those  animals  whose  suc- 
culent parts  were  consumed  by  a  hu- 
man population.  New  England  is  by 
no  means  destitute  of  these  relics,  as 
numerous  shell  banks  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  testify.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  con- 
fine attention  to  the  immense  oyster 
shell  deposits  o'n  the  Damariscotta 
river  in  Maine,  not  only  because  they 
are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  largest 
oyster  shell  mounds  in  the  world,  but 
also  because  a  description  of  them 
would  apply  very  closely  to  all  other 
artificial  clam  and  oyster  heaps. 
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The  Damariscotta  is  a  short  but 
broad  tide-water  river,  lying  midway 
between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penob- 
scot. Fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  at 
the  bridge  connecting  the  towns  of 
Damariscotta  and  Newcastle,  the  river 
narrows  perceptibly  and  runs  between 
hilly  banks  in  a  channel  not  more  than 
a  hundred  yards  wide.  A  little  over  a 
mile  above  the  bridge  the  river  bends 
at  right  angles  towards  the  west,  and  a 
hundred  rods  further  enlarges  into  a 
bay  nearly  two  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide.  This  bay  receives  the 
waters  of  a  lake,  which  rests  upon  the 
higher  land  terminating  at  this  point 
the  upper  course  of  the  river.  The  de- 
posit of  oyster  shells,  in  continuous  or 
solitary  heaps,  lie  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  for  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
and  above  the  bend.  There  are  five 
mounds  of  large  size,  besides  numer- 
ous other  deposits  containing  from  a 
few  bushels  to  many  tons. 

The  existence  of  these  mounds  has 
been  known  to  white  men  from  the 
time  when  George  Popham,  cruising 
oft  the  coast  of  Maine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  in- 
formed by  the  Indians  of  immense  de- 
posits of  oyster  shells  in  the  interior. 
The  conspicuous  position  of  the 
mounds,  particularly  the  one  lying  on 
the  western  shore  just  below  the  bend 
in  the  river,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
marked  attention.  This  great  mound 
on  the  peninsula  extends  in  the  form 
of  a  bluff  four  hundred  feet  along  the 
shore  and  is  exposed  on  the  side 
towards  the  river  throughout  its  whole 
extent.  The  northern  portion  has  a 
thickness  of  only  a  few  feet,  its  posi- 
tion on  higher  ground  making  it  rise 
to  nearly  the  same  level  as  the  part  be- 
low, where  the  shells  have  an  altitude 
of  thirty-one  feet,  exceeding  the  height 
of  any  other  recorded  mass  of  shells 
in   the  world.     The  dense  growth  of 
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pine  and  spruce  trees,  which  cover  the 
whole  peninsula  and  encroach  upon 
the  shells,  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  width  of  the  heap.  The 
widest  portion  appears  to  extend  about 
seventy-five  feet  inland;  but  there  are 
traces  of  shells  in  the  rear  of  this,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  small  circular 
mounds,  the  exploration  of  which  is 
not  easy  on  account  of  the  tenacious 
roots  that  permeate  the  soil  in  all  di- 
rections. The  present  appearance  of 
the  shell-bank  gives  an  indication  of 
the  enormous  losses  which  it  has  suf- 
fered by  erosion  from  the  river  since 
the  shells  were  deposited.  This  fact 
will  at  once  be  discovered  by  the  most 
superficial  observer,  as  he  traverses 
the  little  shelly  beach  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  bluff.  Wherever  the  alti- 
tude of  the  shells  is  not  too  great,  he 
will  see  a  vertical  wall  of  closely 
packed  shells  lying  above  the  yellow 
soil.  It  is  evident  by  a  glance  that  the 
shells  did  not  originally  terminate  in 
this  wall,  but  that  the  land  once  ex- 
tended many  yards  out  in  front,  giving 
room  for  the  natural  slope  of  the  shells 
as  they  were  thrown  on  the  ground  in 
the  original  piles.  In  the  higher  parts 
of  the  bluff  the  shells  could  not  well 
sustain  a  vertical  position  and  have 
fallen  upon  the  beach  in  steep  slopes. 
It  has  been  a  frequent  pastime  for  boys 
in  their  sports  to  wallow  with  glee  in 
the  shells  from  the  top  of  the  steep  in- 
cline down  to  the  beach. 
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This  heap  has  sustained  other  losses 
than  those  caused  by  the  depredations 
of  nature.  For  many  years  the  "Oys- 
ter Banks"  was  a  favorite  place  for  the 
denizens  of  the  surrounding  towns  to 
obtain  material  for  walks  and  other 
purposes.  In  consequence  of  this  de- 
mand hundreds  of  tons  of  shells  were 
taken  away  by  scow  and  cart.  A  lime 
kiln  was  also  erected  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  great  mound  and  many  tons 
were  burned  therein.  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  owners  of  the  property 
have  shown  a  laudable  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  features  of  the  mound,  and 
have  allowed  no  encroachments  to  be 
made  upon  it.  All  along  the  edge  of 
the  bank  trees  and  shrubs  are  growing. 
Trunks  of  trees  have  fallen  upon  the 
shore,  dragging  soil  and  shells  after 
them,  and  have  been  floated  away  by 
high  water  and  by  retreating  ice  in  the 
spring.  It  is  a  pleasant  occupation  to 
draw  up  one's  boat  on  the  shelly  beach 
and  explore  along  the  base  of  the 
mound.  In  one  place  successive  hands 
have  picked  away  the  shells  under- 
neath the  roots  of  a  tree  and  have  hol- 
lowed out  a  little  cave  large  enough  for 
one  to  sit  in.  Its  side  and  roof  are  of 
compact  shell,  white  as  alabaster,  and 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  plucking 
away  a  few  shells  to  make  the  con- 
cavity larger. 

Up  to  a  few  decades  ago  it  was  gen- 
erally assumed  that  the  banks  were 
natural  beds  of  oysters.     But  just  be- 
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fore  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Professor 
Chadbourne  of  Bowdoin  College  made 
a  brief  examination  of  the  mounds  and 
showed  conclusively  that  they  had 
been  left  there  as  remains  of  savage 
feasts  at  a  period  in  the  past  whose 
limits  he  did  not  attempt  to  describe. 
Besides  the  larger  heaps,  he  found  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  shells  in  piles  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  two  or  three 
feet  deep.  The  soil  beneath  was  made 
up  of  the  diluvial  deposit  of  sand, 
gravel  and  boulders,  like  all  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  beyond  the  shells.  He 
also  noticed  scattered  among  the  shells 
numerous  bones  of  animals  broken 
into  fragments,  as  if  by  some  instru- 
ment, —  bones  of  birds  and  beavers, 
and  some  sturgeon's  plates.  A  dark 
line  was  seen  near  the  bottom  of  the 
large  mound,  probably  vegetable 
mould  formed  during  temporary  aban- 
donment of  the  heap,  and  in  places 
along  that  line  the  shells  for  a  few 
inches  underneath  were  decomposed, 
or  turned  to  lime,  as  if  acted  upon  by 
fire.  The  shells  of  clams,  quahaugs 
and  other  bivalves,  moreover,  were 
found  scattered  through  Hie  heap. 

A  hundred  yards  down  stream,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the  de- 
posit just  described,  is  another  bank  of 
shells,  extending:  about  eight  hundred 
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feet  along  the  shore,  and  broken  at  the 
lower  end  into  several  small  heaps.  In 
some  places  it  is  seventy-five  feet  wide, 
and  its  greatest  depth  is  eleven  feet. 
This  heap  is  at  the  lower  edge  of  what 
is  now  a  large  field,  in  which,  during 
the  progress  of  cultivation  for  many 
years,  countless  numbers  of  arrow- 
heads and  various  other  aboriginal 
tools  and  weapons  have  been  dis- 
closed. Evidences  of  the  local  manufac- 
ture of  Indian  implements  have  here 
been  found,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  this  field  and  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity formed  the  site  of  a  long-continued 
aboriginal  encampment.  The  shell  de- 
posit hereto  annexed  is  covered  with 
grass  and  a  few  scattered  trees  of  large 
size.  Upon  digging  into  the  bank 
from  the  beach  are  found  the  roots  of 
great  trees  whose  upper  parts,  having 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  long  since  be- 
came dust  and  vanished  from  the  land- 
scape. Like  the  mound  on  the  penin- 
sula, this  mound  also  has  been  sub- 
jected to  great  erosion  along  the 
shore,  and  like  the  other  has  lost  large 
quantities  of  its  shells.  There  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  the  statement  that  both 
these  shell)'  banks  have  lost  fully  one- 
half  their  original  contents.  This 
mound  is  now  exposed  along  its  whole 
front.    (  m  account  of  the  lesser  height, 
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however,  it  is  by  no  means  so  con- 
spicuous to  the  view  as  its  neighbor 
above,  and  is  therefore  the  object  of 
less  attention.  Many  who  have  idly  ex- 
plored these  deposits  will  receive  with 
incredulity  the  statement  that  the 
lower  heap  contains  fully  as  many 
shells  as  the  peninsula  mound;  but  a 
careful  examination  will  convince  one 
of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  business 
m  an  from 
abroad  at- 
tempted to 
buy  the  de- 
posits on  the 
western 
shore  of  the 
river,  for  the 
purpose  o  f 
grinding  the 
shells,  to  be 
used  as  food 
for  hens  and 
fertilizi  n  g 
material  for 
the  soil.  He 
was  unable 
to  secure 
these  de- 
posits, how- 
ever, and 
turned  h i  s 
attention  to 
the  eastern 
bank,  where 
traces  of 
shells  were 
seen  out- 
cropping 
upon  the 
shore  three  hundred  feet  across  the 
river,  and  directly  opposite  the  penin- 
sula mound.  By  few,  if  any,  had 
the  extent  of  this  new  deposit  hith- 
erto been  suspected.  Scientific  and 
idle  investigation  had  on  the  west- 
ern shore  found  so  many  shells 
to  manipulate,  where  the  water  had 
made  easy  access  to  them,  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  neighboring  heaps 
had  received  only  casual  thought.  As 
the  process  of  removing  the  incum- 
bent soil  was  continued  and  tentative 


excavations  were  made  on  the  heap, 
it  became  apparent  that  an  immense 
deposit  of  shells  had  been  discovered. 
The  prospective  dealer  in  hen  food 
lost  no  time  in  securing  the  property 
and  erecting  at  the  river  bank  a  large 
drying  and  grinding  mill.    From  early 


spring 


until  late  in  the  autumn  a  large 
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crew  of  men  was  at  work  upon  the 
heap,  and  when  the  snows  of  winter 
began   to    fall   and   financial   coolness 

settled  upon 
the  enter- 
prise, only  a 
small  por- 
tion of  the 
mound  was 
left. 

M  any 
years  ago, 
Professor  F. 
W.  Putnam, 
of  the  Pea- 
body  Mu- 
seum at 
Cambridge, 
in  company 
with  the  dis- 
tin  g  u  i  s  hed 
s  c  ientists, 
Jeffries  Wy- 
m  a  n  and 
Edward  S. 
Morse,  had 
made  explo- 
it a  t  i  o  n  s  of 
the  shell  de- 
'  P  posits  in  this 
vicinity,  and 
had  collect- 
ed a  good 
especially  from  the 
Since  that  time  other 
contributions  have  been  made  to  the 
Peabody  Museum,  so  that  now  this 
famous  institution  contains  a  large 
and  well  classified  assortment  of  pot- 
tery, implements  and  bones  from  the 
shell  banks  in  the  region  of  the  Dam- 
ariscotta  river.  Professor  Putnam 
learned  of  the  intended  depredations 
upon  the  newly  found  heap,  and,  real- 
izing the  importance  of  securing  com- 
plete data  in  regard  to  the  structure 


deal  of  material, 
peninsula  mound 
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and  contents  of  this  mound,  pur- 
chased for  the  Museum  the  right  of 
all  relics  found  in  the  deposit.  A  com- 
petent local  antiquarian  was  engaged 
to  be  constantly  on  the  ground,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  relics,  meas- 
urements and  pertinent  facts  about 
this  great  deposit.  As  a  result  of  this 
labor  a  large  amount  of  material  was 
forwarded  to  the  Peabody  Museum, 
together  with  photographs  and  other 
important  data  concerning  the 
mound.     This  material,  on  account  of 


shells  were  less  than  a  foot  deep.  The 
mound  was  a  solid  and  compact  mass 
of  shells  with  a  comparatively  great 
depth  throughout.  It  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  immense  whaleback,  and 
converted  what  was  once  a  slight  de- 
pression of  the  land  into  a  hill.  The 
greatest  height  of  the  shells  was  six- 
teen and  one  half  feet,  and  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  average  height  was 
nearly  ten  feet.  Yielding  in  some  de- 
gree to  sentiment,  the  workmen  left 
for   a    long   time   a    great    turret-like 
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lack  of  room  in  that  large  but  already 
crowded  edifice,  is  still  unclassified 
and  not  yet  on  exhibition.  We  are 
able,  nevertheless,  to  present  here 
most  of  the  important  facts  concern- 
ing this  mound  and  to  give  reproduc- 
tions of  the  best  photographs  taken 
during  its  destruction. 

This  newly  discovered  collection  of 
shells  began  on  the  river  bank  and  ex- 
tended up  hill  for  three  hundred  feet 
at  right  angles  with  the  stream.  Its 
width  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet,  no  measurements  being 
taken    from    those    points    where    the 
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bodv  of  shells  standing  in  the  centre. 
During  the  process  of  excavating,  the 
fame  of  this  great  monument  went  far 
and  wide,  and  it  was  visited  during  a 
few  weeks  of  summer  by  many  sight- 
seers from  Squirrel  Island.  Christmas 
Cove,  Pemaquid  and  other  popular 
summer  resorts  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Damariscotta  river.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  posterity  that  the  financial  troubles 
which  ultimately  caused  the  hen-food 
firm  to  pass  out  of  existence  could  not 
have  happened  before  this  interesting* 
part  of  the  mound  was  at  last  removed, 
thereby  preserving  a  relic  that  of  itself 
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would  be  worthy  of  a  pilgrimage  from 
afar.  When,  in  the  autumn,  the  work 
of  demolition  ceased,  there  was  left  of 
the  great  heap  only  a  few  rods  of  its 
lower  extremity  and  several  large  piles 
of  sifted  shells.  Not  long  after,  by  a 
happy  accident,  the  mill  burned  down, 
and,  the  landscape  being  no  longer 
obscured,  nature  holds  sway  once 
more.  Despite  the  loss  of  the  bulk  of 
the  mound,  that  which  remains,  being 
of  considerable  thickness  and  exposed 
on  the  upper  end,  is  still  a  great  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  visitors,  —  not  to 
make  mention  of  the  large  heaps  that 
remain  practically  intact  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stream. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  local  expert,  it  was  ascer- 
tained "that  there  were  three  distinct 
periods  of  construction  in  this  mound, 
separated  by  intervals  of  abandon- 
ment, during  which  an  accumulation 
of  several  inches  of  vegetable  mould 
gathered  over  the  deposit.  The  low- 
est stratum  of  shells  extended  over 
about  one-eighth  of  the  surface  finally 
occupied  by  the  mound,  and  was  three 
feet  in  thickness.  At  the  base  were 
found  the  stumps  of  eight  or  ten  large 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  had  decayed 
to  powder,  leaving  conical  hollows, 
around  which  the  shells  were  packed. 
Above  this  stratum  was  a  layer  of  veg- 
etable mould,  which  measured,  allow- 
ing for  that  which  had  filtered  down 
through  the  neighboring  shells,  about 
four  inches  in  thickness.  The  second 
stratum  of  shells  extended  the  area  of 


the  heap  and  added  about  six  more 
feet  to  its  height.  Over  this  was  an- 
other layer  of  mould  three  inches 
deep,  and  upon  this  layer  were  found 
the  stumps  of  five  or  six  large  trees  of 
unrecognizable  species,  which  to  a  di- 
ameter of  two  or  more  feet  had  grown 
up  entirely  within  and  upon  the  shells. 
The  wood  of  these  trees  had  been 
somewhat  preserved  by  the  shells 
which  had  been  afterwards  thrown 
around  them,  so  that  the  stumps  held 
their  form  while  being  dug  around, 
although  the  wood  was  easily  crum- 
bled in  the  fingers.  The  third  stratum 
finished  the  heap,  and  at  the  time  of 
destruction  had  over  it  a  layer  of 
about  two  inches  of  soil. 

The  evidences  of  aboriginal  occupa- 
tion scattered  throughout  the  mound 
are  many  and  various,  and,  were  they 
needed,  furnish  conclusive  proof  as  to 
the  character  of  the  people  who  de- 
posited the  shells.  From  what  had 
been  discovered  in  the  many  explora- 
tions of  the  other  heaps,  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  find  in  the  whale- 
back  mound  tools  and  implements  of 
Indian  use.  These,  in  truth,  we  do 
find,  although  in  no  great  numbers; 
for  it  is  probable  that  the  aboriginal 
village,  where  most  of  these  things 
would  naturally  be  found,  was  re- 
moved at  a  slight  distance  from  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mound. 

At  innumerable  places  among  the 
shells  were  small  beds  of  ashes  and 
charcoal,  ranging  in  quantity  from  a 
few  quarts  to  several  bushels.    These 
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countless  beds  of  coal  denoted  places 
where  the  savages  had  cooked  their 
oysters  and  other  food.  Two  or  three 
fireplaces  built  of  stone  in  the  form  of 
a  half  circle  were  disclosed,  each  con- 
taining several  hundred  pounds  of 
stone.  Upon  and  near  these  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  banquets  of 
savages. 

In  different  parts  of  this  mound  ap- 
peared the  bones  of  nearly  every  im- 
portant animal  living  in  this  region 
when  the  first  white  men  .  arrived. 
There  were  identified  bones  of  the 
bear,  lynx,  wild-cat,  raccoon,  otter, 
mink,  seal,  skunk,  rabbit,  caribou  and 
deer.  Skeletons  of  a  wolf  and  panther 
were  also  found.  Parts  of  a  turtle  and 
numerous  bones  of  the  smelt  and 
other  fish  appeared  at  intervals,  to- 
gether with  the  shells  of  the  clam, 
quahaug,  scallop  and  other  mollusks. 
Many  of  these  animal  bones  were  in 
little  piles  of  a  peck  or  less,  and  in 
such  a  condition  as  betokened  their 
previous  servitude  in  a  primeval  soup 
or  other  similar  dish.  The  bones  were 
broken  rather  short  and  cracked  open 
so  as  to  obtain  the  marrow,  which 
portion  of  the  animal  anatomy,  as  is 
known  by  the  most  unlearned,  is  es- 
teemed as  a  charming  delicacy,  by  un- 
civilized peoples. 

The  more  or  less  complete  skel- 
etons of  six  human  beings  were  found 


on  the  heap;  and  of  these  only  two 
showed  signs  of  ceremonious  burial, 
being  near  the  top  of  the  mound,  no 
doubt  placed  there  long  after  it  was 
completed.  Buried  with  them  were  a 
few  beads  of  beaten  copper  and  some 
broken  pottery.  The  other  four  skel- 
etons were  lower  down  in  the  shells, 
and  had  no  relics  to  accompany  them. 
They  appeared  to  lie  at  full  length,  as 
if  fallen  where  they  lay,  and  the  shells 
had  accumulated  over  them.  The 
skulls  were  very  broad,  much  broader 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  Indian.  To 
account  for  the  presence  of  these 
skeletons  in  the  mound  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty;  for  it  seems  unnatural 
that  the  savages  would  bury  the  bod- 
ies of  their  dead  among  the  refuse 
from  their  feasts.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  can  we  in  these  cases  suspect 
cannibalism;  for  in  such  an  event  the 
bones  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
scattered  far  and  wide.  It  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  at  least  the 
two  lying  near  the  top  were  placed 
there  in  formal  burial  at  a  time  long 
subsequent  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
heap,  which  period  of  abandonment 
we  shall  find  to  be  a  period  of  much 
uncertainty. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot 
acquit  the  shell-heap  makers  of  all 
complicity  in  masticating  their  fellow- 
men.  In  strict  regard  for  truth,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  disclosed  that  frag- 
ments of  human  bones  were  found 
mixed  with  those  of  other  animals  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  preclude  any 
other  theory  than  cannibalism  to  ac- 
count for  them.  Broken  short  and 
split  lengthwise,  they  show  undoubted 
successful  attempts  to  procure  the 
marrow,  and,  moreover,  when  found, 
they  were  in  such  location  and  sur- 
roundings as  to  prove  that  they  once 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
soup  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 

Large  quantities  of  pottery  were 
taken  out,  mostly  broken  beyond  re- 
pair. It  is  of  a  rude  description,  made 
of  clay  mixed  with  sand  or  powdered 
shells,  and  is  similar  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution to  most  of  the  other  pottery 
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found  in  the  East,  which  is  never  of 
the  most  expert  make.  The  articles 
were  commonly  in  the  form  of  round- 
bottomed  vessels  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  diameter.  The  bottom  was 
frequently  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
ness, while  the  sides  and  top  were 
comparatively  thin.  Some  pieces  had 
holes  near  the  top,  where  bails  or  han- 
dles were  inserted.  Very  little  of  the 
pottery  was  found  in  the  lower  stra- 
tum, and  that  was  of  decidedly  inferior 
grade,  plain  or  with  scarcely  any  orna- 
mentation, and  having  straight  edges 
or  rims.  The  pottery  in  the  middle 
and  upper  strata  showed  a  decided  ad- 
vance both  in  quality  and  in  execution. 
The  vessels  had  flaring  rims  and  were 
comparatively  well  ornamented,  —  al- 
though at  best  the  Indian  ceramic  art 
was  never  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Sevres. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  mound, 
it  was  very  barren  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments. Two  or  three  rude  chisels  of 
stone  and  a  few  stone  flakes,  together 
with  a  not  very  large  number  of  bone 
points  and  deer  horns  with  ends  used 
as  punches  or  spear  heads,  comprised 
about  all  the  implements  in  this  im- 
mense deposit.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  these  heaps  are 
merely  kitchen-middens,  or  places  of 
food  refuse,  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  in  them  little  else  than  those 
relics  that  are  directly  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  food,  such  as  fire- 
places and  pottery,  together  with  the 
bones  of  animals  and  the  cast  off  shells 
of  the  bivalves.  For  our  spear- 
heads, bone-points,  chisels,  hammers, 
sinkers  and  numerous  other  tools  and 
implements,  we  have  only  to  search 
the  fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Indeed,  the  whole  region  for  miles 
around,  particularly  the  shores  and 
islands  of  the  river  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  several  beautiful  lakes 
near  by,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  traces 
of  Indian  life. 

The  two  principal  heaps  remaining 
to  be  described  are  considerably 
smaller  than  the  whaleback  mound, 
and  are  situated  on  the  same  side  of 


the  river.  One,  a  few  rods  above,  is 
on  high  land  and  covered  with  soil,  no 
part  of  it  being  visible  from  the  river. 
One  or  two  small  gullies  have  cut  into 
it,  exposing  the  shells  on  the  landward 
side.  Many  traces  of  shells  are  found 
in  the  fields  near  by,  and  doubtless  if 
the  soil  were  removed  and  extensive 
explorations  made  a  large  additional 
quantity  of  shells  would  be  disclosed. 
The  other  mound  is  on  low  land  near 
the  outer  angle  of  the  river  bend,  and 
occupies  a  rather  large  area;  but  the 
depth  is  nowhere  more  than  three 
feet,  except  in  the  case  of  a  small  bar- 
rier for  a  few  rods  along  the  shore. 
The  waters  of  the  incoming  tide  strike 
headlong  against  this  bank,  and  with- 
out a  doubt  many  feet  of  shells  have 
been  worn  away. 

It  is  generally  noticeable  that  the 
shells  in  all  the  heaps  are  of  great  size, 
some  of  them  being  of  immense  di- 
mensions as  compared  with  the  ordi- 
nary oyster  of  to-day.  Those  of  a  foot 
in  length  are  repeatedly  found,  while 
a  few  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  have 
been  secured.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  whaleback  mound  a  rather  imper- 
fect shell  was  taken  out,  whose  cavity 
nevertheless  was  intact,  measuring 
one  foot  long  and  eight  inches  wide. 
Its  original  length  exceeded  sixteen 
inches,  and  the  animal  whose  habita- 
tion it  had  been  would  have  filled  a 
pint  measure.  The  shells  are  found  to 
be  almost  invariably  single,  and  a  long 
search  would  be  necessary  to  find  the 
two  valves  of  an  oyster  together.  They 
are  long,  narrow  and  somewhat 
curved  or  scimiter  shaped,  and  arc 
bleached  white,  having  lost  their  origi- 
nal color.  Those  near  the  bottom  of  a 
large  heap  can  often  be  crumbled  in 
the  fingers. 

The  total  quantity  of  shells  con- 
tained in  all  the  mounds  and  smaller 
heaps  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Dam- 
ariscotta  river  has  been  variously 
estimated.  Doctor  Jackson,  once  state 
geologist  of  Maine,  by  a  computation 
the  details  of  which  are  lost  to  history, 
once  asserted  that  there  were  forty- 
five  million  cubic  feet  of  shells  in  the 
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deposits  at  this  place;  but  what  au- 
thority he  had  for  naming  so  immense 
a  quantity  passes  the  understanding 
of  the  present  writer,  —  and  in  lack  of 
supporting  data  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce his  figures  a  great  exaggera- 
tion. In  fact,  most  of  the  estimates 
made  in  regard  to  these  deposits,  as 
well  as  to  the  other  famous  mounds  of 
the  world,  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  a  facile  imagination.  Making 
allowance  for  shells  washed  away  by 
the  river  and  removed  by  the  hand  of 
man,  we  may  confidently  assert  that 
there  were  probably  about  five  million 
cubic  feet  of  shells  originally  deposited 
hereabouts.  This,  it  will  be  admitted, 
is  a  sufficiently  large  number  to  make 
many  people  familiar  with  the  virtues 
of  these  delicious  bivalves.  To  trans- 
port so  enormous  a  mass  of  shells 
would  require  one  hundred  freight 
trains,  each  containing  forty  cars. 
The  quantity  of  oysters  consumed  by 
the  savages  in  their  long  feeding  upon 
these  grounds  would  have  measured 
nearly  three  million  gallons.  This  vol- 
ume of  oysters  would  fill  a  structure 
three  times  the  size  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  and  there  would  be  left  of 
the  succulent  animals  enough  to  fill 
the  great  tun  of  Heidelberg  six  times, 
with  a  remainder  still  sufficient  to  give 
every  Indian  in  the  United  States  a 
most  satisfactory  meal. 

There  are  more  theories,  than  one 
as  to  the  time  of  the  origin  and  com- 
pletion of  the  mounds  and  as  to  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  them. 
To  almost  every  imaginable  people, 
from  the  Phoenicians  to  the  North- 
men, has  this  work  been  ascribed.  It 
has  appeared  to  some  minds  that  the 
more  foreign  the  people  who  could 
possibly  be  connected  with  this  coast, 
the  more  likely  were  they  to  have  left 
these  remains  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
Damariscotta.  Be- 
cause    some     of     the 

'""" --,    bone  implements  here 

....-...---"""  found  resemble  those 
of  the  Eskimos,  that 
people  forsooth  held 
high  carnival  on  these 
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grounds  in  primeval  feasts;  and  be- 
cause the  Northmen  are  supposed  to 
have  once  visited  this  coast,  and  there 
are  similar  kitchen-middens  in  Den- 
mark, they  likewise  are  adjudged  to 
have  fed  upon  the  oysters  of  this  bay 
and  to  have  completed  these  heaps.  It 
would  seem,  however,  more  natural, 
although  perhaps  not  so  ingenious,  to 
impute  these  doings  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  region.  For  every 
tool,  implement  and  vessel  bears  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  Indian  occu- 
pation, no  instrument  having  been  dis- 
covered to  suggest  any  other  people. 
Moreover,  it  is  highly  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  these  heaps  had  an  origin 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  smaller  mounds  scattered 
over  the  continent,  which  were  evi- 
dently laid  by  the  Indians  or  other 
peoples  who  inhabited  this  country  for 
uncounted  centuries.  To  a  savage 
the  one  great  object  of  existence  was 
to  supply  material  for  his  appetite. 
He  turned  no  small  attention  to  the 
finny  tribes.  That  he  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  merits  of  oysters  is  beyond 
peradventure. 

There  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
the  region  contiguous  to  the  Damar- 
iscotta  was  a  favorite  resort  or  dwell- 
ing place  for  the  savages,  being  espe- 
cially favored  by  nature  in  land,  river 
and  lakes.  What  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  river  in  the  early  days  are 
shown  by  its  name,  which  in  the  desig- 
nation Damasek  or  Damariscotta,  — 
the  place  of  a  multitude  of  little  fishes, 
—  perpetuates  the  Indian  appreciation 
of  its  merits.  The  Damariscotta  is  in 
no  degree  unworthy  of  its  name  at  the 
present  day.  In  the  spring  millions  of 
alewives  are  dipped  out  by  nets  at  the 
falls  leading  from  the  lake,  and  in  the 
winter  the  frozen  surface  of  the  bay  is 
dotted  with  scores  of  small  houses  in 
which  tons  of  smelts  are  caught 
through  holes  in  the  ice.  The  oysters 
whose  shells  form  the  great  mounds 
were  probably  taken  from  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  particularly  the  bay  and 
the  portion  of  the  river  leading  from 
it  down  as  far  as  the  remotest  heaps 


extend.  Solid  beds  of  oyster  shells 
may  now  be  found  here  by  one  dig- 
ging in  the  flats  through  several  feet 
of  accumulated  mud  and  saw-dust; 
and  in  the  clear  waters  of  "Oyster 
Creek,"  flowing  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  bay,  white  oyster  shells  may  be 
seen  lying  upon  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  methods  used  by  Indians  gener- 
ally in  securing  oysters  were  of  the 
rudest  sort.  They  procured  the  shell 
fish  by  wading  out  and  picking  them 
up  at  low  tide,  and  by  diving.  The 
shells  were  usually  opened  by  being 
thrown  upon  beds  of  coal,  or  by  being 
cracked  on  rocks. 

There  is  no  proof  of  the  time  when 
the  mounds  were  abandoned,  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  about  three 
hundred  years  ago,  or  when  the  first 
white  men  arrived.  It  could  in  no 
wise  have  been  much  later,  for  there 
is  on  record  no  statement  of  any 
one  who  ever  saw  or  knew  of  an 
oyster  shell  being  thrown  upon  the 
heaps,  nor  has  any  article  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  been  discovered 
within  them.  But  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  Indians  in  their 
intercourse  with  Popham  would  have 
reported  the  existence  of  the  shell- 
heaps  as  a  curiosity,  were  they 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  of»eon- 
struction  and  engaged  in  making  peri- 
odical additions  to  the  mounds.  There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  good  reason 
for  believing  that  oysters  in  limited 
quantities  have  been  growing  in  Dam- 
ariscotta Bay  as  late  as  the  first  part 
of  the  present  century;  and  herein  lies 
the  plausibility  of  ascribing  a  com- 
paratively recent  date  to  the  Indian 
abandonment  of  the  grounds,  although 
it  is  certain  that  at  least  one  hundred 
years  ago  large  trees  were  growing 
upon  some  of  the  shell  deposits.  Oys- 
ters were  once  indigenous  not  only 
to  the  coast  of  Maine  but  also  to  the 
more  northern  waters  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton; 
and  artificial  shell-heaps  have  been 
found  in  all  these  regions.  By  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  water,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  they  have  succes- 
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sively  disappeared  from  Canadian  in- 
lets and  from  those  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts,  until  now  they  are 
found  in  appreciable  quantities  no 
further  north  than  Cape  Cod.  One 
cause  of  the  extinction  of  the  oyster 
at  Damariscotta  may  have  been  the 
large  amounts  of  saw-dust  thrown  into 
the  bay  from  the  mills  above. 

In  Denmark  and  in  Japan  the  origin 
of  the  shell-mounds  is  lost  in  the  dawn 
of  history,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  construction  of  similar  mounds  is 
known  to  have  been  going  on  in  other 
places  up  to  a  recent  date.  The  only 
evidence  we  can  rely  on  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mounds  themselves,  cov- 
ered with  large  trees  and  washed 
away  to  a  large  degree.  That  so  great 
an  erosion  as  must  have  occurred  on 
the  western  shore  could  have  taken 
place  in  three  hundred  years  is  open 
to  great  doubt ;  but  how  much  further 
back  we  can  place  the  desertion  of 
these  grounds  is  purely  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

Through  how  long  a  period  the  sav- 
ages made  use  of  the  oyster  beds  of 
this  river  is  even  beyond  conjecture. 
In  view  of  the  small  area  from  which 
the  oysters  were  taken  and  the  limited 
number  of  savages  who  could  have 
fed  here,  centuries  must  have  been 
required  to  complete  these  enormous 
heaps.  If  there  were  taken  from  the 
waters  every  hour  enough  of  the  bi- 
valves to  make  ten  gallons  of  the  oys- 
ters ready  for  eating,  there  would  be 
need  of  seventy  years,  using  every 
hour  of  daylight  in  the  whole  time,  to 
make  an  accumulation  of  so  vast  a 
quantity  of  shells.  Evidences  also  of 
long  interruptions  exist  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mounds  themselves.  It 
was  noted  previously,  for  example, 
that  in  the  great, mound  on  the  eastern 
shore  there  were  two  strata  of  vege- 
table mould  having  a  total  thickness 
of  seven  inches.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  take  a  hundred  years  for 


one  inch  of  mould  to  accumulate,  and 
on  this  reckoning  there  was  a  period 
of  seven  centuries,  during  which, 
through  causes  not  known,  few  if  any 
oysters  were  obtained.  In  further  as- 
surance of  a  long  period  of  abandon- 
ment, witness  the  great  trees  that  were 
found  to  have  grown  up  within  the 
shells  upon  the  second  layer  of  mould. 
From  lack  of  historical  record  and 
the  meagre  internal  evidence  of  the 
mounds  themselves,  the  investigator 
will  be  pardoned  if  he  is  not  dogmatic 
as  to  the  beginning  of  this  great  work. 
Most  interesting  would  it  be  if  we 
knew  what  contemporary  events  were 
taking  place  on  that  day  when  the  first 
few  oysters  were  gathered  by  savage 
hands  from  under  the  waters  of  the 
river  and  their  useless  shells  thrown 
upon  ground  that  had  hitherto  known 
them  not.  But  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  it  was  the  time  when  the  Athe- 
nians were  marking  on  their  own 
oyster  shells  the  exile  of  Aristides,  or 
whether  it  was  at  a  remote  period 
compared  to  which  the  ostracism  of 
the  famous  Grecian  was  but  as  yes- 
terday. 

However  wild  the  scenes  once  wit- 
nessed in  this  little  valley,  now  all  is 
calm.  The  countless  dusky  forms 
that  we  can  see  in  panoramic  vision 
are  now  only  part  of  the  dust  we  tread 
at  every  step.  We  can  sit  upon  the 
shelly  bank,  underneath  the  shade  of 
the  pine  trees,  and  muse  on  many 
things ;  but  what  we  have  before  us  is 
only  the  river  with  its  flowing  to  and 
fro,  and  the  pretty  coves  and  shaded 
shores  that  are  near  by.  We  may 
pluck  beside  the  shells  the  jewel  weed, 
the  bluebell  and  the  primrose;  and 
gaze  at  yonder  rower  as  he  glides 
down  the  stream  near  the  setting  of 
the  sun  and  watches  alternately  the 
blue  heron  standing  on  the  shore  and 
the  floating  rafts  of  seaweed  on  which 
a  flock  of  sand-pipers  have  settled  to 
pick  their  evening  meal. 


A   FORGOTTEN    FRIEND    OF  AMERICA 
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By  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman, 


I. 


XMKJSSL  REMEMBER,  sir,  with 
SRSrKc*  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
the  situation  of  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  who 
made  the  motion  for  the 
repeal.  In  that  crisis 
when  the  whole  interest 
of  the  Empire,  crammed  into  your 
lobbies  with  a  trembling  and  anx- 
ious expectation,  waited  almost  to 
a  winter's  return  of  light  their 
fate  from  your  resolutions.  When 
at  length  you  had  determined  in 
their  favor  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their 
deliverer  in  the  well-earned  triumph  of 
his  important  victory,  from  the  whole 
of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose 
an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and 
transport.  They  jumped  upon  him 
like  children  upon  a  long  absent  father. 
They  clung  about  him  as  captives 
about  their  redeemer.  Nor  did  he 
seem  insensible  to  the  best  of  all 
earthly  rewards,  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens.  Hope  ele- 
vated and  joy  brightened  his  crest. 
I  stood  near  him;  and  his  face,  to  use 
the  expression  of  the  Scripture  of  the 
first  martyr,  —  his  face  was  as  if  it 
had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.  I  do  not 
know  how  others  feel;  but  if  I  had 
stood  in  that  situation,  I  never  would 
have  exchanged  it  for  all  that  kings  in 
their  profusion  could  bestow." 

These  sonorous  periods  form  the 
climax  of  the  historical  section  of 
Burke's  great  speech  on  American 
Taxation.  They  refer  to  that  day  in 
February,  1766,  on  which  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  assured;  and  the 
man  whom  they  glorify  was  Henry 
Seymour  Conway.  He  is  a  dim  and 
shadowy  name  in  the  annals  of  late 
colonial  history  to-day.     But  in   the 


latter  half  of  last  century  there  were 
few  Englishmen  who  had  better  claim 
upon  the  affectionate  regard  of  Amer- 
icans. 

He  was  not  a  great  man ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  great  distinction.  Scarce 
any  figure  of  his  day  could  have  borne 
the  effulgent  setting  of  Burke's  rhet- 
oric and  suffered  less  by  contrast. 
There  was  little  of  Chatham's  genius 
in  him;  yet  he  had  all  Chatham's  in- 
stinctive sympathy  for  the  large  and 
generous  side  of  a  public  question;  he 
was  free  from  Chatham's  tyrannous 
ambition;  and  he  possessed  a  grace  of 
temper  to  which  his  great  contempo- 
rary was  a  stranger.  In  an  age  of 
eminently  clever  men,  his  wits  did  not 
shine  preeminent  when  compared  with 
those  of  Walpole,  Wilkes  and  Selwyn; 
but  he  was  as  virile  as  Walpole  was 
effeminate,  as  comely  as  Wilkes  was 
ugly,  and  as  full  of  sturdy  common 
sense  as  Selwyn  was  of  cynical  non- 
sense. At  a  time  when  the  emolu- 
ments of  public  office  were  generally 
recognized  as  a  legitimate  crutch  for 
infirm  private  fortune,  and  when  Rig- 
by  was  extracting  enormous  profits 
out  of  his  paymastership  of  the  forces, 
Conway,  though  a  poor  man,  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  place  in  the  Household, 
and  even  of  his  regiment,  for  the  sake 
of  an  independent  vote  in  Parliament. 

No  public  man  of  his  day  had  dis- 
played more  signal  courage  on  the 
field  of  battle  or  missed  death  there 
by  a  narrower  margin.  Yet  none  was 
quicker  to  own  that  there  were  some 
things  he  dare  not  do,  and  that  to  con- 
nive at  measures  which  would  incite 
Englishmen  to  just  rebellion  was  one 
of  them.  His  estimate  of  friendship  in 
a  world  of  official  self-seekers  was  of 
such  sort  as  to  cause  him  to  refuse  to 
replace  Granby  in  high  office,  and  his 
notions  of  public  service  were  so  un- 
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common  as  to  lead  him  for  a  consid- 
erable time  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  pay  of  a 
Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
"You  are  a  phenomenon,"  blurted  out 
King  George,  who  never  quite  knew 
how  to  deal  with  an  honest  man;  "I 
can  satisfy'  nobody  else,  and  you  will 
not  take  even  what  is  offered  to  you." 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  in  a 
day  of  notoriously  loose  life,  when  a 
Prime  Minister  could  flaunt  his  mis- 
tresses in  the  world's  face  at  New- 
market, and  participants  in  the  Med- 
menham  Mysteries  escape  impeach- 
ment at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
Walpole  rallied  Conway's  wife,  Lady 
Ailesbury,  upon  never,  having  claimed 
the  Whichnovre  flitch  of  bacon,  this 
being  the  guerdon  of  those  who  after 
a  year  and  a  day  of  married  life  would 
take  oath  that  they  still  preferred  each 
other  to  all  the  world. 

It  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
Walpole's  picture  of  his  cousin  is 
somewhat  idealized,  for  Walpole's 
treatment  of  friend  and  foe  alike  was 
generally  partial  and  colored  by  preju- 
dice. But  there  was  genuine  feeling 
behind  the  burst  of  tears  with  which 
he  greeted  Conway's  safe  return  from 
the  wars  in  1763,  and  there  was  more 
than  a  mere  sentiment  in  the  regard 
which  caused  him  to  offer  to  divide 
his  fortune  with  his  friend  when  the 
latter  was  deprived  of  his  employ- 
ments by  the  King  in  the  following 
year.  Indeed  it  is  significant  of  Con- 
way's hold  upon  the  men  of  his  day, 
that  at  this  time  three  offers  of  a  very 
considerable  income  should  have  been 
made  to  him  from  three  independent 
quarters,  and  that  he  should  have  de- 
clined them  all.  This  high  integrity 
and  courage  11  n marred  by  any  taint  of 
priggishness  w,as  so  generally  recog- 
nized, that  Conway's  worth  to  a  min- 
istry was  always  greater  than  his 
somewhat  ordinary  gifts  as  an  orator 
and  statesman  seemed  to  justify. 
Amid  the  crew  of  Graftons,  Sand- 
wiches, Dashwoods  and  Rigbvs  who 
adorned  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Conway's  character  shone  preeminent; 


and  it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the 
two  motions  which  repealed  the 
Stamp  Act  and  brought  the  War  of  In- 
dependence to  a  close  should  have 
been  made  by  him. 

II. 

Henry  Seymour  Conway,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  Francis  Seymour,  first 
Lord  Conway,  was  born  in  1721.  His 
elder  brother  inherited  the  title,  and 
was  in  due  time  created  Earl,  and  then 
Marquis,  of  Hertford.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  the  first  wife  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  the  two  cousins, 
Henry  Conway  and  Horace  Walpole, 
were  lifelong  friends.  The  boy,  who 
had  a  singularly  gracious  presence, 
sweet  voice  and  winning  manner,  was 
early  destined  for  the  army,  though 
his  friends  were  glad  to  supplement 
his  chance  of  advancement  there  by 
introducing  him  to  Parliament  as  soon 
as  opportunity  offered.  This  became 
possible  when  Conway's  elder  brother 
married  one  of  the  beautiful  Fitzroys, 
daughter  to  the  second  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, and  sister  to  that  third  Duke,  who 
has  come  down  to  posterity  spitted 
upon  the  pen  of  Junius.  The  first  ne- 
gotiations for  the  return  of  the  twenty- 
year-old  boy  for  Thetford  fell  through ; 
but  he  was  elected  for  an  Irish  con- 
stituency in  October,  1741.  Before  he 
could  take  his  seat,  however,  his  re- 
turn to  the  British  Parliament  from 
Hio'ham  Ferrers  was  effected;  and  for 
the  next  forty-two  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months  just  previous 
to  the  American  War,  he  never  lacked 
a  place  there. 

The  twenty  years  that  followed  his 
entrance  into  Parliament  were  largely 
given  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  dearly  loved,  and  in  which  he 
speedily  acquired  distinction.  Before 
he  was  one-and-twenty  he  had  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Footguards;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1742  he  crossed  to  Flanders  in  hope 
of  seeing  genuine  service.  His  jour- 
ney was  by  way  of  Bruges,  which  he 
found  to  be  a  "clean,  old-fashioned 
town,    that    has    nothing    to    be    said 
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either  for  or  against  it,  but  the  neat- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  puts  me  in 
mind  of  a  cleanly  old  woman,  smug 
and  insipid." 

His  headquarters  were  at  Ghent, 
where,  instead  of  that  participation  in 
martial  glory  of  which  he  had 
dreamed,  he  found  himself  reduced  to 
"sitting  at  home  in  his  dimity  night- 
gown, reading,  both  morning  and 
evening."  Even  such  a  man  of  peace  as 
Walpole  was  struck  with  the  exceed- 
ing calm  that  brooded  over  Flanders  in 
this  summer  of  1742,  and  wrote  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann: 

"Our  troops  are  as  peaceable  as  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  except  some  bickerings 
and  blows  about  beef  with  butchers  and 
about  sacraments  with  friars.  You  know 
the  English  can  eat  no  meat,  and  be  civil 
to  no  god  but  their  own." 

The  next  year  he  was  present  at 
Dettingen,  but  that  was  all,  inasmuch 
as  the  cautious  Hanoverian  who  com- 
manded his  brigade  kept  it  carefully 
out  of  the  fight,  to  Conway's  great 
mortification.  Indeed  it  was  not  until 
1745,  when  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
took  command  of  the  army  and  ap- 
pointed Conway  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp, that  the  activities  in  which  his 
soul  delighted  opened  to  him.  In 
May  he  won  distinction  by  great  per- 
sonal bravery  at  Fontenoy ;  the  follow- 
ing year  he  made  the  campaign  of 
Culloden,  and  in  1747  covered  himself 
with  glory  before  Maestricht. 

"Harry  Conway,"  wrote  Walpole  to 
Montague,  "whom  nature  designed  for  a 
hero  of  romance,  but  who  is  deplace  in  ordi- 
nary life,  did  wonders;  but  was  over- 
powered and  flung  down,  when  one  French 
hussar  held  him  by  the  hair,  while  another 
was  croing  to  stab  him;  at  that  instant  an 
English  serjeant  with  a  soldier  came  up, 
and  killed  the  latter,  but  was  instantly  killed 
himself;  the  soldier  attacked  the  other,  and 
Mr.  Conway  escaped,  but  was  afterward 
taken  prisoner;  is  since  released  on  parole, 
and  is  come  home  to  console  his  fair 
widow,  whose  brother,  Harry  Campbell, 
is  certainly  killed,  to  the  great  concern  of 
all  widows  who  want  consolation." 

The  fair  widow  in  question  was 
Caroline,  Countess  of  Ailesbury,  whom 
Conway  married  in  December  of  this 
year,  and  with  whom  he  lived  happily 


ever  after.  Therehadbeen  atime  when 
he  would  gladly  have  followed  his 
brother's  example  and  taken  to  him- 
self one  of  the  Fitzroys;  but  he  for- 
bore to  press  his  suit  on  the  advice  of 
Cousin  Horace,  who  thought  him  then 
quite  too  poor  and  undistinguished  to 
aspire  so  high.  It  doubtless  was  as 
well,  for  ten  years  after  the  marriage 
a  correspondent  of  Lord  Lyttleton 
speaks  of  their  life  together  as  "the 
most  reasonable  system  of  happiness, 
and  the  most  perfect  in  every  shape 
that  ever  existed,"  —  something  more 
than  could  be  said  of  most  of  the 
matches  in  which  the  Fitzroys  and 
their  contemporaries  bore  a  part. 

The  years  that  followed  Conway's 
marriage  were  spent  in  varied  service 
in  Minorca,  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  acted  as  Secretary  to  Lord 
Hartington  when  the  latter  was  made 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1754, 
and  did  much  in  a  critical  juncture  to 
win  Irish  hearts.  He  seems  to  have 
returned  poorer  than  he  went,  and  in 
1757  was  appointed,  in  conjunction 
with  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  ill-starred  Rochefort  ex- 
pedition. This  adventure  was  under- 
taken with  high  hopes,  and  enlisted  the 
service  of  men  like  Hawke,  Rodney, 
Cornwallis  and  Wolfe.  But  it  was 
subject  to  the  almost  desperate  disad- 
vantages of  a  divided  command  and 
an  impracticable  object.  Mordaunt 
was  an  invalid.  Conway  was  young 
and,  though  eager  to  act,  hesitated  to 
assume  sole  responsibility  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition  in  face  of 
the  enemy,  when  his  senior  refused  to 
lend  his  countenance  to  an  attack. 
The  result  was  that  the  attempt  failed, 
to  the  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
English  ministry  and  people.  Con- 
way's personal  conduct  was  beyond 
reproach,  but  it  afforded  some  pre- 
monition of  that  indecision  and  ina- 
bilitv  to  mark  out  a  bold  and  consist- 
ent line  of  policy  that  always  kept  him 
out  of  the  first  rank  of  generals  and 
statesmen. 

Comparatively  few  of  Conway's  let- 
ters have  been  published;  but  the  two 
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meagre  collections  that  have  seen  the 
light  belong  to  this  earlier  period  of 
his  public  life.  They  lack  the  sus- 
tained, albeit  often  artificial  cleverness 
of  Horace  Walpole's  epistolary  style, 
but  there  is  a  modest  grace  about  them 
that  bespeaks  the  real  character  of  the 
writer.  One  does  not  wonder  that 
Walpole,  who  unquestionably  had  a 
heart,  although  Macaulay  will  not  al- 
low the  world  to  believe  it,  loved  the 
nineteen-year-old  soldier  who  wrote 
to  him  in  1740: 

"You  cannot  imagine  how  happy  you 
make  me  with  that  charming  old  stock  of 
friendship  that  you  say  you  have  kept  in 
lavender  for  me.  It  is  a  treasure  that  I 
value  more  than  I  can  express,  and  without 
any  unreasonable  doubts  of  your  gratitude 
and  constancy  I  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  insured  it  when  we  parted; 
affection  would  be  no  longer  affection,  if 
it  was  not  attended  with  some  anxiety — if 
it  ceased  to  be  that  res  solliciti  plena  timoris. 
How  did  I  know  but  that  in  these  cursed 
piratical  times  I  might  have  been  robbed  of 
it?  To  think  of  making  new  ones  instead 
of  it,  would  be  like  that  old  Roman  logger- 
head, whom  Velleius  makes  honorable 
mention  of,  who  threatened  the  people,  if 
they  lost  the  old  Corinthian  statues,  that 
they  should  find  new  ones  in  their  stead. 
Indeed  I  must  have  recourse  to  better  times 
than  these,  if  I  would  find  another  friend- 
ship worthy  to  succeed  it.  I  won't  make 
you  any  compliments;  it  is  none,  God 
knows,  to  tell  you  that  I  love  "you,  if  possi- 
ble, more  than  ever,  and  can  forgive  you 
anything  but  doubting  of  it." 

Again  he  expressed  his  modest  in- 
terest in  the  artistic  trifles  that  were 
ever  coming  over  sea  to  Walpole  for 
the  adornment  of  his  gingerbread  villa 
at  Strawberry  Hill; 

"For,  to  say  the  truth,  I  long  to  see  you; 
indeed,  I  heartily  wish  I  had  been  at  the  un- 
packing of  your  virtu,  for  I  love  to  see 
pretty  things,  though  I  don't  understand 
them;  and  for  your  Tiberius,  Vespasian  and 
Octavia,  I  honor  them,  and  most  obsequi- 
ously kiss  their  hands,  if  they  have  any. 
What  closet  have  you  fitted  up?" 

Or,  he  retails  a  ban  mot  of  Lady 
Thanet's: 

"Lord  Batcman  told  her  at  the  Bath  that 
he  had  Sir  Robert's  (i.  e.,  Walpole's)  head 
in  his  pocket.  'Are  you  sure  of  it?'  says 
she.      'Nothing   surer.'      'Why,   then,'   says 


she,  'you  cannot  possibly  do  so  well  as  to 
put  it  on  your  shoulders.'  " 

The  letters  abound  in  examples  of 
the  sterling  good  sense  that  kept  Con- 
way unspoiled  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. Here  is  his  estimate  of  him- 
self at  twenty-two,  in  rebuttal  of 
what  he  deems  Walpole's  too  flat- 
tering opinion: 

"I  am  vastly  inclined  to  think  well  of  my- 
self already,  but  that  I  meet  with  so  many 
rubs  every  day,  so  many  mementoes  of  my 
own  pauvrcte,  and  if  you  don't  abate  a  little 
of  your  goodness  for  me  you  will  really 
make  me  as  vain  as  I  am  foolish.  To  say 
I  am  too  good  for  a  soldier!  I  remember 
a  man,  Horry,  who  was  born  a  footman, 
and  to  whom  nature  had  given  extraordi- 
nary talents  for  that  station.  He  might 
have  made  a  tolerable  valet-de-chambre  but 
that  his  friends  persuaded  him  he  had  parts 
suited  to  the  stage.  He  applied  to  Mr.  Rich, 
obtained  a  diadem  for  his  first  appearance, 
had  the  misfortune  not  to  please,  fell  down 
all  the  ranks  of  the  theatre  from  a  king  to 
a  snuff-candle,  and — starved/' 

Conway  always  had  a  pretty  gift, 
too,  at  turning  an  epigrammatic 
phrase,  as  when  he  dubbed  Frederick 
the  Great,  "that  anointed  highway- 
man," and  congratulated  Dundas  and 
Rigby,  his  opponents  in  Parliament, 
upon  their  possession  of  "the  gift  of 
tongues  —  double  tongues." 


III. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of 
the  Rochefort  expedition,  Conway 
would  probably  have  seen  service 
in  America.  But  as  it  was,  both  Pitt 
and  the  King  were  out  of  conceit  with 
him,  and  Quebec  fell  to  Wolfe  instead. 
Conway  was  promoted  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, however,  in  1759,  saw  active  ser- 
vice again  in  1761,  and  from  the  close 
of  that  year  until  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1763  was  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  on  the  Continent.  Upon 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  he  returned 
to  England  to  enter  upon  what  may 
be  termed  his  Parliamentary  career, 
—  although,  as  has  been  indicated,  he 
had  already  been  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 
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The  state  of  parties  during  the  peri- 
od which  separates  the  death  of 
George  II.  from  the  rise  of  the  younger 
Pitt  into  a  position  of  power  backed 
by  a  well  recognized  following  and 
pledged  to  a  definite  policy  may  be 
described  as  little  less  than  chaotic. 
The  old  designations  of  Whig  and 
Tory  lost  much  of  their  significance 
with  the  accession  of  the  English-born 
and  English-speaking  George  III. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  pro- 
posed to  be  his  own  minister,  and  that 
his  pet  policy  of  "men,  not  measures" 
meant  the  practical  exclusion  from 
high  office  of  all  who  were  not 
pliant  enough  to  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  the  royal  will.  In  1763,  it 
might  properly  be  said  that  there  were 
no  parties,  though  cliques,  factions 
and  personal  followings  were  numer- 
ous enough.  The  most  influential  of 
these  were  the  so-called  "King's 
Friends,"  sometimes  in  office  and 
sometimes  out,  but  his  henchmen  ever. 
None  stood  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
country  for  any  great  political  policy, 
although  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
were  animated  by  high  political  prin- 
ciple and  may  be  reckoned  the  fore- 
runners of  the  nineteenth  century  Lib- 
erals. This  group  embodied  what  was 
best  in  the  character  and  ideals  of  the 
old  Whig  families.  Burke  was  the  ex- 
ponent of  its  political  philosophy;  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  were  its  protagonists 
in  the  House  of  Lords;  while  men 
like  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sir  George 
Savile  and  Conway  represented  it  in 
the  Commons.  One  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  group  was  that  its 
members  could  not  be  bought,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  dissociate  the 
public  service  from  private  advantage 
and  convenience  in  their  contempla- 
tion of  political  themes. 

Another  little  company  of  earnest 
men  reckoned  Chatham  their  leader. 
Lord  Shelburne  stood  prominent 
among  them  in  the  Lords,  while  the 
rugged  eloquence  of  Barre  voiced 
their  influence  in  the  Commons.  They 
were  less  worthy  to  be  called  a  party 


than  the  followers  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, in  so  far  as  their  bond  of  union 
was  more  distinctly  a  personal  one; 
and  their  influence  was  always  ham- 
pered by  what  may  be  termed  their 
political  impracticability.  They  were 
a  divisive  element  in  every  administra- 
tion of  which  as  a  group  they  formed 
a  part. 

The  Bedfords  were  neither  a  party 
nor  a  clique,  but  a  gang.  Principles 
they  abhorred,  though  they  could 
muster  a  fearsome  array  of  prejudices. 
They  were  true  to  none  but  one  an- 
other, and  to  one  another  only  so  far 
as  they  realized  the  advantage  which 
a  crew  enjoys  over  the  isolated  indi- 
vidual when  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 
Indeed  they  were  commonly  known 
as  the  "Bloomsbury  Crew,"  and  Rich- 
ard Rigby  was  their  boatswain. 

When  Conway  returned  to  England 
early  in  1763,  he  evidently  purposed  to 
settle  down  to  a  considerable  residence 
at  home  for  he  refurnished  his  house  at 
Park  Place  on  the  Thames.  Walpole 
was  duly  consulted  about  the  style  of 
chairs  to  be  purchased,  and  brought 
the  weight  of  his  high  authority  and 
large  experience  to  bear  upon  the 
problem.  Then  both  cousins  turned 
their  thoughts  to  politics. 

Bute  had  lately  fallen  under  the 
weight  of  almost  unexampled  popular 
execration.  His  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  one 
of  the  most  unprincipled  libertines 
who  ever  disgraced  high  office,  and  so 
incompetent  to  deal  with  fiscal  ques- 
tions that  any  sum  of  five  figures  was 
said  to  be  an  impenetrable  secret  to 
him,  had  been  succeeded  by  George 
Grenville.  Indeed  the  new  ministry 
was  practically  Grenville's,  although 
he  had  associated  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
with  himself  as  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  looked  to  the  Blooms- 
bury  Crew  for  his  support.  Grenville 
was  a  shade  more  respectable  than  the 
company  he  kept,  which  is  saying  very 
little  for  him.  His  greed  for  the  de- 
tails of  official  business  was  consum- 
ing, and  he  did  not  lack  certain  quali- 
fications   for    the    administration    of 
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finance.  "He  had  powers  not  univer- 
sally possessed;  could  he  have  en- 
forced payment  of  the  Manilla  ran- 
som, he  could  have  counted  it"  said 
Johnson  eight  years  later,  at  once 
damning-  Grenville  with  faint  praise 
and  indirectly  contrasting  him  with 
his  predecessor.  But  he  was  a  stub- 
born, arbitrary  and  rather  truculent 
minister.  His  great  experience  of 
public  life,  however,  genuine  consti- 
tutional learning,  natural  independ- 
ence of  character,  unfailing  flow  of 
speech  and  perfect  mastery  of  a  certain 
hammer-and-tongs  style  of  oratory 
made  him  a  power  in  debate. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  ministry 
was  the  arrest,  under  a  general  war- 
rant, of  the  notoriously  unprincipled 
but  very  brilliant  radical,  John  Wilkes. 
Wilkes  had  cleverly  expressed  the 
popular  hatred  of  the  Bute  ministry 
in  his  paper,  The  North  Briton.  In  the 
celebrated  Number  45,  which  ap- 
peared April  23,  1763,  he  attacked  the 
Royal  speech  which  had  brought  the 
session  of  the  preceding  winter  to  a 
close.  Though  the  language  of  the 
attack  would  now  be  thought  ex- 
tremely guarded,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
proach to  direct  censure  of  the  King 
himself,  the  ministry  determined  to 
crush  Wilkes;  and  the  attempt  which 
they  inaugurated  dragged  its  slow 
length  over  the  next  decade,  its  defeat 
finally  resulting  in  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  at  least  three  great  constitu- 
tional principles. 

Conway's  return  to  Parliament  co- 
incided with  the  beginning  of  this 
persecution,  and  although  he  had  no 
desire  to  go  into  opposition,  he  at  once 
took  his  place  beside  the  liberal 
Whigs  in  protesting  against  all  arbi- 
trary procedure.  He  was  not  naturally 
a  partisan;  he  held  civil  and  military 
appointments  that  were  within  the  gift 
of  the  King;  and  the  King's  feelings 
in  the  present  juncture  were  no  secret. 
He  was,  moreover,  very  largely  de- 
pendent upon  these  employments  for 
the  means  of  livelihood.  When  there- 
fore it  became  known  that  the  King 
was  angry  with  him  and  Grenville  did 


his  best  to  bespeak  his  uncompromis- 
ing support  for  the  government,  the 
temptation  may  well  have  proved  no 
light  one. 

But  Conway,  who  had  already  as- 
serted his  convictions  in  the  matter  by 
voice  and  vote,  refused  to  surrender 
his  freedom,  and  finally  sealed  his  fate 
by  again  speaking  and  voting  against 
Grenville  upon  the  subject  of  Gen- 
eral Warrants,  in  February,  1764. 
George  III.  was  incapable  of  over- 
looking such  contumacy  as  this,  and 
Conway  speedily  found  himself  de- 
prived not  only  of  his  place  in  the 
Household,  but  even  of  his  regiment. 
In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  dated  April 
21,  1764,  Walpole  tells  him  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  how  the  news  got 
abroad : 

"I  write  to  you  with  a  very  bad  head- 
ache; I  have  passed  a  night  for  which 
George  Grenville  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
shall  pass  many  an  uneasy  one.  Notwith- 
standing I  heard  from  everybody  I  met 
that  your  Regiment  as  well  as  Bedchamber 
were  taken  away,  I  would  not  believe  it,  till 
last  night  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  told  me 
that  the  night  before  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford said  to  her,  'Are  you  not  very  sorry 
for  poor  Mr.  Conway?  He  has  lost  every- 
thing.' When  the  Witch  of  Endor  pities, 
one  knows  she  has  raised  the  devil." 

To  be  disgraced  by  George  III.  for 
loyalty  to  constitutional  principles 
when  so  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
kingdom  were  ready  to  identify  the 
constitution  with  royal  prejudice  was 
no  mean  honor,  and  Conway's. posi- 
tion was  henceforth  a  well  recognized 
and  highly  influential  one.  His  con- 
stancy aroused  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  friends,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  Pitt  and  his  following  might  join 
the  Rockingham  Whigs  in  putting  the 
Bedford  henchmen  to  confusion.  But 
Pitt  was  either  so  cautious  or  so  sulky 
that  nothing  came  of  the  negotiation. 
It  soon  became  evident  however  that 
the  ministry  must  go  down  before  the 
combined  pressure  of  the  people's 
hatred,  the  King's  restiveness  under 
Grenville's  arrogant  self-assertion,  and 
the  danger  of  an  explosion  in  the  Col- 
onics.    The  end  came  in  the  summer 
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of  1765.  Rockingham  took  office  in 
July,  and  Conway,  as  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  kissed  the  hand  which  less 
than  eighteen  months  before  had  de- 
prived him  of  employment  and  in- 
come. As  Secretary  of  State  he  took 
the  place  lately  held  by  one  of  Wilkes' 
persecutors,  who,  as  that  worthy  said, 
had  "paid  the  debt  to  nature  and  gone 
to  join  the  dull  of  ancient  days";  and 
to  his  office  of  Secretary  was  added  the 
leadership  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thus  it  befell  that  in  the  important 
colonial  business  of  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion he  bore  a  prominent  part. 

IV. 

The  Stamp  Act  agitation  was  now 
at  its  height.  It  is  beside  the  purpose 
of  this  essay  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
account  of  the  inception  or  prosecu- 
tion of  this  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  internal  taxation  of  the  Colonies. 
The  notion  still  common  in  America, 
that  it  was  part  of  a  deliberate  scheme 
to  rob  the  Colonists  of  their  liberty, 
is  untenable.  Yet  Grenville's  political 
principles  were  of  a  sort  to  make  him 
an  admirable  representative  of  the 
King  in  such  a  juncture,  and  the 
King's  views  of  royal  prerogative  were 
so  exalted  as  almost  to  convince  even 
unprejudiced  and  well  informed  ob- 
servers that  the  lessons  of  the  old  Stu- 
art days  had  been  forgotten,  and  that 
the  Stamp  Act  might  prove  as  great  a 
menace  to  liberty  as  Ship  Money  had 
ever  been.  In  point  of  sober  fact, 
however,  the  Grenville  ministry  found 
itself  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
a  great  debt  incurred  by  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
military  glory  then  as  now  being  a 
costly  commodity.  In  the  attempt  to 
provide  increased  revenue,  import  du- 
ties at  colonial  ports  were  raised  and 
new  effort  made  to  enforce  the  Navi- 
gation Laws.  Irksome  as  these  things 
proved  to  the  Colonists,  they  were 
so  plainly  within  the  mother  country's 
right  that  there  seemed  to  be  little 
thought  of  organized  resistance.  But 
George  III.  had  no  thought  of  stop- 


ping here  in  his  drafts  upon  the  colo- 
nial purse.  The  internal  taxation  of 
America  represented  itself  to  him  as 
a  great  pecuniary  resource,  and  he 
urged  his  views  upon  his  minister  even 
to  the  point  of  suggesting  that  if  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  act  in  the 
matter,  more  pliable  instruments  of 
the  royal  will  were  to  be  found.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Grenville,  al- 
though he  must  have  had  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  warning  of  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  an  excise  ringing  in 
his  ears,  seemed  to  have  no  choice. 
In  1764,  Parliament  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  warned  the  Colonies  of 
what  they  might  expect,  and  served  to 
unite  Massachusetts  with  Virginia  in 
a  vigorous  remonstrance.  But  though 
the  legislatures  protested  and  Frank- 
lin hurried  over  sea  to  make  sure  that 
Parliament  understood  the  gravity  of 
the  situation,  there  was  no  turning 
Grenville  from  his  purpose;  and  in 
March,  1765,  the  Stamp  Act  was 
passed,  to  go  into  effect  in  the  follow- 
ing November. 

Then  the  storm  broke.  But  it  was 
not  until  late  in  the  autumn  that  its  se- 
verity or  its  significance  began  to  be 
realized  by  the  ministry  or  the  general 
public.  In  November,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  County  of  York,  plain 
spoken  Sir  George  Savile,  than  whom 
America  had  no  truer  friend,  bluntly 
paraphrased  the  feeling  of  the  great 
merchant  class  in  a  letter  to  Rocking- 
ham: 

"Our  trade  is  hurt;  what  the  devil  have 
you  been  a-doing?  For  our  part,  we  don't 
pretend  to  understand  your  politics  and 
American  matters,  but  our  trade  is  hurt; 
pray  remedy  it,  and  a  plague  of  you  if  you 
won't." 

When  Parliament  met  in  Decem- 
ber, plain  speech  of  this  sort  was  not 
wanting.  The  ministry  had  resolved 
upon  repeal,  although  unquestionably 
embarrassed  by  the  reports  of 
American  disorder  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  secret  opposition  of 
the  King  upon  the  other.  Nor  was 
their  resolution  entirely  unanimous. 
For    though    the    great    majority    of 
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their  leaders  were  true  liberals 
and  utterly  opposed  on  principle 
to  Grenville's  arbitrary  measures, 
there  were  still  some,  like  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  who  hesitated  at  so  radical  a 
change  of  policy  as  must  be  involved 
in  repeal.  From  December  17  until 
late  in  February  debate  recurred  at 
brief  intervals  to  American  affairs.  It 
was  the  last  great  Parliamentary  con- 
test in  which  Pitt  participated  as  a 
member  of  the  Commons.  It  was  the 
first  in  which  Edmund  Burke  took 
part.  Grenville  was  truculent  and 
Conway  pacific.  The  counsel  of  the 
Tories  was  divided.  Stanley  contended 
that  a  pepper-corn  in  acknowledgment 
of  sovereignty  was  better  than  millions 
paid  into  the  treasury  without  it,  while 
Blackstone,  who  was  then  just  pub- 
lishing his  famous  Commentaries,  held 
that  Parliament  had  no  right  whatever 
to  impose  internal  taxes  upon  the 
Colonies.  Wedderburne  had  his  fling 
at  Pitt,  and  Bickford  at  Grenville. 
Dowdeswell  was  businesslike,  as  be- 
came a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Fletcher  Norton  as  bitter  in  op- 
position as  he  had  been  reckless  in 
power. 

Out  of  the  storm  of  pros  and  cons, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  re- 
peal must  finally  issue,  and  on 
February  21,  1766,  Conway  made  his 
famous  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  that  end.  In  his  speech, 
Burke's  reference  to  which  has  been 
quoted,  he  told  the  Commons  that 
commerce  with  America  was  at  a 
standstill;  that  eight  merchants  found 
their  American  orders  to  the  extent  of 
£400,000  countermanded,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  £950,000  due  to  them  imper- 
illed; that  the  great  commercial  and 
manufacturing  centres  were  in  dire 
distress;  and  that  "petitions  would 
have  been  sent  from  every  trading 
town  in  England,  but  that  they  ap- 
prehended that  the  very  hearing  of 
their  petitions  would  delay  the  repeal." 
Then,  leaving  the  argument  of  mere 
policy,  he  dealt  with  the  higher  ques- 
tion of  right,  claiming  that  the  act  was 
essentially  oppressive  and  unjust,  prac- 


tically bereaving  the  King's  subjects 
of  their  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  en- 
abling Admiralty  courts  to  hale  a  man 
three  hundred  miles  from  his  home. 
Grenville  answered  and  Pitt  rejoined. 
But  the  conclusion  was  foregone,  and 
at  half  past  one  on  the  morning  of 
Washington's  thirty-fourth  birthday, 
the  House  divided,  giving  Conway  a 
majority  of  275  to  167.  As  he  left  the 
House  he  found  himself  beset  by  a 
throng  of  merchants,  who,  as  Walpole 
says,  "huzzaed  him  thrice,  stopped  him 
to  thank  and  compliment  him,  and 
made  a  lane  for  his  passage."  Pitt's 
appearance  was  greeted  with  like  ac- 
claim, while  Grenville  narrowly  es- 
caped a  serious  mobbing. 

The  repeal  was  now  assured,  and 
went  up  to  the  Lords  on  March  4,  re- 
ceiving the  royal  assent  a  fortnight 
later.  But  though  the  King  yielded  to 
force  of  circumstances,  he  had  long 
since  determined  to  get  rid  of  his  min- 
isters. Indeed  it  had  been  said  for 
some  time  that  "they  were  dead,  and 
lying  in  state;  and  that  Charles 
Townshend  (who  never  spoke  for 
them)  was  one  of  their  mutes."  The 
expected  happened  in  July,  almost  ex- 
actly a  year  from  the  date  of  Lord 
Rockingham's  accession  to  office.  On 
the  7th  the  King  informed  his  minis- 
ters that  he  had  sent  for  Pitt;  and  on 
the  13th  Conway  could  tell  Walpole 
that  Pitt  had  offered  him  the  same 
place  in  the  new  ministry  which  he 
had  held  in  the  old,  with  the  continued 
leadership  in  the  Commons,  since  he 
himself  was  to  enter  the  Lords  as  Earl 
of  Chatham. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in 
any  detail  the  official  life  of  Conway 
during  the  interval  which  separates 
the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  from  the 
beginning  of  the  War  of  American  In- 
dependence. He  remained  an  influen- 
tial member  of  Lord  Chatham's  ad- 
ministration even  after  Chatham  had 
retired  from  active  leadership  under 
the  cloud  of  his  strange  nervous  mal- 
ady. It  had  been  with  some  hesitation 
that  Conway  accepted  office  in  1766, 
when    Chatham's    ministry    was    first 
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formed;  but  he  consented  to  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  his  leadership  in  the 
House  might  serve  to  keep  the  Gren- 
ville  interest  in  abeyance,  and  the 
Rockingham  principles  if  not  the 
Rockingham  leaders  to  the  fore.  His 
position  therefore  was  at  best  a  very 
delicate  one.  It  became  painful  and 
embarrassing  in  the  extreme  a  few 
months  later,  when  five  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  Rockingham  adminis- 
tration who  had  enlisted  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Chatham  re- 
signed. It  would  have  been  well  had 
Conway  gone  with  them.  His  con- 
tinuance in  office  does  credit  to  his 
heart  rather  than  his  head.  He  was 
not  happy  there.  His  conduct  laid 
him  open  to  that  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency which  is  so  easy  to  make  and  so 
difficult  to  disprove.  His  situation 
grew  steadily  worse  as  the  ministry 
drifted  into  the  maw  of  the  Bedfords. 
If  Chatham  were  not  mad,  he  might  as 
well  have  been,  for  he  was  utterly  im- 
practicable, and  all  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Conway  soon  ceased. 
Charles  Townshend  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  a  man  of  wonderful 
brilliance,  but  of  little  political  princi- 
ple and  no  genuine  statesmanship. 
Walpole's  gibe,  that  in  addition  to 
knowing  neither  of  his  own  two  minds 
he  had  his  brother's  minds  to  know 
too,  had  just  truth  enough  in  its  bit- 
terness to  deserve  to  live.  Northing- 
ton,  who  after  dishonoring  the  Chan- 
cellorship under  Rockingham,  conde- 
scended to  disgrace  the  Lord  Presi- 
dentship under  Chatham,  was  another 
colleague;  while  as  time  went  on,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  hitherto 
been  counted  a  respectable  statesman, 
as  respectability  went  in  those  days, 
but  was  now  preparing  to  furnish 
Junius  with  material  for  his  immortal 
satire,  forged  into  first  place  and  as- 
sumed the  leadership  which  Chatham 
surrendered. 

In  later  years  Fox  charged  Con- 
way's weakness  in  consenting  to  serve 
in  such  a  ministry  with  being  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
next  decade.     But  Fox  was  ever  a 


lover  of  sweeping  statements.  It  must 
be  remembered  in  Conway's  behalf 
that  the  character  of  his  colleagues  — 
this  is  notably  true  in  the  case  of 
Grafton  —  was  not  fully  declared 
when  he  consented  to  serve  with  them, 
and  that  during  his  term  of  service  he 
was  consistent  in  his  opposition  to  all 
arbitrary  procedure.  Nor  did  he  lack 
opportunity.  There  were  some  in  the 
cabinet  who  favored  a  new  show  of 
authority  over  the  Colonies  to  coun- 
terbalance the  concessions  involved  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Towns- 
hend himself  was  as  injudicious  and 
vacillating  as  Grenville  had  been 
truculent  and  imperious.  It  seemed  at 
times  as  if  he  were  paying  de- 
liberate court  to  his  predecessor,  and 
as  the  event  proved  no  man  did  more 
to  foster  the  revolutionary  spirit  in 
America.  In  March  Conway  stood 
alone  in  the  cabinet  against  a  project 
for  suspending  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, and  he  did  what  one  man  could 
to  restrain  Townshend  in  his  insane 
venture  to  reimpose  vexatious  colonial 
imposts.  He  was  so  scrupulous  indeed 
to  uphold  the  best  traditions  of  the 
Rockingham  ministry  in  colonial  mat- 
ters that  even  Lord  Camden,  the  most 
liberal  and  conscientious  of  Chancel- 
lors, complained  to  Walpole  of  his 
'niceties,  difficulties,  and  impractica- 
bility." 

The  end  came  when,  after  Town- 
shend's  death,  Grafton  and  the  Blooms- 
bury  gang  began  to  draw  together. 
Rigby,  who  had  a  certain  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  would  not  take  office 
until  Conway  was  got  rid  of,  and  in 
January,  1768,  the  latter  resigned,  to 
hold  no  ministerial  place  again  until 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
While  his  position  during  the  months 
immediately  preceding  his  resigna- 
tion had  been  in  some  respects  a  false 
one,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his 
conduct  was  disinterested  in  a  degree 
well  nigh  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  succeded  him  in  office;  for  since 
September,  1767,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant  General  of  Ord- 
nance, he  had  refused  his  salary  as 
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Secretary  of  State,  lest  his  retention  of 
power  should  seem  to  be  influenced  by 
its  emoluments. 

In  1770,  he  was  urged  by  the  King 
to  reenter  the  ministry  as  Master  of 
the  Ordnance,  but  refused,  although 
he  cheerfully  undertook  the  drudgery 
of  this  department  in  his  subordinate 
capacity  of  Lieutenant  General  and 
found  himself  able  to  effect  consider- 
able reforms  in  it.  In  1772,  he  was 
made  Governor  of  Jersey;  two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  General ;  and  in 
the  summer  of  1774  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Continent  to  inspect  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  military  manoeuvres. 
Here  he  was  treated  with  marked  dis- 
tinction by  Frederick,  and  found  oc- 
casion to  renew  many  of  the  old 
friendships  begun  during  his  long 
term  of  continental  service.  During 
this  absence,  however,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Thetford  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and 
several  months  elapsed  before  he  came 
in  again  as  member  for  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. 

V. 

When  Conway  returned,  in  the 
early  spring  of  1775,  it .  was  to  find 
Parliament  in  the  midst  of  new  Ameri- 
can complications.  Charles  Town- 
shend's  wild  oats  were  coming  to  ma- 
turity, and  the  King  and  Lord  North 
were  making  ready  for  the  harvest. 
Boston  had  held  her  Tea  Party,  and 
the  first  Congress  had  assembled.  At 
the  general  election  of  the  previous 
year  a  large  ministerial  majority  had 
been  returned  to  do  Lord  North's  bid- 
ding.   But  it  must  be  remembered  that 

♦Sandwich  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  — a  man  of 
abandoned  private  character,  but  so  industrious  as  a  minis- 
ter that  Walpole  says  he  deceived  men  into  fancying  that 
he  possessed  abilities.  Cook  named  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
after  him,  and  bis  habit  of  ordering  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
meat  brought  to  him  at  the  gaming-table  made  him  the 
god-father  of  the  dreadful  viand  now"  so  largely  consumed 
in  railway  stations  and  on  picnics.  The  poet  Churchill  has 
celebrated  his  character  in  six  lines  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die,  so  illustrative  are  they  of  that 
worthy's  genius  for  vituperation. 

"Too  infamous  to  have  a  friend, 
Too  bad  for  bad  men  to  commend 
Or  good  to  name;  beneath  whose  weight 
Earth  groans;  who  hath  been  spared  by  fate 
Only  to  show  on  Mercy's  plan 
How  far  and  long  God  bears  with  man." 
—Quoted   by    Sir  G.   O.    Trevclyan    in    "Early    Life    of 
Charles  James  Fox"  (p.  69),  a  work  to  which  every  student 
of  this  period  must  acknowledge  his  deep  indebtedness. 


this  was  the  hey-day  of  the  rotten  bor- 
ough system,  and  that  the  Parliament 
was  in  no  true  sense  representative  of 
the  people;  while  the  average  English- 
man's ignorance  of  American  affairs 
was  little  short  of  abysmal. 

The  most  casual  glance  at  the  op- 
posing parties  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament is  sufficient  to  assure  the  stu- 
dent that  the  War  of  Independence 
was  as  truly  a  struggle  for  British  as 
for  American  liberty.  In  the  Lords, 
men  like  Sandwich*  had  to  face  as 
best  they  might  the  eloquence  of 
Chatham  and  Camden,  who  had  never 
been  so  great  as  when  standing  for  the 
rights  of  their  fellow  subjects  in 
America;  and  with  them  are  to  be 
counted  the  honored  names  of  Rock- 
ingham, Richmond,  Shelburne  and 
Fitzwilliam,  together  with  that  of 
Frederick  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
who  upon  his  death-bed  in  1777 
thanked  God  that  he  had  not  given  one 
vote  for  shedding  American  blood. 

In  the  Commons  the  friends  of 
America  were  an  even  more  distin- 
guished company.  Cavendish  repre- 
sented the  unfailing  liberality  of  one 
of  the  noblest  families  in  England. 
The  extraordinary  abilities  which  Fox 
displayed  during  the  American  discus- 
sions won  him  a  place  among  the 
greatest  of  debaters.  Conway's  con- 
sistent friendliness  of  the  Colonists  and 
his  patient  recurrence  to  an  unpopular 
theme  whenever  there  was  the  re- 
motest chance  to  mitigate  the  horrors 
of  the  conflict  or  to  hasten  its  conclu- 
sion made  him  before  the  War  was 
over  ''completely  master  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  House  on  America." 
Burke  enriched  the  literature  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  for  all  time  by  his  ad- 
dresses upon  American  Taxation  and 
Conciliation.  Sir  George  Savile, 
whose  liberal  principles  belonged  to  a 
century  later  than  his  own,  and  who 
represented  one  of  the  most  powerful 
constituencies  in  England,  threw  all 
the  influence  of  high  character,  per- 
fect disinterestedness  and  the  posses- 
sion of  vast  estates  into  opposition  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  criminal 
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folly  of  the  King  and  Lord  North. 
With  these  men  in  their  opposition  to 
the  general  course  of  the  ministry 
stood  Barre,  Dunning  and  Wilkes, 
while  Pitt  and  Sheridan  before  the 
War  closed  began  to  win  the  place  and 
influence  which  they  were  destined  to 
enjoy  so  long.  "Probably,"  wrote  Sir 
Nathaniel  Wraxall  thirty-five  years  af- 
terward, "at  no  period  of  George  the 
Third's  reign  have  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons  enclosed  so  great 
an  assemblage  of  first-rate  talents  on 
the  Opposition  Benches  as  were  there 
concentrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1781."  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
Lord  North,  able  and  sweet  tempered 
as  he  was,  had  a  sufficiently  sorry 
time  of  it  in  face'  of  such  an  array  of 
character  and  ability.  "Charles,"  said 
he  one  day  to  Fox,  who  had  been 
making  a  tremendous  onslaught  upon 
Lord  George  Germaine,  "Charles,  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  fall  upon  me  to-night, 
for  you  was  in  fine  feather." 

During  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  War,  Conway  was  occupied  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  which 
was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the 
French.  When  present  in  Parliament, 
however,  his  attitude  with  reference  to 
American  matters  was  at  once  so  con- 
sistent and  so  pacific  that  as  the  con- 
test drew  to  its  close  the  Opposition 
instinctively  looked  to  him  as  its 
leader.  In  March,  1776,  we  find  him 
reproaching  Lord  North  with  treach- 
ery to  the  Americans,  in  view  of  the 
promises  made  to  them  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  while  Fox  and 
Barre  followed  him  with  eulogies 
upon  Montgomery,  who  had  fallen 
during  the  assault  upon  Quebec  in  the 
previous  December.  In  May  he  spoke 
again  in  the  same  strain,  while  during 
the  next  winter  he  urged  upon  the 
House  his  conviction  that  America 
could  never  be  reduced  to  uncondi- 
tional submission  by  force  of  arms, 
that  England  ought  not  to  insist  upon 
such  submission,  and  that  persistence 
in  their  present  course  must  mean 
eventual  war  with  France.  The  logic 
of  events  was  meanwhile  lending  an 


added  cogency  to  his  arguments; 
and  when,  late  in  1777,  he  once  more 
took  up  his  parable  against  the  War, 
even  Gibbon,  stubborn  ministerialist 
that  he  was,  confessed  that  but  for 
shame  there  were  not  twenty  men  in 
the  House  who  would  not  vote  for 
peace.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  for 
an  Englishman  or  an  American  of  to- 
day to  realize  the  extent  to  which  the 
prosecution  of  so  disastrous  and  un- 
popular a  conflict  depended  upon  the 
influence  of  a  fatuous  king  backed  by 
ministers  who  were  either  too  good- 
natured  or  too  selfish  to  oppose  the 
royal  will. 

Affairs  in  America  continued  to 
drift  from  bad  to  worse,  and  with  their 
changing  aspect  Conway  found  the 
House  increasingly  willing  to  listen 
to  his  pleas  for  peace.  In  May,  1780, 
he  introduced  a  bill  for  the  pacification 
of  the  Colonies,  and  in  his  speech  up- 
braided the  Bishops  in  particular  for 
their  bellicose  attitude.  Throughout 
the  following  year  also  the  struggle 
against  the  ministry  was  kept  up,  even 
General  Burgoyne,  in  the  capacity  of 
one  who  had  learned  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience, enrolling  himself  among 
their  most  consistent  and  determined 
opponents.  In  October,  1781,  Corn- 
wallis  surrendered,  and  in  December 
it  was  evident  that  the  Ministry  tot- 
tered to  its  fall.  On  the  14th  of  that 
month  Fox  and  Conway  inaugurated 
a  brilliant  attack  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, which  was  not  without  suc- 
cess, for  Lord  North  began  to  show 
unmistakable  signs  of  a  willingness  to 
sacrifice  his  colonial  secretary,  if  not 
to  go  out  himself.  Even  Rigby,  un- 
sated  after  thirteen  consecutive  years 
at  the  pay  office,  joined  forces  with  the 
critics  of  the  Ministry  in  a  vain  hope 
that  Lord  North's  official  life  and  his 
own  opportunities  for  plunder  might 
yet  be  prolonged  if  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine could  be  got  rid  of. 

Lord  George  fortunately  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  be  sacrificed,  and 
practically  went  out  of  office,  although 
his  place  was  not  filled.  Rid  of  this 
burden,   and   with  the   King   behind 
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them,  the  ministry  lived  on  at  a  poor 
dying  rate  until  the  next  spring.  But 
the  conclusion  of  the  War  was  fore- 
gone. On  February  22,  which  'was 
almost  as  marked  a  clay  in  his  life  as 
the  third  of  September  had  been  in 
that,  of  Cromwell,  Conway  moved  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  him  "to 
renounce  any  further  attempts  to  re- 
duce America  by  force";  and  the  mo- 
tion was  seconded  by  Lord  John 
Cavendish.  Wraxall  calls  the  debate 
which  followed  the  most  interesting  of 
any  at  which  he  was  ever  present. 
Conway  bore  a  principal  part  in  it, 
and  although  he  may  have  spoken  as 
eloquently  on  other  occasions,  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  was  ever  so  effective. 
For  the  tide  against  which  he  had 
struggled  so  long  was  at  length  turn- 
ing in  his  favor.  Members  were  wil- 
ling to  be  convinced.  The  unnatural 
strife  against  kinsmen  who  repre- 
sented the  best  traditions  of  English 
liberty  was  grown  insufferable.  Men 
of  generous  principles  had  long  been 
in  opposition.  The  time  had  come 
when  the  self-seekers  found  their  in- 
terest in  joining  them.  As  Walpole 
put  it,  "the  fall  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine  had  made  the  (ministerial)  fab- 
ric totter,  and  the  rats  ran  away." 

Conway's  motion  was  nominally  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  one.  Rightly 
deeming  this  to  be  a  practical  victory, 
he  renewed  his  attack  five  days  later, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  vote  of  234  to 
215.  The  American  War  was  ended 
so  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned; 
and  Wraxall,  who  was  present  on  that 
memorable  night,  says  that  "no 
sooner  was  the  result  known,  and  the 
triumph  over  Lord  North  ascertained 
from  the  Chair,  than  the  acclamations 
pierced  the  roof  and  might  have  been 
heard  in  Westminster  Hall." 

On  March'  20th  Lord  North  re- 
signed, and  on  the  27th  Rockingham 
returned  to  power,  Conway  taking 
office  as  Commander-in-Chief  with  a 
scat  in  the  Cabinet.  Rockingham, 
however,  died  in  July,  and  Sherburne 
took  his  place  as  prime  minister. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Conway, 


who  was  never  a  very  good  party  man, 
consented  to  retain  his  office,  despite 
the  ridicule  of  Burke,  who  assured  him 
that,  like  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  "he 
didn't  know  a  wolf  from  his  grand- 
mother." In  the  ensuing  February, 
however,  he  resigned  in  company  with 
his  colleagues  and  passed  out  of  any 
further  immediate  connection  with 
American  affairs.  Two  years  later 
his  Parliamentary  career  ended  and  he 
retired  to  Park  Place.  Here  the 
eleven  years  of  life  that  remained  to 
him  were  largely  spent,  though  he  re- 
tained his  governorship  of  the  Island 
of  Jersey,  where  he  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  made  occasional  excur- 
sions thither. 

In  the  quiet  of  these  last  years  Con- 
way found  opportunity  to  gratify  his 
scientific  and  literary  tastes.  He 
bridged  the  Thames  at  Henley,  and 
patronized  Crabbe  the  poet,  cultivated 
Lombardy  poplars,  invented  and 
patented  a  furnace  for  the  use  of  dis- 
tillers, collaborated  with  Burgoyne 
in  the  adaptation  of  a  French  play  to 
the  purposes  of  private  theatricals,  and 
doubtless  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  river  and  the  boat  upon  which 
Walpole  one  day  found  him  at  work. 
His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Field 
Marshal  came  in  October,  1793,  and 
his  death  just  two  years  later.  His 
only  child  was  a  daughter,  who,  as  Mrs. 
Darner,  won  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  sculptor,  and  fell  heiress  to 
Horace  Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill. 
Conway  represents  a  type  of 
statesmen  whose  presense  and  influ- 
ence have  been  of  inestimable  worth  to 
the  English-speaking  world.  He  was 
not  a  man  of  great  intellectual  bril- 
liance, of  extraordinary  political  fore- 
sight, or  of  consuming  personal  am- 
bition. Although  a  good  speaker,  he 
was  never  a  great  orator.  In  view  of 
his  preeminent  physical  courage,  it 
has  been  said  that  he  was  a  better  sol- 
dier than  general,  and  a  better  general 
than  statesman.  It  is  but  a  half  truth, 
however;  for  Conway  possessed  one 
characteristic  of  statesmanship  that 
enabled  him  to  play  a  distinguished 
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part  in  a  great  juncture.  In  a  high 
degree  he  developed  the  passion  of 
justice,  and  conformed  his  convictions 
to  it  with  a  disinterestedness  that  com- 
pelled respect.  He  illustrated  anew  the 
worth  of  character  in  politics.  It  fell 
to  him  to  render  to  the  England  of 
1782  the  same  service  that  Lord  Al- 
thorp  did  to  the  England  of  1832. 
They  were  very  different  men;  but 
they  were  able  to  succeed  where  many 
a  more  brilliant  man  must  have  failed, 
because  they  were  recognized  and 
honored  as  men  of  character.  In  both 
junctures  the  selfishness  of  narrow, 
stubborn  and  short-sighted  politicians 
bade  fair  to  involve  the  state  in  irre- 
trievable disaster.  Unless  the  great 
mass  of  sober  and  right-minded  Eng- 
lishmen could  make  their  collective 
voice  heard  and  their  authority  felt, 
none  could  answer  for  the  result.  But 
is  was  needful  that  the  interpreter  of 


this  voice  and  the  agent  of  this  au- 
thority should  be  a  man  free  from  all 
taint  or  savor  of  the  demagogue.  In 
each  crisis  an  honest  man  appeared 
and  won  his  way  to  leadership  by  a 
consistent  stand  for  the  thing  that  he 
believed  to  be  right.  Both  sacrificed 
much  for  the  sake  of  conviction.  Al- 
thorp  was  not  a  natural  Parliamentary 
leader,  and  the  necessary  work  of  the 
House  was  the  veriest  drudgery  to 
him.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  worth  of  his  service  to 
the  cause  of  Reform.  Conway  will 
never  be  numbered  among  the  great 
statesmen  who  have  adorned  British 
history;  but  as  the  time  approaches 
when  England  and  America  consent 
to  read  the  story  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations in  the  light  of  reason  rather 
than  of  prejudice,  they  will  be  forced 
to  admit  their  common  debt  to  him; 
and  it  will  prove  to  be  no  light  one. 
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FOREST    PRESERVATION    IN    THE    STATE    OF 
NEW   YORK. 


By  Cuyler  Reynolds. 
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O  Governor  Black  and 
Lieutenant  -  Governor 
Woodruff  the  people 
of  the  state  of  New 
York  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  definite 
inauguration  and  car- 
the  policy  of  forest 
preservation,  which  will  prove  itself  so 
important  to  future  generations.  Many 
governors  of  New  York  had  appreci- 
ated the  importance  of  preserving 
the  forests  for  the  protection  of  the 
water  supply;  but  it  was  left  to  Gov- 
ernor Black  to  formulate  a  practical 
scheme  which  would  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  Many  people  did  not 
take  kindly  to  it,  some  of  them  failing 
to  understand  the  question,  while  oth- 
ers considered  that  it  was  too  small  a 
matter  for  so  vigorous  a  position  as 
the  Governor  took  to  accomplish  his 
object.  After  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bill  passed  to  create  a  state 
forest  preserve  board,  he  put  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Woodruff  at  its  head. 
No  better  man  could  have  r  M 
found  to  carry  out  the 
which  the  Governor  had  formuu 
The  two  men  are  woodsmen  of  estab- 
lished reputation.  Both  of  them  have 
spent  months  of  each  year  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks  with  their  families,  and  each 
has  had  experience  which  will  show 
for  the  good  of  the  forest  interests  of 
the  state  in  time  to  come. 

Curiously,  the  two  men  were  intro- 
duced to  one  another  through  an 
Adirondack  guide.  Mr.  Woodruff 
and  his  family,  in  the  late  spring  of 
1896,  had  gone  to  the  woods  for  &  few 
weeks'  camp  life.  Starting  from  Sara- 
lac  Lake,  attended  by  four  guider  1VT- 
Woodruff  struck  off  for  Little  Squ 
Lake.     The    chief   guide    was   Hank 


Swinyea.  The  party  had  been  in  camp 
at  Little  Square  for  a  day,  and  at 
nightfall  Mr.  Woodruff  and  the  chief 
guide  sat  in  front  of  their  tent  talking 
over  Adirondack  experiences.  Mr. 
Woodruff  had  never  met  Frank  S. 
Black,  but  he  had  heard  his  name 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor. The  guide  and  his  employer 
had  talked  on  various  subjects,  when 
Hank  called  Mr.  Woodruff's  atten- 
tion to  a  "lean-to"  near  by  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  a  pretty  good  lean- 
to,  and  that  a  pretty  good  man  helped 
him  to  make  it.  "Who?"  asked  Mr. 
Woodruff.  "Frank  S.  Black,  of 
Troy,"  replied  Hank,  and  he  added 
that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Black  a  few  days  before,  which  Mr. 
Woodruff  would  better  read  if  he  did 
not  believe  that  Black  was  a  good  fel- 
low. Woodruff  read  the  letter.  It  told 
Hank  that  Black  would  be  up  at  Lit- 
tle Square  in  a  few  weeks  to  stay  a 
month,  and  closed  with  the  statement 
that,  if  Hank  would  fit  up  the  camp  in 
good  shape,  the  writer,  although  not 
a  rich  man,  would  bring  up  enough 
money  to  help  Hank  pay  up  the  bal- 
ance he  owed  on  his  little  farm. 

"I  don't  believe,  Hank,"  said 
Woodruff,  after  he  had  read  the  let- 
ter, "that  Mr.  Black  will  stay  a  ,  -nth 
when  he  comes." 

"Why?"  asked  the  guide. 

"Because  that  will  keep  him  here 
until  after  the  State  Convention,  and 
he  is  a  candidate  for  Governor." 

Hank  nearly  fainted  at  the  news, 
and  only  managed  to  gasp:  "Good 
heavens,  —  Frank  Black  a  candidate 
for  Governor!" 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Woodruff 
left  the  woods  for  home.  State  con- 
vention time   drew  near,  and  he   re- 
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ceived  a  letter  from  Troy.  It  was 
from  Frank  S.  Black,  and  stated  that 
Mr.  Black  had  learned  that  Mr. 
Woodruff  was  a  candidate  for  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  that  he  wished 
to  express  his  good  will.  It  closed 
with  this  word:  "We  ought  to  be 
good  friends,  for  we  have  a  strong 
mutual  friend  in  Hank  Swinyea,  the 
Adirondack  guide." 

The  two  men  met  for  the  first  time 
at  Saratoga,  and  both  were  nominated. 
They  made  a  triumphant  entry  into 
Troy,  accompanied  in  the  carriage  by 
John  Woodruff,  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor's son.  On  the  march  to  Gov- 
ernor Black's  house,  young  John 
looked  up  to  the  Governor-to-be  and 
said,  "Mr.  Black,  do  you  think  Hank 
Swinyea  has  heard  the  news?" 

The  idea  of  preserving  the  forests 
of  the  state  so  that  practical  good 
should  result  to  the  people,  may  be 
said   to   have   taken   definite   form    in 


1872,  when  a  committee  of  which  ex- 
Governor  Horatio  Seymour  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature. It  recommended  that  action 
be  taken  at  once  to  preserve  the  woods 
and  form  an  Adirondack  park,  to  be 
owned  by  the  state  and  under  strict 
laws  for  its  care.  At  that  time  the  peo- 
ple began  to  apprehend  that  it  was 
essential  to  act  at  once  in  a  way  which 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  loss  from  the 
uneven  flow  of  water,  to  prevent  the 
frightful  droughts,  and  at  other  peri- 
ods the  devastating  floods.  Scientists 
knew  that  this  could  be  remedied  if 
the  state  would  only  act  in  the  matter; 
but  large  bodies  are  slow  to  act,  and 
all  this  time  the  cutting  of  the  trees 
was  progressing  with  more  and  more 
rapacity  year  by  year,  as  commercial 
interests  increased.  In  1882  the  state 
appeared  to  awaken  from  this  lethargy 
and  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  for- 
bade further  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
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forest  counties,  and 
they  were  with- 
drawn from  sale. 
The  state  still 
holds  these  tracts, 
and  they  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the 
present  forest  pre- 
serve. 

The  same  year 
saw  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ameri- 
can Forestry  As- 
sociation, in  Cin- 
cinnati, through 
the  efforts  of  the 
Hon.  Warren  Hig- 
ley  (now  a  resident 
of  New  York  city), 
who  is  still  a  mem- 
ber and  its  honored 

vice-president.  As  a  result,  association 
meetings  were  held  in  every  state,  and 
their  work  in  New  York  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a  temporary 
commission  by  the  comptroller,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  the  legislature,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  Ad- 
irondack question  and  reporting  a 
plan  for  the  organization  of  a  forestry 
department.  Prof.  Charles  S.  Sar- 
gent, instructor  in  arboriculture  at 
Harvard,  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission. Acting  on  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  state  organized  a  state  board, 
and  it  has  been  a  state  department 
ever  since.  This  board  was  consoli- 
dated with  the  fish  and  game  commis- 
sion in  1895  as  the  outcome  of  an  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
state  commissions.  Owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, commissions  have  not  only 
been  established  in  other  states,  but 
the  general  government  has  evinced  a 
disposition  to  preserve  the  forests  of 
the  United  States,  a  principal  result  of 
which  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  18,- 
000,000  acres  from  sale  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  United  States  forest  pre- 
serve. 

Until  the  appropriation  of  one  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  ago,  the  forest  pre- 
serve   of   New   York    was   composed 
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principally  of  those  lands  which  had 
been  acquired  through  tax  sales,  they 
having  reverted  to  the  state  upon  the 
owners  refusing  to  pay  the  taxes.  The 
Webb  purchase  of  1896  carried  an  ap- 
propriation of  $600,000,  and  this  with 
an  allowance  in  1890  of  $25,000  were 
helps.  Thus  up  to  1897  the  state  was 
enabled  to  acquire  about  800,000 
acres.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
there  is  also  a  state  tract  in  the  Cats- 
kills,  which  is  of  no  mean  proportions; 
few  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  for- 
est area  there  equals  three-fifths  of  that 
in  the  Adirondack  region.  These 
amounts  subscribed  previous  to  1897, 
though  small,  were  intended  as  a  fore- 
runner of  larger  endeavors.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Governor 
Black,  with  his  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  together  with  the  indefatigable 
cooperation  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff,  that  $1,000,000  was  se- 
cured last  year,  all  of  which  has  been 
judiciously  expended.  The  amount 
thus  added  was  250,1 17  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  $3.68  1-2  per  acre,  making  the 
state's  total  holdings  1,120,000  acres; 
and  the  commission  feels  that  its  work 
will  soon  bear  fruitage  and  receive  en- 
dorsement at  the  hands  of  a  thinking 
public. 

Because   some   people   are    not   in- 
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formed  regarding  the  need  of  the  pres- 
ent active  movement  to  acquire  lands 
in  the  Adirondack  region  and  in  the 
Catskills,  it  seems  apropos  to  state 
briefly  why  this  agitation  is  being  so 
seriously  considered  by  the  state's 
highest  officers,  and  why  it  is  a  sub- 
ject being  agitated  not  only  in  the 
Empire  State,  but  becoming  a  topic 
more  and  more  of  the  entire  country 
and  of  all  countries. 

Should  lumbermen  continue  to  cut 
timber  in  the  northern  forests  with  no 
restriction  whatsoever,  the  time  would 
most  assuredly  come,  and  that  at  no 
distant  day,  when  the  industry  would 
cease  altogether;  the  forests  would  not 
for  a  generation  be  again  serviceable 
for  merchantable  cutting,  and  what 
was  left  would  be  practically  worth- 
less land  and  thus  the  state  would  suf- 
fer the  loss  in  the  value  of  a  large 
tract;  whereas  by  a  system  of  preser- 
vation, judicious  cutting  could  be 
done  year  after  year  with  profit.  The 
way  the  cutting  has  been  done  in  the 
past  leaves  nothing  but  an  unmer- 
chantable forest. 

The  presence  of  a  forest  covering  an 
immense  area  guarantees  that  the 
snow  of  winter  shall  not  melt  so  sud- 
denly as  to  cause  freshets,  and  on  the 
other  hand  that  evaporation  shall  not 
occur  with  such  rapidity  as  to  produce 
droughts.  The  forest  bed  absorbs  the 
rainfall,  by  a  natural  system  delivering 
the  water  slowly  and  steadily  to  the 
streams,  and  they  to  the  rivers  of  com- 


merce. On  these  natural  reservoirs 
are  dependent  the  navigation  on  the 
state's  canals  and  the  upper  Hudson. 
The  lower  Hudson,  from  Poughkeep- 
sie  down,  is  practically  an  arm  of  the 
sea  and  would  always  be  navigable; 
but  that  part  of  the  river  from  Catskill 
to  Troy  depends  on  fresh  water,  and 
navigation  would  suffer  most  seriously 
if  this  matter  were  not  given  attention. 
All  the  water  of  the  Champlain  canal, 
and  of  the  Erie  between  Syracuse  and 
Albany,  depends  entirely  on  the  Adi- 
rondack watershed.  On  the  Black 
River  are  Watertown,  Herkimer  and 
Little  Falls,  all  using  the  waters  of  that 
stream.  On  the  upper  Hudson  are  in- 
dustries of  importance  at  Glens  Falls, 
Sandy  Hill,  Fort  Edward  and  Hadley; 
while  at  Palmers  Falls  is  the  largest 
pulp  factory  in  the  world  (Hudson 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Company), 
manufacturing  paper  stock  for  the 
large  newspapers,  and  at  Mechanic- 
ville  another  large  factory  where 
much  of  the  paper  used  in  making 
magazines  and  books  is  made. 

Not  alone  does  the  feature  of  navi- 
gation enter  into  the  question,  but  a 
growing  use  of  the  rivers  of  the  state 
is  springing  from  the  recent  applica- 
tions of  discoveries  in  electricity.  An 
electric  station  has  been  established 
at  Mechanicville,  where  power  is 
transmitted  to  Schenectady;  and 
Dolgeville  has  within  the  year  utilized 
the  streams  of  the  Adirondacks  to 
srenerate   a   current   bv    which   street 
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cars  are  run  at  Utica  and  which  turns 
the  spindles  of  the  mills  in  Little  Falls. 
The  radiating  streams  throughout 
the  watershed  can  serviceably  do  the 
same  on  a  large  scale  for  a  great  circle 
of  towns  in  the  state,  for  there  are 
growing  cities  such  as  Plattsburg, 
Potsdam,  Glens  Falls  and  Amster- 
dam, favorably  situated. 

It  will  not  do  to  overlook  the  cli- 
matic influences  which  the  forests  ex- 
ercise, breaking  the  force  of  the  wind, 
making  the  climate  more  equable  and 
less  subject  to  violent  changes;  and 
there  is  the  purifying  effect  on  the  at- 
mosphere. The  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton,  Secretary   of   Agriculture   under 


ject  deep  consideration,  and  in  his 
planning  has  been  in  entire  accord 
with  the  head  of  the  forestry  board. 
His  vigorous  action  of  last  year  is 
being  assiduously  followed  up;  but  it 
seems  to  be  a  question  whether  his 
advice  will  be  carried  out  before  the 
lumbermen  have  wrought  havoc  of  so 
serious  a  nature  that  the  lost  ground 
will  be  hard  to  recover.  The  Governor 
rightly  asserts  that  to  allow  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  to  continue  will  be 
most  injurious  to  the  people.  He 
wisely  suggests  that,  as  no  person 
should  allow  mature  trees  to  fall  only 
to  rot,  when  money  could  be  obtained 
by  their  sale,  so  should  the  state  allow 
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Cleveland,  once  said  pointedly  that  if 
every  tree  died  and  disappeared,  all 
human  life  would  also  disappear.  Hu- 
man life  is  dependent  on  vegetable 
life  and  the  function  this  exercises  on 
the  atmosphere.  Great  sanitariums 
are  located  in  the  northern  woods,  and 
the  balsamic  odors  have  great  healing 
powers  in  pulmonary  diseases.  Doc- 
tor Loomis  made  valuable  utterances, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  printed 
state  report  of  1890,  on  the  subject  of 
terebinthine  exhalation. 

Governor  Black,  realizing  the  needs 
of  a  forest  preserve,  has  given  the  sub- 


the  purchase  of  the  trees  as  they  ma- 
ture. He  points  out  how  "the  science 
of  forestry  has  demonstrated  that  trees 
of  a  certain  age  and  maturity  can  be 
cut,  not  to  the  detriment,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  those  remaining.  The 
life  of  a  tree  is  measured  and,  whether 
it  is  removed  by  man  or  falls  by  its 
own  weight,  its  destruction  is  certain. 
If  removed  and  sold,  the  price  goes  to 
the  owner,  the  process  supplies  work 
to  the  laborer,  and  the  lumber  supplies 
a  need  which  is  harder  every  succeed- 
ing year  to  fill.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  tree  falls  by  reason  of  its  age, 
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mankind  receives  no  benefit,  but  the 
small  trees  around  it  are  crushed  and 
bent,  are  destroyed,  when  they  might 
be  saved  if  immediately  relieved  from 
the  weight." 

He  suggests  that,  as  every  product 
springing  from  the  earth  can  be  gath- 
ered, Nature  will  continue  to  renew 
the  supply,  and  that  trees  are  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  He  believes  that 
forests  of  spruce  and  pine  may  be 
cut  at  proper  intervals  under  varying 
conditions,  and  that  this  will  allow  the 
smaller  trees  to  grow  the  faster.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  has  been  proved  by 
growing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet 
to  the  acre  in 
places  where  be- 
fore this  thinning 
out  had  been  ac- 
complished only 
twenty-five  hun- 
dred feet  had  re- 
sulted, a  clear 
increase  of  twelve 
to  sixteen  fold. 
W  h  i  1  e  a  single 
crop  is  now  con- 
sidered the  end  by 
lumbermen  in  the 
Adirondack's,  at 
places  where  a  sci- 
entific system  is 
adopted  a  yield  oc- 


curs at  intervals  of 
a  few  years. 

Governor  Black 
also  looks  ahead 
with  a  commenda- 
ble foresight  when 
he  considers  that 
the  supply  the  pulp 
mills  will  require 
in  the  future  must 
be  cared  for  now 
or  never,  and  he 
urges  the  argu- 
ment that,  as  many 
millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  the 
ninety  mills  of  the 
state,  those  who 
have  their  money 
so  invested  should 
not  ignore  a  policy  which  will  redound 
to  their  practical  benefit  in  the  end. 
He  therefore  considers  the  system 
which  he  recommends  as  protecting 
the  pulp  industry  and  the  lumber 
trade,  which  are  as  far-reaching  as 
any  industry  now7  carried  on,  for  the 
pulp  goes  into  paper,  the  lumber  into 
houses,  and  all  the  population  feel  in 
some  way  the  contribution  of  these 
two  trades.  He  says:  "The  process 
of  state  acquisition  should  go  on,  not 
only  because  the  needs  of  all  the 
people  are  greater  than  the  needs  of 
any,  but  because  a  wise  pursuit  of  this 
policy  will  be  followed  by  pronounced 
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benefits  to  the  state,  to  the  two  im- 
portant industries  and  to  those  feeding 
upon  them.  In  Germany  and  France, 
and  I  understand  to  some  extent  in 
New  Hampshire,  scientific  forestry 
has  long  been  followed.  The  results 
have  been  productive  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  those  persons  who  in 
this  state  have  stood  by  and  without 
effort  or  protest  seen  their  magnificent 
forests  gradually  swept  away."  He 
praises  those  wealthy  persons  who 
have  endeavored  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge on  this  sub- 
ject by  efforts  made 
at  their  own  ex- 
pense; but  he  thinks 
that  the  state  should 
with  propriety  un- 
dertake to  do  what 
individuals  are  do- 
ing, that  the  knowl- 
edge may  be  prac- 
tically applied  not 
after  many  years  of 
waiting,  but  at  once, 
and  that  these  dis- 
coveries be  made 
to  do  further  good 
by  the  accurate  sta- 
tistics kept,  and 
such  knowledge 
given  to  the  whole 
country.  In  the  I 
rapid  advancement 
in  this  work  he 
would  like  to  see  New  York  state 
take  the  lead,  and  to  this  end  makes 
the  suggestion  that  an  experiment  sta- 
tion be  established  this  year.  In  re- 
gard to  this  he  says:  "I  believe  the 
means  can  best  be  secured  through  the 
purchase  by  the  state  of  a  tract  of 
ground  covered  with  those  trees  which 
are  to  be  the  subject  of  experiment. 
The  management  of  this  experiment 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  politics.  It  should  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Regents  or  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Cornell  University  or  of  some 
similar  body  not  subject  to  political 
change.  The  state  should  pay  such 
reasonable  sum  as  may  be  needed  to 
administer  the  plan.    Reports  of  prog- 


ress and  results  should  be  made  to  the 
Governor  and  the  Legislature  annu- 
ally. The  income  from  the  tract  should 
be  paid  to  the  state,  and  the  land  itself 
should  become  the  absolute  property 
of  the  state  and  a  part  of  the  forest  pre- 
serve at  the  expiration  of  a  period 
named.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
state  will  sell  timber  to  the  lumbermen, 
spruce  to  the  pulp  mills,  reap  a  large 
revenue  for  itself,  and  still  retain  the 
woods,  open  to  the  public,  protecting 
the    sources    of   water,   growing   and 
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yielding     under     intelligent     cultiva- 
tion." 

Many  will  wish  to  know  something 
about  the  composition  of  the  state  for- 
ests and  what  they  have  been  yielding 
of  late  to  commerce.  The  great  north- 
ern preserve  is  also  styled  the  Adiron- 
dack plateau,  and  its  elevation  is  from 
sixteen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred 
feet,  while  some  of  the  peaks,  as  nota- 
bly Mount  Marcy,  raise  their  heads  to 
a  height  of  over  five  thousand  feet. 
The  tract  which  figures  on  many  older 
maps  as  the  Great  Northern  Wilder- 
ness is  not  adapted  to  agriculture,  nor 
is  it  much  better  fitted  for  grazing. 
The  soil  is  too  poor  to  conduct  the 
former,  and  the  high  altitude  militates 
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against  the  raising  of  stock.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  forest  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks is  composed  of  broad-leaved 
trees  or  hard-woods,  as  commonly 
called.  The  composition  is  princi- 
pally birch,  maple  and  beech,  inter- 
mixed with  a  small  proportion  of  ash, 
cherry,  scattering  elms  and  bass- 
woods.  No  oak  or  nut-bearing  tree 
grows  on  the  plateau.  A  few  chest- 
nuts are  seen  near  Caldwell,  Lake 
George,  but  these  disappear  as  a 
higher  elevation  is  attained.  The  re- 
maining twenty  per  cent  is  made  up  of 
conifers,  or  evergreens,  a  greater  part 
of  which  is  composed  of  spruce  and 
hemlock,  with  here  and  there  an  ad- 
mixture of  balsam,  white  cedar  and 
tamarack.  There  is  some  white  pine 
left  in  the  forest,  but  this  once  abun- 
dant species  among  the  evergreens  has 
now  nearly  disappeared  because  of 
the  onslaught  of  rapacious  lumbermen 
years  ago.  The  spruce  is  the  principal 
merchantable  species  left.  The  hem- 
lock is  valued  mostly  for  its  bark,  and 
when  there  is  no  tannery  near  it  is  sel- 
dom cut,  because  the  revenue  gained 
is  not  sufficient  to  cover  cost.  Where- 
as there  is  a  market  for  hard  woods, 
such  as  birch,  maple  and  beech,  none 
are  cut  in  the  Adirondacks  except  on 


the  outskirts,  because  on  account  of 
the  weight  they  cannot  be  floated 
down  the  streams.  The  average  yield 
of  spruce  timber  in  the  Adirondacks 
is  about  twenty-five  hundred  feet  to 
the  acre. 

Inquiries  have  been  sent  each  year 
to  all  the  pulp-mill  concerns  and  lum- 
bermen in  the  state,  in  order  that  the 
returns  might  be  systematically  com- 
puted; and  these  show  that  the  amount 
of  wood  cut  annually  in  the  state  is 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  what  is  received 
from  Canada.  These  figures  are 
startling  when  one  considers  how  rap- 
idly the  forest  trees  must  have  been 
decimated  to  produce  this.  The  last 
report,  not  yet  printed,  is  for  the  year 
1896,  and  it  will  show  the  following: 
That  the  amount  of  spruce  cut  that 
year  was  184,384,128  feet;  of  hemlock, 
58,907,595  feet;  of  pine,  17,945,564 
feet;  and  of  hard  wood,  8,978,085  feet, 
making  a  total  of  270,215,372  feet  cut 
for  lumber  purposes.  For  use  in  the 
pulp  mills,  291,246  cords  were  cut, 
equivalent  to  (B.  M.)  1 59^894,054  feet. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  430,109,- 
426  feet.  Besides  this  there  were  pro- 
duced 16,256,500  pieces  of  shingle  and 
21,050,000  pieces  of  lath.  Going  back 
a  little  farther,  the  wood  cut  for  lumber 
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and  pulp  in  the  previous  year,  1895, 
amounted  to  (B.  M.)  449,501,442  feet, 
and  (B.  M.)  400,796,187  feet  in  1894. 
The  amount  cut  in  the  Adirondacks 
therefore,  during  the  last  three  years, 
of  which  any  statistics  can  be  had  at 
this  date,  was  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,280,407,055  feet. 

Strangers  to  the  field  of  lumbering 
imagine  sometimes  that  it  is  the  best 
occupation  for  a  weakling  who  wishes 
to  gain  strength.  But  no  person  with 
a  weak  frame  and  sickly  constitution 
can  be  more  than  a  looker-on;  for  it 
is  a  labor  which  requires  enormous 
muscular  power  in  every  branch,  and 
the  ability  to  stand  the  rigors  of  out- 
door winter  life,  with  not  one  of  the 
comforts  when  the  day's  work  is  ended 
and  the  campers'  shanty  is  sought, 
there  to  recuperate  for  another  round 
of  labor,  to  begin  long  before  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun.  Camp  life  is  fitted  only 
for  the  most  robust.  Wet  clothing, 
coarse  food  and  the  poor  atmosphere 
of  the  pent-up  shanty  —  sealed  almost 
like  a  large  dry-goods  box  to  keep  in 
the  heat — make  it  far  from  pleasant; 
and  one  who  goes  into  the  woods  for 
a  term  to  study  life  there,  as  did  the 
writer  in  his  enthusiasm,  will  probably 
not  stay   long  enough   to   reach  that 


stage  when  he  will  enjoy  it,  for  upon 

the  start  it  is  a  shock  to  those  from  the 

■f 
city. 

Few  camps  in  the  woods  are  situated 
near  a  railway.  To  reach  one  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  ride,  seated  on  a 
load  of  barrels  and  provisions,  stoves, 
hardware,  etc.,  for  a  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  miles.  This  is  the  first 
experience;  and  the  road,  which  seems 
uncommonly  rough,  is  only  a  fore- 
runner of  what  will  come  later  on.  It 
is  well  at  this  point  to  lay  aside  city 
manners  and,  with  the  assumed  air  of 
one  who  has  been  in  touch  with  for- 
esters before,  begin  interrogating  the 
driver;  for  in  this  way  many  points 
can  be  picked  up,  and,  as  one  can 
never  tell  how  long  the  visit  is  to  be, 
this  conversation  may  be  the  only 
knowledge  of  the  woods  picked  up  be- 
fore a  hasty  retreat  —  in  disgust  —  is 
made.  Twice  a  week  for  many 
months  teams  convey  provisions  from 
the  nearest  town  or  railway  station, 
where  there  is  usually  a  storage  house, 
into  the  woods,  in  order  to  stock  up 
while  the  roads  are  good.  Travel  is 
considered  yet  good  so  long  as  axles 
of  the  wheels  can  be  seen  above  the 
mire;  and  when  the  forward  teamster 
cannot   pull  the   hind  wagon  out   by 
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loaning  his  team,  then  travel  is  poor. 
In  the  New  York  forests  provisions 
are  generally  carried  in  while  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground,  because  it  is 
easier  hauling;  but  in  Canada  the 
trucking  is  generally  done  during  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  months. 

Resolved  to  go  bravely  out  to  the 
camp  and  join  the  ranks  for  the  expe- 
rience, the  writer  started  out  to  the 
camp  when  the  teamster  was  ready, 
which  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
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serted  camp,  where  weasels,  squirrels 
and  other  small  animals  had  made  a 
happy  home  for  themselves,  and,  by 
making  the  motion  of  the  sun  travers- 
ing the  heavens,  intimated  that  he 
wished  me  to  stay  with  him  there  over 
night.  He  was  engaged  in  fastening 
the  horses  in  the  only  room  I  saw, 
and  when  I  managed  to  make  him 
understand  that  I  wanted  to  know 
where  I  was  to  sleep,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  rotting  wooden  shelves  above 
the  horses'  heads,  I  de- 
cided quite  promptly  to 
trudge  on  the  "eight  fin- 
ger" miles  which  he  indi- 
cated was  the  distance  to 
the  camp. 

It  was  thus  that  I 
gained  my  first  experi- 
ence of  the  woods.  Ex- 
periences   crowded    upon 
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ing.      An   early  start 
has  to  be  made,  for 
the     teams     can     go 
only   three   miles   an 
hour    when     heavily 
loaded,    and    a    long 
rest  must  be  made  at 
noon    to    divide    the 
thirty-mile   haul.      It 
was      a      question 
whether   to    "go    in" 
with  a  deaf  mute  on 
that     day,     or     wait 
three    days    for    an- 
other   load;     but    being    anxious,     I 
agreed    to    depart   with    "No    Talkee 
Charlie,"  —  and     all    went    well     for 
a    time.      The    early    rising    induced 
sleep  towards  ten  o'clock,  and  though 
I  could  have  managed  to  sleep  upon 
the  hard  bed  made  of  a  robe  thrown 
over  boxes,   still    I    feared  that  as  we 
jolted  along,  —  and  the  jolts  were  con- 
tinuous on  the  corduroy  or  log  road, 
—  my   legs   might    protrude   through 
the  spokes  of  the  wheels  and  I  could 
not  call  to  the  deaf  driver  to  stop. 
At  six  o'clock  he  drew  up  at  a  de- 


A    LUMBER    MILL. 

me  rapidly,  and  I  found  there 
was  much  to  learn.  As  soon  as 
I  left  "No  Talkee  Charlie,"  I  had  more 
trials,  common  to  novices  who  are 
bound  on  adventure.  It  grew  rapidly 
dark,  and  a  thunderstorm  coming  up 
took  from  me  the  little  guidance  1  had 
in  my  walk  to  camp  —  a  streak  of 
clouds  above,  which  showed  better 
than  the  ground  under  my  feet 
which  way  the  true  road  turned,  for 
there  were  devious  roads  running 
here  and  there.  They  were  the  by- 
ways    to     the     skids,     I     afterwards 
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learned.  It  was  difficult  to  tell 
which  way  to  turn,  and  darkness 
lent  dismal  forebodings.  Bewildered, 
I  recalled  how  a  woodchopper  who 
had  been  lost  in  the  forests  had  told 
me  he  became  so  distracted  that,  when 
he  saw  a  chip  floating  in  the  stream  by 
which  he  stood,  he  had  no  reason  left 
to  tell  him  whether  it  floated  up  or 
down  the  watercourse.  Then,  too,  I 
knew  there  were  catamounts  in  the 
woods,  and  of  them  I  had  as  much  to 
fear  as  of  the  suffering  by  hunger  if  I 
pushed  on  in  the  wrong  direction,  — 
for  one  can  walk  for  weeks  without 
finding  a  house  in  these  wilds.  I  fol- 
lowed one  road  on  and  on,  slowly  toil- 
ing up  and  down  rugged  pathways 
hour  after  hour.  Finally  as  my 
strength  was  leaving  I  gave  the  re- 
peated to-whoo,  to-whooah  of  the  owl,  so 


familiar  to  my  youth;  and  happily  it 
was  soon  answered,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise, by  blasts  from  a  horn,  which 
horn  I  afterwards  learned  was  seven 
feet  long,  made  of  tin,  and  was  used  to 
call  to  the  men  when  lost  in  the  woods, 
a  roll  call  showing  that  there  were 
some  missing  ones  at  night. 

I  was  ushered  into  the  mess-hall  to 
get  refreshmerit  before  going  to  my 
bunk.  In  the  darkness  of  a  solitary 
lantern,  I  eagerly  took  up  what  I  sup- 
posed was  apple-sauce.  It  proved  to 
be  pork-fat,  a  chief  article  of  diet  in 
the  camp.  To  drown  the  taste,  1 
grasped  a  cup  of  coffee;  but  I  learned 
still  more  about  camp  life  —  that 
milk  and  sugar,  and  often  molasses  as 
sweetening  substitute,  are  unknown  to 
the  woodsman. 

A    dance   was   in    progress    in    the 
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"Town  Hall,"  — for  this  was  the  title 
of  the  office  shanty;  and  it  was  inter- 
esting to  watch,  on  that  Saturday 
night,  the  antics  of  the  men  and  a  very 
few  maidens  who  had  flocked  from 
other  parts  for  the  great  occasion. 
The  fiddler  was  seated  in  a  chair  upon 
the  deal  table,  and  the  master  of  cere- 
monies was  an  expert  at  "calling  off." 
Often  he  would  be  called  upon  to 
"Shake  it  up  in  better  shape;"  and  it 
was  not  until  twenty  or  more  dances 
had  taken  place  that  the  true  sport  be- 
gan. Then  it  was  that  the  youths  and 
those   who  were  considered  the  true 


belles  and  had  vivacity  remaining  were 
loud  in  crying  "Be  awake,"  or  "Don't 
forget  us."  When  ready  for  bed,  the 
"jobber,"  who  was  supreme  at  the 
camp,  offered  to  take  me  to  his  quar- 
ters; and  there  I  slept  well  after  my 
first  day's  experience,  with  a  skin  from 
a  sheep  for  my  pillow.  I  resolved  not 
to  be  discouraged,  and  my  sleep  was 
restful. 

In  the  morning  I  was  not  up  when 
the  men  left  for  the  chopping  grounds, 
which  were  from  two  to  four  miles 
from  the  shanties,  and  it  was  slow 
walking   through  the   deep  snow.     I 
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found  the  nearest  gang,  however,  by 
the  click  of  the  axe,  and  noticed  how 
the  men  selected  all  spruce  trees  which 
had  a  diameter  of  at  least  nine  inches. 
This  was  the  smallest  size  cut  for  lum- 
ber; but  they  did  not  stop  there;  trees 
with  even  a  diameter  of  from  only  four 
to  five  inches  were  cut  for  the  pulp 
mills  and  were  piled  with  the  larger 
branches.  Thus  was  forced  upon  me 
the  explanation  of  the  denuda- 
tion of  the  forest  which  I  had 
heard  so  much  about. 

As  soon  as  a  tree  was  cut 
and  it  had  been  divided  into 
lengths  of  thirteen  feet,  it  was 
withdrawn  to  the  "skid"  or  pile 
of  logs,  where  it  was  to  remain 
until  the  spring.  Two  men 
conveyed  it  thither,  one  driv- 
ing the  horse,  which  dragged 
the  log  by  a  chain,  and  the 
other  running  ahead  to  clear  a 
passage  with  an  axe.  A  skid 
holds  a  good  load,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  watch  with  what 
speed  the  men  rolled  the  logs 
high  up  the  pile,  perhaps  to  a 
height  of  eighteen  feet.  It  is 
at  this  point  of  the  operation 
that  the  inspector  records  the 
measurement  of  the  log  in  a 
book,  if  the  lumber  only  and 
not  the  entire  tract,  soil  in- 
cluded, is  purchased.  This 
way  is  called  buying  by  stump- 
age.  The  owner  then  holds 
the   land   until   at    the    end   of 


twenty   years   there 
is    another    growth 

t  which  he  can  sell, 
or  else  he  tires  of 
paying  the  taxes, 
and  then  it  is  ac- 
|  quired  by  the  state. 
When  the  ice  in 
the  stream  is  solid, 
the  sleds  are  load- 
ed, and  it  is  marvel- 
ous what  huge 
loads  they  can 
carry.  Each  layer 
is  bound  in  place 
by  chains.  At  the 
frozen  stream  the  logs  are  depos- 
ited upon  the  surface,  there  to 
await  the  opening  and  to  pass  down  to 
the  mills  with  the  freshet.  If  the  acre- 
age yield  has  been  four  to  five  thou- 
sand feet,  the  men  are  satisfied,  but  it 
seldom  exceeds  this.  Every  log  bears 
the  imprint  of  the  die  belonging  to  the 
particular  firm  owning  the  log.  In 
this  way,  by  the  many  fantastic  mark- 
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ings  on  the  end  of  the  log,  each  owner 
knows  his  own  lumber,  and  the  logs 
belonging  at  the  first  mill  are  culled 
out,  while  the  rest  are  allowed  to  pass 
further  down  the  stream.  Dams  are 
frequently  built  where  streams  run 
nearly  dry  in  summer,  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  these  reservoirs  strag- 
gling logs  can  be  washed  down,  and 
the  reserved  water  keeps  many  mills 
running  during  the  dry  season.  To 
watch  the  young  men  at  the  log 
boom,  springing  rapidly  about  like 
squirrels  from  log  to  log,  an  act  no 
novice  should  try  at  the  peril.of  drown- 
ing, is  interesting.  After  these  daring 
fellows  have  once  steered  a  log  to  the 


place  where  a  chain  passing  through 
the  water  spikes  the  log  and  hauls  it 
into  the  mill,  it  is  only  a  short  time 
before  what  was  once  a  monarch  of  the 
forest  is  reduced  to  merchantable  lum- 
ber,  shingles,   laths   and  slabs. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  life  of  the 
woodsman.  What  has  been  said  will 
give  one  an  idea  why  it  is  that  the  cry 
goes  up  to  spare  the  forests  and  why 
Governor  Black  and  the  Forest  Pre- 
serve Board  are  so  earnestly  advocat- 
ing the  preservation  of  the  Adirondack 
forest  to  the  people  of  the  Empire 
State,  for  their  own  great  good  and 
as  an  example  to  other  progressive 
states  of  the  Union. 


-THE    DEEP  THAT   LIETH    UNDER." 

By  John   White  Chadwick. 

OFT  have  we  heard  that  in  those  regions  where 
The  coast-wise  mountains  plunge  so  far  below 
The  sea  as,  from  its  level,  up  they  go 
Towards  heaven's  height,  the  placid  waters  there 
Are  so  translucent  that,  for  those  who  fare 
Across  them,  all  the  things  that  strow 
The  deep  sea's  floor,  appalling,  gloom  and  glow, 
F  righting  the  eyes  that  on  that  vision  stare. 

Alas,  we  need  not  go  abroad  to  see 

Such  awful  things!     Each  heart  its  soundless  deep 
Knoweth  full  well,  and  moments  when  are  shown 

In  startling  light  its  utmost  mystery; 

Yea,  all  the  secrets  which  its  caverns  keep, 

And  wrecks  which  Love  moans  with  perpetual  moan. 


BEAST   OR   BROTHER? 

A   STORY   OF  THE   RESERVATION. 


By  Charlotte  M.   Vaile 
I. 
T  would  be  hard  to  im- 
agine   a    prettier    path, 


even  in  the  windings  of 
Paradise,  than  that 
which  led  from  the  foot 
of  Ben  Bolt  up  to  that 
notch  of  the  massive  pile  in  which  the 
Eureka  Mining  and  Milling  Company 
had  planted  its  flourishing  young- 
stamp  mill.  Above  that  point  it 
writhed  its  way  as  best  it  could 
among  the  rocks  and  crags;  but  below 
it  followed  the  course  of  a  mountain 
stream,  winding  in  and  out  among 
the  groves  of  lithe  young  aspens,  its 
well  marked  line  not  to  be  effaced  by 
the  encroaching  asters  or  the  beds  of 
wild  sweet  mignonette. 

Dorothy  Norvel,  whose  errand  was 
taking  her  from  the  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  to  the  mill,  of  which 
her  cousin  was  manager,  knew  the 
path  she  had  to  climb,  and  —  which 
was  even  more  to  the  purpose  —  her 
pony  knew  it  too.  The  rein  lay  loose 
on  his  neck  as  she  turned  now  and 
then  to  look  back  at  the  widening 
landscape,  or  let  her  eyes  search  on 
either  side  for  flowers  which  might 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  summer 
procession  since  last  she  was  here.  She 
was  herself  as  well  worth  looking  at 
as    the    fairest    of    them,  —  a    slight, 


graceful  figure,  ,and  a  bright  young 
face  whose  exquisite  pink  and  white 
coloring  betrayed  with  swift  distinct- 
ness that  she  had  not  lived  all  her  life 
under  Western  skies.  Indeed,  to  the 
knowing  eye  it  might  have  revealed 
that  she  had  not  long  been  absent 
from  her  native  New  England. 

There  was  a  sudden  deepening  of 
the  tell-tale  color  as,  turning*  at  the 
sound  of  hoofs,  she  caught  sight  of 
a  horseman  pushing  up  the  rocky 
path  behind  her.  For  an  instant  she 
hesitated,  then,  facing  half  about  in 
the  narrow  path,  waited  frankly  for 
the  newcomer.  A  stranger  might 
have  hesitated  whether  to  call  him 
cowboy  or  cavalier;  but  he  could  not 
have  hesitated  to  pronounce  that,  in 
the  semi-Mexican  costume,  with  his 
broad  sombrero  and  the  long  laced 
boots  reaching  almost  to  the  thighs, 
he  was  distinctly  picturesque.  That 
he  was  handsome,  too,  in  a  manly, 
sunburned  fashion,  went  without  say- 
ing, —  and  the  fashion  was  set  off 
just  now  by  the  glow  of  pleasure  in 
the  warm  dark  eyes. 

"Why,  this  is  delightful!"  he  ex- 
claimed, pulling  up  his  horse  as  he 
reached  the  side  of  the  girl.  "I  won- 
der how  long  I've  been  creeping  up 
hill   behind   you.      A   body'd   like   to 
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annihilate  these  rocks  that  keep  him 
from  knowing  it  when  there's  a  chance 
of  this  sort  ahead." 

The  girl  had  already  greeted  him 
with  a  bright  "Good  morning."  Her 
pleasure  in  this  sudden  meeting  was 
almost  as  evident  as  his.  "I  think  I 
must  have  had  quite  the  start  of  you," 
she  said  lightly.  "I  like  to  take  this 
climb  slowly,  —  it's  all  so  beautiful. 
Besides,  it's  rather  hard  on  one's  horse 
to  come  in  a  hurry,"  she  added,  glanc- 
ing with  a  little  smile  at  the  horse  of 
her  companion,  which  was  flecked 
with  foam. 

The  young  man  laughed.  "Poor 
Rosabel!"  he  said,  stroking  the  crea- 
ture's damp,  glossy  neck.  "I'll  own 
she's  had  to  hurry  since  I  caught  sight 
of  you  round  the  edge  of  Red  Bend. 
But  one  can't  be  expected  to  be 
kinder  to  his  horse  than  he  is  to  him- 
self. She  may  take  it  as  slowly  as  she 
pleases  for  the  rest  of  the  way." 

The  girl  waited  for  a  minute  longer, 
then  she  drew  up  her  rein.  "It's  a 
glorious  morning  for  riding,"  she 
said,  as  they  started  on.  "I  was  think- 
ing, as  you  came  up,  that  I'd  never 
been  out  in  my  life  when  the  air  was 
so  delicious." 

"How  we  do  give  ourselves  away 
here  in  Colorado,"  said  the  young 
man  gayly.  "We  talk  of  having  noth- 
ing but  sunshine;  but  we  congratulate 
ourselves,  when  we  meet,  on  having 
a  fine  day,  just  like  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

"Well,  I  hope  I  shall  never  become 
so  accustomed  to  good  weather  that 
I  shall  stop  being  grateful  for  it,"  said 
the  girl;  and  then  she  added  insist- 
ently, "But  really,  don't  you  think  the 
air  is  clearer  than  usual?  If  it  wasn't 
for  Old  Ethan  in  the  way,  I  believe 
that  from  this  point  we  could  see  the 
whole  Indian  'reservation,  and  the  In- 
dians themselves  stalking  about  in 
their  blankets." 

The  young"  man  made  a  grimace.  "I 
hope  you  don't  mean  to  intimate  that 
that  would  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  pros- 
pect. If  we  could  have  an  atmosphere 
for  a  while  that  would  blot  out  the  In- 


dians altogether,  and  even  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  it  would  suit  me. 
We've  a  good  country  here,  but  it 
won't  be  good  enough  till  we  get  rid  of 
the  Utes." 

He  had  spoken  lightly,  but  the  girl's 
face  grew  instantly  grave.  It  was  a 
face  which  with  all  its  brightness  had 
an  underlying  expression  of  intense 
earnestness.  She  had  stepped,  with- 
out intending  it,  to  the  border  of  a 
dangerous  subject,  but  she  would 
enter  now  seriously. 

"If  it's  a  good  country  for  us,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  for  them,  too,"  she  said. 
"Besides  it's  their  home,  and  we  have 
no  right  to  drive  them  out  of  it." 

"Yes,  it's  their  home,"  retorted  the 
young  man,  "and  so  was  it  the  home 
of  wildcats  till  white  men  came;  but 
we  made  it  a  point  to  get  rid  of  them 
as  fast  as  we  could." 

The  quiet  protest  which  had  been 
in  the  girl's  eyes  a  moment  before 
changed  to  a  glow  of  indignation. 
"The  Indians  are  not  beasts!"  she 
cried.  "They  are  people  like  our- 
selves, with  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
human  beings." 

The  young  man's  face  darkened  a 
little.  He  had  not  the  slightest  toler- 
ance himself  for  red  men,  and  he^ could 
scarcely  conceive  the  point  of  view  of 
one  who  had.  Still  he  was  willing  to 
make  allowance  in  the  case  of  Doro- 
thy Norvel,  a  sweet  young  girl  whose 
heart  was  full  of  kindness  for  all  the 
world,  and  —  he  sincerely  hoped  — 
for  himself  in  particular.  His  face 
cleared  again,  and  his  voice  was  coax- 
ingly  good-natured  as  he  said,  "Now, 
Miss  Norvel,  you  don't  expect  me  to 
admit  that  those  lazy,  dirty,  good-for- 
nothing  savages  are  people  like  us  I 
Even  if  I  were  willing  to  stand  in  with 
'em  myself,  I  should  think  it  nothing 
less  than  sacrilege  to  name  them  in 
the  same  class  with  you." 

He  paused,  warned  by  her  look  that 
it  was  not  the  accepted  time  for  com- 
pliments, then  went  on  more  gravely, 
"But,  really,  doesn't  it  strike  you  as 
unfair  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
stay  here,  keeping  good  lands  out  of 
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the  hands  of  settlers  who  would  make 
them  worth  something  if  they  had  a 
chance,  separating  civilized  commu- 
nities, and  interfering  with  every 
scheme  for  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country?" 

She  did  not  answer  the  question,  but 
like  a  true  Yankee  parried  it  with  an- 
other. "Are  you  really  anxious,  Mr. 
Brancamp,  to  see  this  country  filled 
up  with  settlers?  Wouldn't  it  hurt 
your  business  if  there  should  be  farms 
all  over  the  country  where  your  cattle 
range  now?" 

It  was  a  home  thrust,  but  he  did  not 
wince.  "I  don't  pretend  to  deny  that  we 
cattle-men  like  a  free  range,"  he  said 
lightly;  "and  up  to  date  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn't  have  it.  It'll  come 
to  an  end  of  course  after  a  while;  but 
you'll  admit  that  the  cattle  business  is 
worth  something  to  the  country. 
What  is  it  worth  to  anybody  that  these 
Utes  should  go  roaming  about  with 
their  hunting  and  fishing?  They're 
no  more  a  part  of  us  than  if  they  be- 
longed to  another  world." 

"Oh,  but  whose  fault  is  it  that  they 
belong  to  another  world?"  cried  the 
girl.  "Have  we  ever  really  tried  to 
take  them  into  ours?  Haven't  we 
kept  them  off  at  arm's  length  and  in- 
sisted that  they  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  us?" 

"We've  recognized  the  fact,"  said 
the  young  man  grimly.  It  was  a 
point  on  which  he  could  have  argued 
until  his  eyelids  could  no  longer  wag, 
with  an  opponent  of  his  own  sex;  but 
somehow  he  had  no  heart  to  dispute 
with  this  girl,  whose  face  was  turned 
so  pleadingly  to  his.  He  made  a  last 
half-laughing  protest.  "As  for  keep- 
ing them  at  arm's  length,  I  really 
think,  Miss  Norvel,  it's  the  kindest 
thing  we  could  do.  Distance  certainly 
lends  enchantment  to  'poor  Lo.'  I 
don't  believe  that  even  your  philan- 
thropy could  stand  being  at  very  close 
quarters  with  him." 

"I  don't  know,"  sighed  the  girl.  "It 
seems  to  me  I  would  do  anything  if 
I  could  only  help  them." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  then  said 


impetuously:  "I  suppose  you'll  think 
it  all  sentiment,  but  something  hap- 
pened once  that  really  did  make  me 
feel  as  if  we  had  things  in  common. 
It  was  soon  after  we  came  here,  and 
Father  and  I  had  gone  out  to  the 
reservation  to  attend  one  of  their  fes- 
tivals. Most  of  the  ceremonies  were 
foolish  enough;  but  at  the  end  they 
had  a  glorious  dance  round  a  camp- 
fire  in  the  moonlight.  I  could  never 
tell  just  how  it  had  happened.  I  had 
thrown  off  my  big  hat  because  the 
wind  flapped  the  rim,  and  perhaps  it 
was  my  standing  there  bare-headed, 
with  a  red  shawl  over  my  shoulders, 
that  made  them  notice  me.  Anyway, 
the  ring  parted  as  they  swept  by  the 
place  where  I  stood,  and  before  I 
knew  it  two  of  the  women  had  taken 
my  hands  and  drawn  me  right  into 
the  circle.  I  was  frightened  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  —  will  you  believe  me? 
—  /  liked  it.  The  motion,  and  the  mu- 
sic, and  the  abandon  of  it  all  some- 
how took  hold  of  me.  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  have  been  an  Indian  myself 
sometime  back  in  the  ages,  and  hadn't 
lost  the  feeling  yet.  Three  times  I 
whirled  around  that  fire  with  them, 
and  then  they  unclasped  their  hands 
and  let  me  go.  But  ever  since  that 
night  somehow  I've  had  a  different 
feeling  about  Indians." 

She  dropped  her  eyes  as  she  finished 
the  story.  Perhaps  she  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  having  disclosed  it  to  this 
avowed  scorner  of  the  race.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  not  wholly  enjoyed 
it.  He  frowned,  as  he  muttered,  "Im- 
pudent beggars!"  and  then  the  frown 
gave  place  to  a  softer  expression  as  he 
thought  how  fair  she  must  have 
looked,  with  the  flash  of  scarlet  about 
her  shoulders  and  the  firelight  falling 
on  her  bright  young  face. 

They  rode  for  a  little  while  in  si- 
lence. It  was  broken  suddenly  by  an 
exclamation  from  Brancamp.  "Upon 
my  word,"  he  cried,  "it  isn't  safe  to 
talk  about  Indians  in  this  country! 
It's  liable  to  call  them  up  at  any 
corner." 

He  pointed  up  the  mountain  as  he 
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spoke.  They  were  nearing  the  stamp 
mill;  but  nearer  still,  approaching  by 
a  steeper  trail,  which  had  till  now  been 
out  of  sight,  was  a  little  company  of 
mounted  Utes.  They  were  equipped 
for  hunting,  but  the  fixity  with  which 
their  attention  was  directed  toward 
the  mill  seemed  to  indicate  that  as 
their  present  destination. 

"I  wonder  what  they  want?"  said 
the  girl  uneasily. 

"They  want  no  good,"  said  the 
young  man  with  emphasis.  "There's 
old  Wish-ee-up,"  —  indicating  the 
leader  with  his  riding-whip,  —  "and 
he's  a  bad  one  from  away  back.  They 
have  no  business  here  anyway.  They 
ought  to  stay  where  they  belong,  on 
the  reservation." 

Probably  his  own  inclination  would 
have  been  to  push  on  immediately  to 
the  mill;  but  Dorothy  checked  her 
pony  when  they  were  within  a  few 
rods  of  it,  and  he  paused  at  her  side. 
The  mill  manager  had  already  come 
out  and  was  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  Indians.  They  had  ap- 
proached peaceably  enough,  but  their 
manner  was  sullen,  and  the  gestures 
of  Wish-ee-up,  who  acted  as  spokes- 
man, grew  angry  and  excited  as  the 
talk  went  on.  The  manager,  how- 
ever, kept  his  temper.  Indeed,  it  oc- 
curred to  Dorothy  that  the  cool  indif- 
ference of  his  bearing  in  a  discussion 
which  evidently  involved  so  much  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  others  had 
something  to  do  with  their  increasing 
heat.  Suddenly  he  broke  off  the  con- 
ference with  a  scornful  laugh,  waved 
his  hand,  as  if  in  dismissal  alike  of  his 
visitors  and  their  errand,  and  turned 
towards  the  mill.  As  he  did  so,  the 
leader,  whose  face  had  become  a  pic- 
ture of  concentrated  bitterness,  leaned 
forward  in  his  saddle.  There  was  the 
flash  of  a  revolver,  and  a  bullet,  whiz- 
zing over  the  head  of  the  retiring 
white  man,  so  close  that  it  grazed  the 
top  of  his  soft  slouched  hat,  buried  it- 
self in  the  door  post  of  the  mill.  It 
was  the  work  of  an  instant;  the 
next,  with  a  frightful  whoop,  the 
Indian   turned,   and,   followed   by    his 


entire  company,  dashed  down  the 
trail. 

Lynn  Brancamp's  revolver  had 
leapt  to  his  hand,  and  his  horse  made 
a  plunge  forward;  but  Dorothy  Nor- 
vel  kept  her  place  at  his  side.  "Don't 
shoot!  Don't  shoot!"  she  cried  im- 
ploringly. "No  one  is  hurt,  and 
they're  going  away.  Oh,  please  don't 
make  it  any  worse!" 

The  young  man's  face  was  white 
with  excitement,  but  his  revolver 
dropped  from  its  level  aim.  The  man- 
ager had  already  turned,  and,  stand- 
ing with  the  defiant  coolness  still  in  his 
face,  emptied  his  Winchester  in  the 
direction  of  his  departing  callers. 
They  did  not  turn,  and  if  any  bullet 
took  effect  it  was  not  manifest.  They 
pursued  their  headlong  pace  down  the 
trail,  and  a  moment  later  had  disap- 
peared from  sight. 

II. 

It  was  a  sober  and  solitary  ride 
which  Dorothy  Norvel  took  towards 
the  close  of  the  day  back  to  the  vil- 
lage. Her  cavalier  of  the  morning  had 
preceded  her  by  some  hours,  and  she 
had  a  sense  of  relief  that  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  renewing-  their  for- 
mer discussion.  He  must  have  had 
the  best  of  it  now,  and  would  have 
pointed  out  easily  enough  that  his 
own  views  as  to  the  worthless  charac- 
ter of  their  red-skinned  neighbors  and 
the  impossibility  of  tolerating  them  in 
their  present  proximity  had  been  jus- 
tified by  the  episode  which  had  passed 
before  their  very  eyes.  As  to  the  epi- 
sode itself,  she  felt  with  an  utter  sick- 
ness of  heart  that  there  was  probably 
not  an  inhabitant  of  the  reg-ion,  save 
only  herself,  who  could  find  for  it 
even  the  slightest  excuse  or  palliation. 
The  report  of  the  manager  of  the  mill 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  had 
been  explicit.  These  Indians  had 
come  with  a  fancied  grievance.  The 
"tailings"  of  the  ore  from  the  stamp 
mill  had  poisoned  the  waters  of  the 
creek  which  flowed  through  their 
reservation,  and  their  fish  were  dying. 
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The  manager  had  calmly  intimated 
that  they  would  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it;  it  was  not  the  business  c4  white 
men  to  look  after  their  fish.  Upon 
which,  after  much  violent  invective, 
old  Wish-ee-up  had  threatened  the 
destruction  of  the  mill  and  the  wiping 
out  of  the  mining  business  in  the  re- 
gion generally.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  the  manager  thought  it  possible 
he  had  laughed.  He  was  magnani- 
mous enough  to  doubt  whether  the 
irate  savage  had  really  meant  to  hurt 
him.  The  bullet  which  had  lodged 
itself  in  the  door  post,  burning  a  path 
on  the  top  of  his  hat  as  it  went,  had 
probably  been  aimed  at  the  mill,  and 
was  only  a  part  of  the  reckless  au- 
dacity of  Wish-ee-up,  a  parting  token 
of  the  undying  hatred  with  which  he 
regarded  white  men  and  their  enter- 
prises in  general.  As  for  his  own 
shots,  they  were  merely  a  return  com- 
pliment, an  intimation  that  if  it  came 
to  that,  white  men  were  ready  for  it. 

The  affair  was  bad  enough,  cer- 
tainly, but  Dorothy  knew  perfectly 
that  its  color  would  grow  blacker  and 
more  malignant  with  every  mile  of 
distance  from  the  scene.  An  assault 
upon  the  mill,  a  deliberate  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  the  manager,  from 
which  he  had  escaped  by  only  a  hair's 
breadth,  and  an  open  declaration  of 
war  upon  the  settlers  of  the  region,  — ■ 
how  the  rumor  would  spread,  and  how 
plausible  it  would  all  sound  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  wished  to  believe  it! 

Her  heart  was  very  heavy  as  she 
entered  the  village,  and  the  groups  of 
men  whom  she  noted  here  and  there 
in  excited  conversation  convinced  her 
that  the  affair  was  already  under  hot 
discussion.  She  did  not  believe  that 
Brancamp  would  exaggerate  it;  but 
he  was  too  outspoken  a  hater  of  In- 
dians to  conceal  any  part  of  the  story, 
and  indeed,  had  he  done  so,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference.  A  miner 
who  had  just  come  down  from  the  mill 
had  set  out  the  affair  in  glowing- 
colors.  But  this  was  not  all.  It 
seemed,  as  she  afterwards  learned,  that 
a  ranchman  just  in  from  the  country 


—  whether  or  not  he  had  heard  of  the 
affair  at  the  mill  first  is  perhaps  not  es- 
sential —  had  reported  the  theft  of 
two  horses  from  a  neighbor's  "bunch," 
and  the  scaring  "almost  to  death"  of 
a  woman  at  an  outlying  ranch,  who 
had  been  surprised  in  the  midst  of  her 
work  by  a  band  of  savages,  and  com- 
pelled at  the  point  of  the  tomahawk 
to  cook  for  them  till  provisions  and 
strength  were  alike  exhausted.  The 
offenders  in  both  these  instances  were 
presumably  connected  with  the  band 
of  Wish-ee-up. 

"Well,  if  we  swallow  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  let  those  red  devils  go 
ranging  over  the  country  at  their  own 
option,  we  ought  to  be  wiped  out,  — 
and  the  sooner  the  better,"  said  a  fiery- 
looking  individual,  one  of  a  little 
group  who  sat  on^the  porch  of  Nor- 
vel's  store  as  the  girl  rode  up.  She 
had  intended  to  fasten  her  horse  and 
go  at  once  to  the  residence  proper,  at 
the  rear  of  the  building,  but  an  ex- 
clamation from  her  father,  who  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  group,  pre- 
vented. 

"Come  right  up  here,  my  dear. 
Come  right  up,"  he  said,  with  a  pater- 
nal wave  of  the  hand,  "and  tell  us  all 
about  that  affair  at  the  mill.  You 
must  have  got  there  pretty  soon  after 
the  thing  happened." 

The  girl  inwardly  resented  the  sum- 
mons. To  act  as  news  reporter  for  an 
excited  masculine  audience  was  not 
to  her  taste;  but  Dorothy's  taste  and 
her  father's  had  few  points  in  common. 
She  gathered  up  the  skirt  of  her  riding 
habit  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  lit- 
tle group,  stated  the  facts  as  briefly  as 
possible.  Perhaps  the  recital  seemed 
a  trifle  tame,  especially  as  she  intro- 
duced the  doubt  of  the  manager  as  to 
whether  Wish-ee-up  had  meant  to  kill 
him. 

"Well,  if  he  didn't,  it's  because  he's 
laying  to  do  it  when  he  has  a  bet- 
ter chance,"  said  the  fiery  individual 
whom  she  recognized  as  one  of  the 
prominent  stockmen  of  the  region. 
"I  say  this  business  of  letting  the  In- 
dians    rampage    over     the    country, 
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threatening  settlers  and  destroying 
property  is  about  played  out.  The 
reservation  line  ought  to  be  a  dead 
line,  and  any  redskin  caught  on  this 
side  ought  to  be  shot  at  sight,  and  no 
questions  asked." 

"I  suppose  you'd  make  it  a  dead  line 
for  white  men,  too,  about  the  time  the 
Indians  draw  their  annuities,"  said 
Dorothy.  She  had  not  meant  to  say 
a  word  beyond  the  merest  statement 
of  the  affair  at  the  mill;  but  an  angry 
flame  had  leaped  into  her  eyes  and 
the  words  seemed  to  come  of  them- 
selves. 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  and  Doro- 
thy's father  remarked,  with  an  apolo- 
getic cough,  "You  see  my  daughter 
hasn't  quite  got  over  the  New  Eng- 
land sentiment  in  regard  to  our  In- 
dian brothers.  For  my  part,  I  confess 
I  have  largely  lost  it.  The  Cooper- 
esque  view  of  the  red  man,  you  know, 
is  hardly  borne  out  by  observations 
on  the  ground." 

"The  New  England  sentiment!"  re- 
torted the  stock-raiser.  "The  New 
England  sentiment  was  just  like  ours 
as  long  as  they  had  redskins  in  their 
own  country.  If  there's  anything  that 
makes  me  tired,  It -s  to  have  the  East 
blame  us  for  serving  the  Indians  just 
as  they  did  themselves  till  they  got  rid 
of  'em  all." 

He  paused,  then,  with  a  gleam  of 
humor  in  his  eyes,  added:  "If  the 
Yankees  want  to  do  penance  for  their 
sins  against  the  Indians,  Uncle  Sam 
had  better  buy  up  some  of  those  aban- 
doned farms  and  locate  a  reservation 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hub.  I 
don't  know  where  there's  any  more 
room  for  'em  than  there  is  back  there, 
or  folks  that  are  as  handy  at  figuring 
out  theories.  We're  too  busy  for  it 
here,  and  we  can't  spare  the  ground 
either.  What  we  can't  farm  we  can 
mine,  and  we  need  it  all." 

There  was  a  roar  at  this,  and  even 
1  )orotliy  smiled  faintly. 

"And  pending  that  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem,  which  really  strikes 
me  as  capital,"  said  the  proprietor  of 
the   store,   "we'll   try   to  protect   our- 


selves from  damage  as  far  as  possible. 
Still,  I  don't  think  I'd  insist  on  the 
dead  Hue  business.  It's  really  worth 
something,  you  know,  to  have  them 
come  into  town  when  they  draw  their 
annuities.  Puts  money  into  circula- 
tion and  helps  business  generally." 

"Oh,  it's  well  enough  for  you  mer- 
chants to  talk,"  said  the  stock-raiser 
bitterly.  "You  get  something  out  of 
them,  of  course;  but  what  do  we  get 
except  to  have  our  ranges  eaten  down 
every  time  they  take  a  notion  to  go 
trailing  through  with  their  stock  and 
ponies?  I  say  the  Utes  have  got  to 
get  out  of  this  country,  and  I'm  for 
giving  'em  a  lesson  now  that'll  make 
'em  want  to  go,  and  make  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  want  to  have  'em. 
No  sending  for  United  States  soldiers 
to  help  us  either.  I  say,  let's  keep  this 
little  business  in  our  own  hands." 
There  was  a  gleam  of  fierce  satisfac- 
tion in  his  face  as  he  added,  "There'll 
be  no  fooling  when  Brooker  goes  out 
with  his  posse  to-morrow." 

Dorothy  had  started  to  move  away, 
but  she  stopped  again  and  listened. 

"I  understand  Brooker's  going  to 
arrest  Wish-ee-up  as  a  disturber  of  the 
peace,"  said  one  of  the  company  with 
a  short  laugh.  "Guess  he'll  serve  the 
warrant  on  him  as  he  did  on  Ludgo." 

The  allusion  was  perfectly  under- 
stood. Even  Dorothy  did  not  miss  it. 
It  was  part  of  the  record  of  the  county 
sheriff  that  he  had  shot  a  horse-thief 
once  in  the  attempt  to  take  him,  en- 
dorsing his  paper  with  the  very  suc- 
cinct statement:  "Served  the  within 
warrant  by  killing  the  within  named 
party." 

"That's  business,"  said  the  stock- 
raiser  with  a  nod.  "The  only  way  to 
civilize  an  Indian  is  to  shoot  him.  He 
won't  lilt  scalps  nor  steal  horses  after 
that.'" 

Dorothy  had  heard  all  she  could 
bear.  She  turned  from  the  group  with 
compressed  lips  and  passed  at  once  to 
the  moms  at  the  rear  of  the  store. 
But  when  she  had  gained  the  retreat 
of  her  own  sitting  room,  and  the  door 
was  closed  behind  her,  she  stood  sud- 
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denly  still  and,  letting  her  dress  fall, 
clasped  her  hands  in  front  of  her  with 
the  air  of  one  who  was  thinking  in- 
tently., The  suggestion  of  the  sher- 
iff's posse,  augmented  as  that  posse 
was  sure  to  be  by  all  the  cowboys  of 
the  region  and  such  of  the  ranchmen 
as  were  not  kept  at  home  by  the  anxi- 
eties of  their  families,  had  taken  in- 
stant hold  upon  her  thought.  She 
was  not  sentimentalist  enough,  what- 
ever others  might  think  of  her,  to  feel 
that  the  taking  off  of  Wish-ee-up, 
even  in  the  summary  manner  sug- 
gested, would  be  an  unmixed  evil. 
He  was,  as  Brancamp  had  said,  a  "bad 
Indian,"  and  should  have  been  treated 
as  one  by  the  proper  authorities  long 
ago.  But  it  was  more  than  possible 
that  there  were  other  Indians  off  the 
reservation  besides  the  little  band 
which  had  followed  him  to  the  mill. 
It  was  the  time  of  hunting,  and  there 
were  berries  still  to  be  gathered  on 
the  mountains.  If  the  avenging  white 
men,  in  their  present  mood,  should 
come  upon  these  innocent  parties, 
they  were  not  likely  to  make  discrimi- 
nations. 

The  girl's  eyes  grew  dark  with 
trouble.  Her  uprightness,  her  hu- 
manity, and  that  swift  pity  for  the  un- 
fortunate which  had  already  drawn 
her  sympathy  so  strongly  to  her  In- 
dian neighbors,  all  rose  in  strenuous 
protest  against  the  wrong  which 
might  be  done.  One  thing  was  clear 
to  her:  the  Indians  who  were  away 
from  their  proper  quarters  ought  to 
be  brought  back  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble. She  was  sure  that  if  the  agent 
knew  of  the  impending  danger,  he 
would  send  for  them,  and  she  was 
equally  sure  that  with  the  present  in- 
clination of  the  citizens  to  keep  mat- 
ters in  their  own  hands  they  were  not 
likely  to  take  the  trouble  to  inform 
him. 

Suddenly  the  knot  in  her  forehead 
smoothed  itself  out,  and  her  eyes  be- 
came clear.  She  was  herself  the  one 
to  take  the  message.  She  stepped  to 
the  window  and  looked.out.  The  west 
was  already  reddening  with  the  sun- 


set. That  would  not  have  hindered; 
but  the  sight  of  her  pony  standing  at 
the  hitching  post  with  drooping  head 
decided  the  question.  He  had 
traveled  enough  for  one  day.  She 
must  wait  till  morning. 


III. 


It  was  fifteen  miles  by  the  valley 
road  to  the  Ute  reservation;  but  "as 
the  bird  flies"  it  was  only  eight,  —  and 
it  was  literally  as  the  bird  flies  that 
Dorothy  Norvel  took  it  the  next 
morning.  She  had  slipped  out  of  the 
house  before  its  other  inmates  were 
astir,  only  leaving  a  note  for  her  father 
telling  him  she^would  not  be  at  home 
to  breakfast.  He  was  used  to  her 
morning  rides,  and  would,  she  knew, 
feel  no  uneasiness.  As  to  her  errand 
she  said  nothing. 

An  hour's  ride,  in  the  crisp  morn- 
ing air,  brought  her  to  the  edge  of  the 
reservation,  and  from  there  to  the 
Agency  buildings  her  pony  had  no 
need  of  the  guiding  rein.  It  was  a 
tract  of  country  with  which  she  was 
well  acquainted.  She  had  crossed  it 
often,  but  it  seemed  to  her  this  morn- 
ing, filled  as  her  thoughts  were  with 
the  errand  which  had  brought  her,  that 
she  had  never  realized  before  how  for- 
lorn and  desolate-looking  it  all  was. 
In  its  natural  physical  features  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
adjoining  country;  but  the  fields  of 
corn,  the  incipient  orchards,  the 
thrifty  looking  gardens  which  dotted 
the  world  outside,  were  wanting  here. 
The  only  crop  the  land  had  to  show 
was  its  poor,  thin  covering  of  buffalo 
grass,  sprinkled  at  intervals  with  the 
sage  brush  and  cactus.  At  all  the 
ranches  she  had  passed  on  the  way, 
white  men  were  astir,  moving  briskly 
about  the  business  of  the  day.  Here 
groups  of  Indians  sat  at  the  doors  of 
their  squalid  teepees,  sunning  them- 
selves and  smoking,  as  oblivious  of  all 
the  work  of  the  world  as  if  none  ex- 
isted. It  seemed  indeed  as  if  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere  pervaded  the  region 
from  the  very  moment  of  entrance. 
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It  was  when  she  was  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  agent's  quarters,  and  just 
as  she  was  passing  one  of  the  few 
frame  houses  outside  the  official  build- 
ings, a  small,  unpainted  cottage,  that 
a  young  man  issuing  suddenly  from 
the  door  called  her  name  with  a  quick, 
delighted  greeting.  He  wore  a  car- 
penter's apron  and  carried  a  kit  of 
tools  at  his  side.  At  first  glance  he 
might  have  seemed  a  white  man,  but 
the  face  which  he  lifted  towards  the 
girl  was  unmistakably  Indian.  It  was 
Indian,  however,  only  in  feature.  In 
the  intelligence  and  energy  of  its  ex- 
pression it  might  well  have  been  a 
pale-face.  She  checked  her  pony  in- 
stantly at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
returned  his  greeting  with  hearty 
cordiality. 

"Are  you  going  to  the  agent's?"  she 
asked  in  the  next  breath.  "If  you  are, 
why  not  walk  along  by  me?.  My 
pony  is  tired,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of 
company." 

The  glow  in  his  eyes  showed  his  de- 
light in  the  proposition.  "Yes,  I  have 
a  bit  of  repairing  to  do  about  one  of 
the  buildings,"  he  said;  "I'm  a  sort 
of  Jack-at-all-trades  since  my  little 
school  closed."  Then,  in  a  tone  which 
expressed  wonder  rather  than  curi- 
osity, he  added,  "You  are  making  us 
an  early  visit,  Miss  Norvel.  Have  you 
come  all  the  way  from  town  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "I  had  an  er- 
rand which  would  not  wait.  Have 
you  had  any  news  out  here  of  the 
trouble?" 

The  pleasure  which  had  lighted  the 
young  man's  face  was  gone  in  an  in- 
stant. "Trouble?"  he  repeated,  with 
a  quick  note  of  anxiety  in  his  voice. 
"No.  Has  there  been  trouble  with 
any  of  our  people?" 

The  girl's  face  had  grown  as  grave 
as  his.  She  nodded,  then,  looking 
into  his  eyes,  which  did  not  turn  for 
an  instant  from  her  own,  reported  the 
affair  at  the  mill  and  spoke  briefly  of 
the  excitement  among  the  people  in 
the  town.  The  young  man  listened, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  his  race,  in  perfect 


silence.  Even  when  she  had  finished, 
he  offered  no  word  of  comment,  but 
his  head  dropped,  and  he  walked  for 
some  paces,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  a  look  of  inexpressible 
melancholy. 

It  was  she  who  broke  the  silence. 
"Do  you  know  whether  there  are 
many  of  your  people  away  now?" 

"Yes,  a  good  many,"  he  replied. 
"Several  parties  have  gone  into  the 
mountains  lately.  But  they  are  not 
the  ones  with  Wish-ee-up.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  he  doesn't  belong  to  us,  and 
there  are  very  few  of  our  people  who 
care  to  follow  his  lead." 

"Oh,  why  don't  they  all  stay  on  the 
reservation?"  cried  the  girl.  "There 
is  sure  to  be  trouble  when  they  go 
away.  Besides,  they  have  no  right 
under  the  treaty  to  roam  about  as 
they  do." 

"Do  you  suppose  they  signed  that 
treaty  without  white  men  telling  them 
that  it  gave  them  the  right  to  hunt  in 
unoccupied  lands?"  asked  the  young 
man  quickly. 

Dorothy  sighed.  "Very  likely  not," 
she  said  sorrowfully. 

"It's  outrageous,  of  course,  for 
Wish-ee-up  to  be  threatening  the 
mill,"  pursued  the  young  man;  "but 
I'm  not  much  surprised.  There  has 
been  great  bitterness  over  the  poison- 
ing of  the  fish  in  our  best  stream." 
He  paused,  then  with  growing  in- 
tensity in  his  tone  went  on:  "It's  only 
another  proof  of  that  which  is  plain 
enough  without  any,  that  civilized 
men  and  savages  can't  live  side  by 
side,  cooped  up  in  the  same  country 
together.  You  want  the  gold,  —  but 
what  is  it  worth  to  us?  It  is  some- 
thing my  people  cannot  understand, 
that  white  men  should  be  willing  to 
burrow  under  ground  in  the  dark, 
and  spoil  the  mountains,  and  pollute 
the  air,  and  poison  the  streams,  for 
the  sake  of  gold  —  nothing  but  gold." 

There  was  a  fine  scorn  in  his  voice 
as  tie  said  the  last  words,  but  it  died 
away,  and  there  was  only  the  note  of 
a  dee])  sadness  as  he  added,  "I  know, 
1  know,  I  can  see  it  partly  from  your 
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point  of  view.  I  have  lived  long 
enough  among  white  men  for  that; 
but  don't  blame  my  poor  people  too 
much,  who  know  only  what  they  have 
learned  from  nature,  that  they  do  not 
understand." 

The  tears  had  risen  in  the  girl's 
eyes.  "Nor  mine,"  she  said  humbly, 
"that  they  cannot  bear  it  when  you 
come  in  the  way  of  what  they  value 
so  much." 

The  young  man  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  hers 
again  steadily.  "I  don't  blame  your 
people,"  he  said,  "for  despising  such 
neighbors  as  we  are.  It  makes  it  the 
harder  for  you  to  tolerate  us  because 
the  mines  are  here,  and  we  have  the 
very  gate  to  your  country  in  this  strip 
of  land  which  we  are  supposed  to  own. 
But  at  bottom  it  is  the  same  old  story 
it  has  always  been.  You  are  a  pushing, 
energetic  people.  You  need  the  land 
and  you  would  turn  it  to  account  if 
you  had  it.  You  hate  us  that,  idle  and 
thriftless  as  we  are,  we  stand  in  your 
way." 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
added  passionately,  "But  whose  fault 
is  it  that  we  are  idle  and  thriftless? 
Look  at  this  land"  —  he  made  a  ges- 
ture over  its  long  squalor  and  barren- 
ness. "For  years  it  has  been  a  reser- 
vation, in  the  full  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  in  all  that  time  not  a 
crop  has  been  raised,  not  a  bale  of  hay 
cut,  even  on  the  agency  farm.  The 
men  who  have  been  sent  here  to  teach 
us  how  to  farm  have  not  known  the 
first  rudiments  of  the  thing  they  came 
to  teach.  They  have  been  political 
agents  paid  for  political  service. 
There  has  not  even  been  a  supply  of 
the  tools  we  needed.  The  talk  of  our 
farming  has  been  a  farce,  and  white 
men  are  responsible  for  it." 

"But,  Duncan,  Duncan,"  cried  the 
girl,  stirred  now  to  some  defense  of 
her  own  people,  "the  Indians  have 
not  been  willing  to  work.  Surely  you 
know  yourself  how  hard  it  is  to  per- 
suade them." 

"Persuade  them!"  he  cried  scorn- 
fully.    "Is  it  easy  to  persuade  white 


men  to  work  when  there  is  no  neces- 
sity upon  them?  Does  any  man  work 
who  can  get,  without  working,  the 
things  he  cares  for  most?  Suppose 
you  should  put  all  the  white  tramps 
in  the  country  on  a  strip  of  land  and 
supply  them  with  food  and  clothing, 
to  say  nothing  of  whiskey  and  gun 
powder,  wouldn't  they  stay  tramps  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter?  That  is  the 
way  your  people  have  dealt  with  mine. 
Who  says  we  cannot  be  brought  to 
work,  with  the  necessity  fairly  upon 
us,  and  the  conditions  even  half-way 
tolerable?  I  challenge  the  record  to 
show  that  the  experiment  has  ever 
been  fairly  tried  and  failed."  The  pas- 
sion in  his  voice  had  been  growing 
deeper  with  every  sentence.  It  was 
almost  terrible  as  Jie  added,  lifting  his 
disengaged  hand  with  a  quivering 
gesture,  "Oh,  there  are  moments  when 
I  could  hate  your  people  as  no  Indian 
on  the  war-path  has  ever  hated  them; 
and  not  because  you  have  killed  us  — 
God  knows  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  killed  us  all!  —  but  because 
you  have  made  drunkards  and  pau- 
pers of  us."     • 

The  tears  which  had  risen  in  Doro- 
thy's eyes  brimmed  over  now  and 
rolled  down  her  cheeks.  The  errand 
which  had  brought  her  melted  in  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  of  which 
it  was  only  one  small  and  immaterial 
item.  "Duncan,"  she  said  implor- 
ingly, "tell  me  what  can  be  done!  It 
isn't  all  because  we  have  been  hard- 
hearted and  selfish  that  we  have 
wronged  your  people.  It  is  partly  be- 
cause it  has  been  such  a  puzzle,  such 
a  strange,  insoluble  puzzle,  that  we 
have  done  as  we  have." 

He  lifted  his  face  to  hers  again. 
The  passion  was  in  it  still,  and  his 
words  came  fast.  "Nothing  can  be 
done,"  he  said,  "nothing  —  till  you 
start  from  the  ground  idea  that  we 
are  beings  like  yourselves,  and  be- 
cause we  are  that  we  have  the  same 
destiny  —  to  work  and  to  live  by  it.  If 
you  could  only  believe  hard  enough 
for  one  hour  in  our  brotherhood  with 
you,  you   would  know  it.      But  you 
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have  never  believed  in  that.  You 
have  never  been  willing  to  think  of  us 
as  part  of  yourselves.  You  have  not 
even  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
things  that  might  be.  Even  your  mis- 
sionaries who  have  tried  to  make 
saints  of  us  have  not  taught  that  we 
could  be  citizens.  A  citizen  must 
work.  A  saint  may  sit  in  filth  if  he  will, 
and  look  to  others  to  bring  him  bread. 
Oh,  I  know  the  show  of  kindness 
there  has  been!  You  have  talked  of 
keeping  up  our  tribal  relations.  You 
have  pretended  to  respect  our  laws 
instead  of  trying  to  impose  your  own. 
You  should  have  named  yourselves  at 
the  start  'The  United  States  and 
some  Indian  Tribes.'  I  arraign  your 
policy  from  the  beginning.  There  has 
been  no  sense  of  brotherhood  in  it.  It 
is  that  which  would  have  made  all  dif- 
ferent, —  for  love  is  not  a  weak  thing. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  is  strong.  It 
can  protect  in  earnest.  It  can  punish. 
It  can  compel." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then  look- 
ing up  with  a  melancholy  smile,  said, 
'There  is  a  saying  among  your  peo- 
ple, that  there  are  no  good  Indians 
but  dead  ones.  Is  it  easy,  do  you 
think,  for  mine  to  believe  that  there 
are  any  good  white  men?"  He  turned 
his  face  for  a  moment  toward  the  East, 
with  a  look  as  reverent  as  a  Moslem 
might  have  sent  towards  Mecca,  and 
added  gently,  "I  can  believe  it,  for  I 
have  worked  with  them  and  been 
taught  by  them.  Forgive  me  if  I  have 
seemed  too  hard  upon  your  people. 
It  is  because  they  have  shown  me  what 
might  be,  that  my  heart  grows  bitter 
over  the  things  that  are." 

They  did  not  speak  again  during 
the  short  distance  that  remained  of  the 
ride.  The  girl's  heart  was  too  full  for 
words,  and  perhaps  the  young  man 
felt  that  he  had  already  said  too  much. 
He  helped  her  down  from  the  saddle, 
when  they  reached  the  agent's  house, 
and  fastening  her  horse  turned  away 
with  a  courteous  good-morning;  and 
five  minutes  later,  as  she  sat  at  the 
breakfast  table  with  her  friends,  tak- 
ing the  refreshment  for  which  her  ride 


had  given  her  an  excellent  appetite,  the 
sounds  of  his  hammer  came  briskly 
through  the  open  window. 

The  agent  had  been  sufficiently  sur- 
prised at  her  unexpected  coming  and, 
after  commenting  with  admiration  on 
the  amount  of  energy  required  for 
taking  such  a  ride  before  breakfast, 
had  listened  gravely  to  the  statement 
of  her  mission.  He  was  a  gentle- 
manly person,  who,  when  not  in  con- 
versation, impressed  one  as  having  a 
rather  weary  expression  of  counte- 
nance. He  had  found  his  life  on  the 
reservation,  as  he  often  assured  his 
friends,  "a  complete  expatriation,"  and 
if  he  had  found  any  compensations 
they  certainly  had  not  come  through 
making  a  vigorous  use  of  his  authority 
to  bring  about  reforms  among  the  In- 
dians. Still  his  attitude  towards  them 
was  amiable,  and  the  news  which 
Dorothy  had  brought  disturbed  him. 

"It's  too  bad,  too  bad!"  he  ejacu- 
lated, as  he  sipped  the  third  cup  of 
coffee,  which  he  had  taken  to  keep  his 
guest  company.  "You're  right  about 
it,  of  course.  There's  nothing  to  do 
but  get  them  back  as  soon  as  we  can; 
but  some  of  them  are  a  good  ways  out 
and  they  won't  like  it.  They  really 
do  no  more  harm  than  so  many  bands 
of  strolling  gypsies,  but  this  fracas 
with  Wish-ee-up  will  spoil  every- 
thing." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Dorothy  with 
energy,  "that  Wish-ee-up  ought  to 
have  been  punished  long  ago.  He's 
a  perfect  renegade,  and  every  one 
knows  it." 

"That's  true  enough,"  said  the 
agent;  "but  to  punish  him  is  easier 
said  than  done.  Of  course,  when  he's 
actually  been  guilty  of  mischief,  he 
gets  back  on  his  reservation  as  quickly 
as  possible,  and  then  he  isn't  amen- 
able to  the  ordinary  process  of  law.  It 
has  to  be  a  special  dispensation  from 
the  United  States  government,  —  and 
it  usually  falls  through." 

It  was  on  Dorothy's  lips  to  ask 
whose  fault  it  was  that  it  fell  through; 
but  she  was  prevented  by  the  agent's 
remarking,  "Well,  there's  no  time  to 
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be  lost.  We  must  send  out  messen- 
gers at  once  to  bring  them  back." 

He  paused  as  if  deliberating  whom 
to  send  on  this  important  mission,  and 
Dorothy  exclaimed  with  a  sudden  in- 
spiration, ''How  would  George  Dun- 
can do  for  one?  He  came  up  here 
with  me  just  now." 

The  agent  nodded.  "That's  a  good 
suggestion.  To  be  sure,  his  people 
dislike  him  because  he  knows  more 
than  they  do  and  wears  white  men's 
clothes;  but  he's  an  energetic  fellow 
and  will  put  his  whole  heart  into  the 
business.  Besides,  when  his  blood  is 
up,  Duncan  can  make  a  good  speech, 
—  and  that  always  counts  with  red 
men.  Poor  fellow,"  he  added  with 
warmth,  "I'm  sorry  for  him.  They 
say  he  was  the  best  scholar  in  his  class 
at  Carlisle.  Heaven  knows,  I  don't, 
why  he  ever  came  back  to  this  God- 
forsaken place.  There  might  have 
been  some  chance  for  him  if  he'd 
stayed  in  the  East,  but  there's  none 
here." 

He  dispatched  a  servant  with  a  mes- 
sage to  Duncan,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  young  man  appeared.  He  seemed 
surprised  at  the  part  suggested  for 
him,  but  made  no  comment,  and  after 
a  moment  replied  with  decision,  "I'll 
go,  of  course,  if  you  think  it  best," — 
and  then  added,  flushing  a  little,  "But 
I  think  I  shall  have  to  put  on  my  In- 
dian dress,  at  least  in  part." 

Dorothy  made  a  quick  expostulat- 
ing gesture.  "Oh,  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary?"  she  said.  Somehow  she 
could  not  bear  even  this  semblance  of 
a  lapse  back  to  barbarism  for  him. 

The  young  man  smiled.  "Are  you 
afraid  of  the  effect  upon  me?"  he  said. 
"I'll  do  my  best  to  keep  the  style  from 
striking  in."  And  then  he  added 
gravely,  "I  might  have  more  influence 
with  my  people  at  a  time  like  this  if 
I  wore  their  dress.  They  tell  me  some- 
times I  am  all  a  white  man,  inside  as 
well  as  out.  But  th^y  must  not  think 
so  now.  They  must  know  I  am  one 
of  them,  acting  for  their  interest.  And 
really,  Miss  Norvel,  I  have  good 
precedent.     Our  Chief  Ouray,  whom 


even  your  white  men  honored,  and 
who  adopted  your  ways  of  life  to  set 
an  example  for  the  rest,  always  put 
on  the  old  dress  when  he  had  matters 
of  importance  to  urge  upon  his 
people." 

"Conachar's  right  about  it,"  said 
the  agent,  involuntarily  dropping  into 
the  Indian  name  which  the  young 
man  bore  among  his  own  people. 
"He'll  have  less  trouble  if  he  goes  that 
way." 

Dorothy  made  no  further  protest. 
Indeed  she  felt  ashamed  of  having  ob- 
jected at  all.  She  listened,  while  the 
two  men  discussed  the  situation  and 
decided  on  the  persons  who  should 
accompany  the  young  Indian.  The 
latter  rose  at  once  when  the  confer- 
ence was  ended.  "We  will  lose  no 
time  in  starting,*"*  he  said,  "and  you 
shall  hear  from  us  as  soon  as  possible." 

He  turned  towards  Dorothy,  and 
would  have  withdrawn  with  a  simple 
good-by,  but  she  made  a  quick  move- 
ment towards  him  and  put  out  her 
hand.  "Good-by,  and  good  luck  to 
you,"  she  said  earnestly. 

"Good-by,"  he  repeated;  then,  with 
the  tears  leaping  suddenly  into  his 
eyes,  and  an  inexpressible  pathos  in 
his  voice,  he  added,  "God  bless  you 
for  your  kindness  to  my  poor  people." 

Two  hours  later  they  were  riding 
in  different  directions.  Dorothy,  at 
a  slower  pace  than  that  of  the  early 
morning,  was  taking  her  way  back  to 
town ;  and  Duncan,  in  his  Indian 
dress,  on  the  swiftest  of  Indian  ponies, 
was  hurrying  into  the  mountains. 


IV. 


There  is  no  need  to  record  in  de- 
tail the  episode  that  followed.  It  mo- 
nopolized for  more  than  a  week  all 
the  available  space  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  region,  and  even  found  its  way, 
under  such  startling  head-lines  as  "In- 
dian Outbreak,"  "Lo  on  the  War- 
path," to  the  great  journals  of  the 
East.  Obviously  there  could  be  no 
plea  for  repetition,  and  only  as  it  con- 
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cerned  the  actors  in  our  little  story, 
whose  parts  were  never  entered  "  in 
those  larger  annals,  could  excuse  be 
found  for  recording  one  scene  more. 

Five  days  had  passed  since  Doro- 
thy's ride  to  the  reservation.  They 
had  been  days  of  intense  excitement 
in  the  town.  In  the  buzz  of  conflict- 
ing rumors  concerning  supposed  en- 
counters between  red  men  and  white, 
one  might  almost  have  been  excused 
for  believing  anything;  but  now,  at 
the  close  of  the  fifth  day,  it  seemed 
fairly  certain  that  something  dubbed 
a  battle  had  actually  taken  place.  It 
was  Seth  Gershom,  an  old  prospector 
of  the  region,  and  whilom  hunter  and 
trapper,  who  brought  the  news;  and, 
as  it  happened,  it  was  in  Norvel's 
store  that  he  retailed  it  first.  Ger- 
shom, as  was  well  known,  was  dis- 
posed to  a  friendly  view  of  the  In- 
dians. His  mode  of  life,  as  some  as- 
serted, had  made  him  half  an  Indian 
himself.  He  had  made  his  report  at 
first  briefly,  but  as  newcomers 
dropped  in,  plying  him  with  ques- 
tions, he  grew  discursive  and  disposed 
to  air  his  views  on  the  situation--  in 
general. 

"I  tell  you,  there  warn't  a  bit  of 
need  of  our  having  this  fuss  on  our 
hands,"  he  was  saying  in  answer  to 
some  one  who  was  excitedly  urging 
an  immediate  call  for  the  State  militia. 
"What  if  old  Wish-ee-up  did  talk  big 
at  the  mill?  He'd  have  taken  it  out  in 
talk,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  it.  The  fact  is,  we  wanted  to  make 
as  much  of  a  rumpus  out  of  it  as  we 
could,  —  and  we've  done  it.  I  know 
how  the  thing's  been  going  from  the 
start.  Brooker's  been  harrying  everv 
little  bunch  of  Indians  he  could  find 
ever  since  he  went  out.  First  thing 
he  did  was  to  pounce  down  on  a  little 
camp  at  White  Forks,  —  bucks  all 
out,  —  nobody  there  but  squaws  and 
children,  —  scare  'em  all  off,  and  burn 
the  outfit.  I  tell  you  he'd  have  had  a 
tight  on  his  hands  for  that  business 
that  would  have  made  the  fur  fly,  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  a  couple  of  scouts  that 
came   out    from   the    reservation    just 


as  the  bucks  heard  of  it.  Somehow 
Granger  had  got  wind  of  that  affair 
at  the  mill,  and  sent  out  word  to  the 
Indians  to  round  things  up  and  get 
home  as  quick  as  they  could. 
They've  been  doing  it  too.  Of  course 
they  waited  to  get  in  the  stragglers, 
but  they  headed  straight  for  the  reser- 
vation, and  when  they  camped  last 
night  they  thought  they'd  got  there." 

He  was  interrupted  at  this  point 
by  a  derisive  snort  from  one  of  his 
hearers.  "Thought  they'd  got  onto 
the  reservation,  did  they?  That's 
good.  Trust  Gershom  for  taking  the 
Indian  side  of  it  every  time." 

The  old  man's  eyes  gleamed  for  a 
moment  angrily  under  his  frosty 
brows.  "Yes,  trust  me  for  wanting 
the  poor  devils  to  have  a  fair  show 
every  time,"  he  replied  steadily.  "I 
don't  forget  that  some  of  us  would 
have  starved  to  death  in  this  country, 
when  we  came  out  with  Baker's  party 
in  sixty,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  these 
Utes.  I  don't  forget  that  they  used 
us  kind,  and  that  one  of  'em  gave  me 
his  pony  to  ride  on  when  I  was  too 
sick  to  go  afoot." 

The  white  moustache  actually  quiv- 
ered a  little,  and  the  faces  of  his  audi- 
ence grew  a  trifle  softer.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  store  even  murmured 
apologetically,  "It's  very  natural,  very 
natural,  I'm  sure,  that  you  should 
have  a  feeling  of  kindness  for  them, 
but  one  can't  let  a  sentiment  of  that 
kind  stand  in  the  way  of  —  in  the  way 
of  —  dealing  firmly  with  them,  —  es- 
pecially after  so  many  years." 

"No,"  said  the  prospector  bitterly, 
"we're  too  civilized  for  that."  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  went  on, 
taking  up  the  thread  of  his  story 
where  it  had  b'een  broken  off.  "I  say 
they  thought  they  were  on  reserva- 
tion ground  when  the>'  camped  last 
night;  and  I  defy  any  man  in  this  room 
to  prove  that  they  warn't.  If  there's 
anything  on  God's  earth  that's  more 
uncertain  than  prospecting,  it's  that 
reservation  line.  How,  in  the  name' 
of  reason,  are  you  going  to  make  it 
certain,  when  there's  so  much  of  it, 
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and  not  a  natural  barrier  anywhere 
along  the  line?  I  tell  you  they 
thought  they  were  on  safe  ground, 
and  had  no  more  idea  of  having  a  fight 
on  their  hands  than  we  have  in  this 
room  this  minute.  Wish-ee-up  and  a 
dozen  bucks  had  joined  them  during 
the  day.  When  it  came  to  that,  the  old 
wretch  didn't  want  to  fight  any  more'n 
the  rest  did.  They  were  cooking 
breakfast  this  morning,  sun  about  an 
hour  high,  squaws  and  children  all 
scattered  round,  when  Brooker's  men 
opened  fire  on  them  from  the  bluffs. 
Lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky  would 
have  been  nothing  to  it.  One  Indian 
— that  fellow  they  call  Duncan  —  ran 
up  the  bluff  in  the  face  of  the  firing, 
and  begged  them  to  stop  till  they 
could  get  the  women  and  children 
under  cover;  but '  they  didn't  quit 
shooting  long  enough  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  After  that  it  was  fight 
and  no  help  for  it."  He  swallowed 
hard  for  an  instant,  then,  bringing: 
his  fist  down  on  the  counter  with  a 
blow  that  made  the  piles  of  dry  goods 
tremble,  added,  "I  swear  I'd  have 
fought  with  'em  if  I'd  got  there  in 
time." 

What  comment  this  report  might 
have  called  out  from  the  civilized  and 
Christian  audience  that  heard  it  is  un- 
certain, for  attention  was  divetred  at 
that  moment  by  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  group  who  sat  near  the 
door. 

"Why,  there's  Lynn  Brancamp! 
He  went  out  with  our  folks.  Lie  must 
know  the  latest." 

The  young  man  in  question,  who 
rode  up  at  that  moment,  did  not  look 
like  the  courier  from  a  battle.  His 
horse  was  fresh.  His  own  face  was 
cheerful,  and  he  wore  a  sprig  of  the 
wild  mignonette  in  his  button-hole. 
The  men  in  the  room  rose  and 
crowded  round  the  door  to  greet  him. 

"Just  in  from  the  seat  of  war, 
Brancamp?"  shouted  one. 

"Well,  I  left  there  about  noon," 
said  the  young  man,  flinging  himself 
from  the  saddle,  "but  I  stopped  at 
the    ranch    long    enough    to    remove 


some  of  the  gore."  His  voice  was 
pleasant  and  even  jocose.  "It's  all 
quiet  along  the  Potomac  now,  and  it's 
likely  to  stay  so  for  a  while." 

"Anybody  killed?"  inquired  one  of 
the  group. 

"None  of  our  folks,  —  only  a  couple 
wounded,"  said  the  young  man.  "The 
fact  is,  we  were  too  quick  for  them. 
Had  to  be,  you  know,  if  there  was  any 
question  of  their  being  on  the  reserva- 
tion,"'he  smiled  easily.  "Besides,  we 
had  the  advantage.  The  rocks  were 
on  our  side,  and  no  women  or  chil- 
dren." 

"Know  how  many  you  laid  out?" 
inquired  the  man  who  had  raised  the 
question  of  mortality  before. 

"No,  we  didn't  stop  to  count  'em," 
said  Brancamp;  "but  we  made  more 
good  Indians  than  have  been  made 
in  one  day  for  some  time.  I  can  tes- 
tify to  putting  a  bullet  through  one  of 
them  myself.  It  was  that  fellow  from 
Carlisle,  the  one  that  claimed  to  be 
so  tremendously  civilized.  He  was 
there  just  the  same,  in  his  Indian  rig, 
fighting  for  all  he  was  worth.  If 
there's  anything  that  makes  me  sick," 
he  added,  his  face  darkening  for  the 
first  time,  "it's  this  talk  about  civ- 
ilized Indians.  The  more  education 
they  have,  the  worse  they  are."  His 
face  cleared  again  and  he  added  cheer- 
fully, "Well,  I  said  when  I  came  out 
to  this  country  that  I'd  shoot  a  buffalo 
and  an  Indian,  —  and  now  I've  done 
it." 

It  was  precisely  at  this  point, 
though  no  one  noticed  it,  that  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  room,  which 
had  been  standing  ajar,  was  suddenly 
closed.  It  was  a  door  communicating 
with  the  apartments  in  which  Doro- 
thy Norvel  and  her  father  carried  on 
their  light  housekeeping.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  door  hung  a  curtain, 
and  at  the  edge  of  it  for  the  last  few 
minutes  had  been  visible  a  woman's 
hand.  It  was  the  hand  of  Dorothy.  She 
had  just  come  in  from  a  walk,  and  as 
she  crossed  the  threshold  the  sound  of 
voices  in  excited  conversation  made 
her  aware  that  the  door  into  the  store 
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was  open.  She  stepped  to  close  it,  but 
the  report  Seth  Gershom  was  giving 
arrested  her  in  the  act;  and  upon  the 
heels  of  it  came  the  voice  of  her  lover. 
That  he  was  back,  back  in  safety,  was 
her  first  thought.  Even  in  the  rush 
of  indignation  which  came  with  the 
prospector's  story,  she  was  conscious 
of  that.  She  had  listened  on.  She 
had  caught  every  syllable  he  ut- 
tered; and  the  bullet  he  had  sent  to 
the  heart  of  Duncan  had  not  sped  with 
swifter  or  surer  effect  than  his  words 
to  hers.  She  did  not  know  when  she 
closed  the  door.  She  did  not  know 
how  long  she  stood  there  with  her 
eyes  fixed  in  a  horrified  stare  before 
her.  The  knowledge  that  Duncan  had 
fallen,  fallen  in  the  mission  to  which 
she  herself  had  sent  him,  was  not  more 
overwhelming  than  the  sudden  revul- 
sion of  feeling  of  which  she  was  con- 
scious toward  the  man  she  had  fancied 
she  had  loved. 

It  was  the  man  himself  who  roused 
her.  He  had  knocked  at  the  half  open 
door  by  which  she  had  entered;  but 
she  did  not  hear.  Then  with  a  sudden 
cry  he  had  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old. 

"Dorothy,"  he  exclaimed,  —  he  had 
never  called  her  by  that  name  before, 
—  "what  has  happened?  You  look 
terribly  ill." 

She  heard  him  now.  The  color 
which  had  left  her  face  leaped  back 
to  it,  and  her  eyes  met  his  in  a  sud- 
den blaze.  "If  I  am,"  she  said,  "it  is 
because  I  heard  what  you  said." 

He  looked  bewildered,  and  she  went 
on  swiftly,  almost  incoherently:  "I 
was  standing  by  the  curtain.  I  meant 
to  close  the  door  and  shut  out  all  the 
dreadful  talk;  but  you  came,  and  I 
listened.  I  heard  you  say  you  had 
killed  him.  Oh,  how  dare  you  come 
to  me  now?  How  dare  you  think  you 
have  a  right  even  to  speak  to  me?" 

The  bewilderment  in  his  face  had 
grown  into  an  amazement  which 
seemed  fairly  to  overwhelm  him.  "I 
don't  understand,"  he  gasped.  "There 
is  some  mistake.  I  have  killed  no  one 
except"  —  he  caught  himself  with  a 


sudden  remembrance  —  "except  an 
Indian  or  two  in  the  battle." 

"In  the  battle!"  she  repeated.  "It 
was  no  battle.  It  was  a  massacre,  a 
wicked,  cold-blooded  massacre,  and 
nothing  else.  You  fired  upon  them 
when  they  were  unprepared  and  un- 
suspecting. You  did  not  give  them 
even  time  to  protect  their  women  and 
children.  You  treated  them  as  if  they 
were  not  human  beings."  She  clasped 
her  hands  for  an  instant  with  a  gesture 
of  despair.  "Oh,  I  know,  I  know.  It 
is  because  you  do  not  even  think  of 
them  as  human  beings.  'A  buffalo 
and  an  Indian'  —  that  is  what  you 
said!"  The  remembrance  of  Duncan 
rushed  upon  her,  and  her  voice  was  a 
moan  of  anguish  as  she  ended.  "And 
now  you  have  killed  him,  the  one  who 
went  as  a  peace-maker,  —  and  it  is  /, 
it  is  /,  who  am  responsible!" 

He  stared  as  if  he  almost  doubted 
his  own  sanity  or  hers,  and  she  went 
on,  steadying  her  voice  with  the  effort 
to  make  her  meaning  clear  to  him, 
"What  I  am  telling  you  is  the  truth. 
I  went  out  to  the  reservation  that  first 
morning,  because  I  wanted  to  pre- 
vent trouble  if  I  could.  I  told  Mr. 
Granger  about  the  excitement  over 
that  affair  at  the  mill;  and  he  saw,  as 
I  did,  that  the  Indians  who  were  off 
the  reservation  must  be  brought  back 
at  once,  —  and  he  sent  Duncan  to  tell 
them.  But  it  was  I  who  proposed  his 
name.  I  proposed  it  because  I  knew 
how  true  he  was  and  how  clearly  he 
saw  what  was  best  for  his  people.  He 
hated  his  Indian  dress,  but  he  wore  it 
because  he  thought  it  might  give  him 
more  influence  with  them  at  a  time 
like  this.  And  you  shot  him  partly 
because  he  had  it  on!  You  killed  him 
in  cold  blood,  the  best  and  bravest 
of  them  all,  —  my  messenger,  my 
friend!" 

It  was  Lynn  Brancamp  who  was 
pale  now.  Incapable  as  he  was  of  un- 
derstanding her  feelings  for  Indians, 
he  understood,  with  a  sudden  and  ter- 
rible distinctness,  that  in  shooting 
Duncan  he  had  done  a  deed  that  had 
hurt  her  to  the  very  soul.    Her  mes- 
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senger!  Oh,  why  had  she  meddled  in 
this  cursed  business?  For  a  moment 
he  struggled  with  an  inexpressible 
sickness  of  heart,  then  gathered  him- 
self in  an  appeal  as  for  his  life. 

"And  if  I  had  known  that"  he  cried, 
"if  I  could  have  imagined  such  a 
thing  as  that,  do  you  think  I  would 
have  raised  a  hand  to  hurt  him?  Do 
you  suppose  I  would  do  anything  — 
the  very  smallest  —  that  I  thought 
would  give  you  pain?  How  could  I 
know  that  he  was  anything  to  you? 

0  Dorothy,  don't  be  too  hard  on 
me!  Don't  be  cruel  to  a  man  that 
loves  you!" 

She  started,  but  he  went  on  desper- 
ately, like  one  who  knew  that  he  must 
win  noworlosehis  causeforever.  "I've 
tried  to  tell  you  before.  I  must  tell 
you  now.  It's  the  only  ground  on 
which  I  can  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 

1  love  you.  I've  thought  of  nothing, 
cared  for  nothing,  but  you,  for  weeks 
and  months,  and  —  for  God's  sake, 
don't  tell  me  I'm  all  mistaken!  —  I 
thought  you  cared  for  me." 

He  had  taken  a  step  towards  her, 
his  face  all  broken  with  tenderness, 
the  entreaty,  the  passion  of  his  appeal; 
but  she  drew  back.  What  was  this 
man  to  her  but  a  murderer,  with  the 
blood  of  his  victim  red  on  his  hands? 


She  was  whiter,  if  possible,  now  than 
when  he  saw  her  first,  and  the  look  in 
her  eyes  almost  made  his  heart  stop 
beating. 

"You  thought  I  cared  for  you?"  she 
repeated  slowly.  The  words  seemed 
almost  to  choke  her.  She  stopped  for 
an  instant,  then,  putting  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  yet  seemingly  not  so 
much  to  shut  out  the  sight  of  him  as 
some  vision  of  herself  which  rose  sud- 
denly before  her,  she  added  solemnly, 
"I  never  knew  you." 

The  four  short  words  dropped  into 
the  stillness  like  the  toll  of  a  passing 
bell.  For  a  moment  longer  the  young 
man  stood  in  his  place,  then  turned 
and,  like  one  groping  his  way,  left  the 
room.  His  horse  was  standing  where 
he  left  it,  and  he  fchrew  himself  into 
the  saddle  without  hearing  the  voices 
that  called  him  from  the  door.  He 
rode  in  the  gathering  twilight,  not 
knowing  nor  caring  whither,  and  for 
an  hour  wished  that  he  too  lay,  like 
the  Indian,  with  his  heart  still  and  his 
face  to  the  sky. 

As  for  Dorothy,  she  had  crept  to  her 
room,  and,  alone  in  the  silence,  sat 
dumb  with  grief  and  despair.  Would 
there  never  be  justice,  could  there 
never  be  even  mercy,  in  the  world  for 
which  Christ  died? 


TO   THE   AMERICAN    INDIAN. 

[SUGGESTED    BY   COMMENCEMENT   AT   CARLISLE.] 

By  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 

MY  brother,  with  the  piercing  eyes, 
The  swarthy  cheek,  the  distant  mien, 
In  whose  impassive  port  is  seen 
The  habit  of  free  centuries, 
The  dignity  that  scorns  surprise — 

Brave  without  hope,  and  proud,  I  ween, 
Only  of  something  that  has  been, 
And  in  the  dead  past  buried  lies, — 
Look  up  —  with  happier  courage  face 
This  modern  strife;  accept  the  plan 
Of  a  strange  world  no  longer  young. 
The  future  beckons  to  your  race; 
You,  the  self-centred,  silent  man, 
Shall  yet  gain  friends  and  find  a  tongue ! 


LAST   SANDS. 

By  C.   G.  Alexander . 


H,  ERE  by  this  hoary-headed  rock  of  time, 
Sheltered  from  keenest  winds,  I  pause  to  gaze 
Out,  out  for  leagues  across  the  slate  gray  waste 
Of  restless  water,  to  the  far  sky-line. 
Surging  in  ceaseless  motion,  ebb  and  flow, 
Those  waves  have  paced  the  weary  centuries  through, 
Wearing  their  deep,  deep  footprints  on  the  shore. 
So  many  years  have  paced,  nor  yet  are  still. 
I  used  to  fancy  —  that  was  long  ago  — 
That  when  I  ceased  to  be  a  wistful  child, 
I  should,  some  happy  day,  sail  out  across 
Those  dancing  waters  to  strange  foreign  lands. 
There  was  no  corner  of  the  curious  earth 
But  I  would  seek  it  out,  with  mine  own  eyes 
Would  stare  upon  its  fragrant  merchandise, 
Its  grinning  idols  and  its  slender  spires; 
Ivory  and  spices,  silks,  and  furs  and  gems 
I'd  buy,  as  gifts  to  the  dear  far-away's; 
But  for  myself,  I  needed  only  youth 
And  eyes  to  see  all  wonders  — long  ago. 
Was  it  to-day,  then,  or  a  fortnight  since 
They  told  me  —  oh  so  kindly  —  I  must  die? 
Then  1  remembered  1  had  lived  so  long. 
My  sands  were  run,  and  yet  —  across  the  sea, 
The  weary,  pacing  sea  —  my  Tsle  of  Dreams, 
Haze-girdled,  sleeps  for  aye  —  unvisited. 
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MANY  bonds  of  friendship  and  in- 
terest bind  the  metropolis  of  the 
North  to  New  England.  By  his- 
tory, by  railroads,  by  ocean  traffic,  by 
manufactures,  by  geographical  vici- 
nage, by  possibilities  of  trade  which 
ought  to  be  made  realities, 
and  even  by  many  ties  of 
blood  and  kindred,  the  two  are 
knit  together.  Montreal  is  the  key 
of  Canada,  of  which  New  England  is 
the  natural  Atlantic  coast  line;  and  if 
artificial  legislative  barriers  were  re- 
moved, the  cities  and  towns  of  New 
England  would  doubtless  reap  many 
advantages  from  that  vast  "hinter- 
land." Some  equitable  basis  of  free 
intercourse  not  only  in  trade,  but  in 
thought  and  taste,  in  building,  in  liv- 
ing and  interchange  of  common 
methods  of  social  progress  would  be 
good  for  both. 


Like  all  important  centres  of  popu- 
lation Montreal  has  been  selected  by 
Nature.  It  is  the  head  of  ocean  navi- 
gation on  the  most  important  river  in 
the  world:  for,  clearly,  the  Great 
Lakes  are  but  part  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  the  map  of  the  world  will 
be  searched  in  vain  for  a  fresh  water 
system  at  all  their  like  in  position. 
By  means  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mon- 
treal has  at  all  times  since  its  history 
began  been  a  place  of  interest  and 
power. 

That  history,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
fascinations  of  the  place,  leading  back 
to  glimpses  of  primeval  Indian  towns; 
to  Columbus-like  mariner  captains; 
to  a  fragment  of  the  religious  spirit  of 
the  crusades;  to  a  real  knight-erran- 
try of  discoverers;  to  the  growth  of  a 
foreign  and  feudal  civilization  and  of 
curious    institutions    some    of    which 
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still  flourish  scarcely  changed;  to  dis- 
coveries and  wars  which  have  decided 
the  fate  of  great  regions  and  the  des- 
tinies of  great  peoples.     Nor  is  the  end 
yet.    The  future  as  well  as  the  past  is 
here.      For    he   is    surely 
not   wise    who    thinks    of 
the   west    and   the   north 
as  to  remain  forever  un- 
developed and  is  blind  to 
the  strides  that  are  being 
made  in  a  few  years  in  all 
directions     around     him 
on    this    pushing    conti- 
nent; or  who  fails  to  com- 
prehend   the    stupendous 
interests  and  populations 
which     must     centre     at  la   salle 

certain    necessary  points. 

Previous  to  1534,  nothing  is  certain- 
ly known  of  the  Valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
except  the  few  facts  yielded  by  geol- 
ogy and  by  some  scanty  aboriginal  re- 
mains. Wandering  Algonquin  bands 
had  hunted,  fished  and  built  rude  wig- 
wams and  winter  shelters  in  the  sur- 
rounding regions  for  many  hundreds 
— and  similar  tribes  for  perhaps  thou- 
sands— of  years.  Then  came  a  popula- 
tion of  I  luron-Iroquois  from  the  Up- 
per Lakes,  building  round  palisaded 
towns,  clearing  meadows,  sowing 
corn,  beans,  squash  and  sunflowers, 
and  making  pottery  jars.  The  earliest 
Jesuit    missionaries    relate    that    they 

*  The  portraits  on  this  and  the  following  page  are  repro- 
duced from  "The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America"  edited  by  Justin  Winsor,  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


saw  many  deserted  clearings  along  the 
shores  of  the  river;  and  the  city  itself 
was  afterwards  begun  upon  one  of 
these.  The  story  of  the  visit  of  the 
commissioned  explorer,  Captain 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535,  to  the  town 
of  Hochelaga,  the  precursor  of  Ville 
Marie  or  Montreal,  has  often  been 
related.  Near  the  eminence,  which  he 
named  Mont  Royal,  it  stood,  in  the 
midst  of  "lands  tilled,  and  fair  large 
fields  full  of  corn."  He  found  the 
town  quite  round  and  palisaded  in 
three  rows,  with  one  gate,  a  great 
square,  and  about  fifty  of  the  immense 
communal  bark  houses  of  this  people, 
who  appear  to  have  numbered  per- 
haps two  thousand.  Subject  to  the 
Hochelagans  (otherwise  called  the 
Onontihaaras  or  tribe  of  Iroquet) 
were  the  people  of  "Can- 
ada" (Quebec),  and  "eight 
or  nine  other  peoples  who 
are  on  the  said  River." 
Here  then  was  a  capital 
with  a  rich  territory  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  at  least  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  as 
subsequent  historical  facts 
show,  as  far  west  as 
Kingston,  as  far  north  as 
Ottawa,  and  as  far  south 
as  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Since  the  Huron-Iro- 
quois were  traders  and  spoke  the  same 
tongue  as  the  chief  nations  above  them, 
Hochelaga  was  doubtless  a  business 
centre.  -^ 
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In  1611  Champlain  visited  the  site 
of  the  future  city,  selected  it,  and 
named  it  "La  Place  Royale,"  but 
found  no  traces  of  Hochelaga,  which 
tradition  indicated  had  since  been  des- 
troyed in  warfare.  The  French  fur- 
traders  now  discovered  its  commer- 
cial convenience  and  thenceforward 
made  it  their  annual  camp  for  summer 
traffic  with  the  savages  from  the  Great 
Lakes. 

In  1640  the  zeal  of  certain  enthusi- 
asts in  France  for  the  worship  of 
Mary  and  the  salvation  of  the  heathen 
had  produced  the  foundation  of  "The 
Company  of  Montreal,"  a  religious 
body  who  acquired  the  Island  on  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1642,  dedicated  it  to  the 
Virgin,  and  established  there,  under 
its  first  Governor,  de  Maisonneuve,  a 
small  wooden  fort 
on  the  site  chosen 
by  Champlain. 
Some  years  after- 
wards the  settle- 
ment was  extended 
along  the  shore, 
and  a  hospital  or 
Hotel  Dieu  was 
built  for  a  sister- 
hood of  nuns,  the 
foundress  of 
which,  Mademoi- 
selle Mance,  had 
bravely  ventured 
out  with  the  first 
party  of  settlers. 
The  Island  was  ac- 


quired in  1663  from  the  Company  of 
Montreal  by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sul- 
pice  of  Paris,  who  established  a  Manor- 
house  and  became  tl>e  Lords  of  the 
community.  Pictures  of  the  old  French 
period  have  been  given  at  length  in 
the  works  of  Parkman,  Kingsford  and 
others,  as  well  as  in  such  French  his- 
tories as  the  great  work  of  Abbe  Fail- 
Ion.  The  austerity  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  the  busy,  disorderly 
scenes  of  the  annual  Indian  fair,  the 
standing  disputes  of  the  Sulpitians  of 
Montreal  with  the  Jesuits  of  Quebec, 
those  of  some  of  the  Governors,  such 
as  Frontenac,  with  the  Bishop,  the 
terrible  incursions  of  the  Iroquois 
League  from  New  York,  the  brunt  of 
which  fell  on  the  Montreal  district, 
the   presence    of    men    notable    to    all 
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time,  like  La  Salle,  Du  Luth  and  La- 
mothe  Cadillac,  and  at  last  of  figures 
like  Montcalm,  Vaudreuil  and  Levis, 
are  some  of  the  elements.  When  the 
French  period  ended,  by  the  capitula- 
tion of  the  city  and  colony  to  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst  in  1760,  the  real  period 
of  progress  commenced,  as  peace  per- 
mitted the  development  of  the  regions 
tributary  to  the  place. 

The  fur-trade,  having  from  the  be- 
ginning been  the  raison  d'etre  of  New 
France,  and  particularly  of  Montreal, 
that  trade,  in  a  reorganized  form,  was 
the  great  feature  of  the  town  during 
the  succeeding  half-century.  It  fell 
at  that  time  largely  into  the  hands  of 
shrewd  and  energetic  Scotchmen,  who 
made  large  fortunes  and  ultimately 
banded  themselves  into  the  powerful 
partnership  known  as  the  North- 
West     Company, 


which,  pushing  out  into  new  fields 
of  adventure  and  exploration,  pro- 
duced the  discoverers  Sir  Alexan- 
der Mackenzie,  Simon  Fraser, 
Alexander  Henry  and  others,  and 
ultimately  fought,  and  then  com- 
bined with,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  headquarters  of 
the  combination  in  America  still 
continue  to  be  Montreal.  With 
the  development  of  the  West,  how- 
ever, the  shipping  interest  gradu- 
ally eclipsed  the  fur-trade.  The 
second  steamboat  in  America — be- 
ing the  first  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Lakes  —  was  built  and  run 
here  in  1809,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Accommodation1';  and  here 
were  afterwards  built  the  engines  for 
the  first  steamship  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic.  To-day  the  harbor  serves 
some  twenty  regular  lines  of  ocean 
steamships  and  a  heavy  yearly  ton- 
nage of  river-craft.  Lined  with  great 
vessels,  its  quays  present  the  spectacle 
of  an  ocean  port  six  hundred  miles  in- 
land. The  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  with  the  once  marvel- 
lous and  still  notable  Victoria  Bridge, 
and  later  on  the  building  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  —  both  of  which  great 
railroads  have  their  headquarters  in 
Montreal, — are  perhaps  the  most  not- 
able events  in  the  more  recent  history 
of  the  place; 
but  they  are 
o  n  1  y  the 
larerer      i  n - 
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incidents  of  its  development.  The 
growth  of  population  is  illustrated  by 
the  following  table: 


[n  1611    . 

.    wholly  "  floating." 

"  1642    . 

.    58  permanent. 

"   1760    . 

.    about      3,000 

"    1809     . 

12,000 

«    1851     . 

37,715 

"   1861     . 

90,323 

"   1891     . 

"      260,000  with  immediate  suburbs 

"    1898     . 

"       350,000     " 

Since  the  causes  which  make  the 
port  are  still  largely  in  the  future, 
many  Montrealers  look  forward  to  a 
population  of  at  least  a  million  within 
a  few  years.  Judge  Girouard,  a  very 
able  man,  who  has  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, predicts  confidently  that  the  en- 
tire island  will  become  one  city,  and 
in  fact  this  project  is  about  to  be 
brought  before  the  Legislature  by  the 
present  Mayor,  Raymond  Prefontaine. 
Montreal  is  a  favorite  visiting-place  for 
tourists,  some  of  whom,  attracted  by 
the  frosty  but  gay  scenes  of  its  winter, 
come  even  at  that  season,  while  its 
.bracing  northern  atmosphere  makes 
it  the  health  resort  of  a  considerable 
number,  though  it  is  not  generally  ad- 
vertised as  such.  The  St.  Lawrence 
route,  beginning  at  Niagara,  leading 
through  the  Thousand  Islands,  down 
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the  Rapids,  through  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  down  to  the  Saguenay, 
is  one  of  the  chief  tours  of  the  world 
and  has  considerable  claims  to  be  the 
finest.  The  number  of  tourists  here 
has  been  estimated  at  60,000  per  an- 
num, and  the  revenue  of  the  trade  at 
from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000.  Of 
the  two  cities,  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
the  latter  undoubtedly  is  the  more 
quaint  and  picturesque,  but  the  for- 
mer, while  retaining  more  of  these 
qualities  than  is  generally  supposed 
by  the  uninitiated,  surpasses  the  "An- 
cient Capital"  in  pure  beauty.  As  the 
traveler  ap- 
proachesby  steam- 
boat about  sunset 
from  the  exciting 
runs  swiftly  and 
Lachine  Rapids, 
he  passes  between 
the  monumental 
piers  of  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge  and 
runs  swiftly  and 
quietly  clown  op- 
posite the  city, 
whose     tall     stone 
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fronts  and  solid  spires  in  the  sun- 
set light  strangely  combine  the 
opposite  sentiments  of  tranquillity 
and  busy  prosperity.  The  miles 
of  masts  and  iron  hulls,  the  beauti- 
fully wooded  Island  of  St.  Helen 
in  midstream,  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  its  two  miles  of  breadth  and  its 
extraordinary  power,  are  part  of  the 
first  impression.  On  landing,  the 
use  of  the  French  language  at  once 
makes  it  evident  that  another  life  and 
other  institutions  surround  the  An- 
glo-Saxon, and,  if  he  has  the  usual 
romanticism  of  travelers  this  sense  of 
a  foreign  atmosphere  is  part  of  the 
charm.     He  lands  in  what  was  once 


the  old  town,  but 
are  now  covered 
with  solid  ware- 
houses. A  mod- 
ern city  of  the 
British  type  ex- 
tends behind,  up 
the  slopes  around 
Mount  Royal,'  of 
whose  green  crest 
in  the  distance 
g  1  i  m  p  s  e  s  are 
caught  here  and 
there  through  the 
streets  a n  d 
squares.     Nothing 


its  narrow   streets 


is  built  of  wood  —  all  is  stone  or 
brick.  The  principal  residences 
are  grouped  westward  and  on  the 
upper  slopes.  The  long  wooded 
ridge  of  the  mountain-crest  is  re- 
served as  a  park. 

The  most  beautiful  object  which 
the  city  has  to  show  him  indeed  is 
this  Mount  Royal  Park,  a  natural 
treasure  of  which  it  has  certainly 
true  reason  to  be  proud.  Other 
cities  generally  take  credit  for 
their  parks,  and  very  many  of 
them,  such  as  the  Island  at  Detroit, 
the  Central  and  Van  Cortland  at 
New  York,  Boston  Common,  and 
those  of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago, 
are  delightful  and  noble,  but  with- 
out wishing  to  draw  comparisons, 
Montreal  will  be  excused  for  be- 
lieving that  its  splendid  triplet  of 
wooded  hills  overlooking  the  might- 
iest of  rivers,  the  city  below,  and  the 
vast  plain,  is  the  one  peerless  city  park 
on  this  continent.  It  is  best  seen  by 
those  who  take  the  elevator  on  its 
eastern  or  boldest  side,  about  sunset, 
and  in  the  rapid  rise  catch  the  full  per- 
spective of  plain  and  river,  afterwards 
taking  in  the  numberless  other  views 
of  hill,  grove,  meadow,  lake  and  city, 
when  tinctured  with  the  color  of  that 
charming  hour.  A  carriage  drive 
through  the  park  and  adjoining 
cemeteries  is  greatly  to  be  rec- 
ommended. Those  who  can  spend 
some  days  do  well  to  make  their  way 
to  the  top  of  the  western  hill,  or 
Westmount,  where  a  series  of  views 
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in    some    respects    even    more    beau- 
tiful are  obtained. 

"Changing  its  hue  with  the  changing  skies, 

The  River  flows  in  its  beauty  rare.; 
While  across  the  plain  eternal  rise 

Bouchervile,  Rougemont  and  St.  Hilaire. 
Far  to  the  westward  lies   Lachine, 

Gate  of  the  Orient  long  ago. 
When  the  virgin  forest  swept  between 

The  Royal  Mount  and  the  River  below." 

A  drive  "around  the  Mountain,"  or 
a  ride  in  the  electric  cars  there,  gives 


some  idea  of  the  pleasant  surround- 
ings of  the  city,  and  lines  of  electric 
cars  lead  in  several  directions  across  a 
verdant  farming  country,  in  which  the 
life  is  chiefly  French,  to  Bout  de  l'isle, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Island,  Cartierville 
and  Sault-au  Recollet  at  the  back, 
Lake  St.  Louis  at  the  head,  and  vari- 
ous other  resorts  on  the  shores  of  the 
Island,  which  is  twenty-one  miles  long 
by  about  five  or  six  broad.    The  prin- 
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cipal  summer  resorts  lie  in  a  line 
along  Lake  St.  Louis,  extending  from 
Lachine  several  miles  westward  to 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  the  head  of  the 
Island,  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains  and  Ottawa  River;  but  the 
presence  of  large  bodies  of  water  in 
every  direction  within  easy  reach  give 
many  other  places  advantages  of  the 
sort.  Many  business  men  are  making 
these  resorts  their  principal  places  of 
residence,  only  taking  houses  in  the 


those  of  snow.  Another  breathing 
ground,  Logan  Park,  a  place  of  large 
extent  but  new,  is  the  popular  resort 
for  the  East  end. 

The  finest  residential  streets  are  Pine 
Avenue,  high  upon  the  "Mountain," 
Sherbrooke  Street  along  its  base  and 
Dorchester  Street  West,  parallel  with 
it  a  few  streets  away,  where,  as  well  as 
in  neighboring  avenues,  many  fine 
houses  are  built.  Of  small  parks  there 
are  too  few,  and  none  of  the  avenues 
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city  for  the  winter,  and  a  number  of 
delightful  and  occasionally  magnifi- 
cent country  houses  are  the  result. 

The  people's  park,  however,  par 
excellence,  is  the  refreshing-looking 
island  of  St.  Helen's,  rising  opposite 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
among  whose  groves  and  along  whose 
shores  the  tired  mothers,  the  gasping 
children,  the  begrimed  laborers  and 
hardy  mechanics  take  refuge  in  the 
hot  days  of  midsummer,  when  their 
souls  sigh  for  ice-palaces  and  when,  in 
the  lower   streets,   dust   drifts   replace 


are  strikingly  wide,  and  not  a  single 
one  is  boulevarded.  Nor,  owing  to 
former  difficulties  in  winter,  is  the 
city  spread  out  into  regions  of  those 
pretty  wooden  villas  which  express 
so  much  comfort  and  taste  among 
American  people  of  moderate  means 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  northern 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Montreal 
has  still  much  to  learn  from  them  of 
the  cheaper  elegancies  of  life,  and  is 
not  unready  to  do  so.  Still,  the  so- 
lidity of  even  the  poorer  streets  and 
the   splendor    of    many    of   the    man- 
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sions  are  some  compensation  to  the 
eye. 

The  city  is  colloquially  divided  into 
"East  end"  and  "West  end,"  the  line 
being  about  Bleury  Street.  The  for- 
mer is  looked  on  as  of  French  charac- 
ter, the  latter  as  of  English-speaking, 
though  these  attributes  are  not  at  all 
exact,  considerable  colonies  of  "Eng- 
lish" preferring  the  East  end  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  and  large  bod- 
ies of  French  citizens  occupying  por- 
tions of  the  "West  end"  and  the  adja- 
cent towns  of  St.  Henri  and  Ste.  Cune- 
gonde.  The  "English,"  which  term  in- 
cludes those  of  Scotch  and  American 
descent,  in  general  absorb  the  chief 
commercial  and  manufacturing  posi- 
tions, while  the  French  contribute  the 
light  labor,  the  politicians,  and  the 
retail  trades,  and  professional  classes 
for  their  own  people.  The  heavy  la- 
bor is  in  the  hands  of  the  strong  Irish 
section.  All  these  elements  live  in 
great  harmony;  notwithstanding  that 
thorny  questions  of  religion  and 
municipal  politics  occasionally  pre- 
sent themselves,  the  training  of  gener- 
ations in  liberality  and  moderation 
producing  results  at  once  valuable 
and  satisfactory  for  mutual  progress. 

The  qualities  of  the  French  popula- 


tion, —  peaceable,  industrious,  sober 
and  reasonable,  —  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  the  place  as  a  centre  of 
manufactures.  They  lack  some  qual- 
ities necessary  to  their  success  in 
large  business  enterprises,  and  few 
of  the  great  establishments  are 
controlled  by  them.  Their  "soci- 
ety," though  small  in  numbers,  in- 
cludes many  gentlemen  and  ladies  de- 
lightful to  know,  who  exemplify  the 
best  traditions  of  their  race  as  to  man- 
ners and  dispositions.  The  survival 
of  a  few  families  who  specially  repre- 
sent the  romantic  history  of  French 
days  and  their  connection  with  the 
old  seigneuries  makes  this  society 
also  of  special  interest.  The  French 
language,  of  course,  is  spoken  by  this 
population  as  their  usual  tongue,  but 
there  are  few  even  among  the  most 
backward,  to  whom  English  is  not 
more  or  less  known,  and  by  a  large 
proportion  it  is  very  fairly  spoken  and 
is  much  used.  Some  prefer  to  use  it 
for  all  purposes,  and  those  who  travel 
tend  in  many  cases  to  drop  their  na- 
tive tongue  altogether,  while  a  few 
have  the  bad  taste  even  to  change  or 
translate  their  names.  As  the  spirit  of 
migration  is  gradually  penetrating  the 
remotest  country  districts,  the  conclu- 
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sion  to  be  drawn  (naturally  distasteful 
to  individuals  who  would  try  to  pet- 
rify the  present)  is  that,  like  other,  lo- 
cal  tongues,    French    will    ultimately 
disappear.       Its     northern     position, 
close     association   with    the     Roman 
Church,    and    the 
fact  that  it  is  the     ' 
speech  of  a  great 
race  with  a  great 
literature    prevent 
rapid  assimilation, 
but    the     railway, 
the  telegraph,  the 
press,      commerce 
and     p  r  a  c  t  ic  a  1 
needs  and  the  im- 
pulses of  the  day 
have    shown   their 
influence      unmis- 
takably within  the 
past      few      years 
in   the   face  of  all 
adverse  influences. 
Even     should     fu- 
sion    take      place 
much    less    slowly 
t  li  a  n     it      seems 
bound  to  do,  how- 


ever, New  France  will 
have  produced  a  profound 
impress  upon  this  conti- 
nent. It  will  live  in  ro- 
mance, in  literature,  in  its 
legacy  of  Roman  law,  in 
the  history  of  the  discovery 
of  the  West,  the  history  of 
wars  and  political  move- 
ments which  have  pro- 
foundly shaped  this  conti- 
nent, and  in  a  contribution 
of  brilliant  men  to  come  in 
oratory,  jurisprudence,  and 
the  arts  of  the  brush,  the 
chisel,  the  pen  and  the  lyre. 
With  nothing  like  a  chance 
in  the  way  of  education  — 
for  modern  education  even 
of  the  present  generation 
is  scarcely  existent,  and 
was  non-existent  a  few 
years  ago  —  they  have  al- 
ready done  enough  to 
prove  their  future.  A 
like  Philippe  Hebert,  a 
speaker  like  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  a 
jurist  like  Sir  Antoine  Dorion,  a  poet 
like  Frechette,  are  types  and  promises 
of  the  native  ability. 

The     common     school     system     of 
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Montreal  is  divided  into  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  The  latter  is  partly  un- 
der commissioners,  partly  carried  on 
by  religious  bodies  such  as  Jesuits 
and  Friars,  the  former  possessing  per- 
haps the  chief  establishment,  St. 
Mary's  College.  The  classical  edu- 
cation is  excellent,  the  commercial  not 
good,  in  the  religious  establishments; 
but  in  the  Catholic  Commissioners' 
school  it  is  very  good.  Girls  are  en- 
tirely brought  up  in  convents.  The 
Protestant  system  is  about  equivalent 
to  that  in  American  cities. 


grounds  are  reasonably  large  for  pres- 
ent purposes,  and  are  handsome  and 
stocked  with  noble  buildings.  The 
main  avenue  leads  from  the  lodge. 
To  the  right  and  left,  partly  concealed 
by  the  trees,  are  the  other  buildings 
of  the  university.  The  large  and 
handsome  Greek  building  to  the  left  is 
the  Redpath  Museum;  on  its  left  is 
the  affiliated  Presbyterian  College; 
below  it  the  beautiful  library;  further, 
across  McTavish  Street,  the  Congre- 
gational College;  above  the  Museum, 
the  small,  round  tower  is  the  Observa- 
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The  great  university  for  Protestants 
is  McGill,  which  has  a  national  repu- 
tation. Laval,  the  Catholic  univer- 
sity, founded  in  the  17th  century,  has 
a  fine  law  school  and  a  flourishing 
medical  college;  but  in  other  depart- 
ments its  headquarters  are  at  Quebec, 
and  the  curriculum  is  hopelessly  be- 
hind the  age.  It  has  a  roll  of  dis- 
tinguished graduates  in  law  and  poli- 
tics. The  Law  School  building  here 
is  large  and  handsome,  though  it  suf- 
fers from  the  absence  of  grounds. 

McGill  College,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  type  of  the  modern  university.     Its 


tory.  In  front  of  the  main  building, 
with  its  Doric  portico,  is  the  grave  of 
James  McGill;  on  the  right,  the 
Medical  College,  towards  the  rear; 
Ferrier  Hall  (the  Methodist  affiliated 
college),  hidden  by  the  other  build- 
ings; then  the  great  McDonald  Tech- 
nical School;  nearer  still,  the  hand- 
some Workman  Laboratory  of  Phys- 
ics; between  the  two'  the  Chemistry 
building,  and  on  the  extreme  left, 
forming  the  corner  of  University 
Street,  the  Donalda  Ladies'  Depart- 
ment. This  is  about  to  be  replaced  by 
the  great  Ladies'  College,  a  little  fur- 
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ther  eastward  along  Sherbrooke 
Street,  the  gift  of  the  beloved  Lord 
Strathcona  (Sir  Donald  A.  Smith). 
The  Diocesan  College,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  of  the  group, 
is  situated  on  University  Street.  The 
foreground  is  occupied  by  college 
campus  and  walks.  Behind  the  whole, 
Mount  Royal  rises  prominently  as  a 
refreshing  green  background. 

The  institution  is  entirely  the  result 
of  the  private  munificence  of  a  succes- 
sion of  large-hearted  merchants.     The 
first     and     most     honored     was     the 
founder,  James  McGill,  one  of  the  old 
Scotch  fur  traders,  who,  in  1813,  be- 
queathed   £10,000    and    his    lands    of 
sixty-four  acres   here,   known  as  the 
Manor  of  Burnside,  to  the  Royal 
Institution    for    the    Advance    of 
Learning.     His    town    residence 
and  warehouse  were  in  a  building 
opposite    the    City    Hall,    which 
bears  a  tablet  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society.     His  portrait  in  the  col- 
lege  represents   him   as    a    stout, 
pleasant  tempered  man,  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  wearing  a  pow- 
dered queue. 

Besides  McGill  and  Laval  uni- 
versities, mention  should  not.  be 
omitted  of  the  other  institutions, 
Bishop's  University  and  Mont- 
real   College,   the    latter   founded 


towards  the  end  of  the  last  century 
by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and 
now  very  large. 

The  intellectual  life  of  the  city  does 
not,  however,  entirely  centre  about  the 
universities, for  such  bodiesare  not  apt 
to  be  pioneers  in  fresh  fields.  A  num- 
ber of  societies  and  individuals  carry 
on  special  lines  of  thought  and  study 
on  their  own  initiative.  Music  is  the 
subject  of  several  fine  and  flourishing 
schools  and  of  a  number  of  large  cho- 
ral societies.  Singers  from  all  over  the 
continent  take  delight  in  performing 
before  Montreal  audiences,  since  in 
few  cities  is  there  such  a  body  of  edu- 
cated music  lovers,  a  fact  due  largely 
to  the  influence  direct  and  indirect  of 
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the  Roman  services.  The  choirs  of  the 
Gesu,  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Jacques  and 
St.  Patrick's  render  magnificent  mu- 
sic at  the  festivals  of  the  Church,  and 
are  the  resort  at  such  times  of  many 
persons  of  the  other  faith. 

In    science,    the    Natural    History 
Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  at 
the  Museum  on  University  Street,  is 
an  active  centre  for  botany,  geology, 
microscopy       and 
other    subjects.     A 
branch       of       the 
American   Folklore 
Society  exists,  and 
several       historical 
societies, —  among 
them     the     Societe 
Historique 
(French),     founded 
in       1859,       a  n  d, 
though     now     not 
very  active,  still  in- 
fluential;     but      in 
particular  the  large 
and        flourishing 
Numismatic      and 
Antiquarian      So- 
ciety    (about     half 
French     and     half 
English),    which, 
with      its      Ladies' 
Branch,       includes 
some    five     or     six 
hundred    members, 
and  has  done  much 
for  the  city.     This 
society       has       for 
some    years     occu- 
pied the   old   Cha- 
teau   de    Ramezay, 
as      an      historical 
museum    and    ren- 
dered it  the  headquarters  of  the  Do- 
minion for  history-hunters.   The  Soci- 
ety was  founded  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1862,  under  the  title  of  "The  Nu- 
mismatic Society  of  Montreal,"  with  a 
membership   of   French  and   English 
gentlemen — a    dual    racial    character 
which  has  happily  characterized  it  ever 
since,   and   makes  it  one   of  the  not 
least  effective  influences  of  harmony 
and  goodwill  in  the  community.     In 
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1866   the   name   was    changed   to   its 
present  title,  and  in  1869  an  act  of  in- 
corporation   was    obtained.      In    the 
Natural  History  Museum  the  society 
preserves  and  adds  to  its  considerable 
collection    of    coins,    medals,     maps, 
books  and  manuscripts.     In  the  Cax- 
ton  celebration  year  it  held  a  memora- 
ble exhibition  of  rare  books;  in  1887, 
a  unique  exhibition  of  historical  por- 
traits,     the      cata- 
logue of  which  re- 
mains     a     list     of 
value  to  historians. 
The     Maisonneuve 
monument     is     its 
proposal;      and      a 
series  of  about  fifty 
marble       historical 
tablets,      suggested 
by  one  of  its  mem- 
bers,     have      been 
erected  at  different 
points.        It     pub- 
lishes the  Antiqua- 
rian Journal. 

The  Chateau  de 
Ramezay,  which 
the  Society  has  ac- 
quired from  the 
city  by  a  long  lease 
as  a  public  histori- 
cal museum,  is  a 
long,  low,  cottage- 
built  building  situ- 
ated behind  an  old- 
fashioned  stone 
fence.  Two  tablets 
within  it  set  forth 
a  portion  of  its  his- 
tory. The  one  re- 
lates to  its  erection, 
about  1705,  by 
Claude  de  Ramezay,  Governor  of 
Montreal,  father  of  the  de  Ramezay 
who  is  somewhat  maligned  for 
surrendering  Quebec,  notwithstand- 
ing the  impossibility  of  continu- 
ing its  defence.  The  building  later 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  West 
India  Company,  and  after  the  British 
conquest  was  used  for  a  considerable 
period  as  a  residence  for  the  English 
governors  when  here.    The  other  tab- 
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let  relates  to  1775,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans held  Montreal  for  a  winter,  and 
sent  as  commissioners  to  win  over  the 
Canadians  Benjamin  Franklin,  Sam- 
uel Chase  and  Charles  Carroll.  The 
former  inscription  is  as  follows: 
"Chateau  de  Ramezay.  Built  about 
1705  by  Claude  de  Ramezay,  Gov- 
ernor of  Montreal,  1703.  Headquar- 
ters of  La  Compagnie  de  Indes,  1745. 
Official  residence  of  the  British  gov- 
ernors after  the  Conquest.  Head- 
quarters of  the  American  Army,  1775; 
of  the  Special  Council,  1837."  The 
latter  tablet  reads:  "In  1775  this 
Chateau  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Brigadier-General  Woos- 
ter,  and  here  in  1776,  under  General 
Benedict  Arnold,  the  Commissioners 
of  Congress,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrolton,  held  council."  The  vaults 
beneath  are  strong  and  substantial. 
The  council-room  is  in  the  front,  near 
the  east-end  entrance.  It  is  oval  at 
one  end.  There  Franklin  and  his 
friends,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  on  his 
retreat  from  Quebec,  as  well  as  Mont- 
gomery and  Wooster,  held  their  con- 
sultations; and  Franklin's  weapon, 
the  printing  press,  which  was  set  up 
in  the  Chateau,  must  have  been  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  discussion.  The 
first  printer  of  Montreal,  Fleury  Mes- 
plet,  was  brought  by  Franklin  from 
Philadelphia,  and  was,  in  1778,  to 
found  the  earliest  newspaper,  the 
Gazette,  a  small  sheet  printed  partly  in 
French  for  some  years,  now,  as  the 
leading   English   morning  paper,   the 
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third  oldest  surviving  journal  in 
America. 

From  the  council-room,  Lord  El- 
gin, having,  after  the  rebellion  of 
1837,  signed  the  unpopular  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  went  out  to  his  carriage 
to  be  received  by  an  angry  populace 
with  showers  of  rotten  eggs  and 
stones. 

In  literature,  Montreal  presents  a 
unique  opportunity.  There,  as  might 
be  expected  of  the  metropolis,  beats 
the  pulse  of  Canada.  The  thought 
and  feelings  of  English  life  there  meet 
those  of  the  French  in  their  full  man- 
ifestation. To  the  English  of  Mont- 
real, therefore,  the  task  naturally 
falls  of  interpreting  in  literature 
this  distinctive  element,  so  different 
and  so  instructive  and  romantic  in  its 
differences.  A  school  of  writers  has 
consequently  risen  here  who  interpret 
French  life,  including  Dr.  W.  H. 
Drummond       with       his       inimitable 
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French-Canadian  humorous  dialect 
verse,  as  given  in  his  volume  "The 
Habitant;"  William  McLennan,  who 
has  also  written  some  notable  dialect 
stories  for  Harper  s  and  who  is  the 
author  of  "Spanish  John"  and  other 
romances;  Arthur  Weir,  the  author  of 
much  graceful  verse  drawn  from  the 
legends  and  history  of  New  France; 
George  Murray,  B.  A.  Oxon,  whose 
personal  influence  and  pure  style  have 
had  much  to  do  with  the  culture  of 
the  place;  John  Reade,   scholar  and 
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poet;  J.  Mac- 
donald  Oxley; 
Frederick 
George  Scott, 
George  Martin 
and  others. 
The  poet 
H  ea  v  y  s  e  ge 
wrote  his  chief 
work,  "Saul" 
in  Montreal 
and  ended  his  life  there.  Sir  William 
Dawson  has  been  a  leading  figure  in 
the  circle  on  account  of  his  scientific 
works  and  his  position  for  many  years 
as  president  of  McGill  University,  his 
management  of  which  in  its  earlier 
years  is  a  monument  to  his  masterly 
ability.  Of  the  French  litterateurs, 
who  are  legion,  Louis  Honore  Fre- 
chette, C.  M.  G.,  author  of  "La  Le- 
gcnde  a1'  un  Peuple,"  is  the  principal 
and  best  known  figure.  He  is  com- 
monly    called     the   poet-laureate     of 


French  Canada,  one  of  his  volumes 
having  been  "crowned"  by  the  French 
Academy. 

Art  is  principally  centred  about  the 
Art  Association,  which  has  a  fair-sized 
Gallery  and  holds  very  meritorious 
exhibitions.  The  private  pictures 
owned  in  the  city  are  of  the  first  rank, 
the  collections  of  Lord  Strathcora, 
Hon.  George  Drummond,  R.  B.  An- 
gus and  Sir  William  Van  Home,  being 
the  most  notable. 

The  athletic  life  of  the  city  is  one 
in  which  it  takes  peculiar  pride  and 
which  is  facilitated  by  the  crisp  win- 
ter climate.     The   winter  carnivals 
of    some    years    ago,    which    will 
doubtless  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  illustrated  the  numerous  forms 
of  winter  pleasure  in  a  concentrated 
form,  with  the  introduction  of  ice 
palaces,  torchlight  processions  and 
fireworks;  but  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  people  includes  constant  healthy 
indulgence  in 
sno  w-s  h  o  e  i  ng, 
skating,  toboggan- 
ing,   hockey   and 
so  forth,  as  well  as 
in  summer  yacht- 
ing, boating,  foot 
ball,   tennis,   base- 
ball, golf  and  fox 
hunting.    The 
principal      athletic 
body  is  the  Mon- 
treal Amateur  Ath- 
letic    Association, 
the  largest  organ- 
ization    of     the 
sporting     interest. 
It     has     over     1,000    members,     two 
well     equipped     club-houses     and     a 
large    stretch    of    superb    and    valu- 
able  grounds   in   Westmount   on   the 
west  edge  of  the  city.     The  Associa- 
tion   had    its    beginning    in    1840,    in 
the  shape  of  the  Montreal  Snow-shoe 
Club,  now  familiarly  known  as  "The 
Old    Tuque    Bleue,"    from    the    blue 
woolen  habitant's  liberty  cap,  worn  as 
part   of   the   costume.     The    club,    in 
consequence  of  its  long  standing,  pre- 
serves a  rich  display  of  trophies  in  its 
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rooms.  It  has  always  thrown  its  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  temperance, 
public  progress  and  national  spirit.  It 
has  at  times  organized  vigorous 
movements  against  attempts  to  estab- 
lish saloons  within  its  district;  has 
given  large  numbers  of  its  members  to 
the  militia,  especially  in  times  of  dan- 
ger; and  was  the  originator  and  main- 
stay of  the  winter  carnivals  and  of  the 
snow-shoe  concerts.  In  winter  its 
snow-shoers  tramp  over  the  Mountain 
or  to  Lachine,  and  sometimes  farther, 
ending  up  by  a  jolly  dance  and  sup- 
per; in  summer,  the  games  of  lacrosse 
on  its  suburban  grounds  absorb  the 
same  interest.  The  clubs  now  included 
in  the  Association  are  the  Montreal 
Snow-shoe  Club,  the  Montreal  La- 
crosse Club,  the  Montreal 
Bicycle  Club,  the  Montreal 
Football  Club,  the  Montreal 
Gymnasium,  the  Montreal 
Cricket  Club,  the  Montreal 
Toboggan  and  Skating 
Club,  the  Montreal  Base- 
ball Club,  and  the  Montre- 
al Lawn  Tennis  Club. 
The  club-house  is  on  the 
corner  of  Mansfield  and 
Berthelet  Streets.  It  con- 
tains, besides  the  gymna- 
sium, reading,  bowling, 
shooting  and  billiard 
rooms,  offices  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  apartments. 


The  newspapers  of  Montreal, 
like  the  inhabitants,  are  subdi- 
vided into  English  and  French. 
The  English  papers  are  the  more 
important,  and  are  widely  read  by 
the  French  population.  There  are 
two  morning  and  evening  English 
papers.  The  Gazette,  of  whose  es- 
tablishment some  particulars  have 
been  given  already,  is  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  Canada.  It  was 
founded  in  1778  by  Fleury  de  Mes- 
plet,  and  in  1828  it  was  published 
each  Monday  and  Thursday,  in 
twenty-four  columns.  In  1833  it 
was  published  thrice  each  week. 
In  1845  it  became  a  daily.  It 
subsequently,  in  1870,  became  the 
property  of  the  Whites,  the  editor, 
Thomas  White,  afterwards  becom- 
ing cabinet  minister,  and  being 
succeeded  as  editor  by  his  son  Robert, 
also  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  now 
by  his  uncle,  who  still  conducts  the 
veteran  Tory  organ.  The  Gazette  has 
an  established  reputation  among  po- 
litical and  commercial  journals.  The 
Herald  is  the  only  morning  Liberal 
English  paper  of  Montreal,  and  was 
established  in  1803.  It  has  made  the 
fortunes  of  several  proprietors,  not- 
ably, Mr.  Penny,  and  has  been  the 
property  of  an  ex-cabinet  minister  of 
great  mental  acumen,  Hon.  Peter 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Con- 
federation. The  Herald  recently 
passed  into  new  hands,  and  is  now  the 
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organ  of  the  Dominion  Government 
and,  under  the  live  management  of 
Mr.  Brierly,  one  of  the  keenest  news- 
paper men  in  Canada,  is  a  more  enter- 
prising journal  than  ever  before. 

The  leading  newspaper  of  Mont- 
real, and  in  some  respects  of  the 
whole  Dominion,  is  the  Star,  estab- 
lished in  1869  and  closely  modelled 
upon  the  practice  of  the  New  York 
World.  It  is  independent  in  politics, 
although  inclined  to  support  the  Con- 
servative party  on  broad  principles, 
and  its  foreign  news  is  most  abundant. 
Its  local  news  is  also  very  complete. 

The  Witness,  founded  by  John 
Dougall  over  fifty  years  ago,  is  a  pa- 
per of  fearless  utterance,  Liberal  in 
politics  and  Protestant  in  religion, 
the  enemy  of  the  saloon,  the  advocate 
of  popular  rights.  Its  views  are  con- 
sidered narrow  by  many,  and  restrict 
its  circulation  to  a  certain  class.  Its 
readers,  however,  have  a  love  and 
reverence  for  it  which  no  other  paper 
inspires,  and  it  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  newspaper  carried  on  "on  princi- 
ple." 

There  are  two  important  French 
newspapers  in  Montreal,  La  Patrie 
and  La  Presse.  La  Presse  is  the  larg- 
est and  La  Patrie  the  most  vigorous  of 
the  French  papers  of  the  city.  The 
latter  is  the  French  government  or- 
gan. 

Of  commercial  journals  there  are 
many.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  per- 
haps leads  them  all.  Others  are  the 
Shareholder,  Le  Prix  Courant,  Mon- 
itcur  du  Commerce,  Finance  and  Insur- 
ance Chronicle  and  Trade  Reviezv.  The 
Metropolitan  is  a«  weekly  society  jour- 
nal. 

The  commercial  life  of  Montreal  is, 
of  course,  a  strong  point.  The  vol- 
ume of  its  business  centres  about  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  history  of 
which  has  been  narrated  by  Arthur 
Weir,  as  follows:  "The  first  Ex- 
changes of  Montreal  and  Quebec 
were  permitted  in  171 7,  under  French 
rule.  In  1822  the  Committee  of 
Trade,  of  Montreal,  was  established, 
and  John  Forsyth  elected  first  presi- 


dent. It  had  fifty-four  members.  The 
council  consisted  of  thirteen  gentle- 
men, and  its  influence  was  soon  felt. 
It  moved  to  secure  the  St.  Peter's 
channel,  and  was  considering  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  ocean  line  in  1839, 
when  it  quietly  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence, the  Board  of  Trade,  its  legiti- 
mate successor,  being  mooted,  and 
its  organizing  meeting  being  held 
April  6,  1840.  In  1842  the  Board  of 
Trade  received  its  charter,  and  Mr. 
Austen  Cuvillier  was  elected  first 
president.  The  Board  began  its  la- 
bors by  agitating  for  the  reduction  of 
the  canal  tolls,  an  agitation  which  met 
with  a  measure  of  success  and  which 
is  still  continued  and  likely  to  be 
maintained  until  the  Canals  are  made 
free.  The  question  of  the  Custom 
House  between  Ontario  and  Quebec 
was  also  successfully  taken  up,  and 
the  Post  Office  system  was  next  at- 
tacked (1844),  the  Board  desiring  that 
letters  be  taxed  by  weight  and  not  by 
the  number  of  enclosures.  The  com- 
pulsory inspection  of  lumber  at  Mont- 
real was  also  objected  to.  In  1846 
the  Board  advocated  the  admission 
free  to  Canada  of  all  goods  admitted 
free  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  removal 
of  the  duties  on  bread-stuffs  and  raw 
material.  In  1852,  at  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting,  the  following  policy  was 
adopted:  Internal  navigation  was  to 
be  improved  by  every  possible  way, 
ocean  navigation  to  be  fostered,  and 
home  manufacture  protected.  In 
1853,  delegates  of  the  Boards  of 
Trade  of  Montreal,  Toronto,  King- 
ston, and  Quebec  decided  that  the  agi- 
tation for  reciprocity  should  be  aban- 
doned and  a  national  policy  adopted. 
In  1858  the  Board  secured  the  repeal 
of  the  Usury  law,  and  in  1859  Per" 
suaded  the  government  to  adopt  the 
'ad  valorem'  principle  in  imposing 
duties.  The  Corn  Exchange  was  or- 
ganized in  1862,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1886.  In  1868  and 
again  in  1886  the  Board  found  it  nec- 
essary to  cry  out  against  railroad  dis- 
crimination. In  1889  the  Board  of 
Trade  had  outgrown  its  accommoda- 
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tion  and  fixed  upon  the  site  of  a  large 
new  building  in  the  heart  of  the  town. 
The  first  mortgage  bonds,  amounting 
to  $300,000,  at  41-2  per  cent,  were 
purchased  by  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company,  and  the  second 
mortgage  bonds,  $250,000,  were  ulti- 
mately subscribed  by  other  corpora- 
tions. The  building  is  most  impres- 
sive, of  moat  red  sand-stone,  in  the 
renaissance  style,  slightly  modified, 
and  on  foundations  of  Thousand  Isl- 
and granite." 

The  membership  of  the  Board  is 
about  1,800.  The  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  the  present  year  are:  James 
Crathern,  president;  Chas.  F.  Smith, 
1st  vice  president;  Robert  Mackay, 
2nd  vice  president;  Henry  Miles, 
treasurer;  Council:  E.  L.  Bond,  A.  J. 
Brice,  F.  W.  Evans,  Thos.  Harling, 
H.  Laporte,  Thos.  McDougall,  John 
Macfarlane,  Wm.  McMasfer,  Robt. 
Peddie,  Jas.  W.  Pyke,  A.  W.  Steven- 
son, David  Watson,  Geo.  Hadrill,  sec- 
retary, J.  Stanley  Cook,  assistant-sec- 
retary. The  interests  principally  con- 
cerned are  shown  by  the  associations 
which  form  part,  viz:  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, the  Wholesale  Grocers, 
Wholesale  Drygoods,  Marine  Under- 
writers, Butter  and  Cheese,  Metal  and 
Hardware,  Shoe  and  Leather,  and 
Bankers.  The  latter  represent  the 
working  of  the  celebrated  Canadian 
banking  system,  which  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  business  of  the  Domin- 
ion. The  banks  are  nearly  all  of  large 
capital,  having  many  branches,  and 
conservatively  operated.  Their  circu- 
lation is  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  sworn  monthly  returns  of 
their  affairs  are  made  to  and  published 
by  the  government. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  last  year's 
report  of  the  Board  show  the  wideness 
and  variety  of,  the  interests  of  the  city, 
—  for  example :  Lengthening  of  Que- 
bec Graving  Dock;  Ilarbor  of  Refuge 
at  Little  Metis,  (400  miles  down  the 
Gulf) ;  Fog  Signal  at  Cape  Pine,  New- 
foundland; Imperial  Government 
Regulation  respecting  North  Atlantic 
winter  free  board;   dates   of  opening 


Welland  and  St.  Lawrence  canals; 
cliam  that  Montreal  should  be  the  ter- 
minal port  for  the  fast  Atlantic  ser- 
vice; maritime  court  at  Montreal; 
Government  exportation  of  dairy 
products;  Imperial  legislation  in  re 
marking  of  imported  cheese;  desired 
opening  of  the  Port  of  Belfast  as  a  cat- 
tle import  point;  preferential  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies; 
trade  with  Cape  Colony;  possibilities 
of  trade  with  Egypt,  trade  relations 
with  Italy;  Subsidy  to  line  of  steamers 
between  Canada  and  France;  All- 
Canadian  route  to  the  Yukon  recom- 
mended; establishment  of  a  Canadian 
Mint;  proposed  revision  of  a  city  char- 
ter; additional  civic  borrowing  op- 
posed. We  detail  these  things,  which 
to  some  may  not  be  interesting,  be- 
cause they  will  show  to  men  of  affairs 
the  great  present  activity  of  the  Mont- 
real commercial  mind. 

The  Harbor  Report  for  1897  shows 
796  sea-going  vessels  of  a  total  ton- 
nage of  1,307,900;  value  of  merchan- 
dise exported,  $55,157,000;  value  of 
merchandise  imported,  $47,036,000. 
In  1880  the  tonnage  was  only  $628,- 
000.  The  total  wharfage  at  the  end 
of  1896  was  about  six  miles.  Of  in- 
land vessels,  over  and  above  the  sea- 
going above  referred  to,  there  was  a 
tonnage  of  1,134,346.  Immense  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the 
harbor  by  the  construction  of  a  long 
guard  pier  and  extensive  construc- 
tions of  new  piers  along  the  whole 
river  front,  and  the  dredging  of  Lake 
St.  Peter's  channel  has  given  access 
to  the  port  to  vessels  drawing  27  1-2 
feet. 

Seven  banks  have  their  headquar- 
ters in  Montreal,  with  a  paid  up  capi- 
tal of  $28,046,280,  or  almost  half  the 
banking  capital  of  the  entire  Domin- 
ion. These  banks  have  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
branches,  scattered  over  the  country 
from  Flalifax  to  Vancouver  and  even 
among  the  mining  camps  of  the  Klon- 
dike. Their  note  circulation  last  July 
was  $13,036,347,  their  public  deposits, 
$75,000,000,  and  their  discounts  $82,- 
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600,000.  In  addition  to  these  banks 
there  are  branches  of  ten  other  Cana- 
dian banks,  and  two  more  are  expect- 
ed to  have  been  established  by  the 
time  this  sketch  goes  to  press.  The 
oldest  bank  in  Canada,  having  the 
largest  capital  of  any  bank  in  Amer- 
ica, is  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  estab- 
lished in  1818.  It  has  a  capital  of  $12,- 
000,000  and  $6,952,210  of  what  in  the 
United  States  would  be  termed  undi- 
vided profits.  Montreal  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  Canadian  Bank- 
ers' Association. 

The  Montreal  Clearing-house  re- 
port for  1897  shows  $601,185,000,  the 
average  daily  clearings  being  $1,- 
920,000.  The  ten  largest  clearings  in 
America  were  as  follows: 

New  York,  $33,417,714,000;  Boston,  $5,- 
099,878,000;  Chicago,  $4,658,156,000;  Phila- 
delphia, $3,225,237,000;  St.  Louis,  $1,363,- 
132,000;  Pittsburgh,  $819,926,000;  Balti- 
more, $796,639,000;  San  Francisco,  $748,- 
523,000;  Cincinnati,  $625,987,000;  Montreal, 
$601,185,000;  but  Montreal  has  this  year 
crept  up  to  a  still  higher  place  upon  the  list 
— above  San  Francisco. 

The  capitalists  and  merchants  of 
Montreal  have  their  travelers  and 
agencies  in  every  part  of  Canada,  from 
Labrador  and  Halifax  to  Winnipeg, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  Yukon 
Territory,  and  handle  heavy  invest- 
ments of  British  and  American 
capital  as  well  as  their  own,  in  manu- 
factures, banks,  mines  of  all  kinds  and 
other  enterprises.  Of  the  products  of 
the  forest,  particularly  sawn  lumber, 
there  were  exported  during  the  years 
ending  Dec.  1st,  1897  and  1896,  $5,- 
73:>583;  animals  and  their  produce, 
$27,000,000,  including  162,322,000 
lbs.  of  cheese,  10,595,000  lbs.  of  butter, 
4,806,000  doz.  eggs;  and  16,378,000 
lbs.  of  meat;  agricultural  products, 
$18,142,000,  including  9,400,000  bush- 
els of  wheat,  6,000,000  of  oats,  990,000 
of  barley,  and  9,172,000  of  Indian  corn. 
The  manufactures  exported  are  set  at 
$2,838,000. 

Among  the  most  extraordinary 
commercial  advantages  of  Montreal, 
particularly  for  the  future,  are  the  im- 


mense water  powers  provided  by  the 
great  rivers  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
These  have  begun  to  be  developed  by 
companies  formed  in  this  very  latest 
time  for  the  transmission  of  elec- 
tric power  to  the  city,  to  which  they 
offer  the  advantage  of  unlimited  cheap 
and  divisible  power.  One  such  com- 
pany, the  Lachine  Rapids  Land  and 
Hydraulic,  organized  through  the 
pluck  and  persistence  of  a  com- 
paratively young  civil  engineer, 
William  McLea  Walbank,  has  taken 
in  hand  the  great  Lachine  Rap- 
ids on  the  St.  Lawrence  above 
the  city  and,  notwithstanding  the 
greatest  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  winter  frosts,  has  succeeded  in  ac- 
complishing his  end  and  supplying 
the  city  with  8,000  horse-power  as  a 
beginning.  A  still  larger  enterprise, 
the  Royal  Electric  Company,  has 
more  recently  harnessed  the  rapids 
of  the  Richelieu  River  at  Chambly 
some  twelve  miles  distant,  where  the 
works  develop  20,000  horse-power 
and  transmit  it  not  only  across  the 
country,  but  across  two  miles  breadth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  by  aid  of 
the  Victoria  Bridge.  This  will,  doubt- 
less, at  the  same  time,  cause  great 
changes  on  the  shore  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence opposite  Montreal,  which  has 
never  yet  developed  proportionately. 
The  widening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge, 
by  its  proprietors,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  being  now  about  completed, 
furnishing  transit  accommodation  of 
a  nature  analogous  in  a  lesser  degree 
to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  is  showing 
signs  of  greatly  assisting  the  same  re- 
gion and  building  up  there  a  Montreal 
South.  Other  water-powers  of  great 
extent  exist  not  far  from  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  Cedar  and  Cascade  Rap- 
ids, the  Sault-au-Recollet  and  various 
falls  of  the  rivers  behind  the  Island. 

The  great  railways  are,  of  course, 
a  factor  of  importance,  especially  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand 
Trunk,  both  of  which  are  among  the 
largest  systems  in  the  world.  The 
Grand  Trunk  system  comprises  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  the 
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Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand 
Haven  and  Milwaukee,  the  Saginaw 
and  Muskegan,  the  Cincinnati,  Sagi- 
naw and  Mackinaw,  the  Michigan  Air 
Line,  the  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Can- 
ada and  Grand  Trunk  Junction  Rail- 
way, and  the  Grand  Trunk  Junction 
Railway.  The  mileage  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  is  3,512,  and  the  total 
mileage  of  the  system  4,186.  The 
president  is  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wil- 
son; the  general  manager,  Charles  M. 
Hays;  and  the  assistant  manager,  Wil- 
liam Wainwright.  Under  the  shrewd 
management  of  Mr.  Hays,  the  road 
has  within  the  last  two  years  been  re- 
organized and  made  a  thoroughly 
modern  railway,  competing  in  danger- 
ous rivalry  with  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
of  which  the  management  has  always 


been  remarkably  good.  The  mileage 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  7,251  miles. 
The  main  line  is  the  longest  road 
in  the  world,  and  on  the  whole 
probably  the  most  interesting.  The 
story  of  its  construction  is  a  chapter 
in  the  romance  of  commerce.  Its 
president  is  Sir  William  C.  Van 
Home;  its  vice-president,  T.  G. 
Shaughnessy,  its  secretary  Charles 
Brinkwater.  Its  Windsor  station  is  a 
monument  worthy  of  so  great  an  in- 
stitution. 

With  such  institutions  and  such  a 
position,  Montreal  feels  sure  of  its  fu- 
ture. There  is  so  much  to  develop  in 
the  trade  of  the  west  and  north,  so 
many  projects  which  must  build  it  up 
are  on  foot,  that  the  extent  of  its  ca- 
reer  is   bewildering. 
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FROM   A   NOTEBOOK. 
By  Edith  M.    Thomas. 


Thou  art  clothed  on  with  plumes,  as  with 
leaves, 

Frond-like,   and  lighter  than  air; 
Thy  pinions  are  arrows  in  sheaves, 

That  carry  thee  none  knoweth  where. 

Thou  fliest,  and  none  gives  pursuit, 
Thy  realm  both  the  earth  and  the  sky; 

Thou  hast  in  thy  bosom  a  flute, 
The  glance  of  a  soul  in  thine  eye. 

Thou  obeyest  a  sovran  power 

That  sets  thee  on  Summer's  track; 

Thou  knowest  the  tide  and  the  hour 
When  to  advance,  or  turn  back. 

Into  the  world  thou  art  flung, 
Thou  herald  of  rapture  and  light. 

Thou  weavest  a  home  for  thy  young — 
And  none  but  thyself  hath  the  sleight. 

Out  of  the  world  thou  art  gone. 
And  who  shall  say  where  is  thy  rest? 

A  rapture  and  light  arc  withdrawn 
Into  some  Heaven-side  nest. 

For  who  of  my  kind  hath  beheld 

Where,  stricken,  were  any   of  thine? 

Hast  thou  not  been,  from  of  old,- — ■ 
A  spirit  unscathed  and  divine? 


A  CHILD  once  said:  "I  don't  think 
birds  ever  die,  but  God  reaches 
down  His  hand  and  takes  them 
up  into  Heaven."  All  that  I  retain  of 
child  like  clings  to  this  idea  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  bird,  and  is  only 
quickened  by  the  earliest  returning 
pilgrim  of  spring.  That  recurring  pipe 
of  the  robin,  that  far-off,  wilderness- 
haunting  cry  of  the  killdeer,  the  first 
chimes  rung  by  the  song-sparrow  — 
they  seem  but  prolongations  of  the 
last"  bird-note  sounded  in  the  waning 
year.  No  man,  woman,  or  child, — 
not  the  rudest  clod  of  our  humanity, 
but  is  cheered  by  this  annunciationof 
a  new  season  dawning,  —  this  airy 
minstrelsy, — this    seraphic    hovering! 

"See  me!  'tis  this  silver  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill," 

runs  the  elfin  song.  As  in  the  days  of 
Noah  it  was  a  winged  messenger  that 
brought  tidings  of  a  firm   shore  be- 
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yond  the  welter  of  dark  waters,  so  it 
is  still  a  bird  that  brings  us  assurance 
we  shall  pass  the  wintry  waste  and 
come  into  an  inheritance  of  joy.  How 
truly  our  blessed  harbingers  keep 
their  appointments  from  year  to  year, 
almost  to  the  day  and  hour,  any  care- 
fully kept  notebook  will  bear  witness. 
I  have  long  since  come  to  regard  the 
robin  as  my  Valentine,  for  seldom 
does  he  fail  me  twenty-four  hours 
later  than  the  fourteenth  of  February. 
The  song-sparrow  is  his  close  follow- 
er, if  not  his  compagnon  de  voyage;  and 
ere  March  is  done  there  are  such  azure 
flittings  hither  and  yon  that  involun- 
tarily the  expression  slips  out,  "Good 
heavens!  the  bluebirds!"  Jays,  black- 
birds and  meadow  larks  will  be 
among  the  early  comers,  but  in  the 
present  chronicle  I  shall  hasten  on  to 
the  hey-day  of  bird  life  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  select  as  my  first  entry: 

May   1. 

To-day,  punctual  to  his  appoint- 
ment of  years  past,  arrived  the  sum- 
mer yellowbird.  Dear  fleck  of  green- 
golden  sunshine!  he  was  at  his 
ancient  and  honorable  calling  of 
catching  flies.  The  oriole  also  has 
been  seen,  shuttling  through  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  apple  trees, 
where  he  is  doing  good  service  in  free- 
ing the  yet  folded  flower  buds  from 
their  most  besetting  foes.  The  ori- 
ole's greeting  note  reminds  me  at  first 
of  the  bluebird's,  only  that  the  oriole's 
is  louder  and  less  delicately  allusive 
and  mysterious.  His  whistled  rounde- 
lay, though  fine  and  clear  in  tone  qual- 
ity, lacks  cadence  and  completeness. 
Among  the  newcomers  I  must  add 
the  wren.  He  has  already  been  closely 
inspecting  the  small  boxes  that  are 
nailed  up  in  the  piazza  for  him. 
"Humph,"  says  the  nice  little  body, 
"do  they  think  I  am  going  to  occupy 
a  house  that  the  English  sparrow  tribe 
have  lived  in  during  the  winter?"  Hint 
to  the  landlady;  and  indeed  I  must 
see  that  my  tenement  houses  are  put 
in  order,  so  that  they  may  catch  the 


most  eligible  renters  while  it  is  still  the 
season. 

May  3. 

As  I  returned  home  a  little  after 
sunset,  lo!  above  the  old  chimney 
were  the  swallows,  wheeling  around 
and  around  just  as  I  saw  them  the  eve 
of  their  departure  in  last  October. 
"So  many  swallows,"  I  said  exult- 
ingly,  "must  make  a  summer!"  But 
their  number  was  puzzlingly  smaller 
than  when  they  bade  us  good-bye  in 
the  autumn,  and  I  long  to  know  what 
has  become  of  those  who  do  not  re- 
port themselves  here  at  the  old  home- 
stead chimney.  Have  they  gone  to 
colonize  elsewhere,  knowing  that  their 
former  home  could  not  accommodate 
all,  with  the  descendants  of  all?  They 
circled  repeatedly  about  the  chimney 
in  their  manoeuvre  to  enter  its  throat, 
and  seemed  nonplused  and  awkward, 
as  though  they  had  forgotten  just  how 
their  nightly  in-gathering  had  been 
accomplished.  Each  of  those  whirl- 
ing winged  creatures  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  grain  of  wheat  swimming 
about  in  the  vortex  of  a  hopper,  at 
last,  after  many  revolutions,  being 
sucked  down  through  the  opening. 
As  I  took  the  census  of  Swallowville 
last  evening,  counting  them  as  they 
disappeared  one  by  one,  there  wrere 
about  three  hundred  all  told.  Are  the 
old  birds,  they  of  last  summer,  no 
more? 

Now  near,  now  farther  away,  haunt- 
ins:  and  echo-like,  comes  the  oriole. 
"Keep  it!  keep  it!"  —  keep  what,  for- 
sooth? The  orchard  oriole  as  well  as 
the  Baltimore  oriole  is  here,  and  the 
former's  voice  is  just  as  sweet  as  his 
relative's,  although  the  orchard  ori- 
ole's uniform  of  black  and  burnt 
sienna  does  not  so  much  excite  our 
admiration;  but  the  budding  apple 
trees  are  equally  obliged  to  him  as  to 
his  handsome  brother. 


May  5. 

Quick  .steps  of  May!   No   lagging 
with    the    season    now.      Wonderful 
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things  have  been  done  to-day  by  those 
enterprising  partners,  the  warm  sun 
of  the  morning  and  the  mild  rain  since 
noon.  What  tenderness,  what  wist- 
f ulness  is  in  the  season  just  at  this 
point!  Little  leaves,  why  such  haste 
to  all  unfold  yourselves?  There  is 
time  by  and  by  for  this.  Be  little  a 
while  longer;  be  amber-veined,  weak, 
and  voiceless  in  the  wind.  In  mid- 
summer when  leaves  are  broad  and 
dry  I  shall  wish  for  the  magician's 
spell  that  could  fold  up  the  green  tent 
into  the  dimensions  of  a  fan,  and  turn 
summer  back  into  spring. 

The  wrens  are  aware  of  the  flight 
of  time.  They  are  building  in  the  lit- 
tle box,  which  they  finally  decided 
was  eligible  for  a  summer  home.  In, 
with  a  stick  or  straw,  which  often 
gives  trouble  in  arranging,  then  out 
and  sing  about  it.  The  wren's  rule 
seems  to  be:  "Do  your  work  in  the 
morning,"  since  both  nest-making 
and  singing  (especially  the  nest-mak- 
ing) are  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  day. 

May  9.. 

What  suggestion  there  is  in  the  va- 
ried forms  of  the  birds.  There  is  that 
winged  sailing  arrowhead,  the  chim- 
ney-swift. It  is,  indeed,  in  color  and 
shape  like  a  broad  Indian  flint-stone, 
vitalized  and  buoyant,  shot  out  on  a 
circular  or  a  parabolic  flight.  Then 
the  common  blackbird  —  a  grace- 
ful flask  with  wings.  The  gold- 
finch's flight,  with  its  yellow  color, 
seems  intended  to  illustrate  the 
"undulatory"  theory  of  light;  for 
the  bird's  motion  in  air  is  by  suc- 
cessive waves,  alternate  sinking  and 
rising  on  the  wing.  The  meadow- 
lark,  on  the  contrary,  flies  heavily  as 
though  swimming  through  a  some- 
what dense  and  obstructive  element. 

To-day  a  humming  bird  was  at 
work  among  the  blossoms  of  the  black 
currant.  Elfin  creature!  the  deep 
ruby  at  his  throat  looked  uncommonly 
large  and  was  gorgeously  offset  by  the 
yellow  flowers  that  surrounded   him. 


On  my  going  near  andgatheringsome 
of  the  blossoms,  away  he  flew;  but 
soon  I  heard,  almost  at  my  very  ear, 
as  it  were,  a  sharp  but  minute  note  of 
protest.  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  king 
of  elves  upon  the  branch  of  a  little 
tree  close  by  most  intently  watching 
me  —  the  intruder,  —  the  aggressive 
Glumdalclitch  of  his  small  fairy  world! 
Nothing  stranger  than  that  keen 
glance  of  the  bird's  eye  in  general,  and 
the  glance  but  seemed  the  keener  for 
being  shot  from  an  eye  so  small. 

May  13. 

Found  the  nest  of  some  ground 
bird  to-day.  It  was  slightly  sunken, 
so  that  the  eclgt  of  the  nest  came  on  a 
level  with  the  ground.  It  almost 
looked  as  though  the  bird  had  dug  a 
cellar;  and  doubtless  the  little  builder 
carefully  selected  this  hollow  spot, 
with  a  view  to  its  advantages.  The 
nest  consisted  chiefly  of  horsehair, 
with  a  few  stems  of  straw  ingeniously 
disposed  about  it,  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Alas,  how  many  chances 
which  do  not  point  to  special  provi- 
dence, attend  the  fate  of  those  four 
mottled  eggs,  confided  to  the  care  of 
Mother  Earth  and  the  heaven  above, 
while  the  feathered  housekeeper  is 
away  on  her  brief  respites  from  care- 
taking!  At  night,  too,  what  lurking 
dangers  to  both  nest  and  sitter! 

Day— Wide  Day! 

Day  to  the   washing  seas,   and  to   the   pa- 
tient land. 
And  to  the  little  nautilus  upon  the  sand. 

Day  to  the  toiler  gone  afield,   and  to  the 

child, 
And    to    the    peetweet's    brood    amid    the 

marshes  wild. 

While  these  awake  to  toil  and  those  awake 

to  play, 
How   glad  are  all  that  hreathe  that  night. 

has  winged  away! 

For   light   and   life   are   friends,    and   night 

their  ancient  foe. 
Awake,  ye  birds,  to  song,  ye  buds,  begin  to 

blow! 
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May  17. 
At  night,  for  three  or  four  consecu- 
tive evenings,  not  varying  five  min- 
utes from  the  same  time,  I  have  heard 
a  chipping  bird  sing  a  brief  lively 
snatch  of  song,  —  once,  and  no  more. 
It  is  as  though  the  day  had  been  so 
full  of  song  for  the  bird  that  its  little 
fountain  of  melody  must  needs  bub- 
ble up  and  run  over  into  the  night  it- 
self. On  referring  to  May  20  in  my 
notebook  of  last  vear,  I  find  a  mem- 
orandum to-  the  effect  that  for  several 
evenings  previous  I  had  heard  a 
night-singing  bird:  "One  brisk  em- 
phatic shake  of  notes,  and  then  si- 
lence." Can  this  nocturnal  practicer 
of  daytime  music  be  the  same  as  that 
which  sung  in  other  years?  Does  this 
little  watchman,  this  feathered  muez- 
zin, high  in  his  pine  tree  tower,  call 
upon  the  birds,  his  neighbors,  to  wake 
and  mind  their  orisons?  I  think  of 
the  beautiful  lines  in  "Endymion"  de- 
scriptive of  the  moon's  gentle  visit- 
ing: 

"Thy  benediction  passeth  not 
One  obscure  dwelling-place,  one  little  spot 
Where   pleasure   may  be   sent;    the    nested 

wren 
Hath  thy  fair  face  within  her  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy-leaf 
Takes  glimpses  of  thee." 

Does  my  little  night-bird,  I  wonder, 
look  out  as  he  sings,  and  rejoice  in  the 
moon's  fair  light,  or  does  he  sing  in 
his  sleep,  —  even  with  wing-muffled 
bill? 

May  21. 

This  morning  I  saw  a  vellowbird 
perch  on  the  stem  of  the  Crown  Im- 
perial lily  and  thrust  its  bill  far  up 
into  the  downward-opening  flower, 
searching  for  insects,  doubtless.  The 
action  suggested  that  of  the  humming 
bird,  but  lacked  the  hovering  mo- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  conversation  this 
evening,  the  doors  being  open,  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  rippling  note  of  my 
little  night-watch  in  the  tall  evergreen. 
Sweet  peace  be  unto  thee  and  thine, 
and  to  the  nestlings  which  shall  soon 
gather  under  brooding  wings. 


May  27. 

The  first  young  red-breast  of  the 
season.  He  appeared  to  be  nearly 
fledged,  however;  and  his  anxious 
parent  was  trailing  him  through  the 
grass,  with  cheer  and  chiding,  as  usual. 
The  meek-eyed  one  followed,  or  co- 
quettishly  dallied,  a  stranger  yet  to  all 
fear,  trusting  with  infantine  innocence 
in  the  goodness  of  a  world  that  pleased 
him  so  much  on  this  his  debut. 

Later  in  the  day  the  thrifty  mother- 
bird  had  with  her  a  second  charge  — 
by  the  leading-strings,  so  to  speak. 
She  conducted  the  two  speckled- 
breasts  over  the  garden,  now  and  then 
facing  about  and  piping  admonition 
or  encouragement,  as  was  required. 
Side  by  side  they  followed  her,  their 
bills  pointing  upward  in  stupid  fash- 
ion ;  for  as  yet  they  had  no  thought 
that  their  subsistence  was  to  come 
from  the  earth,  and  their  patient 
mother  still  purveyed  for  their  insati- 
ate crops. 

June  i. 

Notwithstanding-  the  very  general 
belief  in  the  instinctive  faculty  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  birds,  for  instance, 
I  observe,  frequently  have  a  beam  in 
their  foresight.  A  pair  of  robins  un- 
der my  eyes  this  spring  built  their  nest 
in  a  twist  of  the  grape  vine  running 
around  the  eaves.  This  would  have 
been  a  fine  airy  situation,  nestled  un- 
der broad  leaves;  but  unfortunately 
this  portion  of  the  vine  was  dead,  —  a 
fact  which  bird  intuition  had  failed  to 
perceive.  The  nest  was  built  and 
brooded  and  finally  the  voting  made 
their  appearance,  but  without  roof  or 
shelter  for  their  heads.  The  old  birds 
seemed  troubled  at  having  their  do- 
mestic privacv  thus  exposed  to  the 
inspection  of  the  public;  yet  were  they 
not  wise  enough  to  detect  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vine  and  choose  a  better 
site  for  building.  So  three  voting 
birds  now  thrust  their  unsheltered 
heads  out  in  full  sight,  in  fearless  de- 
mand for  "grub/'  whenever  any  one 
passes  their  place.  Or,  rather,  three 
there  were  until  this  morning,  when 
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one  of  the  number,  —  older,  stronger, 
and  better-fledged  than  the  others  — 
asserted  himself  and  stood  for  his 
rights,  such  as  go  with  primogeniture 
everywhere.  He  was  permitted  ;to 
take  a  hop  on  the  twig  which  formed 
the  veranda  of  his  vine-built  house. 
He  plumed  his  short  feathers  with  the 
air  of  one  preparing  to  make  his  bow 
in  polite  society.  When  he  chose  to 
go  back  to  the  nest,  he  stepped  un- 
ceremoniously on  his  brothers;  and 
all  three  watched  with  piquant  curi- 
osity the  movements  of  some  spar- 
rows that  were  circling  about  the  roof 

—  as  though  to  say:  "So  little,  yet  so 
clever!"  In  the  eyes  of  these  young 
robins  was  the  characteristic  look  of 
innocent  inexperience  mixed  with  em- 
ulation that  one  sees  in  the  eyes  of 
young  children.  In  truth  all  young 
creatures  have  this  look  in  greater  or 
less  degree. 

June  10. 

Passing  by  a  thorny  thicket  on  the 
outskirts  of  the.  woods,  I  heard  the 
Maryland  yellow-throat  uttering  the 
same  old  sensation  of  other  summers: 
"Witches  here!  witches  here!"  He 
was  trying  to  terrorize  the  intruding 
stranger;  and  I  occasionally  caught 
sight  of  his  yellow  breast  and  black- 
barred  head.  It  was  thereabout,  too, 
that  I  saw  a  scarlet  tanager,  vividest 
of  all  bright-colored  forest  haunters; 
nothing  else  so  intense  to  be  seen  in 
our  wild   woods,   or  woody   borders, 

—  unless  the  flower  of  the  cardinal  lo- 
belia rival  it.  From  the  top  of  some 
tall  tree,  the  phoebe  kept  up  the  regu- 
larly intervaled  call  of  "Breezy! 
breezy!"  —  for  thus  the  note  sounded 
to  my  ear.  The  chewink  hopped 
about,  his  combination  of  dull  red  and 
black  suggesting  the  "protective  col- 
oring" of  charred  stumps,  the  burnt 
sienna  of  old  chestnut  logs,  and  rich 
wood-mould  —  all  to  be  found  in  the 
places  he  most  affects.  There  is  a 
moist  and  springy  quality  about  his 
few  notes,  that  makes  me  think  of 
spongy  ground  as  it  responds  to  the 
foot  passing  over  it. 


June  27. 

The  chipping  birds  that  come  to  the 
window  sill  for  crumbs  bring  their 
young  along  with  them.  The  little 
fellows  perch  on  a  twig  overlooking 
their  improvised  table,  and  beg  to  be 
fed.  I  observed  an  old  bird,  with  a 
green  worm  in  its  mouth,  pick  up  also 
a  crumb  of  cake,  and,  flying  to  the  lit- 
tle one,  actually  feed  it  with  the  two 
kinds  of  food  at  the  same  time.  Evi- 
dently a  believer  in  mixed  diet!  To 
the  same  festal  board  come  likewise  a 
robin  and  a  catbird,  —  the  latter  full 
of  saucy  assertion  and  triumph. 

The  young  kingbirds,  ranged  along 
the  clothesline  and  waiting  to  be  fed 
by  their  diligent  parent,  opened 
their  mouths  so  widely  that,  from 
where  I  stood,  the  deep  red  of 
their  throats  seemed  to  be  a  frontal 
band  of  crimson  set  off  by  the  dark 
gray  of  their  fluffy  heads.  And  now 
in  the  wren's  house  there  are  young 
birds.  Two  days  ago  I  began  to  hear 
their  minute  chirpings,  and  their 
voices  gain  in  strength  daily.  Old 
Pater  Troglodyte  still  sings,  and  flut- 
ters his  wings  before  the  open  door  of 
his  house;  though  his  snatches  of 
song  are  briefer  and  less  elaborate 
than  at  first,  — as  whose  would  not  be 
that  has  an  insatiate  family  to  provide 
for!  Singing  with,  maybe,  a  worm 
or  a  miller  held  by  the  tip  of  one's 
beak,  prevents  execution  ore  rotunda. 
Yet  I  have  seen  him  perform  this  vo- 
cal feat  many  a  time  in  the  last 
few  days.  The  sense  of  song  is  a 
large  development  in  that  little  body; 
and  first  among  morning  voices  and 
last  among  vespertine  singers  I  note 
the  wren.  Very  soon  the  brood  will 
be  fledged.  Thev  will  be  up  and  out 
and  awav,  and  I  shall  know  nothing 
about  it!  There  is  no  more  mysteri- 
ous vanishment  than  this  sudden 
flight  of  voung  wrens.  Their  careful 
and  secretive  mother  leads  them  out 
early  some  fine  morning  when  there  is 
no  one  to  observe  her,  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  nest  never  return  thither, 
nor  do  I  sec  them  about  the  lawn  or 
the  garden. 
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July  8. 

Rain  for  two  clays  past.  To-day  a 
brisker  shower  than  usual.  How  the 
robins  delight  in  the  rain!  Evidently, 
they  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  free  bath, 
to  enjoy  which,  they  need  make  no 
exertion.  Sitting  on  some  exposed 
branch,  robin  spreads  his  wings, 
shaking  out  his  feathers  from  time  to 
time  much  as  he  would  do  if  bathing 
in  a  shallow  stream.  It's  the  late  bird 
that  catches  the  worm,  I  notice,  for 
the  robins  now  at  dusk,  after  the 
shower,  are  hopping  around  the  gar- 
den beds  and  walk,  picking  up  their 
supper,  not  without  saying  a  sweet 
and  acceptable  grace  therefor.  This 
evening  note  of  the  robin  —  what  can 
be  sweeter  or  more  acceptable  in  Na- 
ture's ear?  A  good  name  for  him 
would  be  the  vesper  thrush,  for  surely 
his  is  a  more  familiar  voice  than  that 
of  the  vesper  sparrow,  so-named. 

July  31. 

The  days  of  the  white  and  yellow 
butterflies  have  come,  —  a  flickering 
score  drawn  on  the  season's  progress. 
Days  also  of  the  chirping  cicada,  — 
chirping  almost  like  some  of  the  spar- 
row-kind, only  far  beyond  the  spar- 
row's volume  of  sound.  This  note  of 
the  harvest-fly  seems  to  add  fuel  to 
the  fire  of  the  dog  day  atmosphere:  it 
is  a  blazing  sound,  with  kindling  com- 
bustion, with  climax  and  decline,  as  in 
any  fire.  After  a  certain  point  is 
reached  in  its  performance  there  is 
such  a  noise  as  is  heard  when  buzzing 
machinery  is  slackened  and  about  to 
stop. 

August  8. 

How  very  long  ago  it  seems  since 
the  goldfinch  shed  off  the  deciduous 
gray  of  his  winter  coat  and  became  a 
knight  pi  the  Cloth-of-gold  Order. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  year  when,  in  the 
silence  of  many  other  song  birds,  T 
note  particularly  his  broken,  half-mel- 
ancholy whistle  while  on  the  wing. 
Sometimes  to  me  the  call  is  like  the 
borrowed     note:      "Phoebe!    phoebe! 


pheeb !"  Again  it  is  an  indulgent  drawl- 
ing, "What — ee?"  and  the  flight  is  as 
though  the  bird  tossed  itself  into  the 
air  and  as  though,  by  a  repetition  of 
such  tosses,  it  bounded  over  invisible 
waves.  I  hear  the  bluebird's  note,  fine 
and  far  away  in  the  heavens  — "Cher- 
ish! cherish!"  It  is  now  to  me  as  the 
voice  of  the  long-gone  spring  —  its 
aspirations  and  its  loves:  a  thin,  clear 
thread  of  sound,  azure-colored.  To 
the  eye  the  equivalent  might  be  a 
faint  twinkling  stream  threading  its 
way  through  dry  clay,  —  all  that  was 
left  of  a  brook  with  which  the  summer 
sun  had  dealt  sorely.  But  in  the  gen- 
eral dearth  of  bird-music  the  song- 
sparrows  still  keep  up  some  sem- 
blance of  the  tuneful  rivalry  of  the 
earlier  time;  and  if  one  sings  near  at 
hand,  another  at  some  distance  gives 
the  answering  note,  though  now  with 
less  vivacity. 

August  29. 

The  robins  are  already  gathered, 
young  and  old,  in  gipsy  bands,  the 
summer's  domestic  life  being  over.  So 
many  in  the  pasture  as  I  came 
through!  Wherever  I  looked  a  rusty 
head  bobbed  above  the  grass;  but  now 
what  silence!  Such  a  company  in  May 
would  have  filled  the  place  with  noise 
and  jollity.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
nowadays  frequently  hear  the  voice  of 
the  blue  jay  declaring  for  autumn. 
The  meadow  lark  makes  a  mellower 
flute-music,  as  sounding  the  approach 
of  the  pensive  season;  and  the  haunt- 
ing though  distant  sound  of  the  caw- 
ing of  crows  seems  to  come  from  a 
region  of  russet  leaves  and  of  ripening 
mast.  Other  heralds  autumnal  are  the 
woodpeckers.  That  hollow  tattoo 
heard  in  the  woods  or  by  woody  bor- 
ders, —  it  is  like  the  rapping  that  an- 
nounces a  visitor  who  is  coming 
semi-incognito,  mysteriously,  and  not 
altogether  a  guest  to  be  welcomed. 

August  31. 

For  fully  a  week  past  a  new  thread 
has  been  shuttled  into   the  warp   of 
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sound.  I  go  to  sleep  to  the  dreamy 
iterance  of  pale-green  fans  opening 
and  closing,  without  rest  or  weariness, 
through  all  the  night  hours.  Myriads 
of  tree  crickets  are  as  tuneful,  accord- 
ing to  their  views  of  melody,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  lengthening  summer 
night,  as  were  those  happier  voices  of 
the  birds  in  the  lengthening  days  of 
early  June.  Other  insects,  as  the 
katydid,  help  to  swell  the  nocturnal 
orchestra.  They  are  pied  pipers  all, 
for  they  pipe  the  innocent  summer 
away;  wherefore  we  must  soon  be  left 
lamenting. 

September  15. 

Passing  again  by  the  thorny  thicket 
which  in  June  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  shyer  wood-spirits,  I  encoun- 
tered no  menace  of  Maryland  yellow- 
throat,  followed  no  fugitive  clue  of 
redstart  or  of  indigo-bird;  but  instead 
bf  these  the  chickadees  greeted  me 
with  voluble  salutation,  with,  perhaps, 
a  casual  note  from  the  silenter  snow- 
bird who  chanced  to  be  of  their  com- 
pany. These  hardy  and  rollicking 
midgets  of  the  feathered  tribe  seemed 
to  sav  as  I  passed:  "Aren't  you  glad 
the  Winter  is  coming?  We're  having 
telegram^  from  him  every  day  now. 
In  fact  he  has  sent  us  ahead  to  see  that 
everything  is  ready  for  his  triumphal 
progress."  The  other  small  birds  I 
noted  were  the  goldfinches  who  had 
already  resumed  their  winter  suits  of 
hodden-gray.  I  knew  them,  rather, 
bv  their  quavering,  broken-hearted 
flute-notes  and  their  undulatory  flight. 
How  many  minutes  did  I  spend  in 
that  place  playing  hide-and-seek  with 
the  downy  woodpecker!  So  deft  was 
he  at  the  game,  that,  while  never  in- 
termitting his  busy  pecking,  he  con- 
trived to  keep  pace  with  mv  move- 
ments, shifting  his  ground  as  T  shifted 
mine  to  avoid  my  inquisitive  eye. 

Round  and  round  the  pood  oak  tree — 
If  you  can,  you  may,  find  me! 

September  2t. 
Of  late  the  swallows  lodging  in  the 
old  factory  chimney  have  been  legion; 


and  again  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for 
their  increased  numbers  by  the  theory 
that  the  accession  is  merely  the  young 
of  the  year  added  to  the  parent  flock. 
On  the  contrary,  I  imagine  that  we 
have  now  a  phalanstery  composed  of 
the  various  flocks  about  the  village, 
who  have  deserted  their  summer 
dwelling-places  to  try  an  experiment 
in  communism  for  the  brief  time  pre- 
ceding their  departure.  There  will  be 
a  few  evenings  more  —  evenings  red 
or  evenings  gray  —  in  which  I  shall 
watch  their  airy  merry-go-round  as 
they  prepare  to  drop  into  their  sooty 
barracks;  but,  by  and  by,  all  too  soon, 
there  will  come  a  twilight  empty  of 
winnowing  wings  and  chirping  cries. 
They  will  all  be  gone,  and  with  them 
the  whole  tide  of  warm  and  sprightly 
life  will  be  withdrawn.  What  romance 
in  all  lands  has  been  joined  to  the  idea 
of  the  swallow's  flight  unto  far  lands. 
This  evening  I  find  mvself  recalling 
the  alien  music  of  an  old-world  refrain 
on  this  theme: 

Volveran  las  oscuras  golondrinas, 
En  tus  valcones,  sus  nidos  a  posar; 
Pero  los  amores,  que  terminaron, 
Eros  nunca,  nunca  mas  volveran! 

of  which  the  English  words  might  run 
as  follows: 

The  dark,  flitting  swallow  once  more  is  thy 

guest, 
Once  more  in  thy  porch  is  she  building  her 

nest; 
Eut  the  Loves,  quick  to  fledge, — they  build 

not,   nor  sing. 
Nor  ever  return  to  us,  spring  after  spring! 


October  19. 

Have  we  not  certain  conventional 
prejudices,  without  reason,  in  favor 
of  some  bird-notes,  and  certain  other 
prejudices  condemning  other  per- 
formers as  unreasoningly?  I  know  I 
should  be  laughed  at  by  my  country 
friends  should  T  tell  them  that  after  T 
left  them,  under  the  mild  October 
haze,  still  busy  at  their  husking  in 
the  cornfield,  T  stopped  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  already  dusking  towards 
evening,  to  listen  to  the  solitary  pre- 
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lude  of  an  owl.  Very  sweet,  wild,  and 
mysterious  came  the  crooning  notes 
of  the  lonely  performer,  so  full  of 
onomatopoeia  that  the  classic  syllables 
ululu,  nhdu  readily  fitted  themselves  to 
the  sounds  that  issued  from  his  twi- 
light citadel.  If  this  were  "hooting," 
I  had  no  ear  to  discover  it. 

December  12. 

The  only  wild  musician  now  left  to 
us  is  that  wandering  minstrel,  the 
wind,  who  perhaps  sang  the  first,  as  he 
may  also  sing  the  last,  lay  of  nature. 


He  is  just  now  touching  to  melody  the 
silken  thread  stretched  between  the 
sashes  of  my  window;  and  as  I  look 
out  through  the  pane  with  its  border 
of  frost  filagree  I  behold  the  only  bird- 
life  left  to  us  in  these  stinging  days  of 
the  Winter's  onset.  I  see  the  chick- 
adees, with  here  and  there  a  snow-bird 
and  at  least  one  downy  woodpecker; 
and  glad  enough  are  they  all  that  hu- 
man forethought  has  provided  them 
a  bone  to  pick,  nailed  securely  to  the 
trunk  of  the  old  apple  tree.  They  pick 
the  bone,  with  right  good-will  and  in 
sweetest  amity. 


M 
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HARLES  Sumner  be- 
gan his  public  life  by 
what  he  himself  called 
a  declaration  of  war 
against  war.  His  great 
oration  on  "The  True 
Grandeur  of  Nations"  marked,  his  bi- 
ographer rightly  observes,  the  most 
important  epoch  in  Sumner's  life. 
"Had  he  died  before  this  event, 
his  memory  would  have  been  only 
a  tradition  with  the  few  early 
friends  who  survive  him.  The 
Fourth  of  July,  1845,  gave  him 
a  national  and  more  than  a  na- 
tional fame."  Epoch-making  in 
Sumner's  own  life,  we  think  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  no  oration  which  he 
ever  gave  has  greater  intrinsic  import- 
ance and  that  no  other  will  be  read  so 
long.  Of  all  pleas  made  by  American 
men  for  the  rule  of  peace  on  earth,  it 
is  by  far  the  noblest  and  the  most 
comprehensive.  There  is  almost  no 
argument  against  war  which  it  does 
not  somehow  make  use  of;  and  the  ad- 
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vocate  of  peace  in  all  the  years  re- 
turns to  it  and  returns  again  for  sup- 
port and  inspiration. 

There  was  nothing  upon  which 
Sumner  dwelt  with  greater  emphasis 
in  this  famous  oration  than  upon 
the  cost  and  waste  of  war  and 
the  incalculable  advantage  that  would 
result  from  the  diversion  of  these 
misapplied  resources  to  purposes 
of  education  and  the  real  devel- 
opment and  progress  of  society. 
Passing  from  the  fearful  cost  of  war 
itself,  he  discussed  the  regular,  perma- 
nent expense  of  the  war  footing,  the 
preparations  for  war  in  time  of  peace. 
His  survey  of  the  armies  and  navies 
and  fortifications  of  Europe  is  inter- 
esting to-day  chiefly  as  revealing  how 
startlinglv  the  burden  has  increased 
in  the  fifty  years  between  then  and 
now.  In  the  United  States,  he  found 
that  the  average  annual  appropriation 
for  military  and  naval  purposes  was 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  ex- 
penses   of    the    government.      "Yes, 
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eighty  cents  in  every  dollar  were  ap- 
plied in  this  unproductive  manner. 
The  remaining  twenty  cents  sufficed 
to  maintain  the  government  in  all  its 
branches,  executive,  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial,— the  administration  of  justice, 
our  relations  with  foreign  nations,  the 
post-office,  and  all  the  lighthouses 
which,  in  happy,  useful  contrast  with 
the  forts,  shed  their  cheerful  signals 
over  the  rough  waves,  beating  upon 
our  long  coast."  In  the  years  from  the 
formation  of  our  government,  in  1789, 
down  to  the  time  when  Sumner 
spoke,  almost  twelve  times  'as  much 
was  sunk  under  the  sanction  of  the 
national  government  in  mere  peaceful 
preparations  for  war  as  was  dedicated 
by  the  government  during  the  same 
period  to  all  other  purposes  whatever. 
Of  the  militarv  expenses  of  the  United 
States  from  that  time  to  this,  all  of  us 
know  something. 

But  "the  passage  which  was  most 
strikingat  the  time,"  says  Sumner's  bi- 
ographer, "according  to  the  testimony 
of  hearers  still  living,  was  the  one 
where,  treating  of  the  immense  waste 
of  war  defences,  he  compared  the  cost 
of  the  'Ohio,'  a  ship-of-the-line  lving 
in  the  harbor  and,  on  account  of  its 
decorations,  a  marked  spectacle  of  the 
day,  with  that  of  Harvard  College." 

"Within  cannon  range  of  this  city,"  he 
said,  "stands  an  institution  of  learning 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  cares  of  onr 
forefathers,  the  conscientious  Puritans.  Fa- 
vored child  in  an  age  of  trial  and  struggle, 
carefully  nursed  through  a  period  of  hard- 
ship and  anxiety,  endowed  at  that  time  by 
the  oblations  of  men  like  Harvard,  sus- 
tained from  its  first  foundation  by  the  pa- 
rental arm  of  the  commonwealth,  by  a  con- 
stant succession  of  munificent  bequests,  and 
by  the  prayers  of  good  men,  the  University 
at  Cambridge  now  invites  our  homage,  as 
the  most  ancient,  most  interesting  and  most 
important  seat,  of  learning  in  the  land." 

He  spoke  of  its  library,  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  country,  its 
museums,  its  schools  of  law,  divinity 
and  medicine,  its  bodv  of  professors 
and  teachers,  "many  of  whose  names 
help  to  keep  the  name  of  the  countrv 
respectable  in  every  part  of  the  globe 


where  science,  learning  and  taste  are 
cherished,  and  its  distinguished  presi- 
dent, Josiah  Quincy,  who  had  ren- 
dered such  high  public  service  in  so 
many  fields.  "Such,"  'he  said,  "is 
Harvard  University ;  and  as  one  of  the 
humblest  of  her  children,  happy  in  the 
memories  of  a  youth  nurtured  in  her 
classic  retreats,  I  cannot  allude  to  her 
without  an  expression  of  filial  affec- 
tion and  respect.  It  appears,"  he 
added,  "from  the  last  report  of  the 
treasurer,  that  the  whole  available 
property  of  the  University,  the  various 
accumulations  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies of  generosity,  amounts" —  1845 
was  still  the  dav  of  small  things  at 
Harvard  —  "to  $703,175." 

"Change  the  scene,"  said  Sumner,  "and 
cast  your  eyes  upon  another  object.  There 
now  swings  idly  at  her  moorings  in  this 
harbor  a  ship  of  the  line,  the  'Ohio,'  carry- 
ing ninety  guns,  finished  as  late  as  1836  at 
an  expense  of  $547,888,  repaired  only  two 
years  afterwards  for  $233,012,  with  an  arma- 
ment which  has  cost  $53-945,  making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $834,845," — 1845  was  still  the  day 
of  small  things  in  battle-ships  —  "as  the 
actual  outlay  at  this  moment  for  that  single 
ship,  more  than  $100,000  beyond  all  the 
available  wealth  of  the  richest  and  most 
ancient  seat  of  learning  in  the  land!" 

He  referred  to  the  "Ohio"  because 
that  ship  happened  to  be  in  the  har- 
bor, not  because  it  afforded  the 
strongest  case.  The  expense  of  the 
"Delaware,"  in  1842,  had  reached 
$1,051,000.  He  pursued  the  compari- 
son further.  The  expenditures  of  the 
University  during  the  preceding  year 
had  been  $47,935.  The  cost  of  the 
"Ohio"  for  one  year  of  service  was 
$220,000.  "For  the  annual  sum  lav- 
ished on  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  four 
institutions  like  Harvard  University 
might  be  supported."  The  nav  of  the 
captain  of  a  shin  like  the  "Ohio"  was 
$.1,500;  the  salary  of  the  president  of 
Harvard  University  was  $2,235. 

"If  the  large  endowments  of  Harvard 
University,"  he  continued,  "are  dwarfed  by 
comparison  with  a  single  ship  of  the  line, 
how  must  it  be  with  other  institutions  of 
learning  and  beneficence,  less  favored  by 
the  bounty  of  many  generations?    The  av- 
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erage  cost  of  a  sloop  of  war  is  $315,000, — 
more,  probably,  than  all  the  endowments  of 
those  twin  stars  of  learning  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  the  colleges  at 
Williamstown  and  Amherst,  and  of  that 
single  star  in  the  east,  the  seminary  at  An 
d'over.  The  yearly  expense  of  a  sloop  of 
war  in  service  is  about  $50,000,  —  more 
than  the  annual  expenditures  of  these  three 
institutions  combined.'5 

"Take  all  the  institutions  of  learning  and 
beneficence,"  —  so  Sumner  concluded  his 
arraignment, —  "the  crown  jewels  of  the 
Commonwealth,  schools,  colleges,  hos- 
pitals, asylums;  and  the  sums  by  which  they 
have  been  purchased  and  preserved  are 
trivial  and  beggarly  compared  with  the 
treasures  squandered  within  the  borders  of 
Massachusetts  in  vain  preparations  for  war, 
—  upon  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  with 
its  stores  on  hand,  costing  $4,741,000,  the 
fortifications  in  the  harbors  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  untold  sums  are  already  sunk, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  to  sink  $3,875,000 
more,  and  the  arsenal  at  Springfield,  con- 
taining, in  1842,  175,118  muskets,  valued  at 
$2,099,998,  and  maintained  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $200,000,  —  whose  highest 
value  will  ever  be,  in  the  judgment  of  all 
lovers  of  truth,  that  it  inspired  a  poem 
which  in  influence  will  be  mightier  than  a 
battle,  and  will  endure  when  arsenals  and 
fortifications  have  crumbled  to  earth. 

"  'Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 
with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 
and  courts, 
Given   to    redeem    the    human    mind    from 
error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts.'  " 


At  the  Alumni  dinner  at  Harvard 
in  Commencement  week,  last  June, 
the  attention  of  Harvard  and  of  the 
country  was  recalled  to  these  old  ut- 
terances of  Sumner's  in  an  emphatic 
and  surprising  way.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  the  president  of  the  Alumni, 
who  spoke  chiefly  of  the  Civil  War, 
observed,  in  introducing-  President 
Eliot,  after  critical  words  upon  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  that  the  cost  of  the  war, 
estimated  at  $40,000,000  per  month, 
would  run  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  universities  of  the  size  of  Har- 
vard. Taking  up  this  word  in  open- 
ing his  speech,  President  Eliot  said: 


"I  am  not  sure  I  shall  be  able  to  follow 
President  Adams  in  the  line  he  has  sug- 
gested. The  quick  capital  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity is  not  more  than  the  cost  of  two 
battle-ships;  but  can  we  compute  what 
those  battle-ships  may  win?  It  was  Charles 
Sumner,  who  looks  down  upon  us  from  the 
other  side  of  this  hall,  who  first  made  com- 
parisons of  that  nature;  and  some  years  af- 
ter he  had  made  them,  there  came  upon  us 
the  terrific  struggle  which  President  Adams 
has  been  describing  so  eloquently.  About 
that  time  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  argument  of  Charles  Sumner  was  a 
fallacious  one." 

President  Eliot  said  other  things 
concerning  war  and  patriotism,  in  his 
speech,  upon  which,  were  this  a  more 
general  word  upon  those  subjects,  we 
should  have  something  to  say.  He 
spoke  with  manifest  approval  and  with 
warmth  of  those  students  who  upon 
any  call  to  arms  "oflered  their  lives 
and  their  labor  to  their  country  with- 
out much  thought  except  for  love — 
just  as  a  lover  throws  a  rose  at  the  feet 
of  his  mistress."  "The  educated 
youth,"  he  said,  "who  loves  his  coun- 
try, does  not  stop  to  consider  in  what 
precise  cause  his  country  has  gone  to 
war."  We  should  have  something  to 
say  concerning  these  utterances  be- 
cause, while  all  who  are  familiar  with 
President  Eliot's  position  upon  public 
matters  must  know  well  how  he  him- 
self, speaking  more  leisurely  and  de- 
liberately, would  supplement  and 
qualify  them,  we  consider  their  pri- 
mary and  natural  significance  and  in- 
fluence so  vicious  —  to  use  the  word 
which,  instead  of  fallacious,  the  news- 
papers attributed  to  President  Eliot  in 
his  characterization  of  Sumner's  argu- 
ment. Their  influence  seems  to  us  es- 
pecially dangerous  in  a  time  like  that 
through  which  we  have  been  passing. 
They  do  not  describe  what  seems  to 
us  the  desirable  or  right  state  of  mind 
for  "the  educated  youth."  It  may  be- 
come the  solemn  duty  of  the  educated 
youth,  as  of  each  common  citizen,  to 
serve  his  country,  even  on  the  battle- 
field, in  a  cause  to  which  he  does  not 
believe  his  country  has  been"  wisely 
or  rightly  committed,  —  because  far 
more  may  depend  upon  his  country's 
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integrity  and  welfare  than  upon  any- 
thing balanced  in  a  special  policy. 
But  if  the  educated  youth  in  our  uni- 
versities do  not  "stop  to  consider,"  if 
they  do  not  ask  questions,  if  they  are 
not  trained  to  discriminate  be- 
tween causes,  the  causes  in  which 
their  country  goes  to  war,  de- 
termining soberly  and  rationally 
what  cause  they  can  support  zeal- 
ously, what  reluctantly,  and  what  not 
at  all,  —  if  such  be  the  case  with  our 
educated  youth,  what  will  be  the  case 
with  the  unlearned  and  the  untrained, 
and  what  must  be  the  fate  of  the  re- 
public? 


No  one  surely  knows  better  than 
President  Eliot  himself  the  difference 
between  causes  and  between  the  ser- 
vices which  the  educated  youth  may 
be  asked  to  render  his  government. 
Of  the  Civil  War  and  the  war  with 
Spain  he  declared  distinctly,  in  this 
same  speech:  "The  two  wars,  in  their 
origin  and  motive,  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared;" and  no  one  would  ever  sus- 
pect him  of  any  general  spirit  of  jin- 
goism or  militarism.  Two  newspa- 
pers lying  on  our  table  as  we  write 
quote  trenchant  words  from  him  of 
the  sort  necessary  for  these  times. 
The  first  passage  is  from  the  close  of 
a  recent  address: 

"After  everything  possible  lias  been  said 
in  favor  of  martial  virtues  and  achieve- 
ments, whenever  our  people  really  take  up 
the  question  how  best  to  win  glory,  honor 
and  love  for  free  institutions  in  general 
and  the  American  Republic  in  particular, 
whether  in  our  own  eyes  or  in  the  eyes  of 
othernations  and  later  times,  they  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  more  glory,  honor  and 
love  are  to  be  won  by  national  justice,  sin- 
cerity, patience  in  failure  and  generosity 
in  success  than  by  national  impatience, 
combativcness  and  successful  self-seeking, 
by  as  much  as  the  virtues  and  ideals  of 
civilized  man  excel  those  of  barbarous 
man." 

The  second  passage  is  from  his  ad- 
dress at  the  Washington  Conference  in 
1896  in  the  interest  of  a  permanent  ar- 


bitration treaty  with  England.  In  that 
address  he  spoke  of  the  recent  jingo- 
ism in  this  country  as  "a  detestable 
thing,"  "an  offensive  foreign  importa- 
tion," "a  delusion  than  which  a  more 
complete  cannot  be  imagined." 

"What  other  powerful  nation,"  he  asked, 
"has  dispensed  with  a  standing  army? 
What  other  nation  with  an  immense  sea- 
board has  maintained  but  an  insignificant 
fleet?  It  has  been  our  glory  to  be  safe, 
though  without  fortresses,  fleets  or  arm- 
ies." "I,  too,"  he  exclaimed,  "believe  that 
this  nation  has  a  mission  in  the  world,  a 
noble  mission;  but  it  is  not  that  of  armed 
force.  It  is  not  by  force  of  arms  that  we 
may  best  commend  to  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment; but  rather  by  taking  millions 
from  various  peoples  into  our  own  land, 
and  here  giving  them  experience  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  freedom.  .  .  .  There  is  only 
one  other  means  by  which  we  should  teach 
these  principles  to  men.  It  is  by  example 
— by  giving  a  persuasive  example  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity,  arrived  at  through  liv- 
ing in  freedom  and  at  peace.  Never  should 
we  advocate  the  extension  of  our  institu- 
tions by  force  of  arms,  either  on  sea  or 
land." 

We  believe,  says  the  writer  who  re- 
calls this  Washington  address  of 
President  Eliot's,  that  Sumner  would 
have  called  it  a  consummate  practical 
statement  of  his  argument,  and  would 
have  recognized  his  own  voice  in  the 
noble  passage  quoted.  "We  appeal 
from  President  Eliot,  the  Alumni  din- 
ner orator  in  time  of  the  excitement 
and  delirium  of  war,  to  President  Eliot 
in  time  of  peace  and  sobriety." 


With  President  Eliot,  therefore,  we 
should  be  slow  to  believe  that  we  have 
any  long  or  fundamental  contro- 
versy. But  with  his  word  at  Harvard 
in  June,  with  any  reflection  upon 
Sumner's  argument  in  "The  True 
Grandeur  of  Nations,"  we  do  have 
controversy.  We  can  think  of  noth- 
ing more  dangerous  or  deplorable, 
especially  at  this  time  in  America, 
than  encouragement  to  our  educated 
youth   to   view   that   great   argument 
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and  vision  as  vicious  or  fallacious.  We 
believe  that  in  the  line  of  Sumner's 
thought  lies  the  hope  of  the  world; 
and  we  believe  that  those  who  think 
as  Sumner  thought,  should,  without 
recourse  to  any  generalities,  to  any- 
thing remote  in  time  or  place,  apply 
that  principle  firmly  and  sweepingly 
to  the  situation  through  which  the 
republic  has  been  passing  and  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us  to-day. 

We  have  spent  $300,000,000  in  a 
war  with  Spain.  We  are  in  the  outer 
circles  of  the  maelstrom  of  a  policy 
which  means  larger  armies,  larger  na- 
vies, costlier  forts  and  more  of  them, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  old 
world  militarism  '  which  we  have 
prided  ourselves  on  being  free  from, — 
with  the  corresponding  burdens  of 
taxation,  the  devotion  to  waste  and 
destruction  of  the  immense  resources 
which  might  otherwise  go  to  develop- 
ment and  progress.  The  man  who 
does  not  see  that  we  are  in  the  outer 
circles  of  this  maelstrom  is  a  fool;  and 
the  man  who,  seeing  it,  has  no  fore- 
bodings is  not  a  student  of  history. 
Is  this  way  of  spending  money,  which 
is  now  proposed  to  the  republic,  —  to 
put  Sumner's  question  directly  to  our- 
selves, —  a  wise  way?  Is  it  protective, 
is  it  constructive,  is  it  good  business, 
is  it  common  sense,  does  it  pave  a 
good  road  into  the  future,  is  it  the 
economical  and  promising  way  to  se- 
cure the  results  we  claim  to  aim  at, 
will  it  make  us  a  truer  and  safer  dem- 
ocracy, and  will  it  help  the  world? 
Was  Sumner  right,  was  Longfellow 
right,  or  was  he  not,  in  claiming  that 
if  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps, 
given  to  maintain  armies  and  navies, 
were  given  to  redeem  the  human 
mind,  to  educate  the  human  race, 
there  would  soon  be  no  need  of  armies 
and  navies? 

We  have  spent  $300,000,000  in  a 
war  with  Spain.  Have  we  spent  it 
well?  Have  we  done  the  most  that 
could  be  done  with  $300,000,000  to  ac- 
complish what  we  claimed  to  want  to 
accomplish?  Our  object  in  g-oing-  to 
war  with  Spain   was  to  make   Cuba 


free,  to  make  it  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  to  ensure  it  better  government,  and 
make  its  people  comfortable  and 
happy.  Have  we  done  it?  Have  we 
got  our  money's  worth?  Has  our 
way  of  spending  our  $300,000,000 
been  best  —  or  would  Sumner's  way 
have  been  best?  If  in  the  midst  of  last 
April's  perplexities  the  senator  who 
sits  in  Sumner's  seat  had  addressed 
words  like  the  following  to  the  senate 
and  the  nation,  would  they  have  been 
vicious  or  fallacious  words? 


We  are  clearly  drifting  towards  a  war 
with  Spain  in  behalf  of  Cuba.  In  a  month, 
unless  we  show  wisdom  greater  than  the 
past  has  shown,  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
war.  That  war  will  cost  us  $300,000,000. 
Is  there  not  a  better  way  of  spending  $300,- 
000,000?  Is  there  not  a  better  way  of 
achieving  what  we  aim  at  —  the  freedom, 
good  government  and  development  of 
Cuba?  I  propose  that  we  submit  to  Cuba 
and  to  Spain  this  offer  and  request:  Let  us 
establish  at  Havana  a  university  as  well 
equipped  as  Harvard  University,  with  an 
endowment  of  $10,000,000,  free  to  every 
young  man  and  woman  of  Cuba,  with  the 
best  professors  who  can  be  secured  from 
America  and  Spain  and  England  and 
France  and  Germany.  Let  us  establish  at 
Santiago  and  Matanzas  and  Puerto  Prin- 
cipe colleges  like  Amherst  and  Williams, 
with  a  total  endowment  of  $10,000,000;  and 
in  each  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  a  high 
school  or  academy,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000. 
Let  us  devote  $20,000,000  —  $1,000,000  a 
year  for  twenty  years  —  to  the  thorough 
planting  in  Cuba  of  our  American  common 
school  system;  $10,000,000  to  the  promo- 
tion of  a  system  of  free  public  libraries, 
making  books  as  accessible  and  common 
in  each  Cuban  town  and  village  as  in  Barn- 
stable or  Berkshire;  and  $6,000,000  for  the 
maintenance  in  each  of  the  six  provinces 
of  a  newspaper  conducted  by  the  best  men 
who  can  be  enlisted  in  the  service,  bring- 
ing all  Cuban  men  and  women  into  touch 
with  all  the  world,  giving  them  those  things 
which  will  feed  them,  and  not  giving  them 
those  things  which  would  poison  them. 
Let  us  build  a  Cuban  Central  Railroad 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  island, 
from  Mantua  to  Maysi;  and  let  us  devote 
the  balance  of  $100,000,000  to  the  scientific 
organization,  by  proper  bureaus,  of  Cuban 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  Let 
there  be  a  truce  for  ten  years,  till  these 
things  are  done  and  begin  to  show  their 
fruits;  and  then  let  the  representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain  meet  at  Hav- 
ana to  settle  the  "Cuban  question"  as  it 
then  exists.  This,  fellow  citizens  of  America, 
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seems  to  me  worth  trying.  If  it  succeeds,  we 
should  at  least  have  saved  $200,000,000;  and 
it  would  be,  I  think,  a  kind  of  success  more 
pregnant  with  good  for  Cuba  and  Spain 
and  America  and  humanity  than  the  suc- 
cess which  we  may  be  celebrating  next 
September.  I  spent  the  still  hours  of  last 
night,  leaving  all  this  hurly-burly,  reading 
Charles  Sumner's  solemn  words  on  "The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations;"  and  his  mes- 
sage has  commanded  me  to  submit  this 
proposition  to  you  at  this  hour.  There  are 
those  of  you  who  will  laugh  and  scoff  and 
say  the  thought  is  all  chimerical,  vicious 
and  fallacious;  but  I  say  unto  you,  in  the 
name  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  that  with 
those  of  you  who  do  not  think  so  lies  the 
hope  of  the  world.  I  say  that  the.  kingdom 
of  God  can  come  in  this  world,  that  peace 
and  justice  and  fraternity  can  come  among 
men,  that  democracy  itself  has  a  safe  fu- 
ture, only  as  some  elect  people,  with  sub- 
lime abandon,  in  a  great  opportunity,  does 
this  thing,  —  taking,  in  this  world  of  un- 
deniable and  conflicting  risks,  the  heroic 
risk,  the  risk  which  alone  has  in  it  hope 
for  the  world  and  relish  of  salvation.  And 
our  opportunity   is  now. 

*      * 

We  wish  that  these  considerations 
might  sink  deeply  into  the  heart  of 
every  member  of  Harvard  University 
and  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  educated 
youth  of  America.  If  our  republic 
is  to  be  true  to  itself,  if  we  are  to  help 
civilization  forward  and  not  back- 
ward, then  the  young  men  of  our  uni- 
versities and  all  of  us  who  look  at  war 
and  national  defence  and  national 
grandeur  in  the  old  way  have  got  to 
be  born  again,  —  nothing  less  than 
that,  —  baptized  with  the  spirit  where- 
with Charles  Sumner  was  baptized, 
and  have  our  eyes  opened  to  see  that 
his  way  is  the  only  right  or  sensible 
or  efficient  way,  and  that  now  we  are 
wasting  our  substance  and  defeating 
ourselves.  The  revolution  in  the  point 
of  view  is  as,  radical  as  the  difference 
between  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus; 
but  when  we  go  through  it,  things  fall 
at  once  into  order,  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  rational  world  with  right  means 
for  right  ends,  and  our  old  notions  cf 
what  is  wise  and  prudent  and  neces- 
sary for  the  defence  and  upbuilding 
and  influence  of  the  nation  instantly 


dissolve,  stamped  all  as  vicious  and 
fallacious.  Our  thoughts  on  what  it  is 
that  makes  a  nation  strong  need,  al- 
most all  of  them,  to  be  turned  inside 
out.  Our  economies  and  generosities 
are  all  Ptolemaic.  We  boast  of  pub- 
lic and  private  munificences  in  educa- 
tion and  philanthropy.  We  need  to 
understand  that  we  are  yet  in  the  kin- 
dergarten of  munificence  as  concerns 
all  positive,  constructive  and  real 
things.  It  would  sometimes  seem  as 
if,  were  the  devil  privileged  to  organ- 
ize the  world  so  as  to  thwart  strug- 
gling men  most  effectually,  wasting 
their  accumulations  and  cutting  for- 
ever the  margin  of  civilization,  he 
would  choose  precisely  what  he  now 
sees,  the  dominance  of  false  political 
ideals  and  of  gross  unintelligence  as 
to  how  men  and  nations  should  spend 
their  money.  If  an  eleventh  com- 
mandment were  to  be  added  to  the 
decalogue,  it  should  be  one  addressed 
to  nations,  and  should  be:  Thou  shalt 
not  waste  thy  substance.  Last  spring, 
as  the  war  with  Spain  began, — 
a  war  whose  aim  and  motive  we 
justified  and  praised,  although  we 
held  with  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Min- 
ister to  Spain  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary  for  the  attainment  of  its 
aim,  —  we  wrote  in  these  pages  the 
following  words;  as  the  war  ends,  we 
repeat  them,  as  another  statement  for 
this  time  of  Sumner's  argument,  the 
economic  argument,  which  our  edu- 
cated youth  and  all  of  us  who  wish  to 
see  the  world  get  on  need  to  ponder 
upon  in  a  far  severer  and  more  serious 
way  than  most  of  us  are  wont  to  do: 

Every  war  gives  new  life  to  that  old  no- 
tion which  died  so  hard,  but  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  so  much  mischief  in  the 
world,  that  patriotism  is  somehow  bound 
up  with  war — the  patriotic  man,  the  man 
who  fights  01  wants  to  fight  for  his  coun- 
try. Congress  "in  a  great  wave  of  patriot- 
ism," we  read,  appropriates  fifty  million 
dollars  for  gunboats  and  torpedoes.  No 
"wave  of  patriotism"  is  reported  when 
Massachusetts  appropriates  a  million  dol- 
lars for  good  roads,  when  New  York  ap- 
propriates five  millions  for  new  school- 
houses,  or  Chicago  ten  millions  for  an  ex- 
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position,  when  Boston  builds  a  library, 
when  the  Adirondack  forests  are  secured, 
when  the  college  is  endowed,  and  when 
good  wages  are  paid  in  the  factory.  There 
may  be  exigencies  when  the  appropriation 
of  fifty  millions  dollars  or  five  hundred  mil- 
lions for  national  defence  or  for  national 
offence  is  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  pa- 
triot; but  the  man  who  votes  for  guns  and 
gunboats  with  a  glow  and  an  excitement 
which  he  does  not  feel  when  he  has  oppor- 
tunity to  help  on  the  great  interests  of  edu- 
cation, science,  art  and  industry  may  be 
very  sure  that  his  glow  is  not  the  honest 
glow  of  patriotism,  but  is  very  likely  the 
excitement  of  the  tiger  and  the  savage, 
which  still  lives  on  in  good  society  and 
dies  so  hard  in  half-civilized  and  even  civil- 
ized men.  It  happens  every  day  that  a 
council,  a  legislature  or  a  congress  will 
buoyantly,  without  computation,  without 
protest  and  without  debate,  vote  the  peo- 
ple's thousands  or  millions  of  money  for 
some  great  waste,  some  great  destruction, 
new  cruisers  and  new  forts,  when  some 
poor  pittance  is  grudgingly  doled  out,  or 
grudgingly  denied,  each  dollar  pinched 
and  challenged,  for  the  measure  of  philan- 
thropy, of  conservation,  of  construction,  of 
education,  of  relief,  of  encouragement  or 
high  emprise,  whose  generous  and  bold  ad- 
vancement would  do  so  much  to  hasten 
the  day  when  forts  and  cruisers  shall  be  un- 
necessary and  obsolete.  Society  is  zealous 
and  lavish  on  its  displays  and  its  defences, 
its  dams  and  sewers  and  police  and  arma- 
ment, and  blind  and  niggardly  a  thousand 
times  as  to  the  things  which  affect  its  foun- 
tains and  its  real  vitality,  the  interests  of 
the  discipline  and  the  construction  which 
make  protection  needless. 

The  lifelong  position  of  Charles 
Sumner  upon  the  subject  of  armies 
and  navies  and  forts  and  wars  is  to  be 
commended  to  the  educated  youth  of 
America  at  this  time  as  a  position  pe- 
culiarly worthy  of  their  adoption,  im- 
peratively worthy  of  their  earnest 
thought.  Sumner  was  not  a  non-re- 
sistant, not  a  man  of  "peace  at  any 
price."  We  know  how  warmly  and 
efficiently,  in  his  place  in  the  Senate, 
he  supported  the  government  in  the 
Civil  War;  and  we  know  how  other- 
/wise  he  appealed  to  force  when  that 
appeal  was  necessary  and  just;  we 
know  how  he  believed  in  strong  gov- 
ernment and  hated  .imbecile  police — 


how  he  spoke  of  "the  sword  of  the 
magistrate"  in  the  very  record  of  his 
services  for  peace.  But  the  great 
principles  of  his  "True  Grandeur  of 
Nations"  were  the  principles  of  his 
whole  life,  from  a  time  long  before 
that  oration  to  the  last  hour,  when  lie 
bequeathed  a  thousand  dollars  to  Har- 
vard University  for  an  annual  prize  for 
the  best  essay  on  Universal  Peace. 
We  do  not  remember  any  autobio- 
graphical passage  in  his  writings  so 
impressive  as  that  in  which,  replying 
to  unfriendly  criticism,  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  devotion  to  the  peace 
movement.  We  do  not  remember 
any  passage  anywhere  which  we 
would  commend  so  earnestly  at  this 
time  to  the  students  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity as  one  worth  striving  to  be 
able  to  parallel  in  their  own  autobi- 
ographies. 

"My  name,"  he  wrote,  "is  connected 
somewhat  with  two  questions,  which  may 
be  described  succinctly  as  those  of  peace 
and  slavery.  That  which  earliest  enlisted 
me,  and  which  has  always  occupied  much 
of  my  thoughts,  is  the  peace  question. 
When  scarcely  nine  years  old,  it  was  my 
fortune  to  listen  to  President  Quincy's  ad- 
dress before  the  Peace  Society,  delivered 
in  the  Old  South  Church.  It  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  mind;  and 
though,  as  a  boy  and  youth,  I  surrendered 
myself  to  the  illusions  of  battles  and  wars, 
still  as  I  came  to  maturity  I  felt  too  keenly 
their  wickedness  and  woe.  A  lecture  whicn 
I  heard  from  William  Ladd,  in  the  old 
court  house  at  Cambridge,  shortly  after  I 
left  college,  confirmed  these  impressions." 
He  tells  how  he  expressed  his  ripened  con- 
victions to  his  friends,  and  how,  going  to 
Europe,  he  often  dwelt  upon  them  there. 
In  Paris,  when  M.  Victor  Foucher  sub- 
mitted for  his  criticism  the  manuscript  of 
his  treatise  upon  the  law  of  nations,  Sum- 
ner, observing  that  he  had  adopted,  among 
his  fundamental  principles,  that  war  was 
recognized  as  the  necessary  arbitrament 
between  nations,  ventured  to  discuss  this 
dogma;  and  while  admitting  that  it  was 
accepted  by  every  publicist  up  to  that  time, 
suggested  to  him  to  be  the  first  to  brand  it 
as  unchristian  and  barbarous  and  to  de- 
clare that  the  institution  of  war,  defined 
and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  as  a 
mode  of  determining  justice  between  them, 
was  but  another  form  of  the  ordeal  by  bat- 
tle which  was  once  regarded  as  a  proper 
mode  of  determining  justice  between  indi- 
viduals.   Returning  to  Boston  after  his  two 
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years  and  a  half  in  Europe,  he  tells  of 
the  little  meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  to  which  he  found  his  way  in  the 
very  month  of  his  arrival.  "The  Rev. 
Henry  Ware  was  in  the  chair.  I  think 
there  were  not  more  than  twelve  persons 
present.  We  met  in  a  small  room  under 
the  Marlboro  Chapel.  On  motion  of  Doc- 
tor Gannett,  I  was  placed  on  the  executive 
committee."  He  fells  of  his  humble  efforts 
for  the  cause  in  the  next  few  years;  and 
then  he  comes  to  the  oration  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1845.  "The  position  taken  by  me  on 
this_ occasion  has  drawn  upon  me  not  a  little 
criticism  —  perhaps  I  might  use  a  stronger 
expression.  Convinced  of  its  intrinsic  pro- 
priety and  importance,  I  have  been  drawn, 
on  subsequent  occasions,  by  an  inevitable 
necessity,  to  sustain  and  fortify  it.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  maintain 
it. 


Universal    peace,    the    methods    by 
which  war  may  be  permanently  super- 
seded,—  these  were  ever  the  burden 
of  his  thought  and  study,  of  addresses 
to  the  public  and  letters  to   friends; 
and  ever  the  economic  argument  is  at 
the  front.     "I  wish  our  country  would 
cease  to  whet  its  tusks,"  he  writes  to 
Doctor  Howe  in  1843.     "The  appro- 
priations of  the  navy  last  year  were 
nine  million  dollars.     Imagine  half  — 
nay,  a  tithe  —  of  this  sum  given  an- 
nually to  objects  of  humanity,  educa- 
tion and  literature!     I  know  of  noth- 
ing in  our  government  that  troubles 
me  more  than  this  thought."     To  his 
brother   George   in    1844:    "I   would 
not  vote  a  dollar  for  any  engine  of  war. 
One  war-steamer  costs  more  than  all 
the  endowments  of  Harvard  College. 
Nations    keep    standing    armies    and 
Paixhan   guns  —  sharpen  their  tusks 
—  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  war. 
Far  better  to  be  always  prepared  for 
peace."     Again:      "What  a  boon   to 
France,  if  her  half  million  of  soldiery 
were  devoted  to  the  building  of  rail- 
ways   and     other    internal    improve- 
ments, instead  of  passing  the  dav  in 
carrying  superfluous  muskets!    What 
a  boon  to  Paris,  if  the  immense  sums 
absorbed  in  her  fortifications  were  de- 
voted to  institutions  of  benevolence! 
She  has  more  to  fear  from  the  poverty 
and  wretchedness  of  her  people  than 
from  any  foreign  foe."     No  crime  was 


to  him  so  great  as  that  of  the  country 
which  "entered  into  war  for  the  sordid 
purpose  of  securing  a  few  more  acres 
of  land."     No  letter  that  came  to  him 
among  the  many  drawn  out  by  "The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations"  was  more 
welcome    than    that    from    Theodore 
Parker,  —  his  first  letter  to  Sumner, 
the  beginning  of  their  friendship,  — 
defending    him    from    the    attacks    of 
"men   of  low  morals,   who   can   only 
swear  by  their  party  and  live  only  in 
public     opinion,"     and     exclaiming: 
"The  Church  and  State  are  both  ready 
to  engage  in  war,  however  unjust,  if  a 
little  territory  can  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional   domain    thereby.     The    great 
maxims    of    Christianity  —  the    very 
words  of  Christ  —  are  almost  wholly 
forgotten."    Full  of  faith  in  the  repub- 
lic, confident  in  the  influence  its  insti- 
tutions were  destined  to  exert  over  the 
ancient  establishments  of  Europe,  he 
prayed  "that  a  race  of  men  may  be 
reared  among  us  competent  to  under- 
stand the  destinies  of  the  country,  to 
abjure  war,  and  to  give  extension  and 
influence  to  our  institutions  by  culti- 
vating the  arts  of  peace,  by  honesty, 
and  by  dignity  of  life  and  character." 
In  the  cause  of  peace  lay  to  him  the 
hope  of  the  world.     "It  is  destined," 
he  said,  "to  a  triumph  much  earlier 
than  many  imagine.    It  is  so  necessary 
to  meet  the  financial  embarrassments 
of    Europe   and    the    humane    aspira- 
tions of  the  age,  that  it  must  succeed. 
Let    it    be    presented    carefully    and 
clearly,  let  the  incalculable  good  it  has 
in  store  be  unfolded,  and  people  must 
feel  its  practicabilitv.  .  .  I  have  full  faith 
in  a  coming  era  of  humanity;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  be  brought  about  bv  re- 
moving existing  evils,  by  education, 
and  especially  by  removing  the  great 
evil  and  expense  of  war  preparations, 
or  the  war  system.    If  the  friends  of 
progress  in  Europe  would  aim  at  the 
armies  and  navies,  direct  all  their  en- 
ergies at  these  monster  evils,  all  else 
that    can   reasonably   be   desired   will 
soon  follow.    Whv  not  sound  the  idea 
in  the  ears  of  Europe?"    It  was  to  his 
brother,    then     in     Europe,     that    he 
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wrote,  in  1849.  His  call  has  been 
heard,  fifty  years  afterwards,  by  the 
Czar  of  Russia. 

In  1849,  four  years  after  the  oration 
on  "TheTrue  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  he 
delivered  an  address  on  "The  Aboli- 
tion of  the  War  System  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,"  advocating 
instead  of  the  arbitrament  of  arms  a 
Congress  of  Nations,  with  a  high 
court  of  judicature  or  arbitration; 
and  the  next  year,  as  chairman 
of  the  Peace  Congress  for  this  coun- 
try, he  prepared  an  address  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  recom- 
mending these  methods.  In  1870  he 
was  still  enforcing  the  truths  which  he 
enforced  in  1845.  He  gave  in  many 
places,  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  a 
lecture  on  the  war  between  France 
and  Prussia,  pointing  as  its  moral  that 
the  war  system  should  be  discarded 
and  the  nations  should  disarm  them- 
selves. In  1873  he  was  invited  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers  at  the  public  meet- 
ing held  at  Steinway  Hall,  New  York, 
to  stimulate  a  war  spirit  against  Spain, 
at  the  time  of  the  seizure  of  the  "Vir- 
ginius" — a  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Evarts  presided  and  made  an  inflam- 
matory speech;  but  he  declined,  and 
instead  sent  a  letter  of  a  spirit  directly 
opposite  to  that  of  the  meeting,  in 
which  he  insisted  on  waiting  for  evi- 
dence and  on  considerate  treatment 
of  the  Spanish  republic,  and  discoun- 
tenanced the  belligerent  preparations 
then  under  way  in  our  navy  yards, 
which  involved  burdensome  expendi- 
ture and  encouraged  an  unhealthy 
war  fever.  In  1873  also,  in  the  last 
summer  of  his  life,  he  sent  a  letter  of 
congratulation  to  Henry  Richards, 
who  had  succeeded  in  carrying 
through  the  House  of  Commons  a 
motion  in  favor  of  international  arbi- 
tration. "It  marks  an  epoch  in  a 
great  cause.  There  is  no  questiomso 
supremely  practical, — for  it  concerns 
not  merely  one  nation,  but  every  na- 
tion; and  even  its  discussion  promises 
to  diminish  the  terrible  chances  of 
war.  Its  triumph  would  be  the  great- 
est reform  of  history."     At  the  same 


time  he  wrote  to  his  English  friend, 
Robert  Ingham: 

"I  have  been  cheered  by  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Richard's  mo- 
tion. ...  It  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  prodigious 
influence.  I  know  no  reform  which  prom- 
ises such  universal  good  as  the  release  of 
any  considerable  portion  of  present  war  ex- 
penditures or  expenditure  on  armaments, 
so  that  they  can  be  applied  to  pur- 
poses of  civilization.  It  is  absurd 
to  call  this  Utopian.  .  .  .  Here  is  an 
open  and  incessant  waste.  Why  not 
stop  it?  Here  is  something  which  keeps 
human  thoughts  on  bloodshed,  and  rears 
men  to  slay  each  other.  Why  not  turn 
their  thoughts  to  things  which  contribute 
to  human  happiness?  Mr.  Richard  has 
done  a  great  work,  and  so  has  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  .  .  Such  a  presentation  of 
the  case  must  have  an  effect  on  the  conti- 
nent as  well  as  in  England,  teaching  rea- 
son. I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  great  cause 
triumph.  I  often  wish  I  had  been  born  a 
few  years  later,  and  one  reason  is  because 
I  long  to  witness  the  harmony  of  nations, 
which  I  am  sure  is  near.  When  an  evil  so 
great  is  recognized  and  discussed,  the  rem- 
edy must  be  at  hand." 


But  it  was  to  Harvard  University 
that  Charles  Sumner  addressed  his 
first  striking  message  and  his  last,  in 
behalf  of  the  rule  of  peace.  The  first 
message  was  through  Henry  Ware. 
Mr.  Ware,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of 
the  class  of  1843,  writes: 

"I  went  with  Professor  Felton  one  day, 
just  after  our  Commencement  parts  had 
been  assigned,  into  Sumner's  office;  and 
he,  kindly  asking  what  I  had  got,  and  being 
told  that  I  had  to  do  a  Latin  oration,  asked 
me  what  subject  I  had  chosen.  I  replied 
that  I  had  not  yet  found  a  text  to  my 
mind.  Then,'  said  he,  'I  will  give  you 
one,  —  De  imperio  pads;  talk  about  that.' 
And,"  says  Mr.  Ware,  "I  did." 

His  last  message  was  through  his 
Will,  the  most  memorable  provision 
of  which  was  as  follows: 

"I  bequeath  to  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College  one  thousand  dollars 
in  trust,  for  an  annual  prize  for  the  best 
dissertation  by  any  student  of  the  College, 
or  any  of  its  schools,  undergraduate  or 
graduate,  on  Universal  Peace  and  the 
methods  by  which  war  may  be  permanent- 
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ly  superseded.  I  do  this  in  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  students  to  the 
practicability  of  organizing  peace  among 
nations,  which  I  sincerely  believe  may  be 
done.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  modes 
of  decision  which  now  prevail  between  in- 
dividuals, between  towns,  and  between 
smaller  communities,  may  be  extended  to 
nations." 

We  cannot  doubt  that  more  and 
more,  as  days  go  on,  the  attention  of 
the  students  of  Harvard  University 
will  be  drawn  to  Sumner's  last  solemn 
call  and  charge;  that  this  "most 
ancient,  most  interesting  and  most  im- 
portant seat  of  learning  in  the  land," 
to  which,  in  the  sweep  of  his  great 
oration,  he  could  not  allude  without 
pausing  to  pay  his  tribute  of  filial  af- 
fection, will  more  and  more  be- 
come a  centre  where  educated 
and  aspiring  youth,  with  their 
hearts  kindled  by  Sumner's  gospel 
and  with  great  visions  of  a  bet- 
ter future,  will  provoke  each  other  to 
high  argument,  and  in  times  of  war 
prepare  for  peace.  Upon  each  stu- 
dent's desk  shall  lie,  as  a  book  of  each 
student's  Bible,  the  great  oration  of 
the  greatest  son  of  Harvard  who  in 
the  memory  of  men  now  living  has 
gone  forth  from  Harvard's  halls  into 
the  councils  of  the  nation;  and  no 
page  of  it  will  be  pondered  more  than 
that  which  sets  forth  how,  if  we  would 
transfer  to  the  offices  of  education  and 
develooment  the  millions  now  appro- 
priated so  lavishly  for  destruction  and 


defence,  the  need  of  destruction  and 
defence  would  quickly  cease. 

With  two  causes  the  name  of  the 
great  Harvard  senator  is  identified  — 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  cause  of 
peace.  From  the  wall  of  the  memo- 
rial hall  which  Harvard  built  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  her  sons  in 
the  cause  of  freedom,  Sumner's  face 
looks  down  upon  the  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents gathering  daily  in  that  most 
holy  place,  and  upon  the  hundreds  of 
alumni  who,  "in  the  memories  of  a 
youth  nurtured  in  her  classic  retreats," 
come  up  to  the  ancient  university  as 
each  Commencement  week  comes 
round.  As  that  face  looks  down  on 
them  in  the  years  to  come,  may  it  not 
speak  chiefly  to  them  of  the  past,  of 
the  victory  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
whose  fruits  we  enjoy  to-day,  but  of 
the  future,  the  triumph,  which  he  ^:o 
longed  to  live  to  see  and  which  the 
educated  youth  of  America  can  do  so 
much  to  hasten,  of  the  cause  of  univer- 
sal peace.  Ever  and  ever  may  Har- 
vard consider  wherein  the  true  grand- 
eur of  nations  lies,  and  ever  and  ever 
hear  the  first  and  last  message  of  her 
great  statesman,  giving  a  new  burden 
and  new  power  to  her  great  singer's 
gospel : 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world 
with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps 
and  courts. 
Given    to    redeem    the    human    mind    from 
error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts." 


GEORGE    DEWEY. 
From  a  photograph  by  Davis  of  Montpelier,  taken  in  1S67. 
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OLD   WENTWORTH    HOUSE   AND    ITS    MASTERS. 

By  Alice  D'Alcho. 


AMONG  all  the  fair  ancestral 
homes  of  England,  there  are 
none  more  worthy  of  the  name 
than  Wentworth-Woodhouse, — none 
fairer,  none  more  truly  a  home.  So 
thought  its  unfortunate  master,  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford; for,  writing  from  Dublin,  in 
1634,  to  his  friend,  Sir  Edward  Stan- 
hope, he  says:  "Next  you  mention 
my  garden  at  Woodhouse,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  visit;  and,  prosper- 
ous as  His  Majesty's  affairs  go  here, 
yet  could  I  possess  myself  with  more 
satisfaction  and  repose  under  that 
roof,  than  with  all  the  preferment  and 
power  a  crown  can  communicate,  of 
grace  and  favour."  How  well  he 
loved  it  is  evidenced  by  many  of  his 
letters.  Again  and  again  he  men- 
tions it,  and  always  with  affection. 
Through  all  his  sorrows  and  the  cares 
of  state,  his  thoughts  seem  to  have 
turned  to  that  peaceful  Yorkshire 
home,  as  those  of  a  storm-tossed  mar- 
iner turn  to  the  wished  for  haven. 
Although,  throughout  its  long  history, 
Wentworth  has  never  been  the  actual 
scene  of  great  events,  yet  in  it  have 
lived  and  died  men  who  have  shared 
in  some  of  the  most  momentous  strug- 
gles the  world  has  seen.  Even  if  it 
possessed  no  intrinsic  interest  of  its 
own,  the  name  of  Wentworth  has 
been  so  prominent  in  American  his- 
torv  that   a  brief   sketch   of   the   old 


house  from  which  it  came  might  yet 
commend  itself  to  American  readers. 

Midway  between  Barnsley  and 
Sheffield  lies  Wentworth,  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  English  villages — its 
quiet  rural  beauty  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  realize  the  nearness  of  colliery- 
shafts  and  roaring  furnaces.  South 
of  the  village,  environed  by  a  glorious 
domain  of  park  and  wood,  stands 
Wentworth-Woodhouse,  the  home  of 
the  Fitzwilliams,  into  whose  posses- 
sion it  passed  by  marriage  with  the 
Wentworths.  The  house,  as  it  stood  in 
Strafford's  time,  dates  from  the  16th 
century,  and  like  most  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan mansions  was  built  of  brick 
and  stone.  But  from  a  much  earlier 
period  than  this,  an  old  manor-house 
existed  here;  for  among  the  records 
of  Wentworth  is  a  writ  dated  1303, 
from  "Edwardus,  Dei  Gratia  Rex 
Anglise  Dominus  Hibernise,  et  Dux 
Aquitan"*,  granting  permission  to 
"Willielmo  Wynteworde  de  Wode- 
hus"  to  divert  the  highway  in  front 
of  his  "Manoure  de  Wynteworde" — 
the  alternative  road  to  be  maintained 
by  him  and  his  successors,  which  obli- 
gation is  still  fulfilled  by  the  owners  of 
the  estate.  The  name  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  Cer- 
tainly the  family  was  settled  here  in 
Saxon  times.  In  1066,  it  was  repre- 
sented   by    Reginald    or    Rynold    de 

*  Edward  I. 
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Wyntewade — that  being  one  of  the 
many  forms  in  which  the  name  is 
given  in  old  manuscripts;  others  are 
Winterworth,  Wynterworde,  Wynte- 
wirthe,  etc.  For  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  conquest,  the 
Wentworths  continued  lords  of  the 
Manor,  by  a  long  line  of  only  sons, 
steadily  increasing  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence by  their  marriages  with  noble 
and  wealthy  families.  The  second 
name  of  the  mansion  dates  from  the 
13th  century,  when  Robert  de  Went- 
worth  married  Emma,  daughter  of 
William  de  Woodhouse,  thus  uniting 
the  two  estates.  Their  son  was  the 
William  of  Wentworth- Woodhouse 
of  the  before-mentioned  writ;  and 
from  his  great-grandson,  John,  who 
inherited  the  estate  of  North  Elmshall, 
the  American  Wentworths  trace  their 
descent.  About  this  time  the  long 
single  stem  began  to  branch  out  in 
various  directions;  but  it  is  the  main 
line,  as  masters  of  Wentworth- Wood- 
house,  that  we  must  follow.  To  no- 
tice  each   one   individually  would  be 


impossible  within  the  limits  of  this 
sketch;  enough  to  say  that  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  council, 
court  and  camp,  and  in  nearly  every 
reign. 

One  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  favor  of  his  sovereign.  This  was 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  Strafford.  For 
his  distinguished  military  talents  and 
bravery  at  the  "Battle  of  Spurs,"  he 
received  knighthood,  and  was  offered 
the  Order  of  the  Bath.  The  latter  he 
paid  a  fine  to  be  excused  from.  He 
also  received  a  "remarkable  license"  to 
remain  covered  in  the  royal  presence. 
The  license  is  a  curious  document, 
and  runs  as  follows: 

Henry  Rex. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  England  and  of  France,  Defensour 
of  the  Faith,  and  Lord  of  Yrlande — to  all 
manonre  our  Subjects,  as  well  of  Spiritual 
Pre-eminence  and  Dignity  as  of  Temporal 
Authority,  these  our  Letters,  hering  or  see- 
ing, and  to  every  of  them,  Greeting. 

Forasmuch  as  We  be  credibly  informed 
that    our    wel    beloved    Subject,    Thomas 
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Wentworth,  of  Wentworth,  Esquyer,  for 
certain  Diseases  and  Infirmitys  which 
he  daily  sustaineth  in  his  Hede,  can- 
not conveniently  without  his  great 
Daunger  and  Jeobardy  be  discovered  of 
the  same:  Whereupon  We  of  our  Grace 
especial,  in  tendre  Consideration  have  by 
these  Presents  lycenced  the  said  Thomas 
Wentworth  to  use  and  wear  his  Bonet  upon 
his  said  Hede  as  well  in  Our  Prese.  as  els- 
where  at  his  Lyberty  and  Pleasyr;  where- 
fore We  will  and  command  you^and  every 
of  you  to  permit  and  suffer  the  said  Thomas 
Wentworth,  so  to  do,  without  yr.  challenge, 
Let,  or  Interruption  to  the  contrary,  as  you 
and  every  of  you  tender  Our  Pleasyr. 
Given  under  Our  Signet  at  Our  Manoure 
of  Hamton  Court,  the  26th  of  July,  1528. 

Sir  Thomas  died  in  1548,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  church  at  Went- 
worth. On  his  tomb  are  the  recum- 
bent effigies  of  himself  and  wife,  finely 
carved  in  alabaster. 

Michael  Wentworth,  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  masters 


scendant  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  William 
Gascoign,  the  "upright  judge,"  who, 
for  contempt  of  court,  committed  to 
prison  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  af- 
terwards Henry  V. 

It  was  left  to  the  17th  century  to 
make  the  name  of  Wentworth  a  part 
of  history;  and  no  family  was  more 
affected  by  its  great  events  than  this. 
In  England,  the  trial  and  death  of 
Strafford  stands  out  darkly  conspicu- 
ous, one  of  the  saddest  incidents  in 
all  that  troubled  time.  Later  on,  at 
Marston  Moor,  Sir  William  Went- 
worth, a  younger  brother  of  Strafford, 
fought  and  fell  in  the  King's  cause. 
Not  all  were  so  unfortunate;  but  all 
had  more  or  less  a  share  in  that  fierce 
struggle. 

The  history  of  the  American  Went- 
worths  is  so  well  known,  that  only  so 
much  as  is  necessary  to  connect  it  with 
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of  the  King's  household  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  and  from  him  are  de- 
scended the  Wentworths  of  Woolley. 
The  grandparents  of  Strafford  were 
Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  and  his  wife 
Margaret   Gascoign.     She  was  a  de- 


the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  here  in- 
serted. The  name  first  appears  in 
1639,  when  among  the  signers  of  the 
Combination  of  Exeter,  we  find  a 
William  Wentworth,  a  young  English 
settler,  who  had   either  accompanied 
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or  followed  to  this  country  his  friend 
and  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Wheel- 
wright. Though  coming  from  Lin- 
colnshire, this  William  Went  worth  is 
shown  undoubtedly  to  be  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  William  of  Wentworth- 
Woodhouse,  by  his  great-grandson, 
John  of  North  Elmshall.*  In  1642 
William  Wentworth,  still  faithfully  ad- 
hering to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  removed 
with  him  to  Wells,  Me.,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1650.  He  then  returned 
to  New  Hampshire  and  settled  in 
Dover.  Here  he  acquired  land,  filled 
several  offices,  and  became  the  pro- 
genitor of  a  numerous  posterity.  He 
died  in  1696,  a  few  months  before  the 

*  Wentworth  Genealogy. 


birth  of  his  great-grandson,  Benning, 
the  future  governor  of  the  state. 
Among  the  descendants  of  William 
Wentworth  are  many  worthy  names — 
best  known  of  all,  the  three  governors 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Let  us  look  at  Wentworth  house 
itself.  It  is  much  changed  since 
Strafford's  time.  Rich  as  the  place 
was  then  in  natural  beauty  and  wealth 
of  art  treasure,  it  is  still  more  worthy 
of  praise  now.  Wealth  and  taste  have 
gone  hand  in  hand,  and  the  additions 
and  improvements  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  have  made  it  a  place  of  sur- 
passing loveliness.  Though  present- 
ing a  very  different  appearance  from 
that  which  it  once  presented,  it  is  a 
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mistake  to  suppose  the  whole  building 
to  be  modern.  The  old  Tudor  Man- 
sion is  still  there,  encased  within  its 
more  modern  facings.  The  present 
garden-front  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
quoins,  built  in  conformity  with  the 
old  structure,  dates  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century.  Some  years 
later  the  old  park  front  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  more  stately  one  erected, 

while    large 

additions  to 
the  original 
buildings 
were  made. 
A  noble 
terrace 
stretches 
across  the 
grand  en- 
trance. 
Here  we 
pause  a  mo- 
ment and 
look  down 
across  the 
lawns  to  the 
deep  woods 
beyond. 
Great  oaks 
stretch  out 
their  arms 
invitingly, 
oaks  that 
were  old 
centuries 
ago,  yet 
green  still 
with  perpet- 
ual youth. 
The  deer 
browse  con- 
tentedly in 
the  warm  sunshine,  the  playful  fawns 
enjoying  a  terrestrial  paradise.  A  fair 
scene,  truly,  this  garden  at  Wood- 
house,  and  we  wonder  not  at  the  love 
which  looked  back  to  it  so  longingly. 
In  the  older  part  of  the  house  are 
several  small  courts;  and  it  is  in  the 
various  chambers  surrounding  these 
that  the  greatest  interest  centres. 
They  are  rich  in  carving  and  bear 
many  evidences  of  Tudor  times,  still 


STRAFFORD  S   CHILDREN 
From  the  portrait  by  Vandyke. 


more  of  Strafford's.  The  very  names 
by  which  they  are  still  known  are 
quaintly  suggestive  of  old-time  ways. 
We  come  to  a  suite  of  large  and  hand- 
some rooms,  "Clifford's  Lodgings;" 
herein  were  housed  the  relatives  of 
Strafford's  first  wife,  when  on  a  visit 
to  their  kinswoman.  As  we  are  told 
that  they  brought  with  them  a  retinue 
of  forty  servants,  the  Lodgings,  large 

as  they  are, 
must  have 
been  well 
filled.  Pos- 
sibly some 
of  these  ser- 
vants  may 
have  come 
into  col- 
lision with 
those  of  the 
household, 
and  thus 
have  given 
a  reason  for 
the  title  of 
"Bedlam," 
by  which 
the  men- 
servant  s' 
dormitory 
is  known. 
A  n  o  t  her 
room,  called 
"Dummy's 
Hut,"  is  said 
to  have  been 
occupied  by 
a  deaf-mute 
servant  of 
the  Earl. 
We  are  next 
introduced 
to  "Harper's  Bedroom"  and  the  "Doc- 
tor's Shop;"  the  latter  name  explains 
itself.  A  room  near  the  bakehouse 
bears  the  ambiguous  title  of  "Glory 
Hole" — which  savours  of  mystery. 
Did  the  17th  century  cooks  have  se- 
crets of  their  own? 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a  de- 
scription of  the  treasures  contained  in 
this  house;  but  to  the  lover  of  art,  as 
to  the  student  of  history,  Wentworth 
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yields  unqualified  delight.  Here  are 
rare  paintings,  priceless  sculptures  and 
bronzes,  things  rich  and  rare  from 
every  clime,  collected  at  various 
periods  with  judicious  and  generous 
taste.  The  picture  gallery  contains 
fine  examples  of  old  and  modern  mas- 
ters. From  the  walls  many  genera- 
tions of  Wentworths  look  down  upon 
us:  steel-clad  warriors  who  fought 
with  the  Plantagenets  in  old  crusad- 
ing days,  courtiers  of  Tudor  times  in 
velvet  and  ruff,  ladies  of  every  period 


himself  has  been  often  described  as- 
expressing  the  character  of  the  man 
far  more  truthfully  than  any  pen-pic- 
ture yet  given  to  us.  Looking  at  it, 
we  are  reminded  of  Queen  Henrietta's 
remark,  that  he  had  "the  finest  hands 
of  any  man  in  the  world."  It  might 
have  been  better  for  her,  if  she  could 
have  recognized  the  higher  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  heart.  Besides  the 
portraits,  there  are  many  mementoes 
of  the  Earl — his  school-books,  still  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  with 
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and  in  every  variety  of  costume.  But 
most  interesting  of  all  are  Vandyke's 
portraits  of  Strafford  and  his  children. 
The  latter  is  a  touching  picture, 
painted  only  a  little  while  before  the 
father's  death.  The  bright  boy  of 
fifteen,  in  cavalier  costume,  his  long- 
locks  curling  round  his  rosy  face,  the 
two  quaint  little  maidens,  demure  and 
prim,  who  stand  beside  him, — how 
strongly  the  three  innocent  faces  ap- 
peal to  us,  though  they,  and  the  hand 
that  limned  them,  have  so  long 
crumbled  into  dust ! 

That  wonderful  portrait  of  the  Earl 


marginal  notes  of  his  own  writing; 
the  desk,  at  which,  in  later  years,  he 
read  aloud  from  his  well-worn  Bible; 
a  carved  oak  billiard  table,  pictures, 
and  other  gifts  from  Charles  I.  These 
with  many  more  have  a  deep  interest 
for  those  who  know  Strafford's  sor- 
rowful story. 

For  some  years  after  Strafford's 
death,  his  son,  William,  resided 
abroad,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Raby. 
In  1650  lie  returned,  and  soon  after 
married  the  daughter  of  James  Stan- 
ley, Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded 
at  Bolton  after  the  battle  of  Worces- 
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Li- 


ter. William,  Earl 
of  Strafford  —  for 
the  title  was  re- 
stored to  him  in 
1660 — kept  entire- 
ly aloof  from  all  po- 
litical affairs.  Over 
that  bright  young- 
life  had  been  thrown 
an  abiding  shadow, 
which  developed  in 
him  a  deeply  relig- 
ious spirit,  which 
expressed  itself,  as 
far  as  his  reduced 
means  would  allow, 
in  works  of  charity 
and  benevolence. 
To  his  wife  he  was  deeply  devoted. 
The  past,  with  its  sorrowful  memo- 
ries, was  a  strong  bond  of  sym- 
pathy, and  their  mutual  tastes  inclined 
them  to  a  life  of  quietness  and  retire- 
ment. He  suffered  much  from  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments ;  as  a  Royalist,  he 
was  heavily  fined  by  the  Parliamentary 
party,  and  the  badness  of  the  times 
caused  his  tenants  to  be  greatly  in  ar- 
rear  with  their  rents.  A  letter  of  his, 
preserved  at  Wentworth,  gives  us  a 
sad  picture  of  rural  England  at  that 
time.  Referring  to  his  lack  of  funds, 
he  says:  'Thereat  can  no  man  won- 
dere    verv    much,    for   the    war    hath 


be  gath- 
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caused  such  a  stayte  of  affairs,  both 
heare  and  elsewheare,  that  there  is 
neither  encouragement  to  risk  the  ex- 
pence  of  tilling  the  soil,  nor  securitye 
that  ever  the  harvestte  wil 
ered." 

Though  twice  married,  the  second 
Earl  of  Strafford  died  childless;  and 
with  him  ended  the  direct  male  line, 
which  had  continued  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession from  before  the  Conquest.  His 
titles  became  extinct,  except  that  of 
Raby,  which  passed  to  a  cousin.  His 
eldest  sister,  Lady  Anne  Wentworth 
(the  "Little  Nan"  of  Strafford's  let- 
ters), had  married  Edward  Watson, 
Baron  Rocking- 
ham; and  her  son, 
the  Hon.  Thomas 
Watson,  succeeded 
his  uncle  as  master 
of  Wentworth. 
Adding  that  name 
to  his  own,  he  was 
henceforth  known 
as  "His  honour 
Wentworth,"  and  in 
every  way  proved 
worthy  of  his  posi- 
tion. Caring  'little 
for  politics,  he  con- 
tented himself  with 
the  quiet  life  of  a 
country  gentleman; 
but  his  wisdom, 
courtesy     and     be- 
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nevolence  shone  conspicuously  in  all 
his  dealings.  Many  improvements 
were  carried  out,  religious  and  educa- 
tional advantages  provided  for  the  ten- 
ants, and  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
the  estate,  the  result  of  the  war,  by  his 
good  management  removed.  In  his 
time  the  new  garden-front  of  the 
house  was  built,  some  of  the  em- 
bellishments bearing  his  initials, 
carved  in  stone  and  mingled  with 
finely  wrought  designs  of  war-tro- 
phies. 

"His  honour1'  died  in  1723,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Thomas  Wat- 
son Wentworth,  who  has  been  de- 
scribed as  receiving  "a  perfect  ava- 
lanche of  honours."  From  a  simple 
esquire  he  became  Baron  of  Malton, 
Baron  of  Wath  and  Harrowden,  Vis- 
count Higham  and  Earl  of  Malton, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  County  of  York — all  this 
within  twelve  years;  and  he  was  also 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  owners  of 
Wentworth ;  for  in  addition  to  his  own 
fortunes,  his  wife,  the  Lady  Mary 
Finch,  had  brought  a  considerable 
dowry.  The  new  park-front  was  built 
at  this  time,  and  the  name  altered  to 
"Wentworth  House,"  but  the  old  title 
has  since  been  restored  to  it. 

Just  here  a  new  character  comes  on 
the  scene,  but  in  somewhat  unortho- 
dox fashion.  Tt  is  the  year  1745  and 
all  England  is  in  a  ferment;  war  and 


rumors  of  war 
make  the  talk  of  the 
day.  Round  fair 
Wentworth  there  is 
unusual  stir  and 
bustle;  groups  of 
stalwart,  broad- 
shouldered  York- 
shire men,  fully 
armed,  stand  here 
and  there  in  earnest 
talk;  while  mounted 
servants  pass  hur- 
riedly to  and  fro, 
evidently  bearing 
messages  of  impor- 
tance. Even  in  the 
stables,  they  are 
busier  than  usual.  The  chief  stud- 
groom  passes  anxiously  among  the 
sleek,  glossy  occupants  of  the  stalls, 
carefully  examining  each  horse,  and 
issuing  orders  to  a  host  of  subordi- 
nates. Very  few  of  the  famous  Went- 
worth hunters  are  abroad  to-day;  for 
my  lord  has  weightier  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  In  the  great  library  the  Earl 
is  holding  grave  council  with  several 
gentlemen,  neighboring  landowners, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  be  one  of  deep 
interest  and  serious  import. 

Down  in  the  village,  the  same  un- 
usual  state   of  things   prevails.     The 
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old  inn  is  full  of  guests,  some  on  hunt- 
ing intent,  others  on  more  serious 
business,  while  mine  host  has  all  he 
can  do  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  his 
many  customers,  and  discuss  the  latest 
news.  Very  exciting  news  it  is.  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  or  the  Young  Pre- 
tender if  you  will,  successfully  eluding 
the  two  forces  that  hemmed  him  in, 
has  accomplished  one  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing retreats  on  record.  In  vain 
have  bea- 
c  o  n-f  ires 
blazed  on 
the  York- 
shire wolds 
and  on  the 
hills  of 
C  u  m  ber- 
land;  in 
vain  have 
bridges 
been  broken 
down  and 
roads  up- 
heaved in 
order  to  in- 
tercept his 
march.  In 
spite  of  all 
i  m  p  e  d  i- 
ments,  hun- 
ger, cold, 
fatigue, 
h  e  has 
reached 
Carlisle 
and,  rein- 
forcing the 
small   garrison 


in  livery,  and  both  well  mounted.  As 
they  pass,  the  villagers  greet  them  re- 
spectfully and  exchange  remarks  on 
his  young  lordship's  love  of  sport.  "A 
true  Wentworth  he  be,  sure,"  says  the 

gossiping  landlord. 

*         *         *         * 

The  short  winter  day  is  closing  in, 
and  we  are  miles  away  on  the  north- 
ern road,  when  the  two  youths  again 
come  into  sight,  riding  as  rapidly  as 

their  tired 
steeds  allow. 
An  anxious 
backward 
glance  from 
time  to 
time,  seems 
to  indicate 
the  fear  of 
pursuit  and 
that  hunt- 
i  n  g  was 
scarcely  the 
object  of 
their  jour- 
n  e  y.  I  n- 
d  e  e  d  the 
meet  is 
long  since 
over  —  men, 
horses,  and 
hounds  all 
safely 
home;  all 
save  the 
young  heir 
of  Went- 
worth. 


WENTWORTH. 


he  had  placed  there 
on  his  southward  march,  has  crossed 
the  Solway  into  Scotland.  And 
now,  from  right  and  left,  come  tid- 
ings of  the  royal  forces  joining  in 
hot  pursuit,  with  Duke  William  of 
Cumberland  in  command.  No  won- 
der that  quiet  Wentworth  is  stirred, 
and  that  tongues  are  wagging.  But 
the  all-absorbing  topic  is  forgotten  for 
a  moment,  and  all  eyes  turn  to  the  two 
youthful  horsemen,  just  clattering 
through  the  stony  street,  —  one  a 
bright-looking,  handsome  lad,  attired 
in  hunting  costume,  the  other  a  groom 


The  anxiety  and  consternation  of 
that  night  in  Wentworth-Woodhouse 
is  best  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 
Next  day  brought  news,  that  the 
young  Lord  Higham  and  his  groom, 
had  been  seen  riding  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection; and  by  the  anxious  parents 
the  destination  of  the  runaways  was 
easily  guessed.  Full  of  youthful  ardor, 
the  boy  had  previously  begged  his  fa- 
ther's permission  to  join  the  army  in 
the  north;  but,  he  being  only  fifteen,  it 


was   refused.     The   Earl 
dentlv    devoted    to    the 


himself  ar- 
Hanoverian 
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cause,  had  already  raised  a  fine  regi- 
ment among  his  tenants  and  retainers; 
other  loyal  gentlemen  had  done  the 
same;  and  held  the  troops  armed  and 
in  readiness  for  need.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Earl  probably  found 
it  easy  to  grant  the  forgiveness  soon 
solicited  in  a  letter  from  his  truant  son. 
Another  to  the  Countess  of  Malton, 
written  from  Carlisle,  is  preserved  at 
Wentworth : 

"Dear  Madam: 

"When  I  think  of  the  concern  I  have  given 
you  by  my  wild  expedition,  and  how  my 
whole  life,  quite  from  my  infancy,  has  af- 
forded you  only  a  continued  series  of  afflic- 
tions, it  grieves  me  excessively  that  I  did 
not  think  of  the  concern  I  was  going  to 
give  you  and  my  father,  before  such  an  un- 
dertaking; but  the  desire  I  had  of  serving 
my  King   and  country,   as  much  as  lay  in 


them.  One  only  stood  up  for  the 
youthful  volunteer.  This  was  his 
aunt,  Lady  Bel.  Finch,  who  be- 
ing of  a  kindred  mind,  rejoiced 
that  "the  Monkey  Charles  had 
shown  such  a  spirit."  Judge  him  at 
least  as  kindly,  my  American  friend, 
for  you  will  see  and  hear  him  again 
presently,  pleading  not  his  own  cause, 
but  yours. 

Two  more  honors  were  yet  to  de- 
scend on  the  Earl  of  Malton.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  1746  to  the  barony  of  Rock- 
ingham; and  in  the  same  year,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  during  the  late 
rebellion,  was  created  Marquis.  He 
died  in  1750;  and  our  young  Charles, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  majority, 
succeeded  as  second  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham. 


WENTWORTH    OLD    CHURCH. 


my  power,  did  not  give  me  time  to  think  of 
the  undutifulness  of  the  action.  As  my 
father  has  been  so  kind  as  entirely  to  for- 
give my  breach  of  duty,  I  hope  I  may  and 
shall  have  your  forgiveness,  which  will  ren- 
der me  quite  happy. 

"I  amy  madam, 

"Your  very  dutiful  son, 

"Htgiiam." 

Lord  Albemarle,  in  his  "Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,"  savs: 
"His  family  were,  or  professed  to  be, 
much  displeased  with  him  for  the 
anxiety  his  escapade  had  occasioned 


Charles  Watson  Wentworth  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  on 
the  world's  stage.  Wealth  and  influ- 
ence were  his  by  inheritance;  but 
these  were  the  least  factors.  It  was 
the  innate  virtue  of  his  character  that 
endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  won  respect  even  from  those 
whose  opinions  differed  most  widely 
from  his  own.  On  his  accession  to 
the  title,  he  at  once  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  though  little  is 
known  of  his  earlier  Parliamentary  ef- 
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forts,  he  evidently  took  an 
animated  share  in  debate, 
for  we  presently  find  Hor- 
ace Walpole  alluding  sarcas- 
tically to  "the  glib-tongued 
young  Lord  of  Wentworth." 
But  the  steady-going  young 
Marquis  was  not  to  be 
turned  aside  by  sarcasm; 
he  had  marked  out  his  path, 
.and  followed  it  consistently 
to  the  end.  In  1765,  he  was 
made  premier;  and  perhaps 
at  no  time  in  Parliamentary 
history  was  this  office  less 
desirable.  Party  strife  was 
raging,  and  dissensions, 
within  and  without,  threat- 
ened to  overturn  the  whole 
social  fabric.  But  with  ad- 
mirable tact  and  prudence 
the  Marquis  took  up  the 
onerous  duties  of  the  office, 
and  his  ministry,  short  as 
it  was,  and  beset  with  the 
.greatest   difficulty   and   dis- 
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The  carving  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  and  his  wife,  and  the 
children  of  Wentworth- Woodhouse. 
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couragement,  brought  credit  to  him- 
self and  followers.  Several  wise  and 
salutary  measures  had  been  passed  ■ — 
most  notable,  to  Americans,  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  very  few  who 
celebrate  year  after  year,  their  "Glori- 
ous Fourth"  have  ever  given  a 
thought  to  those  who  sympathized 
so  earnestly  with  the  American  Col- 
onists in  their  struggle  for  liberty. 
Yet  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  remem- 
ber that,  besides  many  friends  in 
the  nation  at  large,  there  was  a 
group  of  Englishmen  who,  from 
first  to  last,  condemned  the  war  and 
the  measures  which  led  to  it.  In 
this  group,  of  which  Lord  Rock- 
ingham is  the  central  figure,  we  see 
some  famous  names:  Burke  and 
Fox,  Sir  George  Saville,  Keppel, 
Cavendish  and  Lee.  All  these, 
with  many  others  of  less  celebrity, 
warmly  espoused  the  American 
cause;  not  in  words  only,  but  in 
every  way  and  at  every  opportunity 
they  identified  themselves  with  the 
Colonists,  and  the  American  col- 
ors, buff  and  blue,  became  the  badge 
of  the  Whig  party.  When,  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  the  address 
from  Parliament  pledged  both 
Houses  to  stand  by  the  King,  "at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties," Lord  Rockingham  declared 
in  the  Lords  that  he  "would  hazard 
neither  life  nor  fortune  in  such  a 
cause;"   while   Edmund    Burke   not 


only  maintained  a 
friendly,    corre- 
spondence   with 
Franklin,   but 
openly   quoted  his 
letters  in  the  Com- 
mons.     When,    in 
the     same     year, 
1766,     the    gallant 
Admiral  Keppel 
was  offered  a  com- 
mand, he  promptly 
declined,      saying 
"that     although 
professional     e  m  - 
ployment    was    his 
dearest  object  in  life," he  would  not  ac- 
cept it  "in  the  line  of  America."    The 
eccentric  but  true-hearted,  Earl  of  Ef- 
fingham, hearing  that  his  regiment  was 
ordered  across  the  Atlantic,  at  once  re- 
signed his  commission.     In  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  War  he  savs:     "I 
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WENTWORTH    PARK. 

cannot,  without    reproach    from    my 
own  conscience  consent  to  bear  arms 
against  my  fellow  subjects  in  America 
in  what  to  my  discernment  is  not  a 
clear  cause."    His  sympathy  also  took 
a  rather  whimsical  turn,  in  naming-  his 
newly  erected  banqueting-hall,   "The 
Boston     Castle"  —  because 
"no  tea  was  drunk  there." 
Through  the  long  strug- 
gle that  followed,  the  Mar- 
quis and  his  friends  main- 
tained   the    same     friendly 
attitude  towards  the  Colo- 
nists,  and   strenuously   op- 
posed the  harsh  and  arbi- 
trary measures  of  the  Tory 
government.     But  the  peo- 
ple of  England  were  grow- 
ing   tired;    discontent    was 
fast  increasing,   and    times 
were  hard;  little  more  was 
needed    to    bring    about    a 
crisis.    An  effort  to  impose 
new   taxes   on  the   already 
overburdened    people    completed    the 
general     discontent;     Lord     North's 
ministry     was     overthrown,     and     in 
March,    1782,  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
ingham again  became  premier  —  for 
all  too  short  a  time;  on  the  1st  of  July, 
in  the  same  year,  the  beloved  leader  of 
the  Whigs  was   no   more.     He   died 


after  a  brief  illness 
at  Wimbledon  in 
Surrey,  and  was 
buried  in  York 
Minster.  In  a 
"History  of  York," 
published  in  1829, 
there  is  a  detailed 
account  of  his  fu- 
neral. It  reads  al- 
most like  a  royal 
burial,  and  serves 
to  show  the  esti- 
mation in  which 
his  native  county 
held  him. 

It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  a  warm 
personal  friend- 
ship existed  be- 
tween the  Marquis 
and  Governor  John  Wentworth.  To 
this  is  due  the  name  given  to 
the  Governor's  son,  Charles-Mary, 
for  whom  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Rockingham  stood  spon- 
sors by  proxy.  In  Wentworth  Park, 
about  a  mile  from  the  house,  stands 
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the  beautiful  mausoleum  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Marquis  by  his  nephew 
and  successor,  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The 
lower  story  contains  a  fine  life-size 
statue  of  the  Marquis  in  his  robes.  Be- 
tween the  surrounding  columns  are 
busts  of  the  eight  men  most  intimately 
associated    with    him    in    his    labors: 
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Burke,  Fox,  Keppel,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Montague,  Cavendish,  Sa- 
ville  and  Lee.  The  inscription  is  by 
Edmund  Burke,  too  long  to  give  in 
its  entirety,  but  too  eloquent  and  true 
to  be  altogether  omitted: 

"A  man  worthy  to  be  remembered  be- 
cause he  did  not  live  for  himself.  .  .  . 
He  far  exceeded  all  other  statesmen  in 
drawing  together,  without  the  seduction  of 
self-interest,  the  concurrence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  various  dispositions  and  abilities  of 
men,  whom  he  assimilated  to  hjs  character 
and  associated  in  his  labours.  .  .  .The 
virtues  of  his  private  life,  and  those  which 
he  exerted  in  the  service  of  the  State  were 
not  in  him  separate  principles.  His  pri- 
vate virtues,  without  any  change  in  their 
character,  expanded  with  the  occasion  into 
enlarged  public  affections." 

Beautiful  is  this  tribute  to  his  mem- 
ory, yet  farther  on  we  find  a  living  me- 
morial, which  to  many  would  have 
even  greater  interest,  for  it  was  placed 
there  by  his  own  hand,  —  a  little  fir 
tree  growing  in  one  of  the  niches  of 
the  old  Well-Gate,  from  a  seed  planted 
by  the  Marquis  when  a  boy.  The  old 
gate  itself  is  worthy  of  notice.  It 
formed  the  entrance  to  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  original  house,  and  still 
shows  traces  of  fine  carving.  Through 
the  gate,  a  path   led  to  the  well,  or 
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MAUSOLEUM, 


Erected  by  Wentworth  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1788  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham. 


spring  of  water,  which  still  flows  in 

the  park. 

The  Marquis  dying  without  issue, 

Wentworth  passed  to  his  sister's  sonr 
Earl  Fitzwilliam. 
So  we  come  to  the 
present  regime; 
and  well  has  it 
maintained  the  tra- 
ditions of  this  his- 
toric house. 

The  Fitzwilliams 
are  of  Norman 
blood,  tracing  their 
descent  from  Wil- 
liam Fitzgodric, 
whose  son,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitzwilliam, 
came  over  with  the 
Duke  of  Norman- 
dy, as  Marshal  of 
his  army,  and  for 
his  conspicuous 
bravery  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  re- 
ceived a  scarf  from 


memory  of  Charles, 
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the  Conqueror's  arm.  As  this  sketch 
deals  only  with  the  Masters  of  Went- 
worth,  we  must  pass  over  the  cen- 
turies which  follow,  pausing  mid- 
way for  a  moment,  to  note  a  certain 
old  Alderman  Fitzwilliam,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ,  and 
who  is  thus  described:  "A  city  mer- 
chant and  a  man  of  bluff  good  nature, 
yet  withal  keen  business  instinct.  He 
bought  his  land  with  honestly  earned 
money,  and  was  not  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  and  shelter  a  friend 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
King.  When,  after  Wolsey's  disgrace 
he  entertained  the  fallen  Cardinal  at 
his  seat  in  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
King  enquired  of  him  how  he  dared  to 
receive  such  an  enemy  to  the  State, 
the  stout  old  alderman  replied  that 
Wolsey  in  former  days  had  been  his 
benefactor,  and  he  was  bound  to  re- 
member his  kindness,  and  befriend  him 
in  turn."  The  worthy  alderman  must 
have  possessed  a  large  share  of  cour- 
age to  brave  the  terrible  Bluebeard; 
and,  along  with  his  great  wealth,  he 
seems  to  have  transmitted  his  charac- 
teristics to  his  descendants,  for  it  is  not 
the  only  instance,  by  many,  of  a  Fitz- 
william defying  the  powers  that  be,  in 
the  cause  of  the  fallen  or  oppressed. 
On  succeeding  to  the  Wentworth  es- 
tate, Earl  Fitzwilliam  prefixed  the 
name  of  Wentworth  to  his  own,  the 
familv  beinp-  henceforth  known  as 
Wentworth-Fitzwilliam. 

In  public  and  private  life  alike,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  proved  himself  a  worthv 
successor  to  his  uncle,  following  the 
same  line  of  politics,  and  ever  laboring 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  progress. 
In.  1795  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  where  he  became  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Though  a  staunch 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
endeavored  to  remove,  or  ameliorate, 
the  harsh  restrictions  on  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  to  make  the  whole  svs- 
tem  of  government  more  impartial  and 
just.  But  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit 
thus  displayed  gave  offence  to  the 
government  at  home  and  he  was  re- 
called.    "The   day   of   Lord   Fitzwil- 


liam's  departure  from  Dublin,  was 
hailed  as  one  of  national  misfortune, 
and  the  inhabitants  took  every  means 
of  manifesting  their  gratitude,  their 
sorrow  and  their  disappointment.  The 
shops  were  all  closed;  the  people 
dragged  the  carriage  to  the  place  of 
embarkation;  the  name  of  every  friend 
of  Fitzwilliam  was  received  with  loud 
approving  cheers,  and  that  of  every 
opponent  with  groans  and  execra- 
tions.* Among  other  good  works  dur- 
ing his  administration  he  had  enlarged 
and  greatly  added  to  the  endowment 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  Went- 
worth also  he  made  great  additions 
and  improvements,  being  unceasing  in 
his  care  for  his  tenants,  and  altogether 
a  model  landlord.  He  died  in  1833, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  85.  Of  his  son, 
the  father  of  the  present  Earl,  the  rec- 
ord is  a  very  similar  one.  Refusing  all 
offices  under  government,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  was  the  first  power- 
ful nobleman  to  give  public  support  to 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  His  great 
wealth  and  influence  were  freely  given 
in  that  and  in  every  cause  that  could 
benefit  the  people  at  large.  He  died 
in  1857,  and  once  more  the  mantle  fell 
from  father  to  son.  We  need  only  say 
of  the  present  venerable  Earl,  now  in 
his  82d  year,  that  he  has  shown  him- 
self well  worthy  to  be,  for  more  than 
forty  vears,  the  Master  of  Wentworth- 
Woodhouse. 

Among  the  more  modern  pictures 
at  Wentworth  is  one  to  which  an  odd 
little  story  is  attached.  It  is  a  life-size 
portrait  of  the  famous  "Whistle- 
Jacket,"  a  beautiful  horse,  owned  by 
the  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  hangs  in  the  great  drawing-room. 
The  picture  has  neither  shadow  nor 
background.  It  was  intended  that  a 
portrait  of  King  George  III.  astride 
the  horse  should  be  added,  and  that  a 
landscape  painter  should  fill  in  the 
background.  But  when  the  picture 
was  nearly  finished,  the  horse,  sudden- 
ly catching  sight  of  its.  own  portrait, 

*  Lord  Albemarle's  "Memoirs," 
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attacked  it  furiously,  and  the  picture 
narrowly  escaped  destruction.  As  a 
memento  of  the  occurrence,  the  Mar- 
quis decided  to  leave  it  in  its  unfin- 
ished state. 

Indoors  and  out,  Wentworth  is  full 
of  charm.  The  gardens  are  of  great 
extent  and  beauty — nature  and  art 
blended  with  skill  and  taste;  while  the 
park  covers  nearly  1500  acres,  lawn, 
wood  and  water  combining  to  make 
it  one  of  the  fairest  spots  in 'England. 
Besides  being  well  stocked  with  red 
and  fallow  deer,  the  park  contains  a 
herd  of  gray  Indian  buffaloes,  which 
have  been  bred  on  the  estate  for  gen- 
erations. There  are  also  several  spec- 
imens of  the  sacred  oxen  of  India  and 
a  herd  of  very  curious  sheep  known 
as  "Jacob's  flock."  These  are  speckled, 
black  and  white,  many  having  four 
horns  and  in  some  cases  even  more. 

One  would  fain  linger  round  this 
old  home  with  all  its  varied  associa- 
tions,— a  rare  place  in  which  to  see 
visions  and  dream  dreams;  rest  under 
those  old  oaks,  and  conjure  up  the 
tall,  sable-clad  figure  of  the  great 
Earl,  see  in  fancy  that  sad,  stern  face 
light  up  as  he  greets  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, so  tenderly  loved  and  guarded. 
No  character  has  suffered  more  at  the 
hands  of  the  historians,  than  that  of 
Strafford.  The  pen  that  shall  do  him 
justice  is  yet  to  come.  If  we  would  see 
the  man  himself,  we  must  leave  his- 
tory alone  and  turn  to  that  more  re- 
liable source  of  information,  his  letters 
and  documents,  a  very  mine  to  the 
student  of  those  times.  To  many  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  they 
offer  a  direct  refutation.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  charge  of  acting  in  con- 
cert with  Weston,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
to  oppress  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
place  against  it  the  following  letter  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  himself: 

"Dublin,  1634. 

"Surely  this  kingdom  is  in  an  excellent 
way,  and  England  to  hope  for  a  consider- 
ate supply  from  hence — if  you  on  that  side 
will  be  content  to  let  them  a  while  longer 
taste  the  sweet  themselves,  and  not  too 
hastily  expect  to  gather  from  them.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  can  so  distemper  them  as 


to  see  the  debts  and  bounties  of  the  Crown 
answered  hence,  before  the  debts  and  bur- 
dens, which  lye  on  this  side,  be  first  dis- 
charged with  their  own,  as  in  good  faith 
stands  with  all  the  Reason  and  Justice  in  the 
world  they  should  be.  Therefore  I  be- 
seech Your  Lordship  consider,  we  are  but 
now  entring  here  upon  our  Spring,  and  let 
us  not  be  nipped  in  the  Head,  so  soon  as 
we  peep  forth.  Be  pleased  to  keep  fair 
Quarter  with  us  awhile,  and  let  not  the 
Importunity  of  any  cause  you  to  give  or- 
der for  transferring  of  any  Debts  hither  till 
our  own  be  satisfied,  and  then  take  what 
you  please.  Nay,  I  am  most  confident  you 
may  hereafter  lastingly  expect  a  consider- 
able Revenue  from  hence;  but  withal  I 
must  plainly  express  myself  beforehand, 
that  if  you  look  for,  and  exact  it  too  early, 
you  disorder  all  the  affairs  on  this  side,  dis- 
quiet their  proceedings,  and  utterly  take 
away  rny  credit  and  power  to  serve  the 
King  in  this  place — which,  if  preserved,  I 
am  most  confident  I  shall  be  able  to  do  with 
great  success  and  advantage  to  the  crown. 
"Wentworth." 

The  above  remonstrance  shows 
very  plainly  the  difficulties  he  had  to 
contend  with,  not  only  from  openly 
avowed'  enemies,  but  from  his  so- 
called  friends  of  the  Court. 

While  delighting  in  the  snowy 
products  of  Irish  looms,  how  few  are 
aware  that  it  is  to  Strafford's  untiring 
energy  and  enterprise  that  Ireland 
owes  her  linen  trade.  Yet  such  is  the 
case.  His  experiments  with  flax-seed 
proving  satisfactory,  he  purchased 
large  quantities,  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense set  up  several  looms  to  en- 
courage the  people  in  industry.  In 
one  year  alone,  £1000  worth  of  flax- 
seed was  sown;  and  it  soon  became  a 
flourishing  and  lasting  trade.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Sir  William  Boswell, 
shows  how  much  Strafford  had  this 
matter  at  heart: 

"Dublin.  1635. 

"The  bearer  I  send  to  buy  some  flaxseed, 
which  I  find  bv  last  year's  trial  to  take  ex- 
treamely  well  in  this  country;  and  very  am- 
bitions I  am  to  set  up  a  Trade  of  Linnen- 
Clothing  in  these  parts,  which  if  God  bless, 
so  as  it  be  effected,  will.  I  dare  say,  be  the 
greatest  enriching  to  this  Kingdom  that 
ever  befell  it.  If  there  be  occasion,  I  have 
directed  him  to  applv  himself  to  you  for 
your  Assistance,  which  I  beseech  you  to  af- 
ford him  and  the  Business,  which  may  prove 
so  beneficial  to  these  subiects  in  future 
times.  Wentworth." 
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If  we  take  the  trouble  to  search  the 
record  of  his  labors  in  Ireland,  the  in- 
justice and  ingratitude  shown  to  his 
memory  is  almost  incredible.  Few 
men  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
take  up  the  task  of  governing  a  coun- 
try in  such  a  condition  as  Ireland  in 
1632 — a  poverty-stricken  people,  and 
an  empty  treasury,  the  coast  infested 
with  pirates,  making  commerce  im- 
possible, an  army  corrupt  and  disor- 
ganized, the  churches  desecrated  and 
used  as  stables!  Yet  in  less  than 
seven  years  Ireland  was,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  "in  an  excellent  way." 
But  here  and  there,  his  letters  show 
the  weight  of  the  burden.  To  Lord 
Cottington  he  writes,  in  1634: 

"By  my  troth,  my  Lord,  in  good  earnest, 
I  should  grow  extreamely  old,  and  full  of 
grey  Hairs  since  I  came  into  this  Kingdom, 
and  should  wax  exceeding  melancholy, 
were  it  not  for  two  little  girls  that  come 
now  and  then  to  play  by  me.  Remember, 
I  tell  you  I  am  of  no  long  life,  and  then 
shall  you  lose  the  faithfulest  of  all  Your 
Lordship's  most  humble  and  affectionate 
servants,  Wentworth." 

Not  all  of  his  letters  are  so  sad. 
Many  have  delightful  touches  of  droll- 
ery and  humor.  Thus,  to  the  same 
friend  he  writes  in  July,  1635,  from 
Boyle  Abbey,  where  he  is  recovering 
from  severe  illness: 

"  Tis  true  I  am  in  a  Thing  they  call  a 
Progress,  but  yet  in  no  great  pleasure  for 
all  that.  All  the  comfort  I  have  is  a  little 
Bonneyclabber;  upon  my  Faith,  I  am  of 
opinion  it  would  like  you  above  measure. 
It  is  the  bravest,  freshest  Drink  you  ever 
tasted.  Your  Spanish  Don  would,  in  the 
heats  of  Madrid,  hang  his  nose  and  shake 
his  Beard  an  hour  over  every  sup  he  took  of 
it,  and  take  it  to  be  the  Drink  of  the  Gods 
.all  the  while.  Wentworth." 

His  correspondents  also  give  us 
some  graphic  pictures  of  the  times. 
The  following  is  from  Mr.  Garrard : 

"London,  October,  1635. 
"I  told  your  Lordship  of  a  lottery  set  up 


in  Smithfiela,  cor  the  advancement  of  a 
waterwork.  In  ij  days  it  was  drawn  dry, 
every  prize  gotten  by  some  one  or  other — 
the  People  were  so  mad  of  it,  no  lotteries 
having  been  in  London  for  these  many 
years  past,  that  they  flocked  from  all  parts 
of  the  City.  A  broker  in  Long  Lane  had 
in  those  12  days  it  stood  there,  360  clocks 
pawned  to  him,  all  which  money  was 
thrown  into  that  lottery.  They  have  gained 
£4000  by  it,  and  now  having  provided  new 
prizes,  have  set  it  up  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark." 

A  letter  from  Viscount  Conway, 
two  years  later,  seems  almost  a  fore- 
shadowing of  Strafford's  fate:  "The 
sands  of  the  River  of  Loire  are  not 
more  changeable  than  the  Friendships 
of  this  Court — that  without  a  good 
Pilot,  one's  tongue  may  quickly  be 
wracked."  How  differently  does  Sir 
George  Radcliffe  speak  of  Strafford's 
friendship:  "I  cannot  think  of  it 
without  remembering  what  I  lost  in 
his  death — a  treasure  for  which  no 
earthly  thing  can  countervail;  such  a 
Friend  as  never  man,  within  the  com- 
pass of  my  knowledge,  had;  so  excel- 
lent a  Friend,  and  so  much  mine." 

That  last  sad  letter  to  his  son  is  well 
known,  and  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  loving  eloquence  or  Christian  feel- 
ing. The  whole  nobility  of  the  man 
shines  out  bright  and  clear  in  this  sen- 
tence: "Be  sure  to  avoid  as  much  as 
you  can  to  enquire  after  those  that 
have  been  sharp  in  their  judgments 
towards  me,  and  I  charge  you  never 
to  suffer  thought  of  Revenge  to  enter 
your  heart." 

If  ever,  dear  reader,  your  feet  tread 
the  green  glades  of  Wentworth,  doff 
your  hat  and  give  thanks  to  Him  who 
has  placed  you  in  happier  times,  then 
give  one  kindly  thought  to  the  master 
who  loved  this  home  so  well — and 
so  leave   him, 

"Where  the  tears  of  earth  are  dried, 
Where  its  hidden  things  are  clear; 

Where  the  work  of  life  is  tried 
By  a  juster  Judge  than  here." 


THE   JUDGE   AND    HIS  JUDGES. 

By  Frank  Roe  Batchelder. 

HIS  Honor's  dead! 
Come,  toll  the  funeral  knell, 
And  for  each  sad,  slow  stroke  upon  the  bell, 
Kecall  some  good  and  kindly  deed  that  he 
Did  in  the  guise  of  secret  charity. 
Reserved  and  grave,  but  a  good  citizen, 
Chosen  to  serve  and  lead  his  fellow-men, 
He  spoke  the  truth  to  all,  wished  ill  to  none. 
Who  will  not  weep  to  know  his  race  is  run,  — 
His  Honor's  dead? 

A  wise  law-giver  and  an  upright  judge, 

Who  used  his  place  to  serve  no  private  grudge; 

Whose  mercy  shamed  not  justice,  and  who  saw 

More  than  a  rule  of  punishment  in  law. 

In  his  large  mind  reason  could  enter  in 

To  see  conditions  that  begot  the  sin. 

There  are  men  whom  he  fettered,  who  will  say 

With  kind  remembrance  and  regret,  to-day, 

"His  Honor's  dead!" 

Wait!  here  are  some  who  heard  the  tolling  bell, 

And  have  their  stories  of  the  dead  to  tell. 

With  whispered  hints  and  meaning  looks  they  list 

The  faults  which  others  overlooked  or  missed, 

And  bring  from  cherished  stores,  with  ready  tongue, 

The  lies  that  enemies  against  him  flung. 

Ah,  yes,  they  say,  with  air  of  meaning  much, 

He  seemed  to  be,  but  he  was — such  and  such.  — 

His  Honor's  dead. 

His  Honor's  dead? 

Aye,  not  alone  the  worn-out  house  of  clay, 

But,' now  that  righteous  folk  have  had  their  say, 

Fame,  love,  respect  and  all  are  shredded  thin. 

His  youth,  it  seems,  was  blackened  by  a  sin. 

And  he  repented?    No,  he  had  the  wit 

Through  all  his  life  to  play  the  hypocrite! 

Well  done,  pure  ladies;  bravo,  godly  men! 

You've  said,  and  all  —  save  Christ  —  may  say  again, 

His  honor's  dead! 
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REVOLUTIONARY    RECORDS    OF   A   COUNTRY   TOWN. 

By  Mary  Hall  Leonard. 


UCH  of  the  material 
for  American  history 
is  preserved  in  the 
ancient  leather  bound 
volumes  containing 
the  records  of  the 
older  New  England 
towns.  As  we  strain  our  eyes  to  de- 
cipher these  closely  written  pages  with 
their  quaint  diction,  liberal  use  of  capi- 
tals, and  fine  independence  of  all  spell- 
ing rules,  we  feel  that  we  are  gathering 
knowledge  from  one  of  its  most  au- 
thentic sources. 

The  small  parliament  made  up  of 
the  "Voatable  Inhabitance"  of  the  lit- 
tle town  democracy  legislated  for  the 
most  part  on  questions  of  merely  local 
interest.  It  has  been  said  that  "the 
violence  of  ebullition  was  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  vessel/' 
and  that  "more  discussion  was  needed 
to  settle  the  location  of  a  country 
school-house  than  has  been  used  to 
determine  the  fate  of  empires."  But 
the  records  contain  many  an  interest- 
ing item  which  throws  a  strong  light 
on  more  important  historical  events. 
There  was  one  period  especially  when 
these  small  governments  "of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
were  lifted  above  the  anxieties  attend- 
ing the  election  of  constables  and  the 
enactment  of  laws  regarding  stray  ani- 
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mals,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  po- 
litical questions  of  the  largest  import. 

The  special  phase  of  Revolutionary 
history  which  these  record  books  con- 
tain in  a  measure  peculiar  to  New 
England.  The  Middle  and  Southern 
colonies  had  great  leaders  and  held 
crowded  public  meetings.  They  be- 
came the  theatre  of  stirring  military 
events;  but  they  did  not  have  the 
town-meeting. 

The  story  of  one  town  is  in  a  sense 
the  story  of  all.  A  search  through  the 
last  century  records  of  one  old  town- 
ship has  developed  the  following 
sketch  whose  interest  must  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  fact  that  it  shows 
what  was  occurring  with  slight  varia- 
tions in  every  rural  community  of  New 
England  at  that  date. 

The  Old  Colony  town  of  Rochester, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  time  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  a  scattered  population  of 
farmers  and  seamen,  and  included  sev- 
eral small  villages,  two  of  which  sev- 
enty-five years  later  became  the  inde- 
pendent townships  of  Marion  and 
Mattapoisett. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
few  and  meagre  references  to  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  the  province  are  to  be 
found  in  the  town  books.  The  first 
settlements  in  Rochester  were  made 
in  1679  during  that  period  of  political 
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anxiety  which  culminated  in  the  recall 
of  the  charters  and  the  union  of  the 
New  England  colonies  under  a  royal 
governor  in  the  person  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros.  After  the  English  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  and  the  granting  of  the 
"Province  Charter"  to  the  United  Col- 
onies of  Massachusetts  with  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia,  some  of  the  earlier 
.liberties  were  restored;  but  the  gov- 
ernor was  still  appointed  by  the  king 
and  was  empowered  to  convoke  and 
dissolve  the  General  Court  at  his 
pleasure,  as  well  as  vested  with  a  veto 
power  over  its  acts.  The  citizens  of 
Rochester  were  doubtless  alive  to  the 
importance  of  these  changes,  yet  no 
hint  of  such  interest  is  given  in  their 
town  meetings. 

As  early  as  1714,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  send  a  Representative  to  the 
Great  and  General  Court  in  Boston, 
paying  him  in  1716  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  for  his  service.  There  were 
some  exceptional  years  in  which  the 
question  of  sending  such  a  representa- 
tive was  voted  in  the  negative,  but  for 
the  most  part  the  town  continued  this 
practice  as  long  as  the  royal  govern- 
ment lasted.  In  this  respect  Roches- 
ter differed  from  many  other  rural 
towns,  which  having  less  public  spirit, 
or  less  wealth  for  the  payment  of  a 
representative's  salary,  were  not  repre- 
sented in  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
In  1773  thirty  towns  of  Massachusetts 
were  fined  by  the  General  Court  for 
this  neglect.  But  during  most  of  this 
long  period  there  is  no  record  of  in- 
structions given  by  the  town  of  Roch- 
ester to  its  representative  nor  of  any 
special  service  required  of  him. 

In  September,  1768,  the  town  re- 
sponded to  the  "earnest  request  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston  by 
their  letters,"  ,  and  assembled  to 
"choose  a  Committee  to  joyn  in  Con- 
junction with  the  Committee  of  Con- 
vocation to  be  assembled  at  Faneuil 
Hall  on  Thursday  22nd  Inst,  to  act  or 
advise  in  the  ardent  affairs  of  Govern- 
ment Relative  to  His  Majesties  Prov- 
ince of  the  Massachusetts  Bay." 

Ninety-six  of  the  towns  of  Massa- 


chusetts were  said  to  be  represented 
at  this  convention,  which  passed  reso- 
lutions protesting  against  the  revenue 
acts,  the  taxing  of  the  colonies,  quar- 
tering troops  upon  the  people,  and 
other  invasions  of  their  liberties.  But 
in  most  of  the  rural  towns  at  this  junc- 
ture there  was  much  apathy  toward 
the  Revolutionary  spirit  that  was  ris- 
ing in  Boston.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Colony 
who  felt  a  good  deal  of  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  pride  in  being  British-born 
subjects.  James  Warren  is  said  to 
have  declared  to  Samuel  Adams  that 
the  Plymouth  County  towns  could  not 
be  aroused  except  by  a  power  that 
would  arouse  the  dead.  It  would  seem 
that  Rochester  responded  more  read- 
ily to  the  appeal  of  the  Boston  Com- 
mittee than  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
neighborhood. 

With  the  advent  of  the  tea  question 
the  town  of  Boston  again  sent  letters 
to  the  towns  requesting  town  meetings 
to  advise  what  was  best  to  be  done.  A 
curious  story  relating  to  the  Rochester 
meeting  is  told  in  the  diary  of  Hon. 
Abraham  Holmes,  a  lawyer  and  lead- 
ing citizen  of  the  town.  The  story  also 
introduces  in  a  characteristic  way  Rev. 
Jonathan  Moore,  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  Rochester,  a  man  of 
much  scholarship,  but  whose  contro- 
versial spirit  at  a  later  date  brought 
unhappy  differences  into  the  church. 

The  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Holmes  is 
substantially  as  follows:  "The  meet- 
ing for  discussion  of  the  tea  question 
was  duly  held ;  but  as  the  business  was 
new,  the  people  thought  it  better  to 
proceed  with  due  caution.  The  town 
clerk  [David  Wing,  whose  minute, 
careful  penmanship  of  singly  formed 
letters  adds  much  to  the  value  of  his 
writings]  for  some  reason  thought  it 
prudent  to  remain  at  home,"  and  Jo- 
seph Haskell  2nd  was  chosen  town 
clerk  pro  tern.  Deacon  Sylvanus  Cobb, 
an  old  man  who  seldom  attended  a 
town  meeting,  was  chosen  moderator. 
He  read  the  warrant,  and,  as  nobody 
wished  to  break  the  ice,  perfect  silence 
reigned    for    about    fifteen    minutes, 
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when  N.  Ruggles  arose  and  asked 
what  method  was  proposed  to  proceed 
in.  The  moderator  said  that  as  this 
was  a  solemn  occasion  he  thought  it 
would  be  proper  to  commence  busi- 
ness by  an  humble  address  of  prayer 
for  direction.  Justice  Ruggles  replied 
that  there  was  no  article  in  the  warrant 
for  prayer.  The  moderator  said  that 
he  Was  astonished  to  hear  such  an  ob- 
servation from  Justice  Ruggles.  The 
other  replied:  "Not  more  astonished 
than  I  am  to  see  your  honor  in  that 
seat,"  and  added  that  if  there  must  be 
prayer  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  by 
some  one  else  than  Parson  Moore,  for 
he  heard  so  much  of  his  praying  on 
Sunday  that  he  could  not  endure  it  on 
a  week  day.  On  motion  it  was  voted, 
however,  to  have  a  prayer  by  Mr. 
Moore,  who  rose  and  said  that  before 
addressing  the  Throne  of  Grace  he 
would  make  a  few  preliminary  obser- 
vations. He  then  went  on  to  adminis- 
ter a  scathing  rebuke  to  the  belliger- 
ent Ruggles,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
with  the  prayer.  These  preliminaries 
being  over,  the  meeting  became  very 
free  and  spirited.  A  number  of  ener- 
getic resolutions  were  passed,  after 
which  the  citizens  subscribed  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  tea  and  to  transact  no  busi- 
ness with  those  who  would  not  become 
parties  to  the  covenant. 

On  September  26th,  1774,  a  body  of 
young  men  met  in  Rochester  and  or- 
ganized themselves  for  an  incursion 
into  the  County  of  Barnstable,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  from  holding  its  regu- 
lar session.  The  excuse  given  for  this 
act  was  that  the  method  of  drawing 
jurors  by  a  sheriff  instead  of  drawing 
them  out  of  a  box  in  town  meeting  put 
in  jeopardy  the  rights  of  the  people. 
The  real  aim,  however,  was,  by  break- 
ing up  the  county  court,  to  destroy  an 
avenue  through  which  business  could 
pass  to  the  higher  courts  of  the  prov- 
ince which  were  under  the  King's  con- 
trol. The  company  passed  through 
Wareham  and  Sandwich,  being  rein- 
forced by  others  of  like  spirit.    On  ar- 


riving at  Barnstable  they  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  session  of  the  court, 
and  compelling  the  judges  to  sign  cer- 
tain political  obligations.  After  hold- 
ing a  political  meeting  in  Barnstable, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  boycott 
British  goods  and  to  suppress  pedlars 
who  sold  Bohea  tea,  the  agitators  dis- 
persed. 

On  the  whole  the  town  was  well 
agreed  in  opposing  the  British  claims, 
and  as  the  struggle  advanced  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  became  most  intense.  At 
the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
town,  held  July  22,  1879,  the  orator  of 
the  day,  Rev.  N.  W.  Everett,  declared 
it  to  be  a  historical  fact  that 
Rochester  furnished  to  the  army  more 
men  in  proportion  to  territory  and 
population  than  any  other  town  in  the 
Old  Colony. 

The  citizen  of  Rochester  who  be- 
came most  noted  in  active  military  ser- 
vice was  Elnathan  Haskell,  who  was 
Major  in  the  Continental  Army.  His 
likeness  may  be  found  in  the  great  his- 
torical painting  representing  Bur- 
goyne's  defeat,  in  the  dome  of  the  Cap- 
itol at  Washington.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  Major  Haskell  settled  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  his  descendants 
to-day  are  among  the  leading  citizens 
of  that  state. 

But  there  was  one  noted  exception 
to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  men  of 
Rochester.  The  Tories  of  New  Eng- 
land found  their  great  champion  in  the 
person  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  the  son  of 
Rev.  Timothy  Ruggles,  the  sainted  di- 
vine who  had  held  a  continuous  pas- 
torate of  nearly  sixty  years  in  the  First 
Church  of  Rochester.  Timothy  Rug- 
gles, Jr.,  born  in  171 1,  was  a  man  of 
remarkable  abilities,  a  lawyer  of  much 
wit,  scholarship  and  shrewdness.  In 
1736  he  represented  his  native  town  in 
the  General  Court  of  the  Province.  In 
the  French  war  of  1755  he  held  the 
rank  of  Brigadier  General,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  great  bravery  in  action. 
Later  he  was  made  a  judge  and  be- 
came Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  In  1765  he,  with  Otis 
and  Partridge,  were  the  delegates  from 
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Massachusetts  to  the  ''Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress" of  nine  colonies  at  New  York, 
Ruggles  being  made  President  of  that 
body;  but  his  rulings  gave  great  dis- 
satisfaction, and  with  a  vote  of  censure 
he  was  reprimanded  to  his  place  in  the 
seats.  As  the  quarrel  advanced  he  be- 
came a  violent  supporter  of  the  King's 
interests,  he  and  Otis  being  brought 
into  constant  collision  as  leaders  of 
the  two  opposing  parties.  His  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  a  Councillor  of  the 
Province  on  the  King's  Mandamus 
also  increased  his  unpopularity.  After 
the  disapproval  of  his  fellow  townsmen 
made  Rochester  no  longer  a  desirable 
place  of  residence  he  removed  to 
Hardwick  where  vindictive  measures 
also  followed  him,  his  house  being  at- 
tacked by  night  and  his  cattle  maimed 
and  poisoned.  At  last  he  took  refuge 
in  Boston  and  tried  to  raise  troops  for 
the  King's  service,  but  met  with  small 
success.  On  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  by  the  British  he  fled  to  Digby, 
Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  in  1795. 

But  the  patriotic  spirit  of  Roches- 
ter, casting  off  the  incubus  of  the  Tory 
leader  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  In 
December,  1772,  after  another  letter  of 
correspondence  from  Boston,  another 
set  of  vigorous  resolutions  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  town,  declaring  that  various 
acts  of  Parliament,  which  are  duly 
specified,  "Are  in  Variance  of  our 
Rights,"  and  "That  we  Esteem  it  of 
Dangerous  Consequence  to  the  Liber- 
ties of  the  Province  that  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  should  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  people  for  his  support." 
They  enjoin  upon  the  Representative, 
and  the  General  Court  "Every  legal 
measure  which  may  be  thought  con- 
ducive of  our  Politic  Salvation,"  and 
express  "Greatfull  acknowledgments 
to  the  Respectible  Inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton for  Circulating  through  the  prov- 
ince a  plan  which  we  hope  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  Happy  Effects." 

It  was  "Allso  Voted,  That  if  our 
Representative  or  any  other  person  in 
this  Town  that  either  has  or  shall  here- 
after basely  Desert  the  Cause  of  Lib- 
erty for  the  Sake  of  being  promoted  to 


a  Post  of  Honour  or  profit  or  for  any 
other  Mean  View  to  Self  Intrust  shall 
be  Looked  upon  as  an  Enemy  to  his 
Country  &  be  treated  with  that  Neg- 
lect &  Contempt  that  he  Justly  De- 
serves." It  is  evident  that  the  town  of 
Rochester  will  no  longer  tolerate  any 
lack  of  ardor  in  liberty's  cause. 

In  1774  town  meetings  in  the  inter- 
est of  patriotism  are  frequent,  and 
many  different  matters  come  up  for 
discussion.  Representative  White  is 
"injoined  not  to  act  in  Conformity  to 
the  late  acts  of  Parliament  but  to  ad- 
here to  the  Charter  of  this  province 
Granted  by  King  William  &  Queen 
Mary  &  act  Consistant  with  the  Lib- 
erties and  privilages  of  it." 

In  June  a  meeting  is  called  to  "take 
into  Consideration  the  Difficulties 
which  we  labour  under  Respecting  a 
non-Importation  with  Great  Britton." 
A  few  days  later  it  is  "voted  to  sub- 
scribe a  Covenant  to  break'  off  all 
Trade  with  the  Island  of  Great  Brit- 
tain  untill  the  port  or  Harbour  of  Bos- 
ton be  opened." 

In  September  a  meeting  is  held  "to 
see  if  the  Town  will  purchase  a  Chest 
of  Arms  for  the  Town's  Use."  It  is 
voted  "that  40  firearms  be  purchased 
for  the  use  of  Sd  Town,"  also  "that 
Mr.  Nathan  Nye,  Jr.,  make  up  the 
Town  Stock  of  powder  to  400  weight 
with  Lead  &  Flints  answerable." 

In  October  the  Town  passed  a  vote: 
"That  the  Asessors  Do  not  make  the 
province  Rate  untill  they  are  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Town  &  that  the  Town 
will  save  them  harmless  in  this  ac- 
tion." At  a  later  meeting,  however, 
this  vote  is  reconsidered. 

In  October  it  is  also  "Voted  to 
choose  Officers  to  take  ye  Command 
of  the  Military  Companies,"  and  "That 
the  old  provential  laws  Respecting  the 
Regulation  of  the  Militia  be  adopted 
for  the  Rule  and  Conduct  of  the  sol- 
diers in  this  Town  with  this  excep- 
tion: As  in  said  Laws  there  is  Corporal 
Punishment  to  be  Inflicted  for  some 
crimes  &  misdimeanors  Therefor  Vot- 
ed that  when  any  persons  shall  be 
Guilty  of  any  of  said  crimes  where  a 
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Corporal  Punishment  shall  be  Inflict- 
ed by  Said  Laws  that  they  be  Tried  by 
a  Committe  of  3  persons  to  be  chosen 
by  Said  Town."  We  see  that  the  town 
will  not  follow  blindly  any  outside  au- 
thority but  will  discriminate  according 
to  its  own  judgment. 

Soon  afterwards  it  is  "Voted  that 
Every  minute-man  (so-called)  in 
Rochester  to  the  Number  of  One 
Hundred  that  shall  attend  Three  Half 
Days  in  each  week  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  their  Captain  &  Twice  in  a 
Month  in  one  Body  to  Learn  the  use 
of  the  Fire-Licks  from  this  Day  to  the 
first  Day  of  April  next  &  be  Ready  to 
March  when  Needed  &  Equip  Himself 
with  a  Good  Firearm  &  other  acooter- 
ments  as  Recommended  by  the  Pro- 
vential  Congress  shall  be  Intitled  to 
one  shilling  ye  Week."  When  the 
alarm  of  April  19  was  sounded,  not 
only  was  there  the  full  company  of  one 
hundred  minute  men  under  Captain 
Edward  Hammond  ready  to  march, 
but  a  second  foot  company  of  militia 
under  Captain  Nathaniel  Hammond 
also  responded  to  the  Lexington  call. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Holmes's  diary, 
however,  that  because  of  some  misun- 
derstanding in  the  regiment  formed 
soon  afterwards  in  Plymouth  County 
none  of  the  Rochester  militia  officers 
would  accept  commissions. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  those  days. 
The  rumor  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  Rochester  April  20,  but  it  was 
scarcely  believed.  Abraham  Holmes, 
then  a  young  man  of  about  twenty- 
one,  was  sent  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  rumor.  On  reaching  Middleboro 
he  met  a  messenger  who  confirmed  the 
report,  and  Mr.  Holmes  records  in  his 
diary  that  he  returned  to  Rochester 
"as  gay  as  a  lark"  at  the  joyful  news 
that  the  struggle  for  .independence 
was  really  begun. 

In  1775  many  votes  are  recorded  re- 
lating to  the  purchase  of  war  stores, 
the  enrollment  and  payment  of  sol- 
diers, the  care  of  soldiers'  families  and 
the  purchase  of  clothing  and  supplies 
for  the  army.  Coats,  shirts,  breeches 
and   stockings   are    specifically   men- 


tioned, also  "two  Boats  for  the  use  of 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Hammonds  Com- 
pany." It  is  also  decided  to  send  to 
the  West  Indies  by  Captain  Moses 
Parlow  for  "powder,  firearms,  mo- 
lasses and  other  war  supplies."  The 
firearms  thus  obtained  were  afterwards 
"sold  at  Vendue  to  the  highest  bid- 
der," with  the  injunction  that  "the 
Purchaser  shall  not  sell  them  out  of 
Town  So  long  as  these  Difficult  Times 
shall  last." 

In  raising  the  town's  quota  of  war 
supplies,  complaint  is  made  that 
"Transportation  is  a  large  Item  &  the 
Congress  hath  not  appointed  any  per- 
son but  what  dwells  20  miles  from  our 
town  &  the  Difficulty  of  transporting 
Sd  articles  is  a  Great  Hindrance  to  any 
persons  of  ability."  So  it  was  "Voted 
that  John  Doty  (one  of  the  selectmen) 
request  that  a  person  or  persons  be  ap- 
pointed in  our  town  to  apprize  the  sev- 
eral articles  &c." 

A  climax  was  now  approaching  and 
the  records  increase  in  interest.  May 
23,  1776,  it  was  "Voted  that  when  the 
Honourable  Congress  shall  think  best 
to  Declare  themselves  Independant  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Brittain  that  we 
will  Defend  them  with  our  Lives  & 
Fortunes." 

Soon  the  link  was  severed  that 
bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  and  now  arose  questions  of 
new  governmental  relations  that  must 
be  established.  The  little  town  gov- 
ernment holds  on  its  way  as  a  pure 
democracy  capable  of  settling  its  own 
affairs;  but  all  else  is  in  a  transitional 
and  chaotic  state.  Each  little  town  by 
its  own  decisions,  as  made  known 
through  its  representative,  will  do  its 
utmost  to  direct  the  trend  of  state  and 
national  affairs. 

November  5,  1776,  the  town  of 
Rochester  voted:  "That  the  Present 
General  Court  of  this  State  agree  upon 
and  settle  a  form  of  Government  for 
the  present  to  be  subject  to  alteration 
if  need  be  Here  after."  It  was  also  re- 
solved: "That  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  &  the  Council  Ennact 
such  a  Constitution  &  form  of  Gov- 
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ernment  as  they  in  the  most  mature 
Deliberation  shall  Judge  will  Conduce 
to  the  Safety  peace  &  Happiness  of 
this  State  in  all  after  Successions  & 
Generations." 

But  the  making  of  constitutions  re- 
quires time,  and  meanwhile  the  war 
needs  continue.  Not  only  must  weap- 
ons be  furnished  to  the  soldiers,  but 
they  need  the  inspiriting  influence  of 
music  as  well.  So  the  town  votes  ''the 
Sum  of  6o£  to  purchase  .guns,  Drums 
&  Fifes."  It  is  also  "Voted  that  the 
Town  draw  50  Firearms  belonging  to 
the  Continent  to  be  returned  when 
called  for."  A  few  weeks  later  action 
is  taken  "to  receive  the  50  firearms  of 
the  Committee  &  be  accountable  to 
the  Continent  for  the  same."  New 
committees  are  also  chosen  to  take 
care  of  the  families  of  "non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  private  soldiers  now 
Ingaged  in  the  Continental  Army." 

The  draught  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tion being  prepared,  on  May  22,  1777, 
the  town  "took  into  Consideration  the 
form  of  Government  Published  for  the 
Inspection  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
State.  After  Mature  Deliberation 
thereon  said  Town  voted  said  form 
saving  only  the  following  objections 
which  we  offer  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  Great  &  General  Court."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  comments  and  objec- 
tions, one  of  which  runs  thus:  "The 
Ninth  Article  seems  to  be  attended 
with  some  Difficulty  as  To  vote  for 
Sennators  in  the  furthest  parts  of  the 
State  when  we  cannot  be  acquanted 
with  their  Quallifications  Said  Town 
think  it  best  that  Each  District  choose 
their  own  Senators  &  no  more."  Pos- 
sibly the  ideas  of  the  town  in  regard 
to  representative  government  are  still 
crude.  Nevertheless  it  is  its  right  and 
its  duty  to  weigh  each  question  and 
express  its  judgment  thereupon. 

Reverses  in  army  operations 
brought  a  feeling  of  depression.  Per- 
haps a  Mugwump  spirit  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  town;  but  the  fire  of  patri- 
otic zeal  would  not  suffer  such  an  ele- 
ment to  grow.  They  must  make  it  hot 
for  Tory  sympathizers  in   Rochester. 


May  29,  1779,  "The  Town  made  choice 
of  Earl  Clap  to  Take  evidence  against 
those  that  are  Enemical  to  the  Ameri- 
can States  agreeable  to  a  Late  Act  of 
this  State." 

About  this  time  a  rather  obscure  and 
complicated  record  occurs.  Warning 
was  issued  for  a  town  meeting:  "To 
choose  3,  5  or  7  persons  who  shall  be 
under  Oath  to  prosicute  all  Breaches 
of  the  Act  for  preventing  Monopoly 
&  Oppression  which  come  to  their 
knowledge  or  of  which  they  shall  re- 
ceive information  and  all  Breaches  of 
an  Act  Intitled  An  Act  in  Addition  to 
and  Amending  an  Act  intitled  An  Act 
for  preventing  Monopoly  &c." 

As  the  weary  struggle  went  on,  se- 
rious difficulties  arose  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  money  and  its  unstable  and 
depreciated  value.  In  July,  1779,  a 
vote  was  passed  "to  approve  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  town  of  Boston  with 
Design  to  apreciate  the  Vallue  of  our 
Continental  Currancy.  This  town  are 
sensible  of  the  Necessity  of  Strenuous 
Efforts  to  be  used  if  the  Currancy 
cannot  be  made  better  at  Least  to  pre- 
vent its  Growing  worse,  our  Exports 
are  inconsiderable  our  Imports  at 
present  nothing." 

August  26,  1779,  a  town  committee 
reported  the  following  resolution 
which  was  adopted: 

''That  as  the  Salvation  of  this  country  un- 
der providence  in  a  Great  Measure  De- 
pends upon  ye  establishing  ye  Credit  of  ye 
Continential  Currancy  Therefore  whoever 
shall  Directly  or  Indirectly  violate  either  of 
Sd  resolves  made  for  this  Important  pur- 
pose shall  be  Deemed  Infamous  &  held  up 
to  view  as  an  Enemy  to  ye  Independince 
freedom  &  happiness  of  his  Country  by 
publishing  his  name  in  ye  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  this  State,  after  which  publication 
it  shall  be  Disrespectful)  in  any  Good  Citi- 
zen to  maintain  Either  Social  or  Commer- 
cial Connections  with  a  wretch  so  Lost  to 
all  publick  Virtue  as  wantonly  to  Sacrafice 
the  Intrest  of  his  Country  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  Little  paltery  Gain,  &  that  it  be 
recommended  to  each  Town  in  this  County 
to  appoint  a  Committee  whose  perticular 
Business  it  shall  be  to  Inspect  ye  conduct 
of  its  Inhabitants  in  these  lines." 

After  this  malediction  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  croaking  Tory  kept 
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his  mutterings  strictly  within  his  own 
bosom. 

But  radical  measures  were  needed  to 
remedy  the  increasing  distress.  Au- 
gust 19,  1779,  the  town  chose  Nathan- 
iel Hammond  as  "Delegate  to  sit  in 
the  Convention  at  Cambridge  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Con- 
stitution." Also  a  committee  of  four 
was  appointed  to  "prepare  Instruc- 
tions for  their  delegate  Captain  Ham- 
mond &  Lay  ye  same  before  this  meet- 
ing on  the  adjournment."  At  the  same 
meeting  the  town  voted  to  "approve 
of  most  of  what  is  Recommended  by 
the  Convention  at  Concord  stating  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Life," 
and  chose  "a  Committee  of  13  to  stip- 
ulate prices  of  Labour  &  of  Sundry  ar- 
ticles Sold  to  the  Town."  A  few  days 
later  delegates  from  Rochester  at- 
tended a  convention  held  in  Plympton 
for  the  discussion  of  similar  questions. 

The  prices  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee attending  the  Plympton  Conven- 
tion have  an  interest  as  bearing  on 
the  monetary  situation.  Among  the 
items  are  the  following: 

Labour,   Common   Labour  a  Day  42s. 

Mowing  _     54s. 

houpwrights  a  Day         .        .         .     £3 
Millwrights  a  Day  .  .     £3  12s. 

Masons  £3     6s. 

Shiprights  a  Day  .  .  .  .  £3  12s. 
Tanners  Sole  leather  .  .  .  18s.  a  lb 
Shoemakers  for  making  a  pair  of 

mens  shoes  ....  42s. 

Womens  shoes  &  finding  heels  by 

the  shoemaker      ....  42s. 

Making    a    pair    of    strong    mens 

shoes  and  finding  all    .         .        .     £6 

And  so  on  through  various  statis- 
tics regarding  farmers,  innholders, 
hatters,  sawing,  clothiers,  etc.  Prices 
of  various  commodities  are  given  in- 
cluding "nails,  lumber,  pasture,  cole, 
wood,  fish  (fresh  fish  without  entrails 
at  ye  waterside  is.  a  pound),"  etc. 
"Other  articles  are  referred  to  the 
Committee  having  the  business  as- 
signed them  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
articles  and  make  arrangement  ac- 
cordingly." 

The  Committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare instructions  for  the  delegate  to 


the  Constitutional  Convention  pre- 
sented an  elaborate  report,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  town  and  included  the 
following  among  its  explicit  direc- 
tions : 

"Particularly  do  we  advise  you  to  use 
your  influence  that  there  may  be  more 
than  one  Judge  of  Probate  of  Wills  in  a 
County  &  that  the  Several  Towns  in  the 
State  may  have  Liberty  of  Regulating  their 
own  Deeds  &  that  all  Commissioned  offi- 
cers both  Civil  and  Milletery  be  renewed  a- 
often  as  may  be  with  propriety  thought 
necessary  &  that  the  power  may  continue 
in  the  people  as  far  as  may  consist  with 
Good  Government  and  that  you  have  a 
vigilant  Eye  in  ye  Ellection  &  settlement 
of  ye  Council  &  that  no  one  hold  2  Com- 
missions at  one  &  the  same  time  whereby 
bad  Tendancies  may  arise/' 

The  Constitution  proposed  by  this 
Convention  was  duly  presented  to  the 
town  for  consideration,  and  in  May, 
1780,  it  was  discussed  and  voted  upon 
article  by  article.  Two  articles  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  were  voted  upon  ad- 
versely and  a  number  of  alterations 
suggested,  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions being:  "That  there  be  added  to 
the  above  Frame  of  Government  That 
there  shall  no  Slave  be  born  nor  Im- 
ported into  this  Commonwealth." 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Roch- 
ester amendments  made  any  difference 
in  the  final  form  of  the  Constitution; 
but  the  instrument  went  into  effect 
duly,  and  September  4,  1780,  the  town 
voted  for  state  officers,  John  Hancock 
being  chosen  Governor  at  this  election 
with  Robert  Treat  Paine  for  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

The  town  still  had  opinions  to  ex- 
press regarding  state  affairs.  In  De- 
cember, 1 78 1,  a  town  meeting  was 
called:  "To  protest  against  duties  laid 
on  Rum  wine  &c  &  if  thought  best  to 
take  Lawfull  measures  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  the  Grievance."  It  was  voted 
that  "the  Act  is  Disagreeable  to  the 
Town,"  and  a  committee  was  chosen 
to  petition  for  redress  of  the  same.  We 
see  plainly  that  the  Rochester  of  that 
date  would  not  have  championed 
either  high  license  or  prohibition. 

As  the  money  troubles  grew  worse 
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the  records  become  more  confusing. 
Indeed  the  whole  monetary  business 
during  the  Revolution  seems  to  have 
been  as  mixed  in  its  actual  workings 
as  it  was  in  speculative  theory  during 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1896. 
We  read  of  the  "New  Emmision"  and 
the  "Old  Emmission,"  of  "Hard 
money"  and  "Continential  Currancy." 
These,  with  English  money  still  in  use, 
and  changing  values  for-  all,  and  with 
various  counterfeits  in  circulation, 
made  all  financial  transactions  embar- 
rassing. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency was,  that  it  became  extremely 
difficult  for  the  town  to  raise  the  new 
"cota"  of  32  soldiers,  called  for  in  1780 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  depleted  armies. 
The  committee  report  that  they  cannot 
"hire  any  soldiers  in  town  by  reason 
of  Disapointments  many  soldiers 
have  met  with  in  the  depreciation  of 
their  wages  before  they  were  paid."  It 
was  therefore'  "voted  to  promise  the 
soldiers  that  any  such  Depreciation 
should  be  made  up  by  the  town,"  also 
a  bounty  of  "i2£  &  no  more"  was  to 
be  paid  to  each  soldier  "in  gold,  silver, 
or  produce,  each  soldier  to  tell  whether 
he  wishes  produce  or  hard  money." 
It  was  also  voted  to  give  to  soldiers 
already  in  the  field  "i2£  in  cloathing 
and  other  necessaries  for  self  &  fam- 
ily." Gradually,  by  the  personal  efforts 
of  the  committee,  aided  by  successive 
bounties  to  three  months'  men,  and  to 
six  months'  men,  the  "cota"  was  made 
up;  but  in  January,  1781,  a  new  com- 
mittee of  eight  men  was  chosen  to  hire 
"25  soldiers  called  for  by  the  General 
Court  to  serve  for  three  years  or  dur- 
ing the  war."  A  committee  of  fifteen 
was  also  appointed  to  "affix  a  bounty 
for  Sd  soldiers"  who  reported  a  bounty 
of  one  hundred  hard  dollars  each  year, 
the  money  to  be  paid  annually  in  Jan- 
uary. 

Another  financial  matter  which  gave 
increasing  irritation  for  a  number  of 
years  was  the  requisition  made  upon 
the  town  for  beef  for  the  army.  This 
was  a  never  ceasing  need,  and,  as  one 


requisition  after  another  was  made  it 
became  a  most  onerous  burden.  A  cu- 
rious illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
money  affairs  is  the  fact  that  the  same 
town  meeting  that  voted  one  hundred 
hard  dollars  as  bounty  for  the  three 
years'  soldiers  made  an  appropriation 
of  "671  £  in  Bills  of  ye  new  Emission 
for  army  beef,"  and  an  "assessment  of 
i860  Continential  Dollars  upon  the 
town  to  pay  for  Constables."  Several 
times  in  the  record  of  a  single  trans- 
action two  or  more  kinds  of  money 
are  named. 

A  year  or  two  later  there  was  an 
attempt  to  consolidate  the  old  paper 
money  charged  against  the  town,  and 
December  30,  1782,  a  committee  was 
chosen  "to  petition  the  Great  &  Gen- 
eral Court  to  receive  in  all  the  paper 
money  of  both  Emmissions  now  in  the 
Town's  hands  &  Give  the  Town  credit 
for  the  same."  But  this  seems  not  to 
have  been  accomplished,  for  in  Janu- 
ary, 1787,  it  was  reported  that  "the 
town  has  g/\.6£  10s  5d  of  the  new  Em- 
mission  &  49i44.£  8s-o  of  the  Old  Em- 
mission,"  though  it  was  found  that  a 
considerable  number  of  bills  of  each 
"ware  counterfeit."  Indeed  the  finan- 
cial distress  increased  continually  un- 
til the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution changed  the  status  of  the 
public  credit. 

Peace  was  declared  in  1783,  but  it 
was  long  before  the  blessings  of  peace 
came  to  the  burdened  community.  In- 
deed the  feeling  of  disquiet  grew  ever 
stronger,  being  intensified  by  the 
town's  dissatisfaction  with  govern- 
mental actions.  A  marked  illustration 
of  this  is  shown  in  the  attitude  of  the 
town  meeting  toward  certain  grants 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress  to 
officers  of  the  army.  On  February  6, 
1784,  the  committee  chosen  to  consid- 
er this  matter  reported  the  following 
spirited  protest  which  was  adopted  by 
the  town: 


"To  wit  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
Committee  that  the  paying  of  the  officers 
of  the  Continential  army  5  years  wages  after 
their  Service  is  Ended  is  highly  unreason- 
able &  oppressive  &  will  be  productive  of 
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many  bad  consequencies  as  one  notorious 
bad  presedent.  However  the  power  of 
Congress  may  be  we  think  the  Grant  made 
by  them  to  Sd  officers  was  obtained  by  un- 
due influence  &  if  no  Negative  to  Sd  Grant 
is  yet  to  be  admitted  (notwithstanding  all 
their  Good  Service)  we  shall  Esteam  them 
Publick  Nusances  &  Treat  them  in  that 
Curracter." 

Here  is  a  fine  state  of  affairs!  The 
town  of  Rochester  sets  its  own  opin- 
ion on  national  affairs  above  that  of 
Congress  or  General  Court,  and  pro- 
poses to  "act  accordingly."  A  copy 
of  these  resolves  was  to  be  immedi- 
ately transmitted  to  Col.  Ebenezer 
White,  who  is  "instructed  to  use  his 
utermost  influence  in  all  Constitution- 
al ways  to  Prevent  so  Dangerous  a 
Measures  takeing  place." 

Commerce  now  began  to  engage  at- 
tention, and  May  2,  1785,  a  set  of  In- 
structions is  sent  to  Representative 
White  including  among  other  matters 
the  following: 

''Secondly  as  Infinite  Damage  is  like  to 
insue  to  the  State  by  such  large  importa- 
tion of  British  Goods  in  British  bottoms, 
we  give  it  in  charge  to  you  to  use  your  In- 
fluence that  a  large  Impost  be  laid  on  all 
Goods  imported  in  British  Bottoms  pay- 
able to  the  State  Treasury  or  some  other 
person  before  said  goods  are  suffered  to  be 
landed." 

The  financial  distress  still  found  no 
relief  and  in  January,  1786,  a  town 
meeting  was  called,  "to  instruct  Col. 
White  that  he  use  his  influence  that 
there  be  a  bank  of  paper  money  Emit- 
ted if  said  Town  think  best."  The  in- 
struction given  was  as  follows: 

'Sir,  Your  Constituents  takeing  into 
Consideration  the  many  Difficulties  and 
Dissagreable  Consequences  that  do  attend 
the  Amazeing  Scarcity  of  money  in  this 
Commonwealth  by  their  vote  injoin  it  on 
you  as  their  Representative  in  General 
Court  to  use  your  utmost  efforts  that  a 
Bank  of  paper  money  be  Emitted  by  the 
General  Court  at  the  next  session  &  that 
the  Sd  money  so  emitted  be  founded  on 
something  permanent  so  as  to  prevent  a 
depreciation  of  its  vallue  &  that  it  be  Good 
in  Law  in  all  payments  in  our  Common- 
wealth." 

Whether  or  not  this  bank  was  ever 
"Emitted,"  the  town  had  expressed  its 


judgment  in  the  matter  and  doubtless 
it  felt  in  a  measure  relieved. 

Still  times  grew  even  harder,  and 
the  patience  of  the  people  was  taxed  to 
the  utmost.  August  21,  1786,  a  meet- 
ing was  called  at  which,  "in  view  of 
the  difficulties  which  we  as  a  people 
are  laboring  under,"  it  was  "voted  that 
a  Committee  of  3  persons  be  chosen 
to  correspond  with  the  other  Towns  in 
order  to  Divise  &  Adopt  such  Legal  & 
Constitutional  Measures  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  our  Grievances  as  Shall  be 
most  Likely  to  Effect  a  Salutary 
Event."  Earl  Clap,  Nathaniel  Ham- 
mond and  Abraham  Holmes  were  ap- 
pointed on  this  committee. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  committee 
having  reported,  the  town  gives  many 
explicit  instructions  to  Colonel 
White,  "which  they  expect  you  to  fol- 
low &  by  no  means  depart  from  them." 
These  instructions,  prepared  it  is  said 
by  Abraham  Holmes,  cover  five  or  six 
pages  of  closely  written  foolscap,  and 
discuss  important  principles  as  the  fol- 
lowing liberal  extracts  show. 

"Taking  into  Consideration  the 
many  complaints  &  numerous  disturb- 
ances &  confusions  now  existing  in  the 
Commonwealth,"  the  town  proceeds  to 
advise  that  the  Constitution  be  again 
revised.  It  would  also  call  attention 
to  a  number  of  particular  matters. 

1st.  "The  Penobscot  Expedition  which, 
though  unsuccessful,  was  undertaken  with 
a  Sole  view  of  promoting  the  Cause  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  who  should 
be  chargeable  with  the  costs  and  charges 
arising  from  said  expedition." 

2nd.  The  town  calls  "attention  to  the 
Old  Continental  Currencv  riot  vet  re- 
deemed  by  Congress,  though  the  faith  of 
the  U.  S.  was  pledged  to  this.  It  ought  to 
be  redeemed  &  interest  al1^wed  thereon 
from  Apr.  1781,  &  Whereas  Our  Delegates 
in  Congress  gave  it  as  their  Opinion  that 
Congress  meant  to  evade  the  matter  & 
Delegates  from  Mass.  also  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  the  General  Court  would 
never  make  any  grant  to  Congress  until 
this  State  had  full  justice  done  them  by 
Congress,  you  are  to  seek  to  prevent  the 
General  Court  from  making  any  further 
grants  to  Congress  until  it  is  done. 

"The  town  obiects  to  recent  acts  of  the 
General  Court  allowing  Congress  to  Levy 
a  Tax  annually  on  this  State  of  224427  dol- 
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lars  for  25  years."  It  believes  that  such  a 
grant  "ailmost  annihilates  the  Constitu- 
tional Check  which  the  General  Court  had 
on  Congress."  The  town  would  prevent 
any  grant  by  the  General  Court  "until 
Congress  have  by  some  means  made  them- 
selves accountable  for  the  use  they  put  the 
money  to  &  have  made  it  certain  that  the 
monies  .  .  .  shall  not  be  expended  in 
building  Pyramids  &  Monuments  &  edu- 
cating the  Sons  of  Decay'd  Gentlemen. 

The  system  of  taxation  is  declared  "in- 
finitely improper  by  which  to  sink  our  Na- 
tional Debt,  i.  e.,  a  Dry  Tax  on  polls  & 
estates.  Instead  should  be  'duties  laid  on 
Luxuries  Superfluities  &c  In  which  case  no 
one  would  pay  but  what  chose  to  pay  & 
the  money  would  be  paid  imperceptibly  & 
without  murmuring  or  discontent." 

Again,  "as  Each  Individual  is  protected 
in  the  injoyment  of  his  Life  Liberty  & 
property  he  is  obliged  consequently  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
tection. Your  Constituents  can  see  no 
propriety  in  exempting  a  Rich  order  of  men 
from  Taxation.  ....  We  expect  you  to 
use  your  endeavors  that  an  Order  of  Men, 
viz.,  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  shall  not  have 
their  polls  &  estates  exempted  from  Taxa- 
tion. As  this  is  a  matter  wearing  a  new 
aspect  it  may  require  something  further  in 
Justification  of.  this  measure,  but  if  it  is 
attended  to  unprejidically  it  will  appear 
founded  in  the  Eternal  principles  of  Jus- 
tice. .  .  .  Civil  Rulers  are  also  a  min- 
ister of  God  to  you  for  good  &  ought 
equally  to  be  exempt  if  it  is  right.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  we  need  not  put  you  in 
mind  of  the  Sanction  that  Heav'n  has  put 
on  Ministers  paying  tribute  to  Support 
Government  by  performing  a  miracle  for 
the  accomplishment  thereof  which  it  would 
border  hard  on  Blasphemy  to  Suppose  it 
would  have  done  had  the  thing  been  wrong 
in  its  nature,  and  all  argument  in  favour  of 
such  exemption.  We  only  add  that  in  our 
opinion  exempting  them  from  Taxation 
borders  hard  on  if  it  is  not  an  open  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution." 

There  is  added  a  protest  against  grants 
made  to  officers,  and  the  advice  "to  abolish 
certain  offices  entirely  as  also  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  to  "see  that  the  attor- 
nies'  fees  are  not  allowed  to  run  too  high." 

All  these  things  the  letter  of  instruc- 
tion commits  to  the  "utmost  endeav- 
our" of  Colonel  White  and  adds: 
"May  the  great  Fountain  of  Goodness 
and  Knowledge  assist  you  in  discharg- 
ing this  Trust  with  Success/' 

The  preparation  of  such  documents 
by  the  country  towns  shows  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  intellectual  labor  out  of 
which  the  state  and  national  govern- 


ments were  brought  to  their  final  form. 

Perhaps  the  efforts  of  small  com- 
munities to  control  the  larger  matters 
of  state  and  nation  had  dangers  as  well 
as  advantages.  Disorders  were  rising 
and  the  excited  people  in  certain  parts 
of  Massachusetts  overstepped  legal 
bounds  in  their  attempts  to  regulate 
abuses.  The  story  of  Shays's  Rebel- 
lion is  told  on  the  pages  of  the  school 
histories.  It  came  as  a  warning  to 
law  abiding  persons  to  pause  and  see 
where  things  were  tending. 

On  February  12,  1787,  a  meeting 
was  called  in  Rochester  to  petition  the 
"Honorable  General  Court  on  account 
of  the  Confusions  &  Disorders  in  the 
Commonwealth  &  that  such  a  line  of 
Conduct  may  be  pursued  as  may  re- 
store peace  and  Tranquillity  to  the 
Commonwealth."  A  committee  of 
five  was  chosen  to  draught  the  peti- 
tion and  to  report  in  one  hour.  The 
report  expresses  the  "Attachment  of 
the  town  of  Rochester  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  &  its  poignant 
regret  for  the  late  unhappy  disorders 
in  the  Western  Counties  obstructing 
the  cause  of  Justice  &  seeking  redress 
of  Grievances  in  illegal  ways.  But  as 
the  main  object  of  the  Insurgents  was 
a  personal  Indemnity  we  humbly  pray 
that  the  troops  under  General  Lincoln 
(now  the  Insurgents  are  disbursed)  may 
be  immediately  disbanded.  We  think 
this  would  restore  Publick  tranquillity 
if  an  Act  of  General  Indemnity  be 
passed  &  we  pray  your  honours  pa- 
tience in  praying  you  to  take  measures 
for  suitably  lowering  the  Salaries  of 
the  Servants  of  Government  &  take 
into  your  wise  Consideration  that  late 
act  of  suspending  the  privelidge  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus."  The  petition 
also  asks  again  for  a  convention  to 
amend  the  state  constitution. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  certain 
reports  were  carried  to  Boston  against 
Abraham  Holmes,  who  from  the  be- 
ginning had  been  an  active  leader  in 
the  American  cause  and  who  was  the 
real  author  of  the  town's  "Instructions 
to  Colonel  White."  It  being  said  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  person,  "since  it 
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was  well  known  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature," 
he  went  before  the  Senate  in  his  own 
defense,  declaring  that  he  had  done 
nothing  revolutionary.  But  learning 
that  a  state  warrant  had  already  been 
issued  for  his  arrest,  and  fearing  that 
as  the  act  of  habeas  corpus  was  sus- 
pended he  should  be  held  in  jail  with- 
out a  trial,  he  left  Rochester  privately 
during  a  snowstorm,  and  remained  for 
a  time  in  Rhode  Island.  When  af- 
fairs quieted  down  again  he  returned 
to  Rochester  openly,  his  fellow  towns- 
men, who  had  been  his  firm  support- 
ers and  indignant  defenders  through- 
out the  agitation,  giving  him  an  enthu- 
siastic welcome.  The  next  year  they 
cast  their  votes,  with  only  seventeen 
exceptions,  for  him  as  their  represent- 
ative to  the  General  Court. 

The  time  was  at  hand,  however, 
when  these  difficult  questions  of  gov- 
ernment were  to  be  settled  on  a  broad- 
er basis.  Not  the  little  towns  discuss- 
ing each  from  its  own  standpoint  these 
matters  of  national  concern,  nor  the 
several  states  guarding  jealously  their 
individual  rights,  nor  yet  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  with  its  limited  pow- 
ers could  settle  finally  these  tremen- 
dous complications.  A  broader  tribu- 
nal wras  even  now7  constructing  the  in- 


strument that  should  marshal  the  con- 
flicting elements  into  one  better  organ- 
ized whole. 

December  20,  1787,  the  town  of 
Rochester  "Voted  to  read  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Constitution  in  Town 
Meeting  &  to  send  two  delegates  to 
the  State  Convention  at  Boston," 
Capt.  Nathaniel  Hammond  and  Mr. 
Abraham  Holmes  being  chosen  for 
this  honored  service.  So  the  Federal 
Constitution  began  its  harmonizing 
rule,  and  a  year  later,  December  18, 
1788,  a  town  meeting  was  convened 
to  choose  "one  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  united 
States  of  America,  to  be  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Plymouth  and  Barnstable 
Counties,  also  to  vote  for  two  persons 
as  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  united  States  of 
America."  The  Nation  had  at  last 
been  born,  though  we  have  learned 
since  that  day  to  spell  its  name  with 
a  better  freedom  in  the  use  of  capital 
letters. 

The  Revolution  was  ended.  The 
town  records  change  their  character 
and  again  glide  naturally  into  the 
election  of  local  officers,  the  care  of 
the  town  poor,  and  the  ever  season- 
able regulation  of  the  "Herren  fish- 
eries." 
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A  PRAYER. 

i?y  Meredith  Nicholson. 

OT  in  an  hour  can  tireless  Change 
Across  the  spirit's  fiefdom  range; 
But  measuredly,  and  gathering  force, 

It  follows  steadily  its  course. 

And  if  'twere  mine  to  wield  control 

Of  Time  within  my  heart  and  soul, 

Saving  from  ruin  and  decay 

What  I  hold  dearest,  I  should  pray 

That  I  may  never  cease  to  be 

Wooed  daily  by  Expectancy; 

That  evening  shadows  in  mine  eyes 
Dim  not  the  light  of  new  surprise ; 
That  I  may  feel,  till  life  be  spent, 
Each  day  the  sweet  bewilderment 
Of  fresh  delight  in  simple  things, 
In  snowy  winters,  golden  springs, 
And  quicker  heartbeats  at  the  thought 
Of  all  the  good  that  man  has  wrought. 
But  may  I  never  face  a  dawn 
With  all  the  awe  and  wonder  gone, 
Or  in  late  twilight  fail  to  see 
Charm  in  the  stars'  old  sorcery. 
3oo 
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MONTPELIER,    VERMONT. 

By  Hiram  A.  Huse. 


THE  towns  of  Massachusetts  (ex- 
cept some  in  that  part  which  in 
1820  became  the  State  of  Maine), 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  were 
settled  before  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. This  holds  true  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  towns  in  the  southern  and 
western  part  of  New  Hampshire  and 
of  a  less  number  in  the  southern  part 
of  Vermont.  Although  Fort  Dummer, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Brattle- 
boro,  marked  the  first  remembered 
settlement  of  English  speaking  inhab- 
itants within  the  borders  of  Vermont 
and  fixed  the  date  as  1724,  there  may 
have  been  a  few  years  before  some 
families  from  western  Massachusetts 
in  what  is  now  Vernon,  the  southeast 
town  of  Vermont;  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  there  had  come  to 


be  a  few  families  leading  a  precarious 
existence  a  few  miles  farther  up  along 
the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut. 

In  1749  Benning  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, granted  the  town  of  Benning- 
ton; and  within  two  or  three  years 
thereafter  Halifax  and  Westminster 
were  also  granted  by  him.  These 
three  pioneers  of  those  grants  that 
were  permanent  were  followed  slowly 
by  other  grants,  but  not  by  settlement 
for  some  years.  The  fall  of  Quebec 
in  1759,  followed  by  the  known  ap- 
proach of  peace,  gave  an  impetus  to 
Governor  Wentworth's  granting  quill, 
and  at  the  end  of  1764  he  had  given 
grants  of  some  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  towns  in  what  is  now  Ver- 
mont territory,  or  of  about  half  of  the 
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two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  organized  towns 
and  cities  now  in  the 
State.  *  The  virtual 
close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  w  a  r 
brought,  beginning  in 
Bennington  in  1761, 
swift  settlement  of 
many  of  the  lands  so 
granted.  Hence,  and 
from  the  inborn 
strength  and  courage 
of  the  settlers,  en- 
larged and  disciplined 
by  the  conquest  from 
Nature  of  a  wilder- 
ness and  by  the  defense  of  their 
new-made  homes  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  a  powerful  adjoining  prov- 
ince, came  it  that  a  decade  and  a 
half  later  Burgoyne  wrote  to  England, 
four  days  after  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington : 

*Wentworth  granted  west  of  the  Connecticut  river  i 
town  in  1749;  1  town  in  1750;  2  towns  in  1752;  7  in  1753;  3 
in  1754;  1  town  in  1760;  60  towns  in  1761 ;  10  in  1762;  34  in 
1763,  and  3  in  1764;  and  probably  a  few  more  that  escaped 
observation  in  making  this  count,  which  is,  however,  ac- 
curate enoush  to  mark  his  years  of  special  activity  in  this 
business.  These  grants  or  charters  curiously  conserved 
education,  religion  and  "  thrift,  thrift,  Horatio!"  They 
gave:  "  One  whole  share  for  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  One 
Share  for  the  first  settled  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  One 
Share  for  a  Glebe  for  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law 
Established,  and  one  Share  for  the  benefit  of  a  School  in 
said  Town;"  and  to  "His  Excellency  Benning  Wentworth , 
Esqr.,  a  Tract  of  Land  to  Contain  Five  Hundred  Acres,  as 
marked  B.  W.  in  the  Plan."  But  in  many  cases  if  there 
was  in  the  granted  town  any  land  bad  enough  to  be  of  man 
and  God  forsaken,  the  guileless  grantees  so  managed  that 
that  very  land  turned  out  to  be  "  the  Governoi's  Right." 


SAMUEL    PRENTISS. 


"The  New  Hampshire  Grants,  in  particu- 
lar, a  country  unpeopled  in  the  last  war, 
now  abounds  in  the  most  active  and  most 
rebellious  race  of  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  left." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  of  the 
contention  on  the  part  of  New  York 
that  her  eastern  boundary,  north  of 
Massachusetts,  extended  to  the  Con- 
necticut river,  nor  of  the  many  grants 
made  by  the  governors  of  the  Province 
of  New  York;  nor  of  the  ."judgment 
seats"  erected  and  the  "beech  seals" 
used  by  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner, 
Remember  Baker  (all  cousins  from 
Connecticut),  and  their  fellows  of 
the  "Bennington  Mob"  in  resisting 
New  York  author- 
ity to  regrant  lands,  al- 
ready granted  by  New 
Hampshire;  nor  of  the 
evolution  from  the 
"Bennington  Mob"  of 
the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  and  the  later 
growth  of  hostility  to 
New  York  control 
even  of  lands  ungrant- 
ed  by  New  Hampshire. 
No  territory  in  Mont- 
pelier  was  ever  granted 
by  New  Hampshire, 
but  the  New  York 
grants  of  Newbrook 
and  Kine'sboroueh,  the 
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former  made  June  13,  1770,  and 
the  latter  made  June  25,  1770, 
covered  at  least  in  part  Mont- 
pelier  territory.  Neither  of  these  New 
York  grants  was  ever  settled  by  peo- 
ple claiming  ownership  under  them; 
but  it  is  told  that  "in  1772,  Ira  Allen 
drove  off  Samuel  Gale  and  his  survey- 
ing party,  who  were  running  lines  of 
New  York  grants;  or,  rather,  Gale  and 
his  partv  fled  before  Allen,  of  whose 
approach   they   had  heard;   appeared. 


that  he  had  five  thousand  acres  in 
Kingsborough  surveyed  in  1767  and 
lotted  out  for  settlement  in  1771,  sit- 
uated partly  in  Wildersburg  (now 
Barre)  and  partly  in  "Mountpalier." 
If  Kelly  was  right  in  his  state- 
ment, more  was  done  within  Mont- 
pelier  bounds  under  New  York 
grants  than  has  ever  been  told 
by  any  historian  of  the  town;  but 
it  is  a  little  curious  that  the  survey  in 
Kingsborough  should  have  been  three 
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Rear  Admiral  Dewey  was  born  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  his  brother's  home,  the  second  house  on  the  left. 


The  surveyors'  camp,  from  which  they 
so  disappeared  upon  the  advance  of 
Allen  and  his  friends,  was  located  in 
the  northeast  part  of  the  old  town  of 
Montpelier,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  present  town  of 
East  Montpelier." 

The  petition  of  John  Kelly, who  was 
t<>  1775  a  Yorker  and  afterwards  a 
Tory  (but  never  a  member  of  Tam- 
many), presented  to  the  Vermont  Leg- 
islature in  1787  shows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  make  all  statements  of  the  olden 
time    fit    each    other;    for    Kellv    savs 


years  before  the  grant,  and  what  he 
speaks  of  as  happening  in  1771  may 
very  well  be  the  same  undertaking  that 
was  broken  up  by  Ira  Allen. 

The  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
state  settled  from  1761  to  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Revolution  were  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  as  far  up 
as  Newbury  (with  a  very  few  families 
as  far  north  as  Lunenburg-,  Guildhall 
and  Maidstone);  on  the  west  side  of 
the  state  some  towns  as  far  north  as 
Addison  (and  some  towns  in  Chitten- 
den county  abandoned  when  the  war 
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broke  out);  and  various  others  in  the 
south  and  south  central  part  of  what 
is  now  Vermont,  Royalton  being  per- 
haps as  far  north  as 
any  of  these  more 
central  towns. 
Some  seventy  of 
the  towns  granted 
by  New  Hamp- 
shire had  been  set- 
tled before  the 
Revolution.  From 
these  last  came 
the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  who  un- 
der Ethan  Allen 
took  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  May  10, 
1775,  and  those 
who  under  Seth 
Warner  later  con- 
stituted a  part  of 
the  army  which 
invaded  Canada, 
and  those  who  still 
later  in  the  Con- 
tinental Army  un- 
der Warner  fought 


under  St.  Clair  in  defeat  at  Hubbard- 
ton,  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  under 
Stark  in  victory  at  Bennington,  and 
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who  remained  for  several  years  in  the 
Continental  service. 

A  convention  of  members  chosen  by 
the  several  towns  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  at  Westminster,  January 
16,  1777,  declared  the  territory  com- 
prehending these  grants  "a  free  and 
independent  jurisdiction  or  state;  to 
be  forever  hereafter  called,  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  New 
Connecticut."  It  has  been  generally 
stated  that  the  declaration  read: 
"New  Connecticut,  alias  Vermont''; 
but  there  was  no 
Vermont  about  it 
then — it  was  just 
plain  New  Con- 
n  e  c  t  i  c  u  t.  Dr. 
Thomas  Young, 
a  friend  of  Ethan 
Allen,  the  next 
April  suggested 
the  Pennsylvania 
constitution  as  a 
model  for  the  ci  in- 
stitution of  the 
new  stale  and  Ver- 
mont as  an  ap- 
propriate n  a  111  e; 
and  the  next  sum- 
mer a  constitution 
much  like  that  of 
Pennsylvania,    and 


the  name  of  Vermont  were  adopted. 
But  the  name  first,  though  far  from 
forever,  used  was  significant  of  the 
origin  of  the  new  commonwealth. 
The  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were 
from  Connecticut,  though  a  good 
many  were  from  Massachusetts.  They 
found  here  conditions  other  than  those 
existing"  in  the  colonies  from  which 
they  came.  Many  of  them  had  fought 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The 
younger  were  those  of  most  adven- 
turous    spirit     in     the     communities 
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whence  they  emigrated.  Coming  here 
in  reliance  on  the  grants  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  royal  province  issued  in  the 
name  of  George  the  Second  or  George 
the  Third,  k4by  the  Grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.," 
they  found  the  governor  of  another 
and  greater  province  in  the  name  of 
the  king  regranting  their  lands  to 
other  people.  Out  of  their  defense 
of  their  rights  against  great  odds  they 
got  that  discipline  and 
growth  that  made  them 
the  men  whom  Burgoyne 
described.  They  were 
Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts born,  but  so  en- 
vironed and  "the  elements 
so  mix'd"  in  them  that 
they  became  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys:  just  how  per- 
haps is  hard  to  explain. 

Vermont  began  to  make 
grants     in     1778.      During 
the  Revolution  settlements 
were  begun  in  ten  towns  so 
granted.  Two  towns,  Brad- 
ford and  Royalton,  settled 
before  the  Revolution,  con- 
tinued   their    landed    pro- 
prietorships     under     New 
York     grants.       In     1780, 
Barnard,     just     north     o  f 
Woodstock  and  about  forty 
miles  south  of  what  is  now 
Montpelier,    was   the   most 
northerly     of    the     New 
Hampshire  grants  that   were  settled; 
northeast     of     Barnard     and 
ing     it,     Royalton,     a     New 
grant,    had    quite    a    number 
habitants;    to    the    west    of 
ton,  Bethel, 
few  families 


Vermont,  and  kept  more  clearly  in 
mind  in  later  years  because  of  the  ac- 
count written  by  Zadock  Steele,  or 
some  one  for  him,  and  published  here 
in  Montpelier  in  1818.  The  attack- 
ing party  consisted  of  about  three  hun- 
dred Indians  from  Canada  com- 
manded by  an  Englishman  named 
Horton.  They  went  up  the  Winooski 
through  the  valley  where  Montpelier 
City  now  lies,  thence  up  Stevens 
Branch   and    through    what    are    now 
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ad  join- 
York 

of  in- 
Royal- 
a  Vermont  grant,  had  a 
and  to  the  north  of  these 
last  towns,  in  Randolph  and  Brook- 
field,  that  same  year  granted  by  Ver- 
mont, there  were  also  a  few  families. 
From  Randolph  and  Brookfield  to 
Montpelier,  a  distance  of  some  twenty 
miles,  there  were  no  inhabitants. 

Monday,  October  16,  1780,  came 
the  "Burning  of  Royalton, ,?  famous  in 
tradition    through    the    earlv    days   of 


Washington  and  Chelsea  and  through 
Tunbridge  to  Royalton,  where  they 
killed  Thomas  Pember  and  Elias  But- 
ton. During  the  day  of  their  depreda- 
tions they  took  twenty-five  prisoners, 
burned  more  than  twenty  houses  and 
killed  all  the  live  stock  in  sight.  Re- 
turning they  went  through  Randolph, 
where  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th  they  took  Zadock  Steele  prisoner, 
and  thus  made  certain  that  their  raid 
would  be  long  talked  of  at  Vermont 
firesides.  The  evening  of  the  17th 
they  camped  at  the  mouth  of  Dog 
river,  on  the  Berlin  side  of  the  Winoos- 
ki    and     opposite     the     spot     where, 
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nearly  six  years  later,  the  first  white 
settler  in  Montpelier  located,  and  on 
the  1 8th  resumed  their  journey  back 
to  Canada.  On  Saturday  of  the  same 
week,  October  21,  1780,  the  General 
Assembly  of  Vermont,  at  a  session 
held  in  Bennington,  made  a  grant  of 
the  town  of  Montpelier  to  Timothy 
Bigelow  and  his  associates.  Vermont 
towns  as  a  rule  were  six  miles  square, 
and  Montpelier,  like  most  of  the  rest, 
was  supposed  to  contain  23,040  acres; 
but  the  listers'  books  now  show  East 
Montpelier  to  contain  17,814  acres 
and  the  city  of  Montpelier  4,419  acres, 
so  that  the  supposed  original  acreage 
in  some  way  fell  short. 

The  grant  of  Montpelier  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  formal  charter  issued  by 
Governor  Thomas  Chittenden,  Au- 
gust 14,  1 781.  It  continued  as  a  town 
on  paper  only  for  five  years,  when  Joel 
Frizzel,  a  trapper  and  hunter,  with  his 
wife,  Mary,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
little  red-haired  French  woman  from 
Canada,  began  living  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  town  near  the  bank  of 


the  river.  Frizzel  has  not  been  given 
until  lately  the  credit  of  being  the  real 
first  white  settler;  but  he  remained 
here  at  least  until  January  11,  1794, 
when  he  finally  deeded  away  the  hun- 
dred-acre lot  on  which  he  lived. 

Colonel  Jacob  Davis  came  and  had 
most  of  the  town  surveyed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1786,  but  he  found  Frizzel  liv- 
ing here  and  Frizzel  helped  in  the  sur- 
vey. 

It  is  to  Colonel  Jacob  Davis  that  the 
town  owes  its  name.  How  the  name 
of  the  French  city  of  Montpelier  came 
to  take  the  fancy  of  Colonel  Davis  is 
not  known;  but  Daniel  P.  Thompson, 
the  Montpelier  historian  and  Vermont 
novelist,  gives  as  his  authority  for  say- 
ing that  Colonel  Davis  had  the  name 
Montpelier  inserted  in  the  grant, 
George  Worthington,  who  married 
Colonel  Davis's  youngest  daughter, 
Clarissa,  who  was  the  first  child  born 
in  the  new  town. 

Jacob  Davis  was  from  Charlton, 
Worcester  County,  Massachusetts, 
had  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
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that  at  the  time  of 
the  grant  Jacob 
Davis,  Jr.,  was  but 
twelve  years  of 
age,  and  Thomas 
Davis  but  eight 
years  of  age. 

Colonel  Davis 
early  in  1787 
moved  his  family 
from  Charlton  to 
Brookfield,  Ver- 
mont, and  May  3, 
1787,  came  with 
his  hired  man  and 
his  nephew,  Par- 
ley Davis,  by  way 
of  Williamstown 
Heights  and  by 
Berlin  Pond  to 
the  Winooski  riv- 
er, which  h  i  s 
party  waded  about 
twenty  rods  above 
where  Dog  river 
joins  it  and  thence 
went  down  to  the 
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and  was  evidently  interest- 
ed in  Vermont  lands 
about  the  year  of  Mont- 
pelier's  charter,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  original  grant- 
ees of  Calais,  of  which  the 
General  Assembly  gave  a 
grant  on  the  same  day  that 
Montpelier  was  granted, 
and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  Salem,  which 
was  granted  November  7, 
J 780.  In  1783  the  Colonel 
was  for  a  time  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  survey  of  the 
town  of  Calais,  which  lies 
north  of  Montpelier.  Of 
the  sixty  or  more  grantees 
of  Montpelier,  Colonel 
I  )avis  and  his  sons,  Jacob. 
Jr.,  and  Thomas,  appear  to 
have  been  the  only  ones 
who  settled  in  the  town; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
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house  of  Seth  Putnam  in  Middle- 
sex, about  a  mile  below  their  crossing. 
May  4,  1787,  from  which  the  settle- 
ment of  Montpelier,  other  than  by 
Frizzel  and  his  wife,  dates,  the  Colonel 
and  his  two  companions  cut  a  bridle 
path  from  Putnam's  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  Montpelier  line,  and 
thence  a  mile  or  more  still  farther  up 
to  where  the  North  Branch  empties 
into  the  main  river,  and  thence  forty 
or  fifty  rods  up  the  North  Branch  to  a 
hunters'  camp  near  where  the  jail  now 
is.  To  this  camp  they  brought  their 
horse  and  luggage  the  same  day  and 
the  next  went  to  clearing  land. 
Colonel  Davis  built  a  log  house  which 
stood  three  years,  when  it  gave  place 
as  his  residence  to  a  large  frame  house, 
which  was  moved  in  1858  farther  up 
Elm  street  and  is  still  standing.  The 
Colonel  settled  in  what  was  for  years 
called  Montpelier  Hollow  and  is  the 
site  of  the  present  city.  His  nephew. 
Parley  Davis,  following  the  more 
common  custom  of  early  days,  settled 
on  the  hill  where  Montpelier  Center 
now  is.     The  rest  of  Colonel  Davis's 


family,  his  wife  and  four  daughters, 
were  brought  to  their  new  home  in 
March,  1788;  and  the  petition  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  is  given  in 
this  article  shows  that  in  that  year 
quite  a  settlement  had  been  formed. 

When  Jacob  and  Parley  Davis  came 
up  from  Putnam's  on  that  fourth  of 
May,  1787,  on  reaching  the  Mont- 
pelier line  they  faced  up  the  Winooski, 
or  as  they  called  it  the  Onion,  river  as 
it  flowed  to  the  west  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  town.  The 
lands  of  Montpelier  were  north  of  the 
river,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  west 
line  the  North  Branch,  or,  as  it  is 
now  more  commonly  called,  Worces- 
ter Branch,  flowing  to  the  south  al- 
most parallel  with  the  west  line  of  the 
town,  emptied  into  the  Winooski. 
Near  the  southeast  part  of  the  town 
there  is  such  a  bend  in  the  Winooski 
that  its  course  is  not  far  away  from  the 
town's  east  line.  Between  the  North 
Branch  and  that  part  of  the  Winooski 
which  flows  near  the  eastern  line  of 
the  township  was  found  a  body  of  ex- 
cellent farming  land  that  placed   the 
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town  in  the  front  rank  of  agricultural 
communities. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  paper  ex- 
istence of  the  town  began  in  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  but  its  settlement 
was  post-Revolutionary.  The  greater 
number  of  early  settlers  were  Massa- 
chusetts men,  but  several  were  from 
Connecticut. 
Many  were  men 
who  had  seen  mil- 
itary service  i  n 
the  war  then 
three  or  four 
years  closed.  The 
new  community 
w  a  s  simply  a 
Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut 
neigh  bo  rhoo  d 
move  d  further 
north  and  into 
ruder  surround- 
ings that  brought 
the  hardships  of 
pioneer  life  that 
had  been  in  large 
measure  modified 
or  done  away 
with  for  nearly 
a  century  in  the 
towns  of  south- 
ern New  Eng- 
land. The  set- 
tlers of  Mont- 
pelier  were  not 
"Green  Mountain 
Boys";  they  were 
not  the  men  who 
had  founded  the 
new  state,  but 
were  those  who 
from  their  Massa- 
chusetts and  Con- 
necticut farms 
and  villa  g  e  s, 
when  the  news  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  came,  went  to  Bunker  Hill 
and  the  siege  of  Boston  instead 
of  to  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  same 
holds  true  of  half  the  towns  of 
the  state,  and  newcomers  from 
southern  Xew  England  came  swiftly 
after  the   Revolution   into  towns  par- 
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daily  settled  before  it  began.  But  new- 
comers and  old  were  of  the  same  blood 
and  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of 
folks  and  worked  in  unison  for  the 
good  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

The  first  school  was  kept  by  Jacob 
Davis,  Jr.,  in  1789,  near  the  Middle- 
sex line;  and  after  Colonel  Davis  built 
his  large  frame 
house  in  1790 
David  Wing,  Jr., 
kept  in  a  part  of 
it  the  first  school 
in  the  village.  In 
1794  six  school 
districts  were  es- 
tablished. T  h  e 
first  "March 
meeting,"  as  Ver- 
mont town  meet- 
ings are  called, 
was  held  at  the 
house  of  Colonel 
Davis  March  29, 
1 79 1,  and  twenty- 
seven  voters  were 
present.  The  first 
"Freemen's  Meet- 
ing" was  held  at 
the  house  of  Par- 
ley Davis  at  the 
Center  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792; and 
the  Center  was 
thereafter  the 
place  of  holding 
town  and  free- 
men's meetings 
for  the  old  town 
of  Montpelier  un- 
til its  division  in 
1848  into  the  two 
towns  of  Mont- 
pelier and  East 
Montpelier,  and 
is  yet  the  place  of  such  meetings  in  the 
town  of  East  Montpelier,  which  con- 
tains four-fifths  in  area  of  the  old 
town,  including  the  excellent  hill 
farms  and  many  along  the  banks  of 
the  Winooski. 

It  has  been   heretofore   stated  that 
Montpelier's  population  at  the  taking 
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of  the  first  United  States  census  in 
1791  was  113,  but  as  will  be  seen,  it 
was  118.  In  1800  it  had  increased  to 
890.  The  census  taken  in  1791,  while 
not  as  full  in  statistics  or  in  names  of 
persons  as  the  enumerations  taken 
since,  is  quite  a  mine  of  information 
as  to  the  status  of  communities  and 
the  location  of  persons  who  were 
householders  at  that  time;  and  it  is  a 
mine  that  has  been  very  little  wrorked 
for  the  information  it  can  furnish.  For 
instance,     it,    as    well    as     the    town 


records  of  deeds,  refutes  the  old  state- 
ment thatMontpelier's  first  settler  only 
remained  in  town  two  or  three  years, 
and  shows  that  he  and  his  wife  were 
both  here  at  least  five  years.  It  shows 
that  Colonel  Davis's  house  was  the 
home,  either  temporary  or  permanent, 
of  a  number  of  people  not  of  his  im- 
mediate family;  and  it  shows  in  the 
house  of  the  Quaker  Prince  Stevens 
almost  as  many  people  as  in  Colonel 
Davis's  house,  —  one  of  its  inmates 
doubtless  being  that  noble  man  Clark 
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Stevens,  the  ancestor  of  Mrs.  Anna  S. 
Robinson,  wife  of  Rowland  E.  Robin- 
son of  Ferrisburg,  whose  word- 
pictures  of  Vermont  and  her  people, 
whether  in  history  or  fiction,  are  the 
delight  of  thousands  who  read  his 
books. 

These  returns  of  the  1791   census  as 
they  now  exist  in  Washington  are  in  the 
form  shown  in  the  following  transcript 
of  that  por- 
tion       of 
them    con- 
taining the 
Montpelier 
statistics.* 


Imprisonment  for  debt  prevailed  in 
Vermont  and  did  not  go  off  her  statute 
books  until  1839,  although  the  liber- 
ties of  the  jail  yard  were  at  times  verv 
great.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  judges 
of  the  several  county  courts  to  set  out 
yards  for  the  liberty  of  prisoners  in 
their  respective  jails;  and  the  judges 
became  so  liberal  in  this  behalf  that  in 
181 3  a  law  was  passed,  providing  that 


The  table  shows  seventeen  house- 
holds in  the  town  four  years  after  its 
settlement. 

POPULATION    OF    MONTPELIER,    VT.,   AUG.    16, 

1791. 


Theophilus  Brooks.. . 

Allen  Carpenter 

Jonathan  Cutler 

Jacob  Davis 

Perley  Davis 

Solomon  Docile 

Joel  Frizzle 

James  Hawkins 

"josiah  Hurlbutt 

James  Morey 

Nathaniel  Peck 

Ebenezer  Putnam 

Jonathan   Snow 

Prince  Stevens 

John  Templeton 

Jerathmel  B.  Wheeler 
Ziba  Woodworth 


Total. 


1). 


A.  Free  White  Males  over  16  years,  including  head  of 
family.  B.  Males  Under  16.  C.  Free  White  Females, 
including  head  of  family.     D.     Total. 


within  two 
months  from  the  passage 
of  the  act,  should  cause 
the  extent  of  the  liberties 
of  the  jail  to  be  so  set 
out  and  limited  that  no 
prisoner's  yard  should  equal  more  than 
four  square  miles.  Debtors  impris- 
oned in  cases  on  contract,  whether  on 
mesne  process  or  execution,  could  be 
admitted  to  the  liberties  of  the  jail 
yard  by  giving  bonds  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  county,  conditioned  that  they 
should  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
jail  yard  without  committing  any  es- 
cape therefrom;  so  that  a  contract 
debtor,  if  he  could  get  some  one  to  go 
on  his  bond,  could  live  anywhere 
within  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 


*The  above  statistics  were  furnished  the  writer  by  Capt. 
Dwight  H.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  who  copied  it  from  the  origi- 
nal Census  Returns  now  on  tile  in  Washington,  D.  C 
Captain  Kelton  made  an  effort  to  have  these  first  census  re- 
turns published  by  the  Government.  He  says  that  the 
returns  for  New  England  are  still  in  a  fair  condition,  while 
the  returns  of  many  states  are  missing.  Captain  Kelton's 
effort  for  the  publication  of  the  census  returns  for  1791 
ought  to  be  successful.  He  first  saw  their  value  to  the 
local  historian  and  in  tracing  family  history  by  the 
location  of  families  in  the  very  first  years  of  the 
Union. 
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jail.  It  is  told  that  Judge  Kinne  of 
Plainfield,  who  used  to  practice  early 
in  the  County  Court  in  Montpelier, 
but  who,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
bar,  had  to  address  the  jury  from  with- 
out the  bar,  was  once  defending  a 
suit  on  one  of  these  bonds.  The 
plaintiff  claimed  that  the  debtor 
had  been  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  jail  yard,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  the  bond  was  forfeited,  and 
to  establish  his  claim  put  on  witnesses 
to  prove  that  just  about  daylight  the 
debtor,  whose  family  was  living  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  jail  on  the 
road  to  East  Montpelier,  had  been 
seen  on  the  dead  run  down  hill  and 
towards  the  jail  only  about  a  rod  in- 
side the  mile  limit.  Of  course  it  was 
very  evident  that  the  man  had  made  a 
visit  home,  and  had  not  got  back  to 
safe  ground  under  cover  of  darkness; 
but  Judge  Kinne  offered  no  evidence 
and  his  address  to  the  jury  was  very 
brief:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
plaintiff  in  this 
case  has  taken 
every  method  to 
prove  my  client 
within  the  limits 
of  the  jail  yard, 
and  I  shall  take 
no  manner  of 
means  to  prove 
him  out."  The 
defendant  had  the 
verdict. 

About  the  year 
1800  Colonel  Da- 
vis fell  into  finan- 
cial difficulty;  and 
in  one  case  a 
large  judgment 
was     obtained 

against  him,  so  unjust  in  his  estimate 
and  in  that  of  his  family,  that  he  made 
up  his  mind  never  to  pay  it.  The  ex- 
ecution so  issued  that  the  place  for  his 
commitment  was  the  jail  in  Burling- 
ton in  Chittenden  County.  He  had 
conveyed  his  property  to  his  sons  and 
sons-in-law,  and  when  about  to  be 
committed  he  moved  his  wife  and 
younger  children  to  Burlington  within 


the  limits  of  Chittenden  County  jail 
yard  and  quietly  lived  in  Burlington  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  keeping  always, 
of  course,  within  the  liberties  of  the 
jail.  He  rejected  all  offers  of  com- 
promise made  by  the  plaintiffs,  until  in 
1814,  the  plaintiffs  virtually  aban- 
doning their  claim  and  offering  to  set- 
tle for  a  nominal  sum,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  and  was  going  to 
return  to  Montpelier.  He  was  taken 
sick,  however,  before  removing  to  his 
old  home  and  died  in  Burlington, 
April  9,  1814,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy-five  years. 

Montpelier  has  been  from  the  start 
a  business  town.  Its  merchants,  man- 
ufacturers, bankers,  and  managers  of 
insurance  companies  have,  by  con- 
servative and  successful  methods, 
given  it  a  well  deserved  reputation 
for  reliability  and  soundness  in  finan- 
cial matters.  But  it  has  never  forgot- 
ten the  church  and  the  school.  Two 
of  the  men  who  came  very  early,  Ziba 
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mont  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  old  Leicester  Academy. 

In  the  clays  of  Stevens  and  Wood- 
worth  there  came,  beginning  in  1795, 
a  Methodist  preacher;  and  in  1805 
Rev.  Clark  Brown  came  for  the  Con- 
first  Congrega- 


REAR    ADMIRAL    DEWEY. 

Wood  worth,  who  had.  been  a  soldier  in 
the  Revolution,  and  Clark  Stevens, 
were  zealous  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
—  Woodworth  a  Baptist  and  Stevens 
a  Quaker.  By  just  what  forms  and 
ceremonies  they  were  ordained  to 
their  work  is  not  clear,  but  they  were 
in  good  standing  in  their  denomina- 
tions, and  in  their  work  had  apostolic 
success  if  not  succession.  It  has  been 
said  that  Jacob  Davis,  Jr.,  and  David 
Wing,  Jr.,  were 
the  first  school 
teachers,  and  Mr. 
Wing  was  a  schol- 
arly man,  later  be- 
coming secretary 
of  state  and  a 
leader  in  educa- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  matters. 
Colonel  Davis 
himself,  while  of 
great  business  ac- 
tivity, was,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  old 
bridge  petition,  of 
(  )ctober  7,  1788, 
the  body  of  which 
is  in  his  handwrit- 
ing, a  man  who 
could  wield  the 
pen  as  well  as  the 
axe.  Before  his 
coming     to     Ver- 


gregationalists.  The 
tional  Church  in  Montpelier  was  or- 
ganized July  20,  1808,  with  seven- 
teen members,  and  Rev.  Chester 
Wright,  who  was  ordained  August  16, 
1809,  and  dismissed  December  22, 
1830,  became  the  first  pastor.  There 
were  admitted  during  his  pastorate 
four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers, and  the  "Old  Brick  Church"  was 
erected  in  1820.  Rev.  Samuel  Hop- 
kins was  pastor  from  1831  to  1835; 
Rev.  Buel  W.  Smith  from  1836  to 
1840;  and  Rev.  John  Gridley  from 
1 84 1  to  1846.  Then  followed  the  long 
pastorate  of  Rev.  William  H.  Lord, 
D.  D.,  extending  over  thirty  years. 
The  present  large  church  known  as 
Bethany  Church  was  built  after  Mr. 
Lord  had  been  here  about  twenty 
years.  Mr.  Lord  died  in  1877  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Hincks,  who 
was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gallagher. 
For  some  years  Rev.  Norman  Seaver, 
D.  D.,  has  been  pastor  of  this  church 
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and  has  kept  its  pulpit  to  the  high 
standard  of  its  past.  The  Methodists, 
who  had  held  meetings  for  many 
years,  in  1826  built  a  meeting-house 
at  the  Center,  and  in  1837  one  in  the 
village.  Trinity  Methodist  Church 
built  its  present  house  of  worship 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  present 
pastor,  earnest  and  eloquent,  is  Rev. 
Andrew  Gillies.  Beginning  with  El- 
der Ziba  Woodworth  the  Free  Will 
Baptists  had  several  preachers  during 
the  seventy-five  years  succeeding  the 
settlement  of  the  town.  In  1865  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Montpelier  was  or- 
ganized, and  its  present  church  build- 
ing, on  School  street,  begun  in  1870, 
was  dedicated  in  1873.  Rev.  W.  A. 
Davison  is  the  pastor.  A  second  Con- 
gregational Church  was  organized  in 
1835,  which  built  for  a  house  of  wor- 
ship the  structure  on  State  street,  after- 
wards long  known  as  Village  Hall. 
Rev.  Sherman  Kellogg  was  for  some 
years  the  pastor,  but  in  1848  this 
church  dissolved,  some  of  its  members 
going  back  to  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  some  going  to  the 
Methodist  Church.  The  Universalists 
early  organized  a  society  at  the  Center 
and  in  183 1  one  in  the  village.  Later 
thev  organized  a  third  society,  which 
still  exists,  in  Fast  Montpelier  village. 
In  1865,  under  Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,"  a 
church  was  organized  in  the  village 
by  the  Unitarians  and  Universalists. 
It  is  known  as  the  "Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah," and  its  pastor  since  1869  has 
been  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  a  grand- 
son of  Rev.  Chester  Wright.  So  for 
the  greater  part  of  this  centunr  Mont- 
pelier has  had  the  good  of  earnest  and 
effective  work  in  the  Christian  minis- 
try by  a  "Parson  Wright" — the  grand- 
father and  the  grandson,  the  orthodox 
and  the  liberal :  and  both  in  turn  have 
had  the  respect  and  love  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1842  a  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  was  organized.  Its  first 
church  edifice  was  built  where  the 
"Riverside"  is,  but  from  1868  Christ 
Church  Parish  has  occupied  the  church 
built  thirty  years  ago  opposite  the 
Court  House.    Rev.  George  B.  Man- 
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ser  was  the  first  rector,  and  those  fol- 
lowing him  have  been  Rev.  E.  F.  Put- 
nam, 1850-3;  Rev.  F.  W.  Shelton, 
1854-65;  Rev.  D.  C.  Roberts,  1866-8; 
Rev.  William  J.  Harris,  1869-70;  Rev. 
Andrew  Hull,  1871-9;  Rev.  H.  F.  Hill, 
1879-89;  Rev.  James  C.  Flanders, 
1889-91;  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Lewis,  the 
present  rector,  who  has  just  completed 
seven  years  of  most  faithful  and  valu- 
able work  in  the  parish.  The  Roman 
Catholics  since  1850  have  held  regu- 
lar church  services  in  Montpelier. 
Their  church  is  known  as  St.  Augus- 
tine's, and  has  the  largest  congrega- 
tion in  the  city.  They  are  building,  to 
take  the  place  of  their  brick  church  on 
Court  street  a  new  granite  church  on 
Barre  street,  and  their  present  priest, 
Rev.  William  J.  O'Sullivan,  has  been 
the^  moving  spirit  in  this  undertaking, 
which  for  years  he  has  untiringly 
pushed  with  the  energy  and  power  that 
mark  his  pastorate. 

While  the  pursuit  of  business  enter- 
prises has  been  the  characteristic  of 
Montpelier,  it  has  all  its  days  cared  for 
education.  Montpelier  Academy  was 
chartered  in  1800,  and  soon  work  was 
begun  by  it.  Instruction  other  than  in 
the  district  schools  was  also  given  by 
Joshua  Y.  Vail  in  1807.  Mr.  Vail's  se- 
lect school  and  the  early  academical 
instruction  were  followed  in  1813  by 
changing  the  Academy  charter  to  the 
charter  of  Washington  County  Gram- 
mar School.  This  school  had  its  home 
on  upper  Main  street  for  many  years. 
The  bridge  that  crosses  Worcester 
Branch  near  its  site  is  still  known  as 
the  Academy  Bridge,  and  it  has  no 
other  material  monument.  The  Gram- 
mar School  and  the  district  schools 
were  in  1859  united  under  the  name 
of  the  Union  School.  A  large  build- 
ing was  then  erected  at  the  head  of 
School  street  for  the  combined  edu- 
cational institution,  and  in  1800  a  large 
addition  was  made  to  this  building. 
Mr.  Southmavd's  name  is  one  of  those 
remembered  from  the  old  academv  or 
errammar  school  davs,  and  D.  D.  Gor- 
ham  gave  the  Union  School  a  good 
name  in  the  early  years  of  its  exist- 


ence. From  1885  to  1889  Joseph  A. 
De  Boer  was  the  principal,  and  under 
him  the  school  came  to  be  highly  effi- 
cient as  an  educational  power  in  the 
state.  Mr.  De  Boer  resigned  to  take 
the  place  of  actuary  in  the  National 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which 
he  is  now  secretary  and  actuary.  Mr. 
S.  J.  Blanpied,  who  died  in  March, 
1897,  while  principal  of  the  school, 
had  conducted  it  with  success  for  some 
years.  Mr.  N.  J.  Whitehill,  who 
taught  for  several  years  at  West  Ran- 
dolph, or  as  it  is  now  named,  Ran- 
dolph, has  been  for  somewhat  more 
than  a  year  the  principal.  St.  Mi- 
chael's School  is  a  largely  patronized 
parochial  school  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  Newbury  Semi- 
nary, founded  in  1833,  was  the  leading 
Academy  under  conduct  of  the  Metho- 
dists for  many  years.  A  more  central 
location  was  desired,  and  in  1868  its 
home  was  changed  to  Montpelier.  It 
is  now  Montpelier  Seminary,  and  its 
buildinsrs  stand  upon  Seminary  Hill. 
Rev.  William  M.  Newton  is  the  princi- 
pal. The  seminary  has  the  good  will 
and  support  of  the  Methodists  of  al- 
most the  entire  state,  and  well  deserves 
their  favor. 

From  the  days  of  Philip  Vincent 
and  Rebecca  Peabody,  who  healed  the 
sick  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to 
those  of  J.  E.  Macomber  and  Dean  G. 
Kemp,  Montpelier  has  had  the  great 
good  fortune  to  have  physicians  whom 
neither  summer's  heat  nor  winter's 
cold,  nor  storm  nor  night  could  keep 
away  from  the  bed-side  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Doctor  Macomber  and  Doctor 
Kemp  were  the  last  of  the  long  line 
to  "die  in  harness"  —  the  former  in 
1896  and  the  latter  September  3,  1898. 
Dr.  Edward  Lamb,  in  the  typhus  fever 
epidemics  of  1806  and  18 13  and  in  the 
spotted  fever  epidemic  of  181 1,  did 
work  that  still  lingers  in  tradition. 
Other  physicians  of  note  were  James 
Spalding,  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  F.  W.  Ad- 
ams (who  mended  bodies  and  made 
books  and  violins),  and  in  late  years 
Sumner  Putnam,  G.  N.  Brigham,  T. 
H.  Woodward,  C.  M.  Chandler,  J.  M. 
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Templeton  and  Drs.  Macomber  and 
Kemp.  The  doctors  now  in  practice 
are  A.  B.  Bisbee,  C.  E.  Chandler,  J.  G. 
D.equoy,  H.  A.  Fiske,  W.  L.  Goodell, 
C.  N.  Hunt,  M.  F.  McGuire  and  Min- 
nie S.  Marshall,  representing  the  "old 
school;"  H.  S.  Boardman,  I.  H.  Fiske, 
Homceopathists;  H.  E.  Templeton 
and  P.  L.  Templeton  of  the  Eclectic 
school;  and  E.  E.  Beeman  and  W.  W. 
Brock  of  the  school  of  Osteopathy. 
It  is  possible  that  there  are  others  and 
the  above  classification  may  not  be 
absolutely  correct. 

Charles  Bulkley  was  the  first  law- 
yer, and  Cyrus  Ware,  who  came  here 


in  1799,  was  the  second.  Judge  Ware's 
youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Joel  Foster, 
is  still  living  and  resides  in  Montpelier. 
Mr.  Ware  was  the  Montpelier  repre- 
sentative in  the  general  assembly  in 
1805,  and  to  his  efforts,  seconded  by 
those  of  David  Wing,  Jr.,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  was  due  the  passage  of 
the  act  making  Montpelier  the  capital 
of  the  state.  Up  to  this  time  the  road 
to  Burlington  went  where  Court  street 
and  the  present  State  House  now  are. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  what 
is  now  State  street  was  laid  out  and  the 
old  State  House  and  old  Pavilion  were 
built,  the  old  State  House  being  to  the 
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northwest  of  the  site  of  the  Pavilion 
Hotel.  A  new  State  House  of  granite 
on  the  present  site  was  begun  in  1832 
and  first  occupied  in  1836.  This  was 
burned  January  6,  1857,  and  the  pres- 
ent State  House  was  erected  within 
the  next  few  years  and  first  occupied 
in  1859.  In  1885-6  an  annex  was 
built  which  contains  the  State  Li- 
brary, the  rooms  of  the  Vermont  His- 
torical Society  and  the  Supreme  Court 
room. 

The  first  tavern  was  built  for  Colonel 
Davis  by  James  Hawkins  in  1793.  It 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  Union 
House  and  where  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  now  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  School  streets.  The  second 
tavern  was  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Main  street  about  opposite  the  begin- 
ning of  Barre  street  and  was  built  in 
1800.  It  was  first  called  the  "Hutch- 
ins  Tavern,"  and  afterwards  for  many 
years  was  known  as  the  "Shepard  Tav- 
ern." The  old  -Pavilion  was  built  so  as 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  first  session 
of  the  Legislature  held  here  in  1808. 
Daniel  P.  Thompson,  then  a  boy,  was 
present  on  that  first  "Election  Day," 
which  in  other  states  would  be  called 
"Inauguration  Day,"  and  has  given  a 
very  graphic  description  of  it  in  his 
History  of  Montpelier.  The  present 
Pavilion  Hotel  was  built  in  1875  and 
opened  in  February,  1876. 

In  18 10  a  new  county  by  the  name 
of  Jefferson  was  incorporated,  with 
Montpelier  as  its  shire  town.  The 
name  was  changed  in  1813  to  Wash- 
ington County.  The  first  court  in 
the  new  county  was  held  Monday, 
December  2,  181 1,  in  the  old  State 
House. 

In  the  clays  of  the  first  Court,  Col. 
James  H.  Langdon  was  the  leading 
merchant.  Co1  Ion  el  Langdon  died 
in  183 1  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 
His  son,  James  Robbins  Langdon, 
who  died  in  Montpelier,  September 
20,  1895,  was  during  his  whole  busi- 
ness life  the  leading  man  in  Mont- 
pelier in  financial  matters,  being  large- 
ly interested  in  railroads  and  in  bank- 
ing.    Whatever  at  various  times  was 


the  corporate  name  of  the  bank  of 
which  he  was  president,  it  was  always 
known  as  the  "Langdon  Bank." 

Samuel  Prentiss,  the  third  Mont- 
pelier lawyer,  born  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  March  31,  1782,  grew  up 
in  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  began  the  study  of  law  which  he 
finished  in  Brattleboro.  He  came  to 
Montpelier  in  May,  1803,  and  married 
Lucretia  Houghton  of  Northfield, 
Massachusetts,  October  3,  1804.  There 
were  twelve  children  of  this  marriage. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  were  alike  an 
honor  to  Montpelier.  In  1825  Mr. 
Prentiss  became  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  1829  chief  judge 
of  that  court.  From  March  4,  1831, 
to  1842,  he  was  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  and  in  the  last 
named  year  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  United  States  District  Court, 
which  office  he  held  to  his  death,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1857. 

William  Upham,  whose  parents 
lived  on  a  farm  near  Montpelier  Cen- 
ter, was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this 
county,  December  term,  1812.  He  be- 
came a  famous  jury  lawyer  and  was 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  March  4,  1843,  to  January  14, 
1853,  when  he  died  in  Washington. 
Lucius  B.  Peck  as  well  as  Mr.  Upham 
read  law  with  Mr.  Prentiss  and  was  for 
a  third  of  a  century  the  leader  of  the 
bar  of  Washington  County.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1847  to 
1851.  Stoddard  B.  Colby,  of  the  firm 
of  Peck  and  Colby,  read  law  with  Mr. 
Upham  and  was  a  lawyer  of  great 
power  with  juries.  Mr.  Peck  said  of 
him:  "Give  him  a  case  with  neither 
law  nor  fact  on  his  side,  and  he  would 
win  where  another  man  would  never 
dream  of  trying  it." 

Isaac  Fletcher  Redfield,  though 
never  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Wash- 
ington County,  lived  in  Montpelier 
for  eleven  years  after  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  twenty-five 
years,  the  last  eight  of  which  he  was 
chief  judge.  I 
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younger  brother  of  Isaac  F.  Redneld, 
with  whom  he  read  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Orleans  County,  and  in 
1848  moved  to  Montpelier,  where  he 
practiced  until  his  election  as  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1870.  He 
declined  a  reelection  in  1884,  and  in 
1888  died  in  Chicago,  whence  he  was 
brought  to  Montpelier  for  burial. 

Jonathan  Peckham  Miller,  who 
practiced  law  in  Montpelier  from  May 
term,  1831,  to  his  death,  February  17, 
1847,  was  a  knight  errant  of  the  olden 
time  projected  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  born  in  Randolph,  Ver- 
mont, February  24,  1797,  went  in  the 
Randolph  company  to  the  battle  of 
Plattsburgh  in  1814,  and  in  1817  en- 
listed in  the  regular  army,  in  which  lie 
served  two  years.  He  then  fitted  for 
college  and  was  still  a  student  at  Bur- 
lington when  the  college  buildings 
burned  May  24,  1824.  He  sailed  for 
Greece,  August  21,  1824,  and  became 
a  colonel  in  the  Greek  service.  Fear 
was  unknown  to  him.  After  his  re- 
turn to  Vermont  he  went  back  to 
Greece  to  distribute  a  shipload  dona- 
tion to  the  suffering  women,  children, 
old  men  and  non-combatants.  This 
service  he  performed  with  skill  and 
courage  and  returned  to  Montpelier  in 
1828.  Colonel  Miller  was  a  good  law- 
yer, but  so  much  a  man  of  affairs  that 
he  did  not  devote  his  entire  time  to  his 
profession.  He  was  an  earnest  aboli- 
tionist, and  by  his  personal  courage 
once  prevented  a  mob  from  maltreat- 
ing Samuel  J.  May. 

Charles  W.  Willard,  able  lawyer  and 
editor,  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
1869  t0  l875,  and  died  lamented  in 
1880.  Charles  Reed,  Charles  H. 
Heath,  Joseph  A.  Wing  and  Stephen 
C.  Shurtleff  are  well  remembered  for 
their  excellence  in  their  profession  as 
are  Timothy  Merrill,  F.  F.  Merrill  and 
others  of  an  older  time. 

The  newspapers  of  Montpelier, 
from  the  first  one  in  1&06  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  maintained  a  high  place 
in  the  press  of  the  state.  Among  the 
editors  of  note  were  the  elder  Walton. 
E.  P.  Walton,  Jr.,  who  was  member 


of  congress  from  1857  to  1863,  Charles 
W.  Willard,  Joseph  Poland,  Hiram 
Atkins  and  others.  The  present  news- 
papers are  the  Vermont  Watchman,  the 
Argus  and  Patriot,  published  weekly; 
the  Evening  Argus  and  Montpelier  Rec- 
ord, evening  dailies;  and  the  daily 
morning  issue  of  the  Watchman. 

The  Bank  of  Montpelier  was  found- 
ed in  1826  and  the  Vermont  Bank  in 
1849.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion they  were  succeeded  by  the  Mont- 
pelier National  Bank  and  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montpelier.  James  R. 
Langdon  was  president  of  the  Mont- 
pelier National  Bank  until  his  death 
in  1895,  since  when  Albert  Tuttle  has 
been  its  president.  The  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  is  Charles 
Dewey.  The  Montpelier  Savings 
Bank  &  Trust  Company  was  founded 
in  1870,  and  Homer  W.  Heaton  has 
been  president  from  its  organization. 
The  Capital  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  was  chartered  in  1890,  and 
of  this  T.  J.  Deavitt  is  president. 

Montpelier  has  been  a  center  of  well 
conducted  insurance  business  for 
many  years.  In  1828  the  Vermont 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  was 
organized  of  which  Col.  Fred  E.  Smith 
is  now  president.  The  Union  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  was  char- 
tered in  1874.  Its  president  is  James 
W.  Brock.  The  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  was  founded  fifty  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Julius  Y.  Dewey.  Charles 
Dewey  is  its  president. 

The  city  has  an  excellent  system  of 
water  works,  the  water  being  taken 
from  a  reservoir  fed  from  Berlin  Pond, 
or  Mirror  Lake.  Not  only  is  water 
supplied  for  public  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  the  overplus  is  used  in  af- 
fording power  for  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. 

The  oldest  and  best  known  manu- 
facturing establishment  is  that  of  the 
Lane  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
sends  out  saw-mills  and  other  wood- 
working machinery  not  only  to  va- 
rious states  of  the  Union,  but  to  South 
America,  the  eastern  continent,  and 
Australia.     This  company  was  estab- 
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lished  some  thirty  years  ago  by  Gen. 
P.  P.  Pitkin,  Dennis  Lane  and  James 
W.  Brock,  and  first  did  business  as  a 
partnership  under  the  name  of  Lane, 
Pitkin  &  Brock.  The  Colton  Manu- 
facturing Company,  on  the  Berlin 
side,  employs  many  hands;  and  the 
development  of  the  granite  quarries  in 
Barre  within  the  last  eighteen  years 
has  not  only  built  up  the  city  of  Barre 
but  has  brought  to  Montpelier  many 
firms  and  corporations  engaged  in 
cutting  granite  work.  It  is  probable 
that  the  granite  industry  to-day  em- 
ploys more  hands  in  Montpelier  than 
any  other  business. 

The  post  office  building,  which  also 
contains  a  court  room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  United  States  Courts, 
was  built  in  1885.  The  courts  for 
Washington  County  were  held  in  the 
old  State  House  until  1818,  when  a 
county  court  house  was  built  to  the 
north  of  the  Pavilion.  This  court 
house  was  given  up  and  a  new  one 
built  in  1842.  The  new  one  so  built 
was  soon  burned,  and  its  successor 
was  enlarged  in  1879.  It  was  par- 
tially burned  in  1880  and  was  repaired 
the  same  year,  constituting  the  court 
house  as  it  now  stands.  It  has  occu- 
pied its  present  site  at  the  corner  of 
State  and  Elm  streets  for  fifty-six 
years. 

A  circulating  library  was  begun  in 
Montpelier  in  1794.  About  18 14  an- 
other library  was  established.  In 
1885  the  Montpelier  Public  Library 
Association  was  formed,  and  still 
exists.  In  1894  the  building  of  the 
Kellogg-Hubbard  Library  was  begun 
and  this  new  library  was  completed 
and  opened  in  1895.  The  cost  of  the 
grounds  and  building  was  about  $60,- 
000.  The  library  is  one  of  the  best  in 
the  state.  The  Kellogg-Hubbard  Li- 
brary is  incorporated  and  holds  its 
property  in  trust  for  the  inhabitants 
of  Montpelier. 

In  1895  Thomas  W.  Wood,  a  na- 
tive of  Montpelier  and  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
established  an  art  gallery  in  Mont- 
pelier in  connection  with  the  Young 


Men's  Christian  Association  and  the 
Montpelier  Public  Library  Associa- 
tion. 

Homer  W.  Heaton  in  1895  and 
1896  erected  a  hospital  building  on 
the  northern  part  of  Seminary  Hill, 
and  deeded  the  property  to  trustees 
who  were  incorporated  in  1896  as  the 
Heaton  Hospital.  A  new  wing  has 
been  added  to  the  hospital  building 
during  the  present  year  and  its  cost 
defrayed  by  Mr.  Heaton.  The  city 
appropriates  $2,000  annually  to  the 
hospital.  Mr.  Heaton  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Washington  County 
bar.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  August 
25,  181 1 ;  studied  law  with  J.  P.  Miller 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  No- 
vember, 1835. 

The  Apollo  Club  is  the  leading  as- 
sociation organized  in  the  city  for 
social  objects. 

The  first  railroad  train  to  run  into 
Montpelier  came  over  the  Vermont 
Central  line  June  20,  1849.  About 
1873  the  Montpelier  and  Wells  River 
Railroad  was  completed,  and  branches 
have  been  since  built  from  Montpelier 
to  Barre  by  both  the  Central  and  Wells 
River  roads,  the  Central  branch  ex- 
tending now  to  Williamstown  and  the 
Wells  River  branch  connecting  with 
a  railroad  that  makes  a  circle  among 
the  granite  quarries. 

Since  in  1886  the  use  of  gas  for 
street  lights  was  abandoned,  electric 
lights  have  been  used  instead.  There 
are  now  two  electric  plants,  that  of  the 
Consolidated  Lighting  Company, 
whose  power  is  furnished  by  the  Wi- 
nooski  at  the  Pioneer  Mills,  supple- 
mented by  steam;  and  that  of  J.  S. 
Viles,  who  has  built  very  substantial 
electric  works  at  Middlesex,  the 
power  being  supplied  from  the  waters 
of  the  Winooski  at  his  dam  in  Middle- 
sex Narrows.  The  Consolidated 
Company  is  about  to  put  in  a  dam 
and  an  extensive  plant  at  Bolton  Falls 
some  eighteen  miles  below  Mont- 
pelier and  twelve  miles  below  Middle- 
sex. 

In  1897-8  was  constructed  the 
Barre    and    Montpelier    Street    Rail- 
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way.  Its  cars  began  running  reg- 
ularly about  July  1,  1898,  and 
the  number  of  passengers  carried 
has  exceeded  expectation. 

Montpelier  furnished  its  full  share 
of  soldiers  in  the  war  for  the  Union 
and  the  hall  of  Brooks  Post  of  the 
Grand  Army  is  a  place  for  frequent 
reunions  of  the  veterans.  Company 
H  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Vermont 
Volunteers  is  just  back  from  Camp 
Thomas  at  Chickamauga  for  muster 
out.  Col.  O.  D.  Clark  of  the  First 
Regiment  and  Adjutant  A.  G.  Eaton 
were  Montpelier  men. 

The  division  of  the  old  town  of 
Montpelier  into  the  two  towns  of  Mont- 
pelier and  East  Montpelier  took  place 
in  1848,  and  the  town  of  Montpelier 
was  chartered  as  a  city  at  the  legisla- 
tive session  of  1894.  This  city  charter 
went  into  effect  March  1,  1895, 
George  W.  Wing  being  the  first 
mayor.  John  H.  Senter  is  mayor  at 
the  present  time.  The  city's  last  rep- 
resentative, William  A.  Lord,  was 
speaker  of  the  House  in  1896  and 
Harlan  W.  Kemp  is  the  present  rep- 
resentative of  Montpelier  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly. 

It  is  a  far  cry  back  to  that  Thanks- 
giving night  in  1791  when  Theophilus 
Wilson  Brooks  of  Montpelier,  and 
Betsey  Hobart  of  Berlin,  were 
drowned  in  the  Onion  river  after  the 
Thanksgiving  ball  held  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Davis;  but  in  all  the  inter- 
vening days  the  town  has  gone  for- 
ward, as  is  the  habit  of  most  New 
England  towns,  to  better  conditions 
and  with  retention,  in  somewhat  mod- 
ified form  but  in  real  substance,  of  the 
old  New  England  characteristics  and 
virtues.  That  same  river  by  the  way, 
some  sixty  years  after  the  tragic  night 
of  December,  1791,  came  near  drown- 
ing a  Montpelier  lad,  then  in  his 
teens,  whose  name  was  George 
Dewey. 

Simeon  Dewey,  William  Dewey 
and  Israel  Dewey  from  Hanover,  N. 
H.,  were  early  settlers  in  Berlin,  their 
farms  being  near  Dog  river,  two  or 
three  miles  up  from  its  mouth.    It  was 


with  Israel  Dewey,  his  brother-in-law, 
that  Daniel  Baldwin  in  1803,  a  boy  of 
eleven  years,  was  living;  and  Daniel's 
home-going  from  a  neighbor's  of  an 
evening  was  the  cause  of  the  famous 
Berlin  wolf-hunt.  The  neighbor  gave 
Daniel  a  fire-brand  in  part  to  light  his 
way  and  in  part  to  keep  off  the  wolves. 
The  wolves  sure  enough  began  to 
howl  and  come,  and  Daniel  waved  his 
fire-brand  and  used  his  legs  and  came 
to  his  destination  in  safety,  but  in 
alarming  proximity  to  the  fierce 
beasts,  who  had  only  been  kept  from 
him  by  the  fear  of  his  fire-brand.  The 
men  of  the  town  turned  out  in  a  day 
or  two  and  by  concerted  action  cor- 
ralled and  killed  most  of  the  wolves. 
Daniel  lived  to  be  one  of  Montpelier's 
most  honored  citizens,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Vermont  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  and  its  president  for 
many  years,  but  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  in  1881,  he  never  forgot  his 
race  with  the  wolves  on  the  banks  of 
Dog  river. 

Julius  Yemans  Dewey,  a  son  of 
Simeon,  was  born  in  Berlin,  studied 
medicine,  settled  in  Montpelier  and 
was,  until  about  fifty  years  of  age,  in 
active  practice.  He  then  founded 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  its  suc- 
cess. By  his  first  wife,  Mary  Perrin, 
he  left  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Charles,  Edward,  George  and  Mary, 
now  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Greeley,  three  of 
these  now  living  in  Montpelier  and 
the  other  in  the  United  States  as  to  be 
bounded. 

George  Dewey  was  born  in  Mont- 
pelier, December  26,  1837,  in  a  house 
now  moved  farther  down  State  street, 
but  which  then  stood  where  Edward 
Dewey  now  resides,  directly  opposite 
the  State  House.  He  went  to  school 
here  in  Montpelier,  then  to  Morrisville 
Academy  and  then  for  two  years  he 
attended  Norwich  University,  a  mili- 
tary school  which  has  been  of  great 
value  to  the  good  name  of  Vermont 
in  war.  In  1854  he  went  to  the  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  where  he 
graduated  in  1858.    In  the  Civil  War 
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he  saw  much  service,  a  good  share  of 
it  under  Farragut.  After  the  war  for 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  his  service 
was  of  the  usual  kind  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  a  naval  officer,  promotion  com- 
ing step  by  step. 

He  married  October  24,  1867,  Su- 
san B.  Goodwin,  a  daughter  of  Ex- 
Governor  Ichabod  Goodwin  of  New 
Hampshire.  •  They  had  one  son, 
George  Goodwin  Dewey,  born  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  December  23,  1872, 
who  is  now  with  the  firm  of  Joy, 
Langdon  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Dewey  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  De- 
cember 28,  1872.  George  Dewey  was 
an  energetic  boy  and  not  of  Quaker 
habit.  After  the  Rebellion  was  over 
he  used  the  long  years  of  peace  in  pre- 
paring himself  for  further  service  in 
war  if  war  should  come  again. 
This  year  the  opportunity  came  and 
the  man  was  ready, — brave,  cool, 
chary  of  words,  but  certain  in  deeds. 
The  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  with  its  in- 
termission for  breakfast,  was  not  a 
mushroom  growth  of  the  night  before, 
but  the  fruit  of  a  lifetime  of  faithful 
preparation  for  the  performance  of  a 
high  duty  for  which  the  time  might  or 
might  not  come.  Study  and  foresight 
and  care  so  brought  result  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  Sunday  in  May, 
whose  morning  opened  the  gates  of  the 
Orient  to  the  republic  of  the  Occident, 
good  Parson  Lewis  in  the  Commo- 
dore's home  church  read  the  collect 
of  thanksgiving  for  victory  at  sea. 
Montpelier  counts  too  as  one  of  her 
sons,  this  one  by  adoption,  Captain 
Charles  E.  Clark,  of  the  Oregon. 

Vain  genealogies  are  an  abomina- 
tion and  a  nuisance  and  all  genealo- 
gies are  a  burden  to  the  searcher;  but 
running  the  line  of  descent  of  an  old 
New  England  family  down  from  its 
first  comer  from  England  in  many 
cases  gives  an  epitome  of  the  course 
of  settlement  of  a  large  part  of  New 
England.  This  is  true  of  the  line  of 
George  Dewey's  New  England  an- 
cestry. His  is  the  ninth  generation 
from  the  first  settler,  and  the  gen- 
erations  are   these: 


1.  Thomas  Dewey  came  under 
Rev.  John  Warham  from  Sandwich 
in  Kent,  England,  to  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1633.  Two  or  three  years 
later  he  moved  with  others  of  the  con- 
gregation to  Windsor,  Conn.  There 
he  married  widow  Frances  Clark,  had 
five  children,  died,  and  was  buried 
April  2y,  1648. 

2.  Sergeant  Josiah  Dewey,  born 
at  Windsor,  baptized  October  10, 
1641;  married  November  6,  1662, 
Hepsibah  Lyman;  lived  at  North- 
ampton and  Westfield,  Mass.,  and 
died  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1732. 

3.  Josiah  Dewey,  Jr.,  born  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  December  24, 
1666;  married  January  15,  1690, 
Mehitable  Miller;  died  at  Lebanon, 
Conn. 

4.  William  Dewey,  born  at  West- 
field,  Mass.,  January,  1691;  married 
July  2,  1 713,  Mercy  Bailey;  died  No- 
vember 10,  1759. 

5.  Simeon  Dewey,  born  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  May  1,  1718;  married 
March  29,  1739,  Anna  Phelps;  died  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  March  2,  175 1. 

6.  William  Dewey,  born  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  January  11,  1745;  married 
in  1768,  Rebecca  Carrier;  died  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  June  10,  1813. 

7.  Capt.  Simeon  Dewey,  born  at 
Hebron,  Conn.,  August  20,  1770;  mar- 
ried February  27,  1794,  Prudence  Ye- 
mans;  died  at  Berlin,  Vt.,  January  1 1, 
1863. 

8.  Julius  Yemans  Dewey,  born  at 
Berlin,  Vt.,  August  22,  1801 ;  married 
June  9,  1825,  Mary  Perrin;  died  at 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  May  29,  1877.  Dr. 
Dewey  after  the  decease  of  his  first 
wife  married  August  3,  1845,  Susan 
Edson  Tarbox  and  after  her  decease 
married  March  9,  1855,  Susan  E.  G. 
Lilley. 

9.  George  Dewey,  born  in  Mont- 
pelier, Vt,  December  26,   1837. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  within  the 
"palisado"  of  Windsor,  upon  the  lot 
next  south  of  the  northeast  cor- 
ner lot,  lived  Matthew  Grant,  the  re- 
corder or  first  town  clerk  of  Windsor, 
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while  upon  the  first  lot  north  of  this 
corner  lot  and  without  the  palisado 
lived  Thomas  Dewey.  So  that  for 
ten  or  eleven  years  before  Thomas 
Dewey's  death,  in  1648,  Matthew  and 
Thomas  lived  about  ten  rods  from 
each  other.  Matthew  came  from 
England  and  General  Grant  was  one 
of  his  descendants. 

Dr.  Stiles  in  his  History  of  Windsor 
explains  the  "palisado"  thus:  "Upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Pequot  war,  in 
1637,  the  Windsor  people,  as  a  precau- 
tion against  surprisal  by  the  Indians, 
surrounded  their  dwellings  with  a  for- 
tification or  palisado";  and  elsewhere 
he  says:  "The  Palisado  Green,  the  ver- 
itable, shrine  of  Windsor  history  and 
romance.  Very  pleasant  it  is  as  we 
see  it  now  in  the  warm  sunset  light  of 
a  summer  day,  lined  with  noble  trees, 
behind  whose  waving  tracery  neat  and 
elegant  dwellings  assert  the  presence 
of  happy  homes.  On  this  spot,  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  our  fathers 
dwelt.  Here  protected  by  the  rude  log 
defense  which  their  own  hands  had 
thrown  up,  they  slept  secure  from  sav- 
age foe.  Here  stood  the  meeting-house 
wherein  the  gentle  Warharn  and  the 


earnest  Huit  preached  and  prayed. 
Here,  too,  was  the  little  village  grave- 
yard close  under  the  palisado  wail, 
where,  one  by  one,  they  put  off  life's 
toils  and  cares  and  laid  them  down  to 
an  eternal  rest." 

Old  Windsor  is  one  of  the  very 
great  grandmothers  of  Montpelier, 
and  the  lines  of  descent  of  the  little 
city  encompassed  about  by  the  green 
hills  of  Vermont  run  back  to  many  an- 
other old  town  of  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land. Montpelier  is  a  place  of  thrift,  of 
progress  and  of  happy  homes.  Those 
who  dwell  within  her  borders  love  her, 
and  hope  that  she  will  keep  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  she  has  kept  in  the  past,  fairly 
true  to  the  virtues  of  her  old  New 
England  ancestry,  and  when  her  sons 
and  daughters  are  done  with  the  du- 
ties and  pleasures  and  the  happy 
homes  of  life,  there  remains  for  the 
mortal  part  of  one  and  all  her  "Eden 
of  the  Dead,"  Green  Mount  Cemetery, 
which  her  poet  Eastman  called: 

"This  fairest  spot  of  hill  and  glade, 

Where  blooms  the  flower  and  waves  the 
tree, 
And  silver  streams  delight  the  shade." 
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AS  sturdy  Pilgrims  planted  restless  corn 
To  wave  concealing  o'er  their  murdered  braves. 
We  hide  with  careless  words  our  secret  graves, 
Lest  silence  bare  a  hope  forlorn. 


A  WOMAN   AND    HER   SON. 

By  Imogen  Clark. 


SHALL  be  at  the  sta- 
tion at  six,  waiting  for 
you.  The  train  leaves  at 
six-thirty." 

Judith  Thorpe  read 
thus  far;  then,  with  a 
quick  gesture,  she 
crushed  the  paper  between  her  hands 
and,  stooping,  laid  it  on  the  crackling 
logs.  Released  from  the  tension  of  her 
grasp,  and  as  if  new  life  were  given  to 
it  by  the  breath  of  the  fire,  the  paper  un- 
curled slowly  like  some  sentient  thing. 
The  woman  stood  back  gazing  at  it, 
half  in  horror,  as  the  blue  light  crept 
along  its  edges  and,  surging  up  into  a 
blaze,  disclosed  a  few  words. 

"At  six-thirty,"  she  read  again. 
They  seemed  to  burn  their  way  into 
her  very  being,  —  for  long  after  the 
message  had  become  a  handful  of 
ashes  she  could  see  them  everywhere. 
She  found  herself  repeating  them  me- 
chanically; and  the  sound  of  her  voice 
in  the  quiet  room  startled  her.  She 
glanced  over  her  shoulder  to  make 
sure  that  the  whisper  did  not  come 
from  some  intruder;  there  was  some- 
thing strangely  unfamiliar  in  the 
whole  proceeding. 
"At  six-thirty!' 
rang, 

continued.  As  if  she  could  forget  what 
the  words  meant!  She  threw  back  her 
head  defiantly  and  took  in,  with  a 
sweep  of  her  eyes,  the  details  of  the 
beautiful  room.  "Six-thirty"  meant 
freedom,  she  told  herself  beneath  her 
breath.  Then  'her  glance  sought  the 
clock.  It  was  almost  four;  there  were 
two  long  hours  to  be  lived  through 
somehow  before  it  was  necessary  to 
start  for  that  train  that  left  at  six- 
thirty.  She  threw  herself  into  the 
chair  by  her  writing-table.  She  had 
denied  herself  to  all  visitors,  for  the 
idea  of  society  was  intolerable.  She 
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the  words 


She  would  go  mad  if  the  thing- 


had  given  her  orders  for  the  day  long 
before, — there  would  be  no  dinner 
except  in  the  servants'  quarters,  as 
master  and  mistress  were  dining  out; 
but  breakfast  would  be  at  the  same 
hour  next  morning.  It  was  too  early 
to  dress; — and  she  had  granted  her 
woman  a  holiday,  and  would  have  to 
depend  upon  her  own  efforts,  or  call  in 
Maggie,  the  housemaid.  Some  indig- 
nant words  of  Bennet's  about  Mag- 
gie flashed  through  her  mind,  and  she 
smiled,  partly  at  them  and  partly  at  the 
thought  that  she  would  not  require 
Maggie's  assistance.  The  smile  grew 
bitter.  Clearly,  Judith  Thorpe's  mind 
was  not  to  be  diverted  by  her  toilet. 

Another  thought  occurred  to  her. 
She  might  wander  through  the  house 
and  tender  a  mute  farewell  to  the  in- 
animate objects  she  was  soon  to  leave. 
There  was  one  closed  door  on  the 
third  floor  that  she  had  not  opened 
for  so  long  —  she  did  not  like  to  re- 
member how  long;  she  might  go  now 
and  throw  it  wide.  It  was  no  grue- 
some Bluebeard's  chamber;  it  was  just 
a  simple  room,  where  a  boy's  taste 
had  run  riot,  and  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered with  pictures  of  horses,  dogs  and 
boats  of  every  size  and  hue.  There 
were  gay  prints,  too,  of  football 
matches  with  cheering  crowds  of  on- 
lookers, and  one  beloved  representa- 
tion of  an  intercollegiate  regatta, 
wherein  the  winning  crew  had 
blushed  scarlet  from  head  to  foot,  with 
pride  and  glory.  How  Dick  adored 
those  roseate  giants,  whose  straining 
muscles  out-Samsoned  Samson!  She 
ought  to  bid  them  good-by,  just  for  his 
sake;  she  would  never  see  them  again. 
Her  face  stiffened  and  lost  much  of  its 
beauty;  she  drew  her  breath  hard.  Go 
there?     Impossible! 

The  time  was  so  long!  She  would 
go  crazy  sitting  there  thinking;  she 
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did  not  wish  to  think.  But  those  two 
hours,  —  sixty  minutes  to  the  hour, 
and  sixty  seconds  to  the  minute, — and 
each  one  so  tediously  slow  in  its  go- 
ing! She  fidgeted  with  a  pen,  draw- 
ing odd  shapes  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 
It  was  manifestly  absurd  to  write  a 
note  of  farewell.  That  was  what  they 
-hd  in  novels;  here  in  real  life  it  was 
a  different  matter. 

She  could  not  make  excuses;  she 
had  no  excuse  to  offer.  She  was  sim- 
ply going  away  because  she  was  tired 
of  the  old  life  with  its  unbearable  rou- 
tine; she  wanted  excitement.  It  was 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  she  was  not 
going  alone  or  under  the  escort  of  her 
maid,  —  but  that  was  not  wholly  her 
fault.  Bennet  as  a  traveling  compan- 
ior  to  explore  South  America  or  India 
might  be  safe  and  proper,  although 
an  unlimited  period  in  her  society 
would  not  be  diverting;  and  she  —  Ju- 
dith Thorpe  —  liked  to  be  diverted. 
She  laughed  recklessly.  At  least  she 
was  doing  an  honest  thing  to  go  away 
now  that  matters  had  come  to  this 
pass  between  herself  and  that  other. 
She  would  not  stay  and  listen  to  his 
love-making  under  her  husband's 
roof;  she  had  too  much  respect  for  the 
man  whose  name  she  still  bore,  so  to 
deceive  him. 

After  all,  who  could  really  censure 
her?  Love  is  like  the  wind,  blowing 
where  it  listeth,  not  a  slave  to  man's 
will;  bonds  cannot  hold  him  once  he 
sighs  for  freedom.  She  had  long  since 
given  over  the  farce  of  believing  that 
any  affection  existed  between  her  hus- 
band and  herself.  He  knew  it,  too, — 
and  how  far  apart  they  had  drifted 
since  those  other  happy  times,  he  his 
way,  she  hers,  until  they  were  hope- 
lessly asunder!  They  had  both  been 
to  blame,  though,  busy  now  with  rhe 
ledger  of  her  life,  she  saw  that  the 
greatest  fault  had  been  hers,  saw  it  in 
one  fleeting^  flash  with  the  clearness 
with  which "  the  drowning  man  re- 
views his  life;  and  she  realized  that, 
by  this  further  act  of  hers,  she  was 
putting  any  chance  of  redemption 
beyond  her  reach. 


She  hesitated  a  moment,  touched 
despite  herself  by  a  feeling  unaccount- 
able and  strange.  Then,  suddenly,  in 
letters  of  fire  she  saw  the  words  "At 
six-thirty;"  and  knew  that  in  the  inex- 
orable order  of  things  it  was  too  late 
to  turn  back.  She  threw  the  pen  down 
impatiently.  She  could  not  write;  he 
would  hear  soon  enough  without  any 
sign  from  her.  How?  From  the  ser- 
vants? At  the  club?  In  the  papers? 
What  did  it  matter? 

The  library  door  was  flung  open  by 
an  eager  hand,  and  a  boy  of  twelve 
dashed  into  the  room. 

"Hello,  mummy!"  he  shouted  joy- 
ously. 

Judith  Thorpe  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes. 
He  was  like  some  apparition,  though 
surely  there  was  nothing  ghostly  in  his 
sturdy  little  figure  and  happy,  healthy 
face.  Her  first  nameless  fears  died 
down. 

"You,  Dick!"  she  stammered.  "You 
— how  happens  it  you  are  not  at 
school?"  she  tried  to  speak  sharply. 
"Who  gave  you  permission  to  come 
home?" 

The  child  stood  still,  visibly  dis- 
turbed at  this  greeting.  He  laid  ex- 
pected something  so  different,  — 
kisses  and  laughter  and  little  mother 
cries,  interspersed  with  the  delicious 
nonsense  with  which  she  spiced  her 
talk  for  his  amusement.  The  unpleas- 
ant reality  struck  sharply  across  his 
buoyant  mood;  and  he  swallowed 
quickly  for  fear  the  inconvenient  lump 
in  his  throat  would  choke  him.  The 
woman's  eyes  were  not  blind  to  this; 
but  it  was  part  of  her  punishment  that 
she  could  not  help  him. 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  said,  "old 
Hichens  got  bad  news  last  night.  His 
mother  died  up  there  in  the  country, 
and  he  had  to  go  and  bring  her  home. 
And  Mrs.  Hichens  ain't  what  you'd 
call  strong;  and  Browne  is  down  with 
pleurisy  —  all  the  fellows  are  jolly 
glad  about  that,  Browne  is  such  a  duf- 
fer." Browne  was  the  assistant  mas- 
ter. "So  Mr.  Hichens  said  we 
wouldn't  have  school  for  a  fortnight, 
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and  he'd  be  obliged  if  as  many  of  us 
as  could  would  clear  out,  because  he 
and  Mrs.  Hichens  would  like  the  house 
quiet  for  the  funeral.  So  of  course  we 
toddled.  We  were  all  jolly  sorry  for 
old  Hichens,  though.  He  did  look 
such  a  sight;  his  nose  was  swollen  to 
twice  its  size,  —  and  it  ain't  a  little 
nose  at  any  time,  mummy.  But  I  tell 
you  what,  there  wasn't  a  fellow  in  the 
room  that  didn't  think  better  of  him — 
big  nose,  red  eyes  and  all.  He  wasn't 
ashamed  to  let  us  see  that  he  cared." 

The  breathless  recital  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  woman  murmured  some- 
thing vaguely  sympathetic.  Dick 
hardly  heeded  the  words,  so  engrossed 
was  he  in  his  subject. 

"If  it  had  been  his  aunt,  or  his  sister, 
or  his  grandmother,"  he  went  on, 
coming  nearer  the  table,  " — that  is,  if 
he  has  'em,  —  I  don't  know,  you  see, 
—  and  of  course  at  his  age  he  couldn't 
very  well  have  a  grandmother;  but  if 
he  "'had,  and  she'd  died,  we  fellows 
could  have  begun  our  holidays  in  the 
right  way.  But  his  mother  —  why, 
that  just  took  the  flavor  out  of  every- 
thing! You'd  have  thought  we  were 
all  going  to  our  own  funerals,  from  the 
faces  we  had  on.  We  got  kind  o' 
cheered  up,  though,  the  further  we 
came,  —  and  we  did  have  fun.  All  the 
same,  I  couldn't  keep  the  thought  of 
old  Hichens  out  of  my  head.  It 
seemed  to  be  under  everything,  and  it 
just  popped  in  whenever  we  were 
quiet;  for  Sprague  and  Rogers  came 
with  me,  —  and  when  I'd  listen  to  the 
noise  of  the  train,  and  make  out  my 
tune,  —  you  know  how  it  goes,  —  I'd 
wonder  the  next  minute  if  that's  what 
the  cars  said  to  old  Hichens  going  up 
there  —  for  her.  They  always  say  the 
same  thing  to  me,  because  you  are 
here:  'Mother's  waiting,  Mother's 
waiting/  " 

Judith  Thorpe  pushed  her  chair 
back  with  a  quick  cry.  "It's  enough 
to  drive  one  crazy,"  she  cried,  "and 
you  mustn't  run  on  that  way.  Of 
course  the  wheels  didn't  say  that  to 
Mr.  Hichens.  It's  wrong  to  listen  to 
them,   Dick."     Her  voice  softened  a 


little;  for  the  pain  in  the  boy's  face 
smote  her. 

'T— didn't— know,"  he  faltered.  "Of 
course  I  didn't  tell  the  fellows,  —  for 
that's  just  our  secret;  but  Sprague  al- 
lows they  say  something  to  every  one. 
To  him  they  say:  'I've  got  your  trunk, 
you've  got  your  check;  I've  got  your 
trunk,  you've  got  your  check!'  Try  it, 
mummy;  begin  slow,  as  the  cars  do 
when  they  first  pull  out,  and  then  go 
as  fast  as  you  can.  It's  for  ail  the 
world  like  an  express.     Try." 

'  T've  got  your  —  my  head  aches." 
She  broke  down  pettishly.  The  words 
were  hardly  uttered  before  his  strong 
young  arms  were  about  her,  in  that 
bearlike  hug  she  had  thought  she 
would  never  feel  again,  —  and  his 
kisses  were  being  rained  on  her  face. 
She  clung  to  him,  crying  weakly.  He 
had  the  true  masculine  abhorrence  of 
tears,  and  the  sight  of  her  distress  al- 
most paralyzed  him  for  the  moment; 
then  he  produced  a  grimy  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to 
dry  her  eyes  with  a  certain  amount  of 
gentleness  in  his  clumsy  touch. 

"  'You  must  keep  the  windows  bright, 
If  you'd  see  the  world  aright.'  " 

He  whispered  the  little  nonsense 
lines  as  she  had  often  whispered  them 
to  him  in  times  past,  when  some  child- 
ish sorrow  had  set  wide  the  flood-gates  , 
of  his  tears.  She  tried  to  answer  the 
reassuring  voice  with  a  smile,  as  she 
remembered  he  had  always  done ;  — 
a  faint  smile  that,  struggling  bravely, 
had  gradually  effected  its  mission,  as 
the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  by  its  per- 
sistent shining.  He  had  never  re- 
mained dumb  to  her  appeal,  and  she 
could  not  to  his;  her  cheeks  dimpled 
slightly,  though  her  eyes  were  still 
wet. 

"Better?"  he  asked  cheerily;  and 
back  of  his  encouraging  accents  she 
could  hear  her  own  voice  from  those 
other  years.  She  borrowed  a  bit  of  his 
vernacular. 

"Hunky-dory!" 

He  patted  her  delightedly  on  the 
shoulder.     "That's  my  little  hero!"  he 
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said,  and  then  they  both  laughed,  she 
as  much  of  a  child  as  he. 

"There  ain't  another  mother  like 
you  in  the  world,"  he  declared  rap- 
turously, sitting  down  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair  and  still  clinging  to  her. 
"I've  told  all  the  fellows  about  you, 
and  they  think  you're  a  Number  One! 
Sprague's  mother  is  as  stiff  as  a  ram- 
rod. Think  she'd  say  'Hunky-dory?' 
No  sir-ee,  she'd  wither  him  if  he  so 
much  as  breathed  it  when  she  was  by. 
Sprague  wanted  me  to  stay  with  him 
—  they've  got  bully  links  down  his 
way;  but  I  said  I'd  rather  come 
home.  We'll  have  some  fine  larks, 
won't  we?" 

Even  as  he  spoke,  child  though  he 
was,  he  recognized  the  subtle  intru- 
sion of  some  unaccountable  presence, 
between  them;  something  was  keep- 
ing them  apart.  He  stole  an  anxious 
glance  at  her.  She  was  tracing  idly 
with  a  pencil  upon  her  writing-pad 
and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 

"Won't  we,  mummy?"  he  entreated, 
with  a  pitiful  sinking  of  his  heart. 

"Yes — no — I  don't  know — you 
ought  to  have  gone  with  Sprague.  It's 
dull  here,  with  no  one  of  your  own 
age — " 

"But,"  he  interrupted  —  and  the 
gravity  in  his  voice  was  like  a  dagger's 
thrust  to  her,  "I'd  rather  be  here  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  I  like  it 
best  just  with  you." 

"I  fear  Mr.  Hichens  is  giving  you 
lessons  in  flattery,  and  you'll  end  by 
being  an  accomplished  deceiver.  Who 
would  believe  that  any  boy  in  his 
senses  would  prefer  staying  in  a  quiet 
house  with  a  crotchety  old  woman,  to 
being  with  boys  and  noise  and  joys? 
They  all  go  together." 

He  •  did  not  answer  the  mocking 
tones.  He  was  quite  speechless,  with 
that  strange  swelling  in  his  throat  and 
the  sudden  throbbing  at  his  temples. 
He  couldn't  be  sure  of  anything.  The 
room  looked  about  the  same,  and  she 
seemed  the  same.  There  wasn't  any 
difference  in  her  face;  but  something 
has  surely  happened  to  a  boy's  mother 
when  she  doesn't  say  she  is  glad  to  see 


him,  when  he  has  been  away  for 
months.  The  great  lump  was  rising 
higher ;  it  almost  choked  him ;  he  swal- 
lowed desperately.    Had  he  done  any- 


thing    wrong 


?     he     asked     himself, 


searching  eagerly  in  his  mind  for  some 
key  to  her  conduct.  Had  his  reports 
vexed  her?  They  had  only  been  mid- 
dling good,  he  knew,  for  he  didn't  al- 
ways study,  and  it  was  such  a  tempta- 
tion to  frolic.  Was  she  displeased  with 
the  reports,  or  with  the  trick  he  had 
played  on  Browne?  He  remembered 
that  he  had  written  her  a  full  account 
of  it  in  his  last  letter  but  one,  and  she 
had  ignored  it  completely  in  the  little 
scrap  of  a  note  she  had  sent  in  reply. 
Was  she  angry  at  that?  It  wasn't  like 
her,  —  she  was  always  so  fond  of  a 
joke.  Suddenly  the  grim  thought 
that  had  followed  him  all  through  the 
day  like  a  nameless  shadow  over- 
whelmed him.  Perhaps  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  ill,  perhaps  she  would — . 
There  was  Hichens's  mother,  now.  Of 
course  she  was  old — old;  but  little 
Norrie  at  school  had  no  mother, —  she 
had  died  when  he  was  a  kid  of  two, 
and  she  was  very  young,  they  said. 
People  didn't  always  have  to  be  old 
before  they  died.  He  pressed  his 
arms  closer  about  the  slight  figure;  he 
could  not  do  without  her. 

In  the  midst  of  her  own  bitter  re- 
flections, she  had  been  touched  by  his 
silence;  the  bond  of  sympathy  always 
so  strong  between  them  had  told  her 
unerringly  that  her  flippant  speech 
had  wounded  him  —  and  to  her  fancy 
this  embrace  from  him  meant  his  abso- 
lute forgiveness  of  her  fault.  Would 
he  always  be  as  ready  to  forgive,  she 
wondered;  would  he  be  as  ready 
when — .  She  pulled  herself  together 
quickly  and  turned  to  him.  There  was 
no  reproach  in  his  honest  face,  noth- 
ing but  love  and  perplexity,  and  in  his 
eyes  a  dumb  pain  like  that  in  the 
glance  of  a  dog  who  does  not  under- 
stand. 

"Dick,"  she  cried,  "you  are  a  pillar 
of  truth  —  and  I  don't  deserve  it." 

The  admission  was  wrung  from  her 
by  the  sheer  adoration  of  his  gaze,  that 
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compelled  her  to  see  herself  from  his 
view-point.  But  her  words  and  the 
anguish  in  her  voice  were  happily  de- 
void of  any  deep  meaning  to  him. 
Love  is  not  blind  for  nothing,  nor  deaf 
either. 

"Is  your  head  still  bad?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

"Oh!  it's  better,  or  will  be  soon," 
she  returned.  "But  you  will  have  a 
lonely  time  to-night.  I'm — dining  out." 

His  face  fell.  The  beautiful  vision 
of  the  home-coming  that  he  had  pic- 
tured as  his  train  raced  along  vanished 
into  thin  air,  as  the  smoke  had  done 
from  the  engine.  He  tried  to  conceal 
his  disappointment,  but  the  mother- 
eyes  were  too  keen  to  be  deceived. 

"Don't  worry  about  that,"  he  said 
briskly.  Parker  will  fix  me  up  some- 
thing—  anything  will  do;  and  we'll 
begin  our  good  times  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow,"  she  repeated  dully. 

He  slipped  down  from  the  chair, 
thinking  that  his  presence  there  an- 
noyed her,  and  thrust  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  standing  with  his  feet  well 
apart  and  his  head  flung  back.  The 
manliness  of  the  attitude  seemed  to 
give  him  new  strength. 

"I  suppose  the  governor  is  going 
with  you,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment. 

"No,"  she  answered  sharply,  "your 
father  dines  at  his  club,  as  usual." 

"Then  I'll  give  him  a  jolly  surprise," 
the  boy  cried,  with  a  joyful  lift  to  his 
voice,  —  "the  dear  old  governor!  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  we  waited  up  for 
you,  mummy." 

"You  mustn't, — you  mustn't.  I — I 
— it  may  be  too  late — " 

She  broke  off  trembling,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  How  could  she 
bear  the  thought  of  those  two  waiting, 
— waiting,  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  night,  listening  for  the  roll  of  her 
carriage  and  then  the  sound  of  her  step 
on  the  stair  —  listening  for  something 
that  would  never  happen?  She  im- 
agined them  drowsing  after  a  time, 
and  waking  with  a  start  when  some 
late  reveller  passed  in  the  street  below 
to  wonder  aloud  that  she  did  not 
come.     She  knew  well  how  it  would 


be.  The  man,  with  his  implicit  trust 
in  her,  would  say  she  had  gone  on  to 
some  ball,  as  was  often  her  custom; 
and  the  boy,  thus  satisfied,  would  fall 
asleep  again.  But  the  man  would  not 
sleep ;  he  would  sit  staring  straight  be- 
fore him,  a  prey  to  anxiety,  as  the 
leaden  footed  minutes  passed;  perhaps 
he  would  thrill  under  the  thought  that 
some  accident  had  happened  to  her. 
And  then  doubts  would  come  knock- 
ing at  his  door,  hideous  doubts  that 
would  grow  from  pigmies  into  giants, 
until  at  last  Certainty  —  a  great, 
grisly  shape, — would  batter  down  the 
outposts  of  his  confident  soul  and 
plant  its  shameless  banner  on  the 
ruins.  So  his  faith  would  fail  —  and 
then  what  would  he  say?  How  would 
he  thrust  upon  the  boy  a  man's  bur- 
den, and  rob  his  heart  of  all  youth,  — 
how  show  him  all  the  blackness  of  the 
mother's  degradation? 

In  her  selfish  absorption,  she  had 
simply  disregarded  all  thoughts  of  the 
broken  home;  she  had  not  allowed 
herself  to  dwell  upon  them,  —  and 
upon  Dick  away  at  school  least  of  all ; 
but  now  despite  herself  they  would  not 
be  longer  silenced.  This  accidental 
home-coming  had  been  something 
outside  her  calculations.  Face  to  face 
with  the  boy,  encompassed  by  his  love, 
knowing  in  part  how  he  had  deified  her 
to  his  companions,  how  could  she 
show  him  that  his  idol  was  all  clay? 
How  could  she  destroy  everything? 
And  that  was  what  would  happen  with 
the  dawning  of  a  new  day,  if — 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  began 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  heed- 
less of  her  companion,  sick  with  a 
great  loathing  of  herself  and  what  she 
was  about  to  do.  The  scales  had  fallen 
from  her  eyes  and  she  saw  herself  in 
the.  pitiless  light  of  truth,  saw  herself 
as  others  would  see  her,  the  world,  her 
friends,  her  husband  and — most  of  all 
—  her  son.  What  could  she  do?  Stay 
or  go?  Stay  with  illusions  lost,  or  go 
where  illusions  beckoned?  How  could 
she  be  happy  in  that  new  life,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  broken  home — 
the  ceaseless  accompaniment  of  all  the 
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days  to  come?  She  was  not  of  those 
women  who  can  forget ;  she  would  re- 
member it  until  the  end  —  even  if  she 
lived  to  be  as  old — as  old — as  Hich- 
ens's  mother.  She  paused,  struck  by 
the  oddness  of  the  comparison.  Who 
was  Hichens?  What  was  Hichens  to 
her?  The  next  moment  it  was  clear,  — 
that  and  the  strange  undercurrent  of 
jumbled  words  that  the  noise  of  a  rail- 
way train  beats  in  unison  with  a 
school-boy's  happy  heart. 

She  turned  and  swept  up  to  Dick, 
where  he  stood  leaning  against  her 
empty  chair,  and  gripped  him  fiercely 
by  the  arms,  holding  him  at  a  distance 
and  studying  his  face  with  burning 
eyes.  There  was  no  scorn  at  her  touch 
written  there,  nothing  but  the  old 
steadfast  adoration,  that  might  go  out 
forever  to-morrow  morning.  With  a 
wild  cry,  she  caught  him  to  her,  and 
kissed  him  again  and  again,  all  the 
hunger  in  her  heart  satisfying  itself,  it 
would  seem,  in  that  mad  embrace. 
After  a  moment  she  grew  calmer. 

"Dick,"  she  said  swiftly  in  a  broken 
voice,  "I've  been  thinking  that  —  that 
I  won't  go  after  all.  The  truth  is,  I 
can't  leave  you,  sonny." 

He  looked  at  her  in  wonderment, 
and  again  the  idea  of  illness  appealed 
to  his  fancy  and  cast  a  shadow  across 
his  dawning  joy.  Her  conduct  was 
very  puzzling,  —  coldness  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  in  her  before,  apparent 
displeasure  at  his  coming,  and  now 
this  sudden  outburst.  He  was  strange- 
ly bewildered. 

"But  you  mustn't  stay  home  just  on 
my  account,"  he  said  with  a  heroic  ef- 
fort. 

"Oh!  don't  tell  me  to  leave  you. 
Hold  me  very  tight,  lest  I  slip  away. 
Don't  you  remember  the  story  of  the 
fairy  princess,  and  how  she  begged  tc 
be  held  fast  through  all  her  changes? 
That's  what  you  must  do,  —  hold  me 
fast;  the  real  me  is  under  everything. 
Say  you  want  me  to  stay." 

"Why,  mummy  dear,  you  bet  I  do, 
—  only  it  ain't  right  for  you  to  give  up 
so  much  for  a  fellow.  I'd  be  pretty 
mean  to  keep  you  home." 


She  shook  her  head,  a  faint  smile, 
half  merry,  half  bitter,  curving  her  lips. 
"That's  not  the  way  to  hold  me  fast. 
I  may  vanish  any  moment." 

He  threw  his  arms  about  her  as  if 
by  their  strength  alone  he  could  keep 
her  forever  near  him.  "I  know  you 
won't,"  he  whispered  triumphantly. 
"I  know  you  can't,  when  I  love  you  so 
much.  I  was  only  thinking  how  sorry 
those  folks  would  be  to  have  you  dis- 
appoint them.  What?  Rather  them 
than  me?  But  they'll  think  I'm  such 
a  little  chap — " 

"Dick,"  she  interrupted,  "you  — 
you  hurt  me.  Why  don't  you —  I 
want  to  be  with  you." 

Again  her  voice  broke,  and  she  re- 
leased her  hold  of  him  and  stood  erect. 
She  seated  herself,  and  drew  the  writ- 
ing materials  towards  her. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Dick.  "You're 
going  to  say  'No,  thank  you,' ain't  you? 
That's  a  settler."  He  executed  a 
double  shuffle,  and  then  came  quite 
close,  leaning  over  her  chair.  "May  I 
see?" 

"No,"  she  protested  vehemently, 
covering  the  paper  with  her  hands, 
though  as  yet  no  word  had  been 
traced.    "It  fidgets  me  to  be  watched/' 

He  smiled  back  at  her,  though  his 
spirits  were  a  little  dashed  by  the  re- 
pulse, he  had  so  often  assisted  at 
the  composition  of  notes  before;  but 
in  the  general  wrongness  of  things, 
he  told  himself,  there  was  no  use  judg- 
ing from  the  past.  He  went  over  to 
the  window  philosophically,  and  stood 
looking  down  on  the  long  avenue. 
There  were  no  houses  in  front  of  him, 
only  a  stretch  of  park  where  the  trees 
lifted  their  bare  branches  against  a 
dull  March  sky.  There  was  little 
passing  in  the  street.  Once  a  stage, 
that  looked  like  Noah's  ark  on  wheels, 
creaked  by,  and  a  smart  brake  with  a 
clanking  of  chains  dashed  past.-  He 
craned  forward,  but  it  disappeared 
quickly  in  the  distance,  the  gay  notes 
of  the  horn  coming-  to  him  in  faint  and 
fainter  echoes.  It  grew  very  still 
after  they  had  died  away,  and  back  of 
him  in  the  room  the  silence  was  un- 
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broken.  There  was  no  sound  of  life; 
he  might  be  alone  for  all  he  knew  to 
the  contrary.  He  shifted  from  one 
foot  to  the  other,  and  after  a  little 
struggle  with  himself  he  looked 
around.  He  did  not  know  what  he  had 
expected  from  the  grim  stillness, 
whether  he  had  thought  his  mother 
had  really  gone  away  or  not;  but  his 
heart  gave  a  great  bound  as  he  saw 
her,  though  the  dejection  of  her  look 
pained  him  indescribably.  He  took  a 
step  in  her  direction,  —  he  would  not 
let  her  alter  her  plans  for  his  sake;  but 
the  next  moment  he  wheeled  back 
again  to  the  window  and  glanced  out 
with  unseeing  eyes,  his  heart  thump- 
ing loudly  and  almost  drowning  the 
happy  sound  of  a  dashing  pen. 

"Dick,"  Judith  Thorpe  called  a  min- 
ute later.  He  was  at  her  side  almost 
before  she  had  uttered  his  name. 
"Dick,"  she  went  on,  "please  see  if  I 
have  dotted  all  mv  i's  and  crossed  my 
fs.» 

He  could  not  believe  it!  Why,  the 
good  old  times  had  come  again;  he 
could  hear  them  ringing  in  her  voice, 
see  them  shining  in  her  eyes.  This 
was  the  true  self  at  last;  she  could  not 
change  again.  He  caught  the  paper 
she  held  towards  him,^and  read  the 
few  words  it  contained;  then  he  relin- 
quished it  with  an  unsteady  touch. 

"Oh!  I  say,  now — "  he  stammered. 

"Of  course,  I'm  not  Madame  de 
Sevigne,"  she  began  with  a  faint 
laugh. 

"I  don't  know  who  she  is,"  he  inter- 
rupted, "but  I'm  glad  you're  just  your- 
self. I  don't  believe  she  can  hold  a 
candle  to  you.    What  did  she  do,  any 


way 


?» 


"Wrote  letters,  long  ago,  to  her  'in- 
finitely dear  child.'  " 

"I  bet  she  never  wrote  a  nicer  one 
than  this,  —  nor  one  that  meant  so 
much.  Whoever  gets  it  will  under- 
stand.* You  don't  say  you're  sorry  not 


to  go  —  that  wouldn't  be  true  would 
it?  You  just  say:  'My  boy  has  come 
home  to  me,  thank  God,  and  I  cannot 
leave  him.'  O  mum,  dear,  it  rings 
happy  all  through." 

"Then  you  think  its  meaning  is  per- 
fectly clear?  I  don't  want  to  leave  a 
loophole  for  a  doubt  to  creep  in  that 
I  will  change  my  mind.  It  sounds 
final,  doesn't  it?" 

"It  would  sound  finaller  if  you'd 
send  it  off  this  blooming  minute.  Once 
gone,  you  couldn't  get  it  back,  you 
know,  no  matter  how  much  you'd 
want  to." 

"My  little  Mr.  Wiseman,  was  there 
ever  a  counselor  or  like  unto  you?  No 
one  could  go  astray  with  you  for  a 
guide.  Here,  give  it  to  Parker,  and 
tell  him  to  deliver  it  quickly — quickly. 
There  is  no  answer." 

The  boy  snatched  the  envelope  with 
its  momentous  contents,  and  dashed 
out  of  the  room,  clattering  down  the 
stairs  in  his  haste  and  shouting  the 
servant's  name  at  the  top  of  his  lungs, 
and  returning  in  an  incredibly  short 
time. 

"I  told  him  to  take  the  first  cab  he 
met,  —  the  note  was  so  important  — 
and  to  drive  like  fun.  Wasn't  that 
right?" 

"Yes  —  yes  —  quite  right.  Come 
close,  Dick.  I'm  sailing  under  orders 
drawn  up  by  your  hand,  —  this  dear, 
strong  little  hand  that  has  saved  me 
from  shipwreck.  There!  the  pucker 
has  come  between  your  eyes,  and  you 
look  mystified.  Let  me  kiss  it  away  — 
so.  Don't  try  to  understand,  manikin: 
it  is  happily  beyond  you  —  beneath 
you.  It's  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
we  are  just  together,  isn't  it?1' 

"You  are  really  glad  to  have  me 
back,  aren't  you?" 

"Glad?"  she  cried  tremulously. 
"Glad?  O  Dick!  you  must  find  an- 
other word  for  me;  that  isn't  a  mil- 
lionth part  big  enough." 


' 
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OLD    SUMMER   STREET,    BOSTON. 

By  Henry  F.  Bond. 


A  WORK  of  great  magnitude  and 
interest  is  going  on  at  the  foot 
of  Summer  street  in  Boston,  em- 
ploying an  army  of  men  and  attract- 
ing a  multitude  of  spectators.  There 
are  very  frequent  inquiries  as  to  what 
Summer  street  was  and  is  and  is  to  be. 


The  foundations  are  being  laid  for  an 
enormous  union  railroad  station,  per- 
haps the  largest  in  the  world,  esti- 
mated to  cost  about  $12,000,000. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
await  with  personal  interest  the  com- 
pletion of  this  great  enterprise.     The 
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imagination  is  exercised  picturing  the 
great  building,  type  of  modern  inge- 
nuity and  audacity,  and  the  vast  crowd 
passing  up  and  down  this  street  which, 
within    the    memory    of    middle-aged 
men,    was   admired    for    its    glory    o 
trees  and  aristocratic  residences.    We 
think   of  the   hacks,    the    cabs,   the 
drays,  the  express  and  mail  wagons, 
the    private    carriages,    striving    to 
dodge  each  other,  and  the  electric 
cars  which  cannot  dodge  but  must 
be   dodged.      This   once   quiet   and 
restful  street,  now  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  location  for  business,  is 
in  our  picture  of  the  future  a  con- 
tinuous jam.     It  must  become  more 
important  as  a  street  of  business,  of 
retail   rather    than    wholesale    busi- 
ness.    The  corner  of  Summer  and 
Washington     streets     will     become 
trebly     perilous     for     the     passing 
crowds. 

To  make  the  contrast  stronger  we 
go  back  in  our  minds  to  the  time,  a 
little  more  than  a  century  ago,  when 
Boston  was  but  a  provincial  town, 
and  this  neighborhood  was.  pasture 
and  High  street  was  called  Cow 
lane.  Or  our  minds  may  revert 
back  two  and  a  half  centuries,  when 
the  Puritans  had  but  lately  landed, 


and  not  a  street  had  been 
graded,  and  there  was  only 
here  and  there  a  very  humble 
cabin.  What  has  been  the 
evolution  of  Summer  street 
and  its  neighborhood;  what 
has  this  district  been  to  Bos- 
ton; what  men  of  public  ser- 
vice or  of  private  virtues 
have  spent  their  best  years 
of  maturity  there  or  laid 
there  the  foundations  of 
their  characters? 

According  to  Drake,  Sir 
William  Pepperell  owned  an 
estate  on  what  is  now  Sum- 
mer street.  This  must  have 
been  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1 8th  century.  He  and  his 
c.  f.  heirs  were  royalists,  and  the 

property  was  confiscated,  as 
was  also  that  of  Leonard 
Vassal,  where  Hovey's  store  now 
stands.  Otis  place,  now  Otis  street, 
was  laid  out  through  the  Pepperell  es- 
tate about  1815.  The  grandfather,  the 
first  Sir  William  Pepperell,  was   ex- 


f      tensively     known     throughout     New 
England,  was  larp-elv  interested  in  the 
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fisheries,  a  gentleman  of  engaging 
manners,  very  popular  and  wealthy, 
and  had  long  held  the  highest  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people,  that  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Governor's  Council.  He 
was  appointed  chief  justice  by  Gov- 
ernor Belcher  in  1730,  and  held  the  of- 
fice till  his  death  in  1759.  In  1745  he 
distinguished  himself  as  commander 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louisburg. 
While  General  Heath  was  in  com- 
mand in 
Boston  in 
1777,  after 
the  evacu- 
a  t  i  o  n  by 
Ge  n  e  r  a  1 
Howe,  he 
established 
h i  s  head- 
quarters at 
the  man- 
sion house 
of  Hon. 
T  h  o  m  a  s 
Russell, 
back  from 
Summer 
street,  near 
where  Otis 
street  now 
is.  General 
Heath 
claimed  to 
have  been 
the  projec- 
tor of  the 
earth 
works  a  t 
Dorchester 
Hei  g  h  t  s. 
He  wrote  in  his  memoirs  that  Mr. 
Davis,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
became  a  property  owner  in  Win- 
throp  place,  suggested  that  rows 
of  barrels  filled  with  earth  should  be 
arranged  around  the  works  with  the 
appearance  of  strengthening,  and  rec- 
ommended that  when  the  enemy 
made  an  attack  they  should  be  rolled 
down  the  hill  upon  them.     A  hurri- 

*The  pictures  for  this  article,  with  the  exception. of 
several  of  the  portraits,  are  reproduced  from  the  Bostonian 
Society's  collection  in  the  old  State  House,  Boston,  by 
whose  courtesy  they  are  here  used. 
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cane  prevented  the  attack.  General 
Heath  wrote  memoirs  of  himself.  A 
copy  of  the  book  was  the  gift  of 
George  Ticknor  to  the  Boston  Li- 
brary. On  a  fly  leaf  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing: "Jan-  5,  1799  Paid,  for  this 
book  (having  unadvisedly  subscribed 
for  it)  the  extraordinary  sum  of  2  dol- 
lars. Vegetables  in  the  Boston  Mar- 
kets from  the  Heath  farm,  are  always 
dear,  so  it  seems,  is  the  literary  prod- 
uce from 
the  same 
soil." 

On  the 
southerly 
corner  of 
S  u  m  m  e  r 
and  Wash- 
i  n  g  t  o  n 
streets, 
where  Shu- 
man's  store 
is  now, 
was  once 
the  m  a  11- 
s i  o  n  of 
Thomas 
English.  A 
hundred 
years  ago 
this  site  be- 
longed to 
the  Beth- 
une  family 
and  was  oc- 
cupied  by 
Dr.  Charles 
J  a  r  v  i  s. 
Next  to  it 
at  the  same 
time  were  two  wooden  dwellings  of 
little  pretension;  the  larger  was 
of  three  stories  and  owned  by  one 
Steadfast  Smith.  Leonard  Vassal 
owned  an  estate  below  on  Sum- 
mer street.  He  owned  a  residence 
in  Quincy,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  property  of  John  Adams, 
more  lately  of  his  grandson,  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  great  grandson,  Brooks  Ad- 
ams. Later  Samson  Reed,  Samuel 
Salisbury     and      Frederick     William 
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Geyer  lived  there;  and  afterwards 
Samuel  P.  Gardner  occupied  the 
house  that  had  been  Geyer's,  the 
certificated  property  of  Vassal.  The 
estates  of  Salisbury  and  Gard- 
ner, about  opposite  Trinity  Church, 
with  their  capacious  gardens  and 
shady  trees,  were  in  my  boy- 
hood and  for  many  years  after- 
wards homes  such  as,  with  a  few  brick 
blocks  set  well  back  and  adorned  with 
trees  in  front  of  them,  were  the  glory 
of  Summer  street.  They  presented 
such  a  vista  of  rural  beauty  and  rest- 
fulness  as  could  only  now  be  found 
miles  beyond  the  limits  of  old  Boston 
peninsula  and  can  rarely  be  seen  any- 
where. The  change  in  Summer  street 
is  so  great  that  not  a  tree  now  remains 
there. 

Samuel  Salisbury  for  a  while  owned 
and  occupied  with  Stephen  Salisbury 
a  lar«e  three-story  store  on  the  north 


corner  of  Summer  and 
Marlboro  streets.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Gardner 
house  gave  place  to  the 
large  store  of  Hovey  and 
company.  This  and  the 
store  of  John  Chandler  op- 
posite were  the  first  dry 
goods  stores  on  the  street. 

East  of  the  Vassal  estate 
was  that  of  the  First 
Church.  Adjoining  that 
was  the  property  of  Ebe- 
nezer  Preble,  brother  of 
*  Commodore  Preble.  Chaun- 
cy  place  was  cut  through 
these  two  last  estates  in 
1807,  and  ^ir-  Preble's 
house  was  built  on  the 
lower  corner  of  it.  Ebe- 
nezer  Preble  was  a  leading 
merchant  of  Boston  and 
was  at  one  time  a  partner  of 
William  Gray. 

Nathaniel     I.     Bowditch, 
for  many  years  the  accurate 
and     almost     sole     convey- 
ancer in  Boston,  said  in  one 
of    his    newspaper    articles, 
signed  "Gleaner,"   in   1855: 
"Richard     Hollingdiead     of 
Boston,    planter,    and   Ann,    his   wife, 
being  preserved  to  a  state  of  old  age 
attended  with  many  weaknesses  and 
infirmities,  and  for  a  valuable  sum  of 
monev  secured  to  be  annually  paid  us 
and  the  survivor  of  us,"  conveyed  to 
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Henry  Alline  and  Robert  Sanderson, 
deacons  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
in  Boston  aforesaid,  "whereof  we  are 
members,"  "all  that  our  dwelling 
house  and  housing  with  the  land 
whereon  they  stand,  yards,  garden, 
orchard,  barn  and  land  unto  us  be- 
longing situate  on  the  southerly  end 
of  the  town  of  Boston  and  butted  and 
bounded"  (description  is  omitted), 
"reserving  during  their  lives  the  use 
of  the  old  house,  so  called,  and  the  lit- 
tle garden,  to  have  and  to  hold  to 
them,  their  successors  in  said  office,  or 
assigns,  to  the  only  proper  use  and  be- 
hoof of  said  church  or  society  for- 
ever,"  bv   warranty   deed   dated   De- 


ROBERT    C.    WINTHROP. 

five  years  or  more  before  the  First 
Church  moved  from  the  old  brick 
meeting-house  on  Cornhill  (now  the 
northerly  portion  of  Washington 
street)  to  Chauncy  place.  The  house 
stood  back  from  the  street,  with  elms 
and  Lombardy  poplars  in  front. 
When  the  church  was  built  in  1808 
and  the  old  house  was  razed,  a  block 
of  four  houses  was  erected  on  Sum- 
mer street,  one  of  which  was  reserved 
for  the  home  of  the  minister.  Rev. 
William    Emerson,    father    of    Ralph 


DR.     NATHANIEL    FROTHINGHAM. 

cember  17,  1680.  Bowditch  adds: 
"Though  a  quarter  of  an  acre  is  ap- 
propriated as  a  highway,  it  conven- 
iently (1855)  accommodates  two  pub- 
lic edifices  and  four  private  ones;  so 
that  the  first  occupant  had  ample 
room  for  swinging  a  cat  whenever  he 
felt  so  inclined."  He  continues: 
"There  is  probably  no  land  in  Boston 
except  that  on  which  Chauncy  Place 
Church  stands,  which  is  held  under  a 
direct  conveyance  from  the  first  pos- 
sessor, and  of  which  no  subsequent 
conveyance  has  ever  been  made." 

In  the  Hollinghead  house,  which 
had  become  the  parsonage,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson   was  born   in    180^. 


REV.     RUFUS    ELLIS. 
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Waldo,  was  minister  of  the  First 
Church  for  twelve  years,  till  his  death 
in  1811.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Frothingham 
and  Rufus  Ellis  are  remembered  as 
later  ministers.  In  1843  the  Ghauncy 
place  meeting-house  was  altered,  a 
flat  roof  of  colored  panes  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  high  ceiling,  giving 
rise  to  the  criticism  that  Dr.  Frothing- 
ham was  going  to  try  to  raise  Chris- 
tians under  glass.  Within  the  mem- 
ory of  the  living,  there  dwelt  upon  the 
church  property  and  a  little  above  it 
Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Drs.  Harwood 
and  Jacob  Bigelow,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Frothingham  and  Kirkland,  and  Chief 
Justice  Isaac  Parker.  The  distin- 
guished surge'on,  Henry  J.  Bigelow, 
son  of  Jacob,  lived  for  a  while  in 
Chauncy  place. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  born  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family,  was  prominent  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  graceful 
and  distinguished  as  an  orator,  for 
many  years  Speaker  of  the  national 
House   of  Representatives,   president 


of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  So- 
ciety, and  until  his 
death  trustee  of  the 
Peabody  fund  for 
education  in  the 
South. 

Dr.  Jacob  Bige- 
low has  been  well 
known  by  his  pop- 
ular book  on  the 
plants  in  Boston 
and  vicinity.  He 
had  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  was  pro- 
fessor of  materia 
medica  in  the  Har- 
vard  Medical 
School.  The  son, 
Henry  J.  Bigelow, 
was  born  and 
brought  up  on 
Summer  street. 
The  elder  Dr.  Big- 
elow's  square  top 
chaise  and  the  pla- 
ted circle  of  good 
size  on  the  blinders 
of  his  harness  designated  him  afar  off 
and  helped  those  who  were  in  search 
of  him. 

Dr.  Daniel  Harwood  was  consid- 
ered at  the  head  of  the  dental  profes- 
sion, which  before  the  introduction  of 
vulcanized  rubber  and  commercial 
teeth  was  a  hieher  honor  than  it  can 
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be  now.  I  remember  finding  him  in 
his  native  town  in  Worcester  county 
hunting  in  the  field  for  suitable  quartz 
for  the  manufacture  of  teeth. 

Dr.  Frothingham  was  prominent  in 
Boston  as  a  preacher  and  scholar, 
many  of  his  sermons,  poems  and 
translations  being  published.  He  is 
probably  known  more  generally  now 
by  his  good  hymns.  He  was  the 
father  of  Rev.  Octavius  B.  Frothing- 
ham, who  was  more  distinguished 
than  himself.  The  son  pays  a  delight- 
ful tribute  to  the  father  and  mother  in 
his  book  on  the  life  and  work  of  the 
father.  Dr.  Frothingham  was  to- 
tally blind  for  many  years.  When 
he  found  that  an  operation  to  which 
he  had  submitted  was  unsuccessful, 
his  utterance  of  disappointment  was: 
"Truly  the  light  is  sweet  and  a 
pleasant   thing  it   is   for  the   eyes   to 


behold  the  sun." 
Dr.  Hedge  at  his 
funeral  spoke 
touchingly  of  the 
sorrow  of  such  a 
lover  of  books  and 
of  nature  at  the  loss 
of  sight  and  said: 
"The  crowning 
grace  of  his  life  was 
the  brave  and  in- 
vincible patience 
with  which  he  bore 
the  multiplied  in- 
firmities of  his  de- 
clining years." 

For  many  years 
Isaac  Parker  lived 
in  the  First  Church 
block  of  houses.  He 
was  chief  justice  in 
Massachusetts,  pro- 
fessor of  law  at 
Harvard,  where  he 
received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Constitu- 
tional Convention 
in  1820,  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  and 
of  the  American 
Academy.     He  died  in  1830. 

In  i860  the  west  corner  of  Chauncy 
street  became  occupied  as  a  post  office 
for  a  short  time. 

Chauncy  Hall  School  was  estab- 
lished by  Gideon  F.  Thayer,  whose 
methods  were  in  some  respects  so 
novel  and  so  systematic  that  he  might 
be  said  to  have  created  a  new  era  in 
Boston  education.  The  public 
schools  with  the  exception  of  the  high 
school  and  Latin  school  had  not  then 
gained  great  reputation.  Mr.  Thayer 
first  taught  in  the  rear  of  Washington 
street  opposite  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  He  erected  the  building  in 
Chauncy  place  in  1828.  The  school 
was  moved  into  Essex  street  in  1868, 
was  driven  out  of  its  building  by  fire 
in  1873,  and  then  occupied  the  build- 
ing in  Coplev  square. 

Franklin  Dexter,  a  prominent  law- 
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yer,  son  of  Samuel  Dexter,  who  was 
distinguished  as  United  States  sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  secretary 
of  war  under  John  Adams,  lived 
in  Chauncy  place.  For  a  few  years 
Maria  Weston  Chapman  also  resided 
there.  She  was  an  earnest  and  in- 
trepid advocate  of  abolition  in  the  hot- 
test anti-slavery  days.  When  notified 
of  danger  from  a  mob  if  the  gathering- 
held  their  meeting  in  the  hall  where 
they  were  assembled,  she  replied,  44If 
this  is  the  last  bulwark  of  freedom, 
we  may  as  well  die  here  as  anywhere." 
On  the  lower  corner  of  Summer 
street  and  Chauncy  place  there  lived 
on  the  Preble  estate,  as  I  personally 
remember,  Dr.  E.  H. 
Robbins,  and  with 
him  three  young  girls, 
sisters,  who  were  his 
wards.  A  daughter 
of  Dr.  Robbins,  with 
her  own  means  and 
such  as  friends  pro- 
vide her,  is  now  sus- 
taining on  Chambers 
street,  an  institution 
for  the  support  and 
comfort  of  women.  In 
that  same  neighbor- 
hood in  the  forties 
and  fifties,  J  a  c  o  1) 
Sleeper  resided.  I  1  e, 
with  Isaac  Rich  and 
] ,ee  (  lallin,  were  the 
founders     of     Boston 
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University.  Jacob  Sleeper's  benefac- 
tions amounted  to  about  $500,000. 
Mr.  Sleeper  had  served  as  a  state  ap- 
pointed overseer  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity for  twelve  years  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Governor's  Council.  Dr. 
James  Jackson  occupied  this  house  at 
one  period,  and  later  a  house  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street  between  Otis 
and  Winthrop  places.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Academy  and 
member  of  several  other  scientific  so- 
cieties here  and  abroad.  Learned  as 
he  was  in  his  profession  and  skilful  in 
his  practice,  he  would  doubtless  like 
best  to  be  remembered  as  the  beloved 
friend.  No  kinder,  gentler  or  sweeter 
dispositioned  man  was 
ever  called  to  the  sick 
chamber.  His  face 
was  a  benediction, 
and  the  children  of 
his  patrons  were  made 
very  happy  by  his 
greeting  in  the  streets. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 
truly  says  that,  "with- 
out meaning  to  do  so, 
lie  practised  the  mind 
cure;  his  presence  was 
always  a  power." 

Previously,  in  the 
second  decade  of  this 
century,  George 
Cabot  dwelt  in  the 
Chauncy  place  side 
]•:.  ellis.  of     this     house.      He 
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Ames,  trusted  and  beloved  by  Wash- 
ington." He  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Very  early  in  this  century  David 
Ellis  located  just  below  the  Preble 
house ;  and  this  was  the  birthplace  and 
boyhood  home  of  Drs.  George  Ed- 
ward and  Rufus  Ellis,  both  well  re- 
membered as  ministers  respectively 
of  the  Harvard  Church  in  Charles- 
town  and  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
The  former  became  noted  as  a  histo- 
rian and  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Academy   and   president    of    the 
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died  in  1823.  George  Cabot  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pub- 
lic men  of  his  generation.  He  was 
master  of  a  ship  before  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  When  twenty- 
five  he  was  chosen  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Provincial  Congress,  and  in 
1779,  when  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  received  an  honorary  degree 
from  Harvard  College.  He  became 
United  States  senator,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
George  Cabot  has  been  represented  as 
tall,  over  six  feet,  and  well  propor- 
tioned. Mr.  Goodrich  wrote  of  him 
as  "the  most  imposing  man  among 
the  members  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion." Webster  spoke  of  him  as  "the 
earlv     associate     of     Hamilton     and 
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Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
He  received  from  Elarvard  the  degree 
of  D.  D.  and  also  that  of  LL.  D.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  talk- 
ers in  Boston,  and  never  more  inter- 
esting than  when  he  talked  about  old 
days  in  Summer  street. 

Nathaniel  Goddard  was  one  of  the 
oldest  residents  within  the  memory  of 
those  now  living.  His  mansion  on  the 
corner  of  Kingston  street  faced  on 
Summer  street,  but  his  garden  ex- 
tended   to    Bedford    street.      On    the 
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lower  corner  of  Kingston  street  I  re- 
member the  home  of  William  R.  Gray 
and  afterwards  of  Horace  Gray,  both 
sons  of  William  Gray.    Horace  Gray, 
son  of  Horace,  one  of  the  present  jus- 
tices  of   the   United    States   Supreme 
Court,  lived  there  in  his  boyhood.  John 
Welles,  who  became  the  owner  of 
considerable  property  on  the  street, 
lived  next  to  the  house  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Kingston  street.    Still  farther 
down  on  the  same  side  was  Church 
Green,  the  name  of  the  green  being- 
given  to  the  property,  on  account  of 
its   fitness,   long    before    the    New- 
South  Church  was  built  upon  it.  That 
church  was  ministered  to  in  my  boy- 
hood by  Dr.  Alexander  Young,  who 
came  to  the  service  with  a  reputation 
as  a  scholar,  and  was  a  thoughtful 
preacher.     He  died  in  1854,  in  the 
prime  of  life.     Dr.  E.  J.  Young,  at 
one  time  professor  in  Harvard  Di- 
vinity School,  is  his  son.     Another 
son    was    Alexander,    whose    enter- 
taining items  and  comments  in  the 
"Taverner"    column    in    the    Boston 
Post  till  the  time  of  his  death,  a  few 
years    ago,    are    well    remembered. 
Besides  I  )r.  Young's  service  as  min- 
ister    for     twenty-nine     years,     he 
edited  the  "Librarv  of  (  )ld  English 
Prose  Writers,"  "Chronicles  of  the 


Fathers  of  the  Colony 
of  Plymouth,"  and  "Chronicles 
of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Massachusetts  Bay."  He 
was  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Dr.  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  son 
of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians,  was 
minister  of  the  New  South  from 
1794  till  1 8 10,  when  he  became 
president  of  Harvard  College.  He 
lived  most  of  the  time  on  the  corner 
of  Summer  and  Lincoln  streets,  in 
the  family  of  Benjamin  Fessenden, 
and  briefly  in  one  of  the  houses  be- 
longing to  the  First  Church.  He 
1  had  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  fac- 
ulty of  remembering  those  with 
whom  he  ever  became  acquainted. 
This  with  his  social  disposition  and 
his  fund  of  humor  made  him  exceed- 
ingly popular  with  the  students.  He 
certainly  had  very  important  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office,  if  not  the  execu- 
tive ability  or  the  experience  in  finan- 
cial affairs  of  his  successor,  Josiah 
Ouincv. 
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or  two.  Rev.  Mr.  Tilden  was 
the  last  minister  before  the  old 
church  was  demolished.  On 
the  encroachment  of  business, 
the  worshipers  had  been  driv- 
en farther  south  or  out  into  the 
suburbs.  A  new  church  was 
built  on  Tremont  street,  but 
that  has  now  been  left. 

Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap  owned 
and  occupied  a  house  just  be- 
low Mr.  Fessenden's  on  Lin- 
coln street.  He  was  minister 
of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  Dover,  N.  H.,  nineteen 
years,  and  from  1786  till  1798 
minister  of  the  Federal  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  over  which 
Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing 
was  settled  in  1803,  and  which 
is  now  the  Arlington  Street 
Church.  Dr.  Belknap  was  the 
founder  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  "History  of  New 
Hampshire"  and  several  other 


An  anecdote  told  of  him  is  that  a 
country  deacon  once  called  on  him 
for  advice  about  a  quarrel  in  his 
church  concerning  the  dogma  of 
"the  perseverance  of  the  saints," 
and  he  said  to  him:  "Here  in  Bos- 
ton we  have  no  difficulty  on  that 
score:  what  troubles  us  here  is  the 
perseverance  of  the  sinners."  What 
financial  skill  he  possessed  took  a 
philanthropic  turn.  Dr.  Andrew 
Peabody  said  of  him:  "He  took  a 
fatherly  interest  in  every  member  of 
the  college,  knew  the  length  of 
every  student's  purse,  and  gave  his 
aid  unasked."  He  suffered  in  his 
last  years  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 
He  died  in  1840.  He  might  have 
been  seen  in  his  last  days  tottering 
along  Summer  street  and  Otis  place, 
supported  by  his  wife. 

Rev.  Francis  William  Pitt  Green- 
wood was  settled  over  the  New 
South  Church  for  a  short  time.  Dr. 
Orville  Dewey  preached  his  grand 
sermons  in  the  New  South  for  a  year 
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William  C.  Bryant  gave 


books.     Mi 

him   the   credit  of  being  the  first  to 

make  American  history  attractive. 

At  one  time  Gorham  Parsons 
owned  and  occupied  the  building  on 
the  lower  corner  of  Summer  and  Lin- 
coln streets.  Later  a  brick  block  was 
built  there  and  occupied  successively 
by  James  Carter  and  Col.  James  W. 
Sever.  (  )n  the  west  corner  of  Sum- 
mer and  South  streets  Jonathan  Ilun- 
newell  had  his  residence.  Colonel 
Sever  also  lived  at  one  time  in 
Chauncy  place.  Mrs. Sever  at  her  hus- 
band's  request   bequeathed    v$ioo,ooo 


to  Harvard  University  to  build  Sever 
Hall.  She  also  bequeathed  $100,000 
to  Harvard  and  sundry  other  benefi- 
cent institutions. 

Colonel  Sever's  commanding  pres- 
ence when  a  young  man  in  college, 
and  his  discipline  as  captain  of  the 
Harvard  Washington  Corps  saved 
him  from  suspension.  The  president 
of  Harvard,  overhearing  some  pro- 
fessors at  a  faculty  meeting  discussing 
him  and  his  delinquencies,  exclaimed: 
"Sever!  turn  away  Sever!  Oh,  no,  we 
can't  spare  Sever!" — and  he  remained 
to  parade  his  company  before  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  to  receive  the  offer 
of  a  cadetship,  which  his  father  would 
not  permit  him  to  accept. 

William  Parsons,  brother  of  Chief 
Justice  Parsons,  dwelt  on  the  east 
corner  of  Summer  and  South  streets. 
Nothing  is  more  impressed  upon  my 
memory  than  the  rides  I  occasionally 
had  on  the  box  with  the  coachman 
and,  what  seemed  to  me  cruelty,  the 
use  of  a  goad  inserted  in  the  end  of 
the  whip-stock.  President  Quincy 
lived  there  a  short  time.  It  must  have 
been,  I  think,  about  1825,  when  Wil- 
liam Parsons  built  his  house.  He  or 
some  other  William  Parsons  had  pre- 
viously occupied  a  house  on  the  other 
side  of  Summer  street,  about  where 
Webster  built. 
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A  fourth  church  in 
that  district  was  that 
of  the  denomination 
called  "Christians" 
simply,  sometimes 
known  as  "Chris- 
tian Baptists."  The 
place  of  worship  was 
a  very  modest  brick 
building  at  the  foot 
of  the  street,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  new 
Union  Depot.  One 
of  the  ministers, 
Joshua  B.  Himes, 
became  an  Aclvent- 
i  s  t ,  sympathizing 
with  Miller.  He  left 
and  built  a  church 
on  Hanover  street. 
Rev.     Edward     Ed-  RUFUS 

munds  was  the  much  beloved  min- 
ister from  1843  t°  1893,  and  is  now 
pastor  emeritus  at  82  years  of 
age.  Underneath  the  church  was 
a  saloon.  John  B.  Gough  gave  one 
of  his  first  temperance  lectures  there 
at  the  request  of  Edmunds.     The  so- 
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ciety  now  worship  on  the  corner  of 
Kneelancl  and  Tyler  streets.  They 
occupied  the  Summer  street  building 
for  about  ten  years.  Then,  perhaps 
till  the  great  fire,  it  was  a  Seamen's 
Bethel. 

I  have  reached  on  the  south  side  of 
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Summer  street,  in  my  reminiscences, 
the  foot  of  the  street,  and  I  recall  the 
charm  of  the  water  view  over  the 
wharves.  The  few  houses  on  the 
north  side  up  as  far  as  High 
street  were  not  of  special  in- 
terest, nor  am  I  able  to  say 
anything  about  their  in- 
mates; but  crossing  High 
street  we  came  in  our 
young  days,  directly  op- 
posite South  street,  to  the 
home  for  many  years  of 
Daniel  Webster.  The 
name  "Webster"  is  in- 
scribed on  the  block  which 
stands  upon  the  spot. 
Webster  might  often  be 
seen  walking  tinder  the 
shadow  of  the  trees  on 
Summer  street.  It  was  not 
easy  to  keep  one's  eyes  off 
him;  he  was  well  called 
"the  godlike."  The  boys 
of  that  period  were  con- 
stantly hearing  of  his  suc- 
cesses at  the  bar  and  of  his 
orations   at    Plymouth   and 


Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil  Hall,  and 
were  spouting  at  school  extracts 
from  his  great  speech  against 
Hayne.  The  intensity  of  ad- 
miration could  only  be  matched 
by  that  of  grief  when,  in  1850, 
he  advocated  compromise  on  the 
slavery  question,  reproved  those 
who  refused  to  surrender  fugitive 
slaves,  and  irreverently  scouted  the 
idea  of  a  "higher  law."  Yet  irrev- 
erence was  by  no  means  character- 
istic of  Webster. 

Ex-senator   Bradbury   of   Maine, 
still  living  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
tells  a  story  of  his  effort  as  a  young 
man    to    hear    and    make    the    ac- 
quaintance of  Webster.    He  wralked 
twenty     miles     to     hear     him     in 
1825,    when    the    corner    stone    of 
Bunker     Hill     monument    was    to 
be   laid,   and   succeeded   in   obtain- 
ing a  position  close  to  him.     Hear- 
ing  that   Webster    was   to   give   a 
reception  at  his  house  in  the  even- 
ing, he  determined  to  push  his  way 
in  uninvited.     Webster,  learning  that 
he  was  a  son  of  a  college  classmate, 
asked  him  to  stop  after  the  company 
had   gone  —  he   wished   to   talk   with 
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him;  and  then,  finding  that 
the  young  man  had  no 
lodging  secured,  asked  him 
to  spend  the  night.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the 
famous  reception  given  to 
La  Fayette,  when  two 
houses  on  Summer  street 
midway  between  Otis  and 
Winthrop  places,  Web- 
ster's and  Israel  Thorn- 
dike's,  were  united  by 
cutting  a  doorway  be- 
tween them. 

Nearly  opposite  Lin- 
coln street,  a  little  above 
Webster's  house,  were 
the  residences  of  Benja- 
min Loring  and  James  C. 
Paige.  They  were  erected 
on  the  estate  once  owned 
by  Henry  Hill.  Rev. 
Samuel  May  writes:  'T 
remember  perfectly  the 
old  Henry  Hill  house  as 
the  most  attractive  of  all 
the  fine  houses  on  the 
street.  It  stood  about  mid- 
way     between     what     be- 
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came  Winthrop  place  and 
High  street,  —  a  two-story 
brick  building,  painted,  1 
should  say,  a  soft  yellow, 
gambrel  roofed,  giving 
spacious  attic  of  course,  — 
a  little  distance  back  from 
the  street,  with  grass  and 
shrubbery  between,  a  high 
gate,  and  a  substantial  wail 
devised  architecturally  and 
ornamental.  It  faced  the 
south  and  was  rather  more 
artistic  in  appearance  than 
most  of  the  Boston  houses 
were.  I  could  think  then 
of  nothing  handsomer  or 
more  comfortable.  I  never 
was  in  the  grounds;  but 
they  ran  back  to  Federal 
court,  at  the  head  of  which 
court  my  uncle,  Colonel 
Joseph  May,  father  of  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  lived,  and 
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I  often  looked  through  the  fence  pal- 
ing into  the  orchard-like  and  decid- 
edly country-like  space.  When  Milton 
place  was  laid  out  from  Federal  street 
it  ran  back  into  the  Hill  grounds,  and 
the  Friends  (Quakers)  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Congress 
street,  built  a  meeting- 
house there.1'  Colonel 
Loring  was  an  old  bach- 
elor of  a  jovial  disposi- 
tion, a  great  favorite,  well 
known  in  the  business 
community,  which  was 
very  largely  supplied  from 
his  stationery  store. 
Further  up  street  you 
would  have  come  in  those 
days  to  the  dwelling  of 
Capt.  William  Sturgis, 
next  to  which  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Winthrop  place  was 
the  house  of  Henry  Gas- 
sett.  During  my  memory 
of  Captain  Sturgis  he  had 
given  up  the  sea  and  be- 
come a  wealthy  and  gen- 
erous merchant.  As  a  sea 
captain  he  bad  been  on 
the  coast  of  Washington 
and  Alaska,  then  known 
as  the  "Northwest  Coast," 
and  had  had  intercourse 
with  Indians.  I  lis  early 
education  h  a  d  1)  e  e  11 
meagre,  but  lie  had  learned 


much  in  the  school  of  life.  When 
he  was  in  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, a  pedantic  member  quoted 
Latin,  which  Sturgis  did  not  under- 
stand, and  he  replied  in  the  Indian 
In  front  of  Captain 
house  began  the  extra 
wide  brick  sidewalk, 
least  seventeen  feet, 
densely 
Otis  place. 

On  the  west  corner  of  Summer 
street    and    Winthrop    place,    now 
Devonshire   street,   Henry  Higgin- 
son  abode  in  the  third  decade  of  the 
1     century.     He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Young  of  the  Xew  South 
Church,  whose  services  have  alreadv 
been  mentioned.     Passing  by  in  those 
early  days  the  abodes  of  Capt.  Benja- 
min Rich,  Charles  Brooks  and  William 
Rollins,  we  came  to  a  house  once  oc- 
cupied    by     Alexander     H.     Everett. 
Alexander  H.  Everett  was  harcllv  less 
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distinguished  as  a  literary  man  than 
his  younger  brother,  Edward,  though 
much  less  known  as  an  orator.  En- 
cyclopedias give  his  birth  as  in  1792 
and  his  graduation  at  Harvard  in 
1806,  his  age  at  graduation  therefore 
fourteen,  and  he  was  the  first  scholar 
in  his  class.  He  studied  law  with 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  went  to 
Russia  with  him  as  secretary  of  le- 
gation, was  charge  d'affaires  at  the 
Hague  for  nearly  six  years,  was  au- 
thor of  treatises  on  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  on  the  powers  of  the 
Western  Continent,  was  five  years 
editor  of  the  North  American  Reviezv, 
was  commissioner  to  China,  and  died 
there  in  1847.  Alexander  Everett 
married  Lucretia  Peabody,  sister  of 
the  twins,  Oliver  William  Bourne 
Peabody  and  Rev.  William  Bourne 
Oliver  Peabody. 

Oliver  Peabody  lived  on  Summer 
street,  and  assisted  his  brother-in-law 
in  editing  the  North  American  Reviezv, 
was  for  several  years  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical Society.  He  was  licensed  as  a 
Unitarian  preacher  in  1845,  but  had 
been  a  lawyer  in  all  his  previous  years 
of  maturity.  He  was  settled  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  and  after  three  years  of 
service  there  he  died.  Dr.  William 
Peabody,  the  brother,  was  settled  at 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  twin  brothers 
were  very  much  alike  in  person  and  I 
should  suppose  also  in  mind  and 
heart.  It  used  to  be  told  that  they  fell 
in  love  with  the  same  young  woman. 
William  gained  the  greater  affection, 
and  the  brother  never  married. 

In  this  part  of  Summer  street  lived 
Israel  Thorndike,  who  had  owned 
much  property  in  Summer  street  and 
Otis  place,  and  who  also  had  a 
farm.  Back  of  the  house  in  which 
he  lived  there  was  a  little  open  lot 
known  as  Thorndike's  pasture.  Here 
and  in  a  stable-yard  close  by  the  rear 
of  the  Catholic  cathedral  on  Franklin 
street  were  often  kept  temporarily  the 
donkeys  which  he  had  imported  for 
his  farm.    They  made  the  welkin  ring 


hideously  and  we  wished  they  were 
farther  off. 

On  the  east  corner  of  Otis  place, 
now  Otis  street,  there  lived  for  a  con- 
siderable time  John  C.  Gray,  one  of 
the  sons  of  William  Gray.  John  C. 
Gray  was  a  lawyer  by  education,  was 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature  and 
one  of  the  Governor's  Council,  and 
delivered  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa oration  in  1821.  He  was  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy.  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Langdon  Frothingham  suc- 
ceeded George  Blake,  for  many  years 
United  States  district  attorney,  on  the 
west  corner  of  Otis  place  after  a  few 
years  of  home  on  the  First  Church 
property. 

Edward  Everett,  brother-in-law  of 
Dr.  Frothingham,  lived  in  the  next 
house,  the  twin  house  to  Dr.  Froth- 
ingham's,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Israel  Thorndike,  and  for  a  short  time 
by  Daniel  Denny.  As  he  did  not 
die  till  1865,  his  speeches  and  lec- 
tures, his  accurate  and  elegant  dic- 
tion, his  clear  cut  elocution  and 
dignified  and  graceful  bearing  are 
still  well  remembered  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land;  but  the  full  evidence  of  his 
industry,  the  number  of  his  useful  and 
honorable  offices  and  the  extent  of  his 
charities  can  hardly  be  realized  even 
by  those  who  were  adults  before  he 
passed  away.  He  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cambridge  in 
1824,  La  Favette  being  present  on  the 
occasion.  He  was  for  many  years  in 
Congress,  was  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, president  of  Harvard  College, 
Secretary  of  State,  United  States 
senator,  and  minister  to  England. 
He  received  the  highest  literary 
honors  from  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Dartmouth,  and  also  from  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  North  American  Reviezv. 
His  famous  lecture  upon  Washington, 
delivered  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
times,  and  his  weekly  articles  for  the 
New  York  Ledger  yielded  over  $100,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  Mt.  Vernon. 
Only  six  days  before  he  died  he  made 
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an  address  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  aid  of 
sending  provisions  to  the  suffering 
people  of  Savannah.  It  was  a  great 
gratification  to  his  thousands  of  ad- 
mirers, who  felt  that  his  conservatism 
had  sometimes  been  a  hindrance  to 
noblest  influence,  to  have  him  live 
through  the  Civil  War,  at  its  outset  to 
come  out  grandly  with  several  patri- 
otic addresses,  and  to  be  associated 
with  the  consecration  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  by  delivering 
th#  address.  It  was  fitting  that  he 
should  close  his  political  life  as  he  did, 
by  giving  a  vote  as  presidential  elec- 
tor for  Abraham  Lincoln.  William 
Everett,  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  educator  and  been  a  member 
of  Congress,  is  his  son. 

After  passing  John  Tappan's,  you 
came  to  the  Bussey  estate  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Arch  street.  Ben- 
jamin Bussey  lived  for  about  ten 
years  before  1820  on  the  west  corner 
of  Arch  and  Summer  streets.  He  was 
a  very  successful  merchant,  and  left 
to  Harvard  University  $350,000,  in- 
cluding the  Bussey  Farm. 

The  fine  mansion  with  its  attractive 
garden  which  stood  at  the  corner  of 
Hawley  street,  well  back  from  Sum- 
mer street,  opposite  the  side  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  John  P.  Cushing's  in  my 
day,  was  once  occupied  by  Governor 
Sullivan,  afterwards  by  William  Gray, 
who  had  been  a  state  senator  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  and  next  by  his  son, 
Francis  C.  Gray.  James  Sullivan  was 
born  in  Berwick,  Maine.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  Maine  was 
then  a  part.  He  held  many  responsi- 
ble positions,  was  judge,  member  of 
the  State  Constitutional  Convention, 
representative  to  Congress,  member 
of  the  Executive  Council,  state  attor- 
ney general  and  governor,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Societv.    He  died  in  1808. 

William  Gray,  very  generallv 
spoken  of  as  Billy  Gray,  was  said  to  be 
owner  of  more  than  sixty  square- 
rigged  vessels,  and  was  called  the 
richest  man  in  Massachusetts.    When 


asked  how  much  a  man  wanted  after 
he  had  a  million  dollars,  he  replied: 
"A  little  more."  His  wife  devoted 
much  time  to  the  poor.  He  died  in 
1825.  I  have  been  told  that  William 
Gray  employed  barber  Weiss  of  Con- 
gress street  to  shave  him  every  day,  at 
six  o'clock  in  winter,  at  four  or  five 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  paid  him 
$400  a  year  —  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  education  of 
Weiss's  son,  Rev.  John  Weiss,  who 
proved  so  gifted. 

Francis  C.  Gray,  like  his  brother, 
John  C.  Gray,  studied  law,  but  did  not 
practice  it.  He  was  private  secretary 
to  John  Quincy  Adams  when  he  was 
minister  to  Russia,  was  a  Massachu- 
setts legislator,  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  and  fel- 
low of  the  American  Academy.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  He 
left  about  $95,000  to  Harvard  College 
for  museum,  library  and  art  gallery. 

John  P.  Cushing  had  come  from 
China  with  great  wealth.  He  owned 
quite  a  large  estate  in  Watertown. 
Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  a  porcelain 
fence  brought  from  China  stood  in 
front  of  his  house  there.  Octavius 
Frothingham  in  writing  of  his  father 
says:  "He  lived  in  a  delightful  street 
well  called  'Summer,'  a  street  of  gar- 
dens and  elm  trees  that  branched  over 
so  as  almost  to  meet  across  the  way, 
with  Edward  Everett  next  door  and 
excellent  people  on  either  side.  An 
air  of  Oriental  magnificence  was  im- 
parted by  Mr.  Cushing's  Chinese  ser- 
vants in  their  native  dress." 

The  site  of  Trinity  Church,  on  the 
north  corner  of  Summer  and  Hawley 
streets,  was  previously  occupied  by 
the  "Seven  Star  Inn,"  and  as  Summer 
street  was  then  narrow  and  led 
towards  a  mill  it  was  called  "Seven 
Star  Lane"  or  "Ye  Milne  St."  As 
early  as  1735  a  very  plain  wooden 
building  was  erected  for  Trinity 
Church,  for  which  a  noble  and 
substantial  stone  building  was  sub- 
stituted in  1828.  Here  Phillips 
Brooks  preached  when  he  first  came 
to  Boston  from  Philadelphia.     After 
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the  stone  church  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1872,  the  church  on 
Copley  Square  was  built.  I  used  to 
hear  of  Dr.  John  Sylvester  Gardiner 
as  rector  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  have  some  personal  recol- 
lection of  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew 
Wainwright,  who  was  for  a  brief  time 
one  of  his  successors.  Dr.  Gardiner 
was  noted  for  his  eloquence  and 
wit. 

Between  Trinity  Church  and  the 
large  store  of  Samuel  and  Stephen 
Salisbury  on  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton street  I  can  only  recollect  some 
small  shops,  till  the  large  building  was 
erected  which  was  occupied  as  a  store 
by  John  Chandler,  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Chandler  &  Company.  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  bookbinder  and  book- 
seller, had  lived  there  twenty  or  thirty 
years  earlier. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
what  is  now  Washington  street  was 
known  by  five  names.  From  Summer 
street  northward  to  Water  street  it 
was  Marlboro;  from  Water  street  to 
Dock  square,  Cornhill ;  from  Summer 
street  southward  to  Boylston  street, 
Newbury;  from  Boylston  street  to 
Dover  street,  Orange;  all  southward 
to  the  Roxbury  line,  Washington.  It 
has  been  interesting  to  notice  in  an 
official  report  of  estates  as  they  were 
in  1798,  that  nearly  all  the  residences 
had  stables  and  woodsheds  belonging 
to  them,  that  the  number  of  windows 
was  reported,  probably  as  affecting 
taxation,  that  very  many  of  the  dwell- 
ings were  three  stories  high  and  were 
built  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of 
brick.  I  can  myself  remember  when 
house  furnaces  in  Boston  were  fed 
with  unsawed  cord  wood  and  when 
the  cooking  was  done  in  open  wood 
fireplaces  with  tin  kitchens  and  Dutch 
ovens  and  sometimes  by  the  aid  of 
turnspits  attached  to  the  chimney. 

The  great  fire  of  1872  caught  from 
some  unknown  cause  in  the  granite 
building  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Summer  and  Kingston  streets,  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  Summer  street  and 
extended  west  to  Washington  street, 


east  to  the  water  and  north  almost  to 
State  street,  an  area  of  nearly  seventy 
acres,  and  the  value  of  t4ie  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  more  than 
sixty-one  million  dollars. 

In  1821  Winthrop  place  was  laid 
out  by  George  Bond,  who  purchased 
the  land  from  Gorham  Parsons.  It 
had  been  a  pasture,  with  the  exception 
of  a  portion  occupied  by  two  or  three 
small  wooden  buildings.  The  lots 
were  sold  to  be  built  upon  within  two 
years.  It  was  also  a  condition  of  the 
sales,  that  the  houses  should  be  set 
back  six  feet  from  the  street  and 
should  be  no  more  than  three  stories 
high.  These  conditions  greatly  en- 
hanced the  attractiveness  of  the  place 
for  residences ;  but  when  the  land  was 
desired  for  stores  the  owners  were 
pleased  to  !have  the  encumbrances  re- 
moved. At  about  this  time  land  was 
released  to  the  city  for  the  wide  side- 
walk of  Summer  street  already  men- 
tioned. At  a  little  earlier  date  Israel 
Thorndike  laid  out  Otis  place.  Dev- 
onshire street  was  widened  and 
opened  through  to  Summer'  street  by 
way  of  "Theatre  alley"  and  Winthrop 
place  about  forty  years  ago;  and  the 
large  business  houses  of  J.  M.  Beebe 
&  Company,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Com- 
pany, and  Jordan  &  Marsh  were  lo- 
cated there  by  1861.  A  natural  inlet 
from  the  harbor  once  extended  about 
as  far  inland  as  the  present  corner  of 
Devonshire  and  Franklin  streets,  as 
may  be  seen  on  some  of  the  old  maps. 

In  Winthrop  place,  from  forty  to 
seventy  years  ago,  there  were  (not  all 
at  any  one  date)  the  homes  of  Thomas 
H.  Perkins,  Jr.,  William  H.  Gardiner, 
Rufus  Choate,  Isaac  MacLellan,  Isaac 
P.  Davis,  John  Davis,  Benjamin 
A.  Gould,  father  of  the  astron- 
omer of  the  same  name,  Isaac  Rich, 
William  Reynolds,  Samuel  Whitwell, 
George  Bond,  H.  Hollis  Hunnewell, 
Thomas  Motley,  Henry  Cabot,  John 
E.  Lodge,  George  Bancroft,  Samuel 
Cabot,  Joshua  Blake,  Francis  Staun- 
ton, Thomas  Lamb,  Josiah  P.  Cooke, 
and  Samuel  Greele.  In  Otis  place  I 
can     mention     Nathaniel     Bowditch, 
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Bryant  P.  Tilden,  Samuel  G.  Wil- 
liams, Oliver  Eldredge,  Augustus 
Thorndike,  Jeremiah  S.  Boies,  Charles 
Thorndike,  Richard  D.  Tucker,  Eben 
Rollins  and  John  L.  Gardner. 

Rufus  Choate  resided  in  Winthrop 
place  ten  years,  till  about  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1859.  He  was  chosen 
senator  when  Webster  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State,  and  after  Webster's  death  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts bar.  His  cadaverous  fea- 
tures, his  sallow  complexion  and  the 
intensity  of  his  facial  expression  made 
him  a  marked  personality.  No  Amer- 
ican orator  was  his  equal  in  apposite- 
ness  of  figures  and  illustrations,  in 
glowing  imagery,  and  in  feeling  ap- 
peals. Like  Webster,  he  was  specially 
eminent  as  a  jury  lawyer,  and  the 
court  room  was  crowded  whenever 
there  was  expectation  of  hearing  him. 
He  was  the  friend  and  favorite  of  the 
young  men  of  his  profession.  His  ad- 
vice to  young  lawyers  was:  "Never 
treat  a  witness  as  if  he  were  lying  un- 
less you  are  sure  he  is  lying."  He  was 
a  figure  in  the  community  much 
missed  when  he  died.  Like  the 
great  Daniel  and  many  other  men 
of  genius,  he  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing careless  in  his  own  money  mat- 
ters. A  Middlesex  lawyer  calling 
upon  him  on  business  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  extent  of  Choate's 
library.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "more  books 
than  I  can  pay  for — that's  the  book- 
seller's matter,  not  mine."  There  is  a 
story  that  Webster  once  met  him  in 
front  of  the  Merchants  Bank  and 
called  to  him:  "Come  here,  I  want 
$500;  T  want  you  to  endorse  my 
note."  "Make  it  $t,ooo,"  said  Choate, 
"I  want  $500  too." 

The  home  of  Rufus  Choate  was 
in  somewhat  earlier  days  the  resi- 
dence of  Tsaac  MacLellan.  Here  La 
Favette  was  entertained,  to  meet  Gen- 
eral TTnll,  the  father-in-law  of  Mr. 
MacLellan,  and  met  Generals  Ca- 
ble and  Huntington,  Colonel  Put- 
nam and  others  of  his  old  com- 
panions   in    arms.     Isaac    MacLellan, 


Jr.,  a  son  in  this  family,  was  a 
lawyer  and  had  some  reputation  as 
a  poet. 

Benjamin  A.  Gould  passed  part  of 
his  life  as  a  merchant,  but  is  remem- 
bered best  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  successful  teachers  of  the  Public 
Latin  School. 

The  "Gleaner"  (Nathaniel  I.  Bow- 
ditch)  writes  of  Isaac  P.  Davis:  "As 
a  trustee  of  one  of  our  literary  institu- 
tions, I  ever  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  cultivated  intellect,  courteous  man- 
ners and  the  most  genial  kindness  of 
heart.  Habitually  possessing  almost 
unequalled  knowledge  of  passing 
events,  and  great  vivacity  in  narrating 
and  commenting  on  them,  he  was  a 
universal  favorite  in  society.  With 
him  the  'rope-maker'  was  merged  in 
the  'gentleman.'  During  the  two 
centuries  since  our  city  was  founded, 
that  occupation  has  certainly  never 
had  a  more  popular  living  representa- 
tive, nor  one  .whose  death,  though  at 
quite  an  advanced  age,  has  been  more 
generally  and  sincerely  regretted." 
Mrs.  Davis  was  a  much  respected 
neighbor;  but  after  all,  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  that  house  centered  in  her 
mother,  a  very  benevolent  old  woman, 
whose  declining  years  were  far  from 
useless.  She  was  familiarly  known 
bv  us  as  "Grandma  Jackson."  Chil- 
dren were  brought  up  with  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  decidedly  an- 
gelic, and  now  after  sixty  or  seventy 
years  I  cannot  think  of  her  otherwise. 
She  took  delight  in  visiting  the  poor, 
carrying  her  bag  of  clothing  or  other 
comforts  and  her  purse  of  money, 
which  were  cheerfully  replenished  out 
of  the  abundance  of  her  friends  and 
by  freewill  offerings  of  children's 
earnings. 

Our  next  neighbor,  Samuel  Whit- 
well,  was  off  nearly  every  season,  I 
think,  to  shoot  woodcock  down  on 
the  Cape,  and  I  remember  well  that 
his  return  was  a  gustatory  satisfaction 
to  us. 

Tsaac  Rich  is  known  as  the  princi- 
pal founder  of  Boston  University, 
leaving  for  that  purpose  in  his  will  the 
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bulk  of  his  large  estate  estimated  at 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
His  property  was  almost  all  invested 
in  Boston  real  estate,  and  the  great 
fire  of  1872  destroyed  nearly  all  his 
buildings;  but  his  investments  yielded 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  towards  establishing 
the  university.  A  cargo  of  salt  hsh 
had  been  spoiled  on  its  voyage  to ahot 
climate.  Isaac  Rich  was  a  fish  mer- 
chant. He  had  become  very  wealthy, 
but  he  declared  that  he  could  send  fish 
safely  if  he  picked  them  out  himself; 
and  he  picked  them  out,  and  his  cargo 
arrived  at  its  destination  safe  and 
sound. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  for  me  to 
write  much  of  the  good  things  I  know 
about  George  Bond;  yet  I  may  justly 
suppose  myself  to  know  and  feel  more 
about  him  than  anybody  else  now  liv- 
ing. He  had  certainly  the  reputation 
of  strict  integrity,  of  good  citizenship, 
of  great  interest  in  public  and  philan- 
thropic affairs,  and  of  generosity.  He 
is  probably  best  remembered  by  some 
old  people  by  the  few  occasions  on 
which  he  appeared  in  public  and  in- 
sisted on  the  right  of  free  speech  or 
deprecated  lawless  violence,  notably 
when  on  a  legislative  committee  at  a 
hearing  he  rebuked  George  Lunt, 
who  insulted  Dr.  Charles  Follen,  a 
much  respected  professor  at  Harvard, 
a  liberal  in  both  religion  and  politics 
and  an  abolitionist  in  those  exciting- 
times,  and  when  meetings  were  called 
condemning  the  Alton  rioters  for  the 
murder  of  Lovejoy,  and  when  in  the 
financial  crisis  of  1837  orders  came 
from  Washington  for  the  demand  at 
the  post  offices  of  specie  payment 
when  sufficient  amount,  of  specie 
could  not  be  obtained  and  when  the 
Government  itself  was  paying  in  pa- 
per. Capt.  William  Sturgis  of  Sum- 
mer street  and  Abbott  Lawrence  also 
counseled  moderation  and  delay. 
The  mob  spirit  had  well  nigh  pre- 
vailed; but  the  storm  was  averted, 
the  premonitory  thunder  ceased, 
and  peace  prevailed.  Benjamin  A. 
Gould  of  Winthrop  place  presided  at 


the     meeting     called    on    this    occa- 
sion. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Bowditch  was  our 
next  neighbor.  Two  generations 
have  grown  up  since  his  death.  His 
ancestors  were  shipmasters.  Nathan- 
iel was  taken  from  school  when  ten 
years  old  to  assist  his  father,  who  had 
become  a  cooper.  After  apprentice- 
ship to  a  ship-chandler,  he  went  to  sea 
as  clerk,  then  as  supercargo,  then  as 
master  and  supercargo.  After  his 
death,  the  following  resolutions  of- 
fered by  Edward  Everett  were  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  American 
Academy: 

"Resolved,  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
entertain  the  liveliest  sense  of  the  exalted 
talents  and  extraordinary  attainments  of 
their  late  president,  who  stood  prominent 
among  men  of  science  in  the  United  States, 
and  who  by  universal  consent  has  long- 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished mathematicians  and  astronomers 
of  the  age,  ....  whose  services 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  the  active 
walks  of  life,  whose  entire  influence  was 
given  to  the  cause  of  good  principles, 
whose  life  was  a  uniform  exhibition  of  the 
loftiest  virtues,  and  who  with  a  firmness 
and  energy  which  nothing  could  shake  or 
subdue  devoted  himself  to  the  most  arduous 
and  important  duties  and  made  the  pro- 
foundest  researches  of  science  subservient 
to  the  practical  business  life." 

Bowditch's  Navigator  has  been  of 
immense  value  to  seafaring  men  and 
owners  of  vessels.  The  writer  re- 
members the  wonder  with  which  he,  a 
supercargo's  clerk,  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  keeping  a  log  book  for  his  own 
satisfaction,  discovered  what  an  easy 
matter  it  was  with  the  logarithms  and 
formulas  to ,  determine,  by  observa- 
tions of  the  heavens,  the  location  of 
the  vessel.  Certainly  no  one  can  esti- 
mate the  expedition  secured  and  the 
accidents  avoided  for  thousands  of 
vessels  by  the  indefatigable  labor  and 
wonderful  accuracy  of  Doctor  Bow- 
ditch's  work.  Much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  his* punctuality.  His  right- 
eous indignation  was  likely  to  be  vis- 
ited upon  any  one  who  was  regardless 
of  the  value  of  his  time  and  failed  to 
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keep  an  appointment  promptly.  On 
returning  from  a  sea  voyage  in  1802, 
he  found  the  places  of  business  closed, 
for  it  was  a  holiday  in  recognition  of 
Commencement  at  Harvard.  It  was 
useless  for  him  to  remain  in  the  city, 
and  he  joined  the  great  concourse  in 
Cambridge.  He  was  surprised  and 
delighted  to  hear  his  own  name  an- 
nounced as  the  recipient  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards  he  was  honored  with  that 
of  LL.  D.  At  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery  is 
an  excellent  bronze  statue  of  Bowditch 
erected  by  his  friends.  Of  his  four 
sons,  three  were  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  and  the  fourth  received  the 
highest  honorary  degree. 

Nathaniel  Ingersoll  died  in  1861. 
Jonathan  Ingersoll  and  Dr.  Henry  In- 
gersoll did  not  die  until  lately,  and 
therefore  are  better  remembered. 
William  Ingersoll  still  survives.  The 
family  record  has  surely  been  very 
honorable.  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  pub- 
lished a  history  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  issued  a  memoir 
of  his  father,  and  compiled  a  unique 
book  of  Suffolk  names.  He  gave 
$70,000  to  Harvard  University  for 
scholarships. 

For  many  years  Samuel  Cabot  lived 
in  one  of  the  stone  houses  which  he 
had  built  opposite  Doctor  Bow- 
ditch  and  George  Bond,  in  the 
same  house  that  was  afterwards  the 
widow  Bliss's,  whom  George  Ban- 
croft married.  Bancroft  lived  there 
several  years.  His  history  of  the 
United  States  is  everywhere  recog- 
nized as  a  work  of  great  research  and 
industry  and  brilliancy  of  style.  He 
had  the  honor  of  being  secretary  of 
the  navy,  and  minister  to  England  and 
to  Germany.  No  name  on  the  Plar- 
vard  Quinquennial,  unless  it  be  that 
of  Edward  Everett,  has  appended  to 
it  so  long  a  list  of  honors.  He  lived 
to  be  over  ninety  years  of  age,  and  had 
not  long  ceased  to  work  and  to  ride 
horseback. 

Samuel  Cabot,  Jr.,  was  a  prominent 
physician,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the 
American     Academy.      His     brother, 


James  Elliot  Cabot,  is  the  literary  ex- 
ecutor and  biographer  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson.  He  received  from 
Harvard  in  1885  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 

Passing  out  the  door  of  the  Ban- 
c^ft  house,  there  was  a  "lion  in  the 
way"  of  entering  the  Blake  house. 
You  could  pass  around  him,  however, 
in  safety.  You  could  find  in  that 
house  in  those  early  days  of  this  cen- 
tury not  only  a  numerous  family  of 
children  with  their  parents,  but  also 
Uncle  Frank  and  Aunt  Mary  Staun- 
ton, brother  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Blake. 
I  used  to  hear  from  my  parents  and 
others  special  encomiums  upon  Frank 
Staunton.  The  grave  of  Frank 
Staunton  at  Mt.  Auburn  is  designated 
by  a  monument  erected  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Boston  "in  memory  of  an 
honest  man."  Aunt  Mary  —  so  she 
was  generally  called  by  the  neighbors 
—  had  a  peculiar  defect  of  speech, 
poor  woman,  which  naughty  boys 
were  fond  of  imitating;  but  I  never 
heard  anything  said  against  the  head 
and  heart  from  which  the  speech  pro- 
ceeded. Perhaps  I  owe  my  life  to  her, 
for  I  have  heard  my  mother  dilate 
upon  her  judgment  and  presence  of 
mind  in  crossing  the  street  and  telling 
her  that  I,  then  a  very  little  fellow,  was 
in  danger,  instead  of  sending  her  loud 
and  startling  voice  directly  up  to  me, 
when  once  I  was  hanging  out  of  a 
window. 

Thomas  Motley  was  the  father  of 
John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian, 
and  of  Thomas,  who  married  Maria 
Davis,  granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Bussey,  and  lived  on  the  Bussey  farm 
in  West  Roxbury  and  was  Harvard 
instructor  in  farming.  Thomas  Mot- 
ley, Si\,  was  something  of  a  wit. 
He  belonged  to  a  social  club 
that  met  at  the  members'  houses. 
I  think  none  of  the  members 
can  be  now  living.  The  breakfast 
table  reports  of  discussions  and  bon 
mots  of  the  evening  previous  made 
some  of  the  sons  resolve  that  they 
would  some  day  belong  to  just  such  a 
club.  While  Thomas  Motley  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
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ture,  he  went  to  France.  He  told  at 
the  club  that  when  he  wished  on  a  spe- 
cial occasion  to  appear  at  the  palace 
he  said  to  the  official  at  the  entrance, 
"General  Court/'  and  was  admitted  as 
an  army  officer. 

John  Lodge  lived  in  the  stone  house 
facing  up  Winthrop  place  after  1840. 
Henry  Cabot,  his  father-in-law,  had 
lived  there  before.  His  son,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  the  present  Massachu- 
setts senator,  was  born  there.  He 
wrote  the  biography  of  his  great- 
grandfather, George  Cabot,  a  book 
which  belongs  to  the  literature  of  old 
Summer  street. 

Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  father  of  the 
late  Harvard  professor  of  the  same 
name,  was  a  prominent  lawyer  and 
received  an  honorary  degree  from 
Harvard  University.  Samuel  Gree- 
le,  known  very  generally  as  Dea- 
con Greele,  —  how  well  I  remem-* 
ber  him!  —  was  a  graduate  of 
Harvard.  He  was  cordial  in  man- 
ner, gleeful,  loud  in  voice,  louder 
in  laughter.  We  would  often  hear 
him  through  our  closed  windows. 
"It  is  one  of  my  gentle  smiles,"  he 
would  say.  I  think  he  studied  for  the 
ministry,  but  I  do  not  know  that  he 
ever  preached.  I  remember  him  as  a 
type  founder,  his  place  of  business  be- 
ing in  Congress  street.  Deacon  Gree- 
le hustled  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
into  the  Old  State  House  to  save  him 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob  on  the  fa- 
mous occasion  when  he  was  in  such 
great  danger. 

Winthrop  place  and  Otis  place  were 
tributary  to  Summer  street  and  were 
connected  at  their  lower  ends;  and, 
having  no  outlet  into  Franklin  street 
except  for  pedestrians,  they  formed  a 
sort  of  double  cul  de  sac  and,  having 
a  continuous  brick  sidewalk  around 
the  block  enclosed,  provided  the  boys 
with  a  course  for  their  trucks  and 
hoops  and  sleds  and  skates.  One  of 
our  old  comrades,  James  Elliot  Cabot, 
says  in  his  memoir  of  Emerson :  "The 
Summer  street  region,  even  as  I  re- 
member it  twenty  years  later  [than 
Emerson's  day],  was  a  boy's  paradise, 


and  echoed  every  holiday  afternoon 
and  midday  recess  with  'Coram'  and 
'Hi-spy,'  having  just  the  right  admix- 
ture of  open  ground,  fences  and  thor- 
oughfares with  intricacies  and  lurking 
places  of  sheds  and  wood  houses  and 
here  and  there  a  deserted  barn  with 
open  doors  and  a  remnant  of  hay  long 
untouched." 

The  neighborhood  was  remarkable 
for  sociability,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  similar  parentage  within  sim- 
ilar limits  could  hardly  be  matched 
to-day.  Nearly  every  family  included 
from  six  to  eight  children.  I  easily  re- 
call thirty-five  near  enough  to  my 
own  age  to  be  my  comrades.  We  may 
have  been  a  little  clannish.  Probably 
the  "Northenders"  and  the  "Sullivan 
paddies,"  with  whom  we  occasionally 
had  pitched  battles,  may  have  thought 
us  aristocratic  and  so  conceived  an 
unwarranted  dislike  to  us.  There  was 
more  play,  however,  than  hostility -in 
our  contests.  I  account  it  a  rare  and 
rich  privilege  to  have  lived  there.  We 
were  near  the  Common  too,  which 
had  not  ceased  to  be  a  common  pas- 
ture and  was  a  playground  all  over. 
I  well  remember  sometimes  accom- 
panying the  man  who  took  our  cow  to 
the  Common  daily.  Not  many  of  our 
children  to-day  can  have  so  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  both  country  and 
city.  Some  of  our  playmates  have  be- 
come quite  distinguished.  I  may  well 
mention  the  late  Benjamin  Apthorp 
Gould,  the  astronomer,  and  the  late 
Prof.  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  the 
chemist,  and  Rev.  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
ingham.  "With  Octavius  Frothing- 
ham's  death,  passed  away  the  most 
brilliant  and  interesting  figure  - —  ex- 
cepting one,  —  of  those  who  were  the 
younger  liberal  leaders  of  the  last  gen- 
eration," said  J.  H.  Allen. 

The  land  on  that  part  of  Devonshire 
street  which  was  once  Winthrop  place 
and  that  adjoining  portion  of  Sum- 
mer street  on  which  aremow  five  stores, 
the  whole  number  of  buildings  upon 
the  tract  being  thirty-two,  was  as- 
sessed in  1897,  apart  from  the  build- 
ings upon  it,  on  a  valuation  of  $1,668,- 
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700,  very  nearly  one  hundred  times  its 
city  valuation  in  1821.  Real  estate  on 
Summer  street  and  the  adjacent 
streets  must  continue  to  increase  in 
value,  all  the  more  on  account  of  the 
modern  innovations  of  elevators  and 
"sky-scrapers." 

One  cannot  contemplate  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  Sum- 
mer street  and  its  neighborhood  with- 
in a  century,  and  mostly  within  sixty 
years,  without  regret,  unless  he  is 
specially  charmed  with  the  victories  of 


mammon;  and  yet  it  has  been  the 
same  change  which  has  made  Boston 
as  a  whole  with  its  surrounding  coun- 
try so  attractive.  Summer  street  has 
doubtless  been  an  object  lesson;  so 
far  as  it  helped  to  inspire  our  city 
workers  and  traffickers  with  a  love  of 
the  rural,  it  has  been  the  instigator  of 
beautiful  suburban  villas;  and  it  is 
now  taking  its  turn  in  accumulating 
the  wealth  so  helpful  to  the  beauty, 
restfulness  and  healthfulness  of  the 
outskirts  and  environs  of  Boston. 


THE    INNER    BOND. 

By  Percy  Adams  Hutchison. 

OFT,  as  I  wander  down  some  thoroughfare, 
Or  mingle,  careless,  in  a  passing  throng, 
I  meet  with  one  fast  hurrying  along, 
Some  man  or  woman,  sped  by  joy  or  care, 
I  never  saw  until  that  moment  there, 
Whom  yet  my  heart  doth  greet  in  accents  strong; 
And  then  I  say,  "In  shape  and  ages  long 
Forgot  we  met,  'mid  regions  otherwhere." 

Oh,  is  not  hint  indwelling  in  the  blood 

That  we,  who  seem  but  phantoms  of  the  hour, 

Gaining  oblivion  for  a  final  dower, 

Belong  in  truth  to  some  great  brotherhood, 

Where  laws  of  Birth  and  Death  hold  not  as  good 

And  even  Time  itself  hath  naught  of  power? 


MISS   PETERS'S   INDIAN    SUMMER. 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  Pratt. 


NE  hazy  Indian  sum- 
mer day  Mrs.  Buck- 
land  walked  along  the 
country  road  to  the 
Peters  farm.  No 
weather  is  more  de- 
lightful to  New  Eng- 
enders than  these  sunny,  warm 
days  that  seem  to  step  in  between  the 
autumn's  frost  and  the  winter's  storm, 
and  to  hold  the  storm  and  cold  back 
while  we  take  a  long  breath  of  prepa- 
ration for  them. 

Mrs.  Buckland  smiled  to  herself  as 
she  rustled  through  the  fallen  leaves, 
and  breathed  the  sweet,  hazy  air.  She 
admired  the  rich  red  of  the  blackberry 
leaves,  the  little  second  growths  of 
ferns  and  mosses  and  the  tender  vines 
sent  out  at  the  base  of  the  withered 
stalks  of  St.  John's  wort.  She  was 
one  of  the  fortunate  ones  of  earth, — 
not  in  the  sense  of  possessing  wealth 
or  honor,  but  in  keeping  a  young 
heart  during  her  stay  here  of  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  in  feeling  a 
human  interest  in  all  around  her  so 
palpably  real,  that  old  and  young  felt 
it  and  opened  their  griefs  and  joys  and 
hopes    and    disappointments    to    her. 
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She  had  known  many  phases  of  life 
herself;  but  now,  in  a  little  season  of 
Indian  summer  of  her  own,  she  was 
enjoying  life  as  it  passed,  without 
dread  of  the  winter  coming  on. 

The  many  acres  of  the  Peters  farm 
stretched  along  the  road  on  both 
sides,  the  bare  solid  house  on  one  side 
and  the  huge  unpainted  barn  on  the 
other;  while  a  mob  of  sheds,  corn 
cribs  and  hen  houses  stood  behind  the 
house.  Two  years  before  this,  Mrs. 
Buckland  had  visited  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  several  months.  An  old 
place  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Peters 
place  had  been  inherited  by  a  city  fam- 
ily, and  the  city  bred  children  had 
thought  there  would  be  great  pleasure 
in  real  country  life.  Mrs.  Niles  had 
demurred,  knowing  as  mothers  know 
the  tastes  of  her  family  better  than  they 
know  themselves;  but  she  consented 
to  try  for  one  season  if  her  friend  Mrs. 
Buckland,  would  stay  with  her  for  the 
trial.  It  was  not  a  success.  The  old 
orchards  and  pastures  were  uninter- 
esting, and  the  evenings,  lighted  by 
kerosene  lamps  and  musical  with 
katydids  and  whippoorwills,  with  bats 
flying    through    the    open    windows, 
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came  to  be  dreaded;  and  the  nights, 
with  swallows  whirring  in  the  chim- 
ney at  such  unexpected  times,  the 
uncomfortably  early  hours  at  which 
the  birds  awoke  and  insisted  upon 
waking  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  cocks 
crowing,  —  it  was  all  doleful  to  the 
newcomers,  and  the  only  relief  was  in 
sending  for  relays  of  friends  who  could 
tell  the  news  from  Newport  or  Bar 
Harbor.  But  company  disturbed  the 
already  dissatisfied  servants.  Mrs. 
Niles's  troubles  were  many;  and  gladly 
did  the  Niles  clan  troop  home  in 
the  autumn.  Before  another  year  all 
sentiment  was  laid  aside  and  Uncle 
Daniel's  farm  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

But  Mrs.  Buckland  liked  all  these 
sights  and  sounds  which  the  rest  were 
so  anxious  to  get  away  from;  the 
smell  of  the  pines  in  the  wood  lot,  the 
cattle  feeding  in  the  pastures,  the  oxen 
standing  patient  in  the  hay  field  were 
all  refreshing  to  her;  the  swallows  and 
the  hens  were  far  indeed  from  annoy- 
ing her;  and  she  laughed  at  the  cow 
that  insisted  upon  announcing  milking 
time  in  the  morning  under  the  cham- 
ber windows.  Wandering  along  the 
country  roads,  she  became  acquainted 
with  each  barefooted  boy  and  sunbon- 
neted  girl,  and  talked  over  the  stone 
walls  to  the  farmers  in  the  fields  until 
her  pleasant  face  grew  familiar  to  all. 
By  the  Peters  farm  house  gate  was  a 
magnificent  elm,  with  a  pleasant  view 
of  green  fields  and  distant  hills  spread- 
ing before  it.  Mrs.  Buckland  often 
availed  herself  of  this  resting  place, 
and  soon  knew  all  the  inmates  of  the 
house.  First  came  lean  old  Abiel  Pe- 
ters himself,  with  a  smileless  nod  and 
miserly  face  and  secretive,  close  shut 
mouth,  self-will  and  obstinacy  marked 
in  every  line  'of  his  make-up.  Sam 
Hard,  the  hired  man,  slouched  along 
beside  the  oxen  or  drove  home  the 
cows,  and  glanced  furtively  at  the 
quiet  figure  beneath  the  elm.  He  was 
awkward  and  bashful  enough;  but  his 
sister  'Miry,  the  hired  girl,  was  more 
easy  in  her  manners.  She  made  great 
clattering  of  milking  pans  and  pails, 


and  kept  herself  in  evidence  by  loud 
and  would-be  witty  remarks,  until  she 
was  noticed  and  recognized. 

The  remaining  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, however,  was  of  a  different  kind; 
and  Mrs.  Buckland  soon  found  herself 
looking  forward  to  her  meetings  with 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  Peters  with  pleasure. 
The  wholesome,  clear  eyed,  middle 
aged  woman,  with  her  shrewd  New 
England  sense  and  wit,  had  attracted 
Mrs.  Buckland  from  the  first  day 
when  she  was  drawn  to  the  door  by 
'Miry's  loud  remarks.  In  an  almost 
masterful  way  she  had  invited  the 
stray  guest  to  rest  in  the  house;  and 
after  that  hardly  a  week  passed  but 
the  two  unlike  women  had  talked  to- 
gether either  under  the  tree  or  in  the 
house.  Energetic  and  hard  working, 
Sarah  Jane  Peters  had  little  time  from 
the  manifold  duties  of  the  well  man- 
aged farm,  but  in  the  midst  of  her  bus- 
tle and  satisfaction  at  wrork  well  done, 
there  seemed  sometimes  a  regretful  ex- 
pression on  her  face,  as  if  she  had 
missed  something  in  her  life,  as  if 
baking,  churning,  preserving  and  pick- 
ling, rising  with  the  sun  and  seeing 
that  every  one  on  the  place,  down  to 
each  individual  hen,  did  full  duty,  and 
that  every  cent  was  most  prudently 
spent, — as  if  all  these  things  had  not 
quite  satisfied  her  nature. 

Old  Abiel  had  no  such  misgiving; 
and  he  did  not  intend  that  his  daughter 
or  his  help  should.  He  carried  around 
the  burden  of  his  seventy-five  years 
quite  briskly,  and  though  somewhat 
stiff  and  bowed,  he  clambered  on  to 
his  hay  loads  and  drove  off  to  the  vil- 
lage in  his  rattling  old  wagon  to  col- 
lect his  milk  bills. 

Mrs.  Buckland's  admiration  of  the 
fine  views  and  well  cultivated  fields 
pleased  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  and  she 
would  tell  her  of  her  own  various  avo- 
cations from  day  to  day;  but  she 
liked  better  to  have  her  visitor  tell  of 
the  life  in  the  great  outside  world. 
When  the  last  call^of  the  season  came, 
it  was  with  respect  and  regret  that  the 
two  women  parted.  Mrs.  Buckland 
said,  as  she  gave  her  address:   "Now 
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if  anything  of  great  interest  or  any 
great  change  in  our  lives  comes  before 
we  meet  again,  let  us  send  word  to 
one  another." 

"Well,  Mis'  Buckland,  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  good  it  has  done  me, 
knowing  you  this  summer;  I  do  hope 
some  way  or  other  we  shall  meet  again; 
and  I  will  let  you  know  if  I  can  if  any- 
thing changes  much  here." 

So  they  parted,  Miss  Sarah  Jane  to 
go  on  with  her  round  of  duties,  while 
Mrs.  Buckland  wandered  over  an  old- 
world  track  where  every  halt  brought 
memories  of  the  same  journey  when 
her  life  was  younger  and  others  had 
walked  beside  her. 

>  The  early  fall  of  the  year  of  this  In- 
dian summer  walk  found  Mrs.  Buck- 
land  at  home  once  more,  and  in  the 
mail  awaiting  her  she  found  a  copy  of 
the  Burnham  County  Gazette  of 
two  months  before,  with  a  marked  no- 
tice of  the  death  of  Mr.  Abiel  Peters. 
"The  death  of  our  aged  townsman 
was  caused  by  falling  from  a  load  of 
hay  in  his  barn,  which  caused  paralysis 
of  the  lower  part  of  his  body,  and 
though  his  mind  continued  clear  he 
only  lived  a  week."  So  instead  of  writ- 
ing to  Miss  Sarah  Jane,  Mrs.  Buck- 
land,  as  she  was  to  visit  in  a  town  from 
which  a  stage  coach  ran  every  day  to 
Burnham,  concluded  to  ride  orer  and 
visit  her;  and  now,  having  been  left 
by  the  stage  half  a  mile  away,  she  was 
walking  through  the  rustling  leaves. 
Going  up  the  path  to  the  house,  she 
noticed  that  there  was  a  more  cheer- 
ful look  to  the  whole  place.  New 
shades  were  drawn  up  in  the  front 
windows,  and  the  front  doorsteps 
looked  as  if  used.  She  lifted  the  bright 
old  brass  knocker;  and  in  a  moment 
Sarah  Jane  stood  before  her. 

"Oh,  Mrs,  Buckland,  I  saw  you 
when  you  turned  in  from  the  road!  I 
was  way  up  in  the  garret,  and  I  felt  I 
couldn't  run  down  fast  enough.  And 
^declare  it  kind  of  scared  me  too;  for 
I'd  been  wishing  I  could  see  you  so 
strong  that  I  most  felt  as  though  I'd 
drew  you  here." 

"Well,  maybe  you  have,"  laughed 


Mrs.  Buckland.  "Very  strange  things 
happen  nowadays;  and  whenever  I 
have  thought  of  writing  something 
seemed  to  tell  me:  'No,  go  up  and  tell 
Miss  Sarah  Jane  why  you  haven't  writ- 
ten.' I  was  across  the  sea  and  did  not 
get  the  paper  you  sent  until  my  return 
a  month  ago." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it  was  all  right.  Come 
into  the  sitting  room  and  let  me  look 
at  you."  m 

The  room  was  sunny  and  a  new  car- 
pet and  new  paper  had  changed  it 
from  the  faded,  gloomy  look  of  two 
years  before.  A  fire  smouldered  on 
the  Franklin  stove  hearth ;  and  the  cat 
slept  on  a  soft  cushion  in  a  rocking 
chair. 

Mrs.  Buckland  told  Miss  Peters  how 
she  came  and  how  she  thought  that  if 
she  did  not  find  her-  she  would  walk 
over  to  Burnham  and  use  the  time  un- 
til she  took  the  stage  back  at  five 
o'clock. 

Miss  Peters  protested  against  her 
going.  "But  if  you  must  go,  Sam  and 
I  will  take  you  over  to  the  village  in 
time  for  the  stage." 

"Sam  and  ?Miry  both  here,  are 
they?" 

"Oh,  la!  'Miry,  rattle  headed  thing, 
has  got  married  and  lives  in  the  vil- 
lage; but  Sam  —  he's  more  of  a 
standby,  and  he's  here,  and  his  sister 
Phebe,  a  good  deal  older  than  ?Miry, 
is  here.  I  have  to  pay  her  twice  as 
much  as  'Miry;  but  she's  worth  twice 
as  much.  I'll  go  out  and  start  her 
about  dinner." 

She  was  soon  back,  and  told  in  de- 
tail the  circumstances  of  old  Abiel's 
exit  from  life,  and  in  the  interval  of 
the  tale  attended  to  the  solemn  beck- 
onings  of  Phebe,  who  appeared  and 
disappeared.  "La  sakes,"  laughed 
Sarah  Jane,  "she's  so  excited  at  you 
being  here,  that  she  won't  give  mc 
any  peace.  She's  good  help,  but  she 
ain't  very  cheerful;  she  had  what  they 
used  to  call  an  'early'  down  on  the 
Cape,  and  she's  never  got  over  it. 
What  fools  women  are  sometimes,  —  I 
don't  mean  in  having  'earlys,'  but  in 
not  getting  over  'em." 
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When  dinner  was  over,  and  Phebe 
was  shut  out  with  the  dishes,  and  the 
two  friends  sat  down  together,  Mrs. 
Buckland  exclaimed:  "What  do  you 
mean  by  an  'early'  ?" 

"Why  it's  being  disappointed  in  your 
love  affairs  when  you  are  young,  and 
going  on  kind  of  whimpering  about  it 
ever  after.  Phebe  has  been  kind  of 
setting  up  as  a  martyr,  because  a  good 
for  nothing  drinking  fellow  went  off 
and  married  another  woman,  when  she 
expected  to  have  him;  and  no  amount 
of  showing  her  how  misfortunate  'twas 
for  the  other  poor  thing  seems  to  get 
it  through  her  head  that  she's  the 
lucky  one." 

"Well,  tell  me  now  about  yourself. 
Shall  you  live  on  here?  And  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  your  life? 
Did  you  have  an  'early?'  Tell  me  the 
whole  story." 

"I  never  told  my  whole  story  to  any- 
body in  the  world.  Ma,  she  knew 
everything.  It  isn't  anything  but  the 
commonest  kind  of  a  life  Pve  led;  but 
I've  had  my  hopes  and  my  disappoint- 
ments. You  know  something  what 
Pa  was,  a  set  man,  and  one  that  would 
rule  everybody  in  his  house.  It  may 
seem  kind  of  unfeeling  to  say  these 
things,  but  I  knew  them  and  felt  them. 
I  took  the  best  care  I  could  of  him  and 
did  for  him  all  he  would  let  me;  and 
I  understood  him,  for  I  am  some  like 
him.  But  Ma,  she  was  as  different  as 
could  be.  She  was  a  little  woman,  and 
real  pretty  when  she  was  young,  but 
ready  to  give  up  everything.  This 
house  and  farm  was  hers.  This  was 
Grandfather  Morse's,  and  she  was  an 
only  child,  same  as  me.  Now  I  guess 
just  such  men  as  Pa  marry  just  such 
women  as  Ma  most  always.  Pa 
thought  as  much  of  her  as  he  could  of 
any  woman;  but  he  was  the  man  and 
head  of  the  house,  —  and  just  as  soon 
as  Grandpa  Morse  died  and  they 
moved  over  here,  when  I  was  about 
ten  years  old,  Ma  made  over  the  whole 
to  Pa.  She'd  worked  hard  enough  be- 
fore at  the  little  house  where  Sam 
Plard's  folks  live  now;  but  here  in  this 
house  there  was  more  to  do,  —  more 


cows  were  bought,  and  more  hay 
made,  and  planting  done,  and  no  more 
help  could  be  had  —  Oh,  no !  Field 
after  field  was  added,  and  we  pinched 
along  as  though  we  were  just  keeping 
out  of  the  poor  house.  I  was  the  old- 
est child.  I  was  always  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  used  to  grieve  as  one  little 
brother  and  sister  after«another  lived  a 
month  or  two  and  died,  —  because  I 
suppose  Ma  hadn't  life  enough  to  give 
them  a  start;  and  each  little  grave 
made  her  thinner  and  her  heart  heav- 
ier. The  only  thing  I  ever  knew  her 
take  a  stand  against  Pa  was  about  my 
going  to  school.  It  was  little  enough 
chance  I  had,  but  I  was  dressed  and 
started  for  school  when  there  was  one, 
even  if  Pa  grumbled  and  wanted  me 
to  drop  corn  or  potatoes.  I  grew  up 
stout  and  well,  and  I  know  I  was  Ma's 
help  and  comfort.  Pa  was  always 
wishing  I  was  a  boy;  but  I  often 
thought  when  I  got  older  that  if  I  had 
been  a  boy  Pa  and  I  wouldn't  have 
got  on  together  long. 

"When  I  was  nineteen  years  old  I 
suppose  I  was  quite  a  lively  piece;  and 
folks  said  I  was  good  looking.  Of 
course  I  went  round  among  the  young 
folks,  and  had  my  share  of  the  good 
times. 

"There  was  one  young  man  that  I 
must  own  up  I  thought  the  world  of, 
and  he  wasn't  none  behind  in  liking 
me.  His  name  was  Edmund  Bray- 
ton.  He  hadn't  lived  round  here 
always.  He  and  his  mother,  who  wras 
some  distant  relation  to  old  Mrs. 
Burbank,  came  from  western  New 
York. 

"Now  just  the  queer  way  things  run 
in  this  world!  Pa,  set  and  close  fisted 
and  close  mouthed,  was  married  to  Ma, 
easy  and  gentle  and  'fraid  of  every- 
thing; and  here  I  was,  with  quite  a 
spice  of  Pa  in  me,  taking  to  Edmund, 
who  hadn't  a  speck  of  real  go-ahead 
in  him.  But  he  was  steady  and  bright 
and  the  kindest  son  a  mother  ever  had. 
He  was  a  clerk  in  Burbank's  store, 
and  taught  writing  school  evenings. 
1  know  he'd  get  to  reading  and  not 
look  up  'til  he  was  spoken  to  in  the 
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store;  and  I  never  thought  he  was  a 
driving  worker. 

"I  s'pose  Pa  kind  of  suspected  how 
Edmund  and  I  fancied  each  other;  for 
though  he  never  was  one  to  say  much, 
he  was  often  flinging  out  something 
about  that  lazy  clerk  at  the  store,  and 
how  it  was  well  for  him  he  could  write 
a  good  hand  or  he  wouldn't  be  worth 
his  salt.  I  used  to  go  to  the  writing 
school,  —  and  I've  often  set  and 
thought  of  those  nights  when  we  used 
to  come  trooping  home  all  together 
'til  we  came  to  the  turn  of  the  road 
that  leads  up  here,  when  Edmund  and 
I  would  come  alone.  I  ain't  one  to  be 
sentimental,  as  anybody  would  know 
to  look  at  me ;  but  to  be  young  is  good, 
and  maybe  it  is  better  to  have  an  'early' 
than  to  have  nothing. 

"Well,  it  was  a  long  time  before  Ed- 
mund spoke;  for  even  then  Pa  had  the 
name  of  being  a  rich  man,  and  Ed- 
mund knew  he  did  not  like  him,  and 
knew  that  he  hadn't  much  to  offer,  and 
when  he  did  ask  me  he  said  so.  I 
didn't  care;  I  was  used  to  pinching, 
and  I  knew  I  could  make  a  little  go  a 
good  ways  and  could  make  that  little 
more.  But  Pa  —  I'd  never  come  into 
a  real  setting  up  my  way  against  his; 
and  Ma  wasn't  strong,  and  I  knew  how 
she  would  tremble  and  not  be  able  to 
help  me.  So  we  went  on  some  months 
understanding  each  other.  I  wasn't 
willing  Edmund  should  say  anything 
to  Pa.  But  at  last  an  uncle  of  Ed- 
mund's in  New  York  state  wrote 
wanting  him  and  his  mother  to  ^o 
back  there.  His  wife  had  died  and  he 
wanted  Mis'  Brayton  to  keep  house 
for  him,  and  wanted  Edmund  to  be 
clerk  in  his  store.  It  was  no  great  out- 
look; but  it  looked  pleasant  to  me. 
We  talked  over  the  little  home  we'd 
have,  —  for  Mis'  Brayton  was  to  be 
away  from  us.  So  I  told  Edmund  he 
might  speak  to  Pa.  I've  gone  over 
that  day,  many's  the  time  since.  I  saw 
Edmund  come  up  the  road  and  go  into 
the  barn  where  Pa  was;  but  it  wasn't 
long  before  he  come  out.  I. felt  more 
proud  of  him  than  I  ever  had  before, 
for  there  was  Pa  standing-  in  the  barn 


door  madder  than  I  ever  saw  him.  I 
couldn't  hear  very  much.  Edmund 
stood  straight  up  and  looked  Pa  right 
in  the  eye  and  answered  him  back.  I 
heard  him  tell  Pa  that  he  should  see 
me  again,  as  he  couldn't  take  any  such 
answer  without  I  told  him  the  same; 
and  he  went  off.  Pa  came  in  raging. 
He  hadn't  been  used  to  having  any- 
body stand  up  to  him.  I  never  heard 
him  swear  before  nor  since.  He 
wanted  to  know  what  I  meant  in  let- 
ting that  worthless  fellow  come  to  him. 
I  felt  scared  at  first;  but  I  grew  cool 
and  told  him  it  meant  I  was  going  to 
marry  Edmund  Brayton  and  that  he 
was  no  worthless  fellow  but  a  steady 
man  and  a  good  son  and  would  be  a 
good  husband.  Finally  he  told  me  if 
I  married  that  man  I  should  never  en- 
ter this  house  again,  not  even  if  Ma 
was  dying,  —  and  Ma  should  never 
come  to  me.  Poor  Ma  had  sat  by  all 
crushed  up  looking;  and  when  Pa 
stamped  out,  she  looked  so  pitiful,  and 
her  poor  lips  trembling,  that  I  broke 
right  down.  I  drew  that  little  chair 
there  up  to  her  and  leaned  against  her 
shoulder  and  cried:  'Oh,  what  shall 
I  do?' 

"She  straightened  up,  and  spoke  out 
real  decided.  'Sarah  Jane,'  says  she, 
'I  shall  never  stand  in  the  way  of  your 
happiness.  You  know  you  are  the 
light  of  my  life,  and  my  right  hand; 
but  neither  your  father  nor  I  have  any 
right  to  force  you  either  way.  I  think 
Edmund  is  a  good  young  man.  But 
oh !  how  can  I  live  without  ever  seeing 
you  again?  We  cried  together  as  I 
have  never  cried  since.  But  I  said: 
'I  don't  know  but  what  my  first  duty 
is  to  you.  Ma.'  'No,'  said  she, — and 
she  talked  calmly  about  it. 

"I  was  so  astonished  to  hear  mild 
little  Ma  talk  so  that  I  began  to  grow 
calm  and  be  myself  again. 

"But  it  was  all  too  much  for  her,  and 
the  next  morning  she  couldn't  lift  her 
head  from  her  pillow  without  fainting 
dead  away.  Old  Doctor  Shaw 
looked  pretty  sober  when  he  saw 
her.  He  said  she  was  all  run  down, 
and  was  a  worn  out  woman  before  she 
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ought  to  be.  With  good  care  she 
might  live  for  years,  but  overwork  or 
worry  would  soon  finish  her  life. 

"Well,  I  went  up  into  the  north  gar- 
ret and  sat  down  on  an  old  chest  there, 
and  thought  it  all  out.  I  thought  how 
happy  it  would  all  be,  if  I  could  come 
home  to  Ma  now  and  then  with  a  kind 
husband  and  maybe  little  children  as 
Elvira  Drew  did  every  year;  and  then 
came  the  thought  how  it  would  seem 
to  Edmund.  I  decided  I  would  have 
no  shilly-shallying  about  it.  I  would 
either  marry  him  or  give  it  all  up  for 
good.  I  prayed  with  all  my  might  for 
some  sign  as  to  which  way  was  the 
right  one ;  but  my  prayers  didn't  seem 
to  rise  above  the  rafters  —  and  I 
couldn't  see  any  help  in  asking  any 
earthly  body.  But  at  last  a  kind  of 
stillness  came  over  me.  I  sort  of  real- 
ized that  life  for  me  was  going  to  be 
spoiled  either  way,  and  my  poor 
mother  was  the  nearest  duty,  and  I 
got  right  up  and  went  down  to  her. 
She  seemed  to  feel  what  I  was  going 
to  do.  'Don't  you  do  anything  you'll 
regret  too  much  afterwards,'  said  she. 
After  supper  I  started  for  the  village. 
It  was  in  September  and  the  dark 
came  on  early;  and  the  lonesomeness 
of  that  walk  is  fresh  with  me  now, 
though  it's  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
I  went  into  the  store,  and  Edmund 
went  out  with  me.  Well,  it's  no  use 
trying  to  tell  anything  about  that  walk 
and  talk.  Of  course  he  couldn't  see 
it  as  I  did,  and  so  I  had  not  only  to 
bear  my  own  sorrow  at  giving  him  up, 
but  to  know  that  he  was  going  away 
angry  with  me. 

"Ma  got  better  and  was  round  the 
house.  I  never  said  a  word  to  her  of 
what  I  had  done.  But  one  morning 
Lucinda  Peck,  who  used  to  go  about 
dressmaking,  called  in.  She  was  a 
good  soul  enough,  but  full  of  gossip; 
and  she  called  to  me  to  know  if  I 
knew  that  Mrs.  Brayton  and  Edmund 
had  gone  off  quite  sudden .  to  New 
York  state.  I  managed  to  look  un- 
concerned and  said  I  didn't  know  as 
they'd  gone,  but  knew  they  were  go- 
ing soon.     I  knew  Ma  gave  a  start. 


'Well,'  said  Lucinda,  'the  folks  down 
to  the  village  thought  you  and  Ed- 
mund were  sweet  on  each  other  and 
that  you'd  know  all  about  it.'  .  'The 
folks  at  the  village  don't  know  every- 
thing,' said  I ;  and  Lucinda  started  off, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

"I  never  said  one  word  to  Ma  about 
it  for  more'n  a  year.  I  think  Pa  was  al- 
most scared  at  the  ease  with  which  he 
got  his  own  way.  I  knew  he  wanted 
to  know  how  it  ended,  but  I  never 
spoke  to  him  for  many  a  long  month 
unless  I  had  to. 

"There  were  some  things  about  the 
farm  that  were  Ma's  —  all  the  hens 
and  chickens  and  eggs  and  what  but- 
ter was  made  to  sell.  Ma  hadn't  made 
much;  but  I  began  to  take  all  such 
things  into  my  care  —  and  never  from 
that  day  to  the  day  Pa  died  did  I  ever 
ask  him  for  money;  and  I  saw  that 
Ma  had  what  she  wanted.  I  always 
had  money.  I  had  a  knack  with  poul- 
try —  my  chickens  and  young  turkeys 
most  always  lived,  and  my  hens  laid 
when  eggs  was  high,  and.  my  butter 
brought  gilt-edge  prices.  Pa  said 
something  to  Ma  once  about  putting 
some  of  the  money  that  came  from 
them  in  the  bank;  but  she  told  him 
they  were  all  mine  now,  and  he  never 
said  a  word  more. 

"I  just  devoted  myself  to  caring  for 
Ma;  and  she  told  me  in  her  last  sick- 
ness that  her  last  days  had  been  her 
best  days. 

"Of  course,  as  the  years  went  on, 
other  men  than  Edmund  tried  to  make 
themselves  agreeable  to  me;  but  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  where  I  was  going 
to  stay,  and  I  stayed.  I  knew  Pa  was 
disappointed  enough  when  I  sent 
young  John  Hunter  off.  The  young 
men  of  my  set  got  married,  and  I  saw 
no  more  of  them  unless  their  wives 
died,  when  they  sometimes  drifted 
round  my  way  again.  Pa  was  piling 
up  money,  and  everybody  knew  it. 
Why  I  guess,"  laughed  Sarah  Jane, 
"that  T  could  have  been  second  wife 
to  half  the  widowers  in  town.  I 
thought  Pa  would  tear  out  what  hair 
he  had  left  when  I  wouldn't  have  old 
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Squire  Horner;  he  was  the  richest 
man  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  had 
the  best  house  anywhere  round,  and 
no  children,  as  he  told  Ma  over  and 
over  again. 

"Work  is  a  great  thing  to  make  folks 
contented,  and  all  these  years  I've 
been  such  a  busy  woman  that  I  haven't 
been  fretful;  and  when  Ma  looked  up 
at  me  the  day  before  she  died,  and 
said,  'Sarah  Jane  you  give  up  a  good 
deal  for  me  a  great  many  years  ago, 
and  I  think  you'll  have  your  reward 
for  it,'  I  felt  so  glad  I  did  what  I  did. 

"Pa  and  I  settled  down  into  a  kind 
of  a  dull  life.  Pa  really  tried  I  think  to 
let  me  know  that  he  thought  much  of 
me;  but  we  hadn't  much  to  say  to  each 
other.  When  his  accident  came,  and 
we  knew  he  wouldn't  get  about  again, 
Cousin  Abiel  came  over  quick,  and 
every  time  he  could  get  a  chance  he 
was  at  Pa  about  making  a  will.  I 
heard  him  tell  Pa  once,  when  he  didn't 
know  I  was  round,  that  a  woman 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know  how 
to  manage  an  estate  and  'twould 
be  better  for  Pa  to  trustee  his.  Pa 
looked  pretty  grim  when  I  went  in  to 
him  after  Abiel  had  gone  —  and  said 
he  wanted  to  see  Squire  Foss.  I  was 
bound  I  wouldn't  say  a  word  whatever 
he  did;  his  money  had  been  his  idol, 
and  he  should  do  what  he  pleased  now 
thathehadgotto  leave  it.  When  Squire 
Foss  came,  Pa  asked  him  before  me, 
how  his  property  would  go  if  he  didn't 
leave  any  will.  Squire  Foss  told  him 
it  would  go  to  me  clear.  Well,'  said 
Pa,  'that's  how  I  want  it  to  go,  and 
I'll  pay  you  just  the  same  for  coming 
as  though  you  wrote  a  will/ 
■  "Pa  knew  as  well  as  we  did  how  he 
was;  but  he  looked  pleased  at  me  and 
went  off  into  a  sleep  that  he  never 
seemed  to  wake  real  sensible  from 
again.  But  when  it  was  all  over  I  was 
really  astonished,  for  in  his  locked  box 
in  his  old  desk,  the  bonds  and  stocks 
and  bank  books  and  mortgages  that 
were  there  were  beyond  any  anybody 
had  supposed  that  he  owned,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  real  estate  he  had  all 
round  the  county.     When  I  thought 


how  Pa  had  hoarded  and  scrimped  all 
his  life  to  pile  up  this  money,  and  had 
never  allowed  himself  anything  but 
just  what  he  couldn't  do  without,  I  felt 
kind  of  scared  for  fear  I  might  do  the 
same,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I 
wouldn't,  —  and  I  haven't,  so  far.  I 
took  the  first  dividends  that  came  in, 
and  I  gave  Elder  Stone  five  hundred 
dollars  towards  paying  off  the  church 
debt;  and  I  spent  on  the  house,  and 
fixed  up  the  Hards'  house,  and  boughr 
a  new  carryall.  But  still  I  was  kind  of 
restless  and  lonesome,  —  and  now  I 
have  decided  to  treat  myself  to  some- 
thing." 

Sarah  Jane  paused  here  in  her  long 
story,  and  though  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  lips  smiling  she  blushed  like  a 
young  girl. 

"What  are  you  going  to  have?"  said 
Mrs.  Buckland. 

"I  am  going  to  have  a  husband," 
said  she,  laughing  at  Mrs.  Buckland's 
astonishment. 

"Whom  are  you  going  to  marry?" 
Mrs.  Buckland  managed  to  ask. 

"Well,  his  name  is  Edmund  Bray- 
ton." 

"Why,  Sarah  Jane  Peters,  you  are 
positively  dramatic.  Tell  me  the  rest 
at  once." 

"Well,  about  two  years  ago  it  was 
copied  into  our  Burnham  Gazette  the 
death  of  Mis'  Brayton,  Edmund's 
mother,  at  the  same  town  where  I 
knew  they  went  from  here.  I  had  heard 
they  went  from  that  place  years  ago, 
but  this  showed  they  had  got  back 
there  again;  so  after  Pa's  death  I 
thought  it  would  be  no  harm  to  send  a 
paper  which  had  Pa's  death  in  it.  You 
see  if  he  was  not  there  it  was  no  mat- 
ter, and  if  he  was  married  it  was  all 
right.  So  I  sent  it.  I  kind  of  thought 
that  maybe  I  should  get  some  word  or 
letter  that  would  show  he  got  it;  but 
no  sign  came,  and  I  gave  up  expect- 
ing anything.  Indeed  I  didn't  hope 
or  expect  much  anyway.  But  one 
night,  about  six  weeks  ago,  I  was  sit- 
ting here  alone  and  feeling  a  little 
lonely  and  blue.  Sam  and  Phebe  had 
gone  to   Wednesday  night  meeting; 
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and  the  cat  and  I  were  keeping 
company  alone  —  when  somebody 
knocked.  I'm  never  afraid,  but 
I  did  hesitate  about  going  to  the 
door,  for  I  was  afraid  it  might  be 
Cousin  Abiel  —  he  has  pestered 
me  so.  I  opened  the  door,  and 
there  stood  a  tall,  oldish  man,  rather 
bald,  as  I  saw  when  he  stepped 
in  and  took  off  his  hat,  and  rather 
stoop  shouldered ;  but  when  he  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  and  smiled,  I  knew 
him  in  a  minute.  I  wanted  to  laugh 
and  cry  both  together;  and  I  think  I 
should  really  have  been  hysterical,  but 
that  the  thought  that  there  might  be 
a  Mrs.  Brayton  and  maybe  children 
or  even  grandchildren  kept  me 
straight.  But  I  shook  hands  and 
guess  I  showed  I  was  pleased.  And 
then  we  sat  down  and  talked. 

"Now  you  .  know  there  are  some 
people  that,  if  you  don't  see  them  for 
six  months,  you  have  to  go  right  over 
getting  acquainted  with  them;  and 
then  there's  others  just  different.  Now 
when  Edmund  and  I  parted  I  was  a 
young,  pretty  woman,  if  I  do  say  it, 
and  he  a  tall,  straight  young  man,  with 
thick  brown  hair;  and  now  when  we 
looked  at  each  other  we  were  two  old- 
ish folks,  my  hair  most  all  gray,  and 
his  most  all  gone.  You  might  think  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  take  up  the 
old  days  again;  but  we  did  at  once;  all 
the  years  seemed  to  be  but  as  yester- 
day —  and  in  half  an  hour  we  knew 
that  no  other  woman  or  man  had  come 
between  us  in  all  the  years  since  we 
parted.  He  told  me  that  lie  had  man- 
aged to  do  everything  for  his  mother's 
comfort  during  her  life,  and  had  al- 
ways made  a  good  living  enough  — 
he'd  been  writing  for  a  law  firm  for  a 
number  of  years;  but  he  said  the  money 
making  faculty  had  been  left  out  of  him 
— he's  liked  to  read  and  think  so  well 
that  he  never  had  time  to  turn  his  at- 
tention to  laying  up  anything.  He  al- 
ways kept  a  little  life  insurance  for  jiis 
mother,  and  that  was  all. 

"Then  he  told  me  that  he  hadbeenin 


the  neighborhood  two  days,  and  how 
when  he  found  out  how  much  monev 
I  had,  he  most  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  come  and  see  me,  though  he'd  come 
on  purpose,  but  to  go  back  home. 

"Well,  there  seemed  no  other  thing 
to  think  of,  but  for  us  to  take  up 
the  old  relations  again;  and  before 
Sam  and  Phebe  got  home  it  was  all 
settled. 

"So  then  it  all  came  out  and  was  a 
nine  days'  wonder." 

"What  did  your  Cousin  Abiel  say?" 
said  Mrs.   Bucklancl. 

"Oh,  la,"  said  Sarah  Jane,  "he  come 
over  madder'n  a  hen,  and  wanted  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking  about,  said 
he  should  think  I'd  be  afraid  Pa'd  turn 
over  in  his  grave.  .1  said  I  wasn't  a 
mite  afraid  of  it.  He  asked  did  I 
think  Edmund  Brayton  knew  any- 
thing about  managing  a  farm.  I  told 
him  I  guessed  not;  but  Sam  and  I  had 
taken  care  of  this  one  sometime  now 
but  I  rather  thought  Edmund  could 
drive  old  Pete,  and  make  out  bills  and 
receipts  if  I  wanted  him  to.  I  do  wish 
you  could  have  seen  Edmund;  but  he's 
gone  back  to  his  home  to  wind  up  his 
affairs.  He'll  come  back  the  first  of 
next  month ;  and  then  we'll  go  quietly 
over  to  Elder  Stone's,  and  then  settle 
clown  for  the  winter.  Edmund  says 
the  spring  and  summer  of  our  lives 
have  passed,  but  fall  and  winter  can  be 
very  pleasant." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bucklancl, 
"and  the  Indian  summer  is  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  all  the  year." 

When  Sarah  Jane  went  to  the  old 
desk  and  brougiit  out  a  photograph, 
Mrs.  Buckland,  looking  at  the  mild, 
manly  face,  was  hopeful  and  confident 
indeed;  and  when,  the  next  autumn, 
she  drifted  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  White  City,  and  there  one  day 
in  the  Court  of  Honor  suddenly  came 
face  to  face  with  Sarah  Jane,  with  Ed- 
mund Brayton  in  the  flesh  beside  her. 
the  content  and  joy  which  shone  from 
the  eyes  of  both  told  that  it  was  still 
Indian  summer  with  them. 
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HITTIER  has  im- 
mortalized in  verse 
the  Man  with  the 
Branded  Han  d. 
Thousands  have  read 
this  soul-stirring 
poem,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  1846,  and  have  been  moved 
to  deep  feeling  by  its  sentiment,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances which  called  it  out,  or  even  of 
the  name  of  the  man  to  whom  it  al- 
ludes. 

Yet  there  is  an  interesting  history 
connected  with  this  brave  man,  the 
unnamed  hero  of  the  poet's  verse, 
which  is  well  worth  recording,  and 
which  the  younger  generation  espe- 
cially needs  to  learn  in  order  better  to 
understand  and  more  fully  to  appreci- 
ate the  nature  of  the  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  by  those  char- 
ter members  of  the  old  anti-slavery 
society,  who,  with  a  courage  which 
recognized  no  defeat,  and  with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  everlasting  justice  of 
their  principles,  pressed  forward  un- 
dismayed amid  obloquy  and  scorn  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  humanity's 
brighter  day.  No  complete  history  of 
the  causes  which  gradually  led  up  to 
the  Civil  War  can  be  written,  without 
according  to  such  fearless  agitators  as 
Jonathan  Walker  their  full  meed  of 
praise.  These  men  were  heroes  of 
the  fibre  of  which  martyrs  are  made. 
The  world  owes  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude none  the  less  because  their  deeds 
were  unaccompanied  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  but  were  per- 
formed in  a  humble  way. 

The  history  of  Captain  Jonathan 
Walker's  brave  exploits  and  of  his  un- 
yielding devotion  to  the  motto  of  his 
life,  "Ever  Save  never  Surrender  the 
Slave,"  would  have  been  written  long 
ago  but  for  his  modesty,  which  shrank 
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from  publicity,  so  that  during  his  life- 
time he  preferred  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience  to  the  plaudits  of  his 
fellow  men.  But  since  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1878,  the  writer, 
who  was  his  personal  friend,  was  pres- 
ent at  his  death-bed,  and  spoke  the 
word  of  tribute  at  his  funeral,  has  had 
access  to  his  papers  and  correspon- 
dence, and  from  these  and  other 
sources,  including  statements  from  his 
own  lips,  is  able  to  bring  together 
many  interesting  facts  concerning 
him. 

Jonathan  Walker  was  born  in  Har- 
wich, Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  March  22, 
1799,  the  same  year  that  George 
Washington  died.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  on  the  sandy  farms  of  his  par- 
ents and  grandparents.  In  1816  he 
went  to  sea,  and  in  18 18  was  landed 
from  a  ship  on  an  island  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  eight  thousand  miles  from 
home,  where  he  spent  twenty-one 
days,  in  a  bamboo  hut,  in  extreme 
sickness,  with  no  friend  near  him  who 
could  speak  the  English  language. 
From  1818  to  1835  ne  divided  his  time 
between  the  shipyard  and  the  sea.  In 
1835  ne  went  to  Mexico  to  assist  in 
colonizing  American  colored  citizens 
who  had  escaped  from  their  masters. 
In  1836  his  vessel  was  grounded  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  where  he  was 
wounded  and  robbed  by  pirates. 

It  was  about  the  year  1832  that  the 
"underground  railroad"  was  estab- 
lished, whereby  slaves  in  the  South 
wishing  to  escape  from  bondage  were 
assisted  to  a  Canaan  of  freedom. 
Capt.  Jonathan  Walker  was  one  of 
the  conductors  on  this  route.  For 
six  years  previous  to  1844,  he,  with  his 
family,  had  resided  in  Florida.  He 
had  become  familiar  with  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  slavery  from  the  Ohio 
river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     One  day 
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in  1844  four  intelligent  blacks,  who 
had  previously  ascertained  his  anti- 
slavery  proclivities,  approached  him 
with  these  words : 

"Captain,  did  you  ever  think  how 
sweet  our  freedom  would  be  to  us? 
Do  you  know  that  if  we  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  fighting  for  it  as  the  revolu- 
tionary fathers  had,  how  gladly  we 
would  avail  ourselves  of  the  blessed 
opportunity?" 

Stopping  a  moment  to  think,  weigh- 
ing  the  risks   that  would   attend  his 
course,   he  re- 
plied:     "Meet  (i .;;.;-,    ■ 
me      at      mid-                               ^;     'fL 
night    on    the                                >  ', 
shore       below 
the    city,    and, 
by  God's  help, 
1    will   do   my 
best    to    assist 
you  to  a  land 
of  freedom." 

When  night' 
came  the  plan 
was  consum- 
mated. Se- 
curing the 
necessary  pro- 
visions, they 
pushed  off  in 
an  open  boat, 
that  they 
might  pass 
Tortugas  and 
Key  West 
with  less  dan- 
g  e  r  of  ob- 
servation. Carrying  the  quenchless 
torch  of  liberty  in  their  breasts,  these 
men  were  willing  to  brave  eight  hun- 
dred miles  of  open  sea,  and  to  traverse 
the  weary  distance  from  Pensacola  to 
the  Bahama  Islands.  They  safely 
passed  Florida  Keys,  and  hope  grew 
strong  within  each  breast.  "Four 
days  more,  my  lads,"  said  Captain 
Walker,  "and  I  will  have  you  safe  be- 
neath the  British  flag."  But  though 
stout  of  heart  and  limb,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  withstand  the  midday 
heat  of  the  tropic  climate,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  voyage  was  reached  he 
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pitched  forward  senseless  into  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat.  The  four  blacks 
were  seized  with  consternation,  as 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  navigation  or  the  manage- 
ment of  a  boat  in  an  open  sea  beyond 
the  sight  of  land.  But  with  hearts 
full  of  gratitude  to  him  who  had  risked 
his  life  to  rescue  them  from  their 
thraldom,  and  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  dead,  they  placed  him  in  the  most 
protected  part  of  the  boat  and,  throw- 
ing a  piece  of  canvas  over  him,  aban- 
doned them- 
selves to  their 
fate,  drifting 
helplessly  and 
hopelessly 
wherever  a  ca- 
pricious wind 
or  tide  might 
carry  them.  In 
this  condition 
they  were 
found  by  a 
United  States 
revenue  cut- 
ter, which  had 
been  sent  in 
pursuit. 

The  slaves 
were  returned 
to  their  mas- 
ters, and  Cap- 
tain Walker 
was  seized  and 
ironed,  h  i  s 
vessel  confis- 
cated and  he 
imprisoned  in  Florida,  on  the  charge 
of  assisting  negroes  to  gain  their  free- 
dom. He  remained  in  prison,  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  for  one  year,  when 
he '  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  court  for  trial. 

Among  his  papers,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  document.  After 
minutely  describing  seven  negro 
slaves,  and  offering  a  reward  of  $1,700 
for  their  apprehension  and  delivery 
at  Pensacola,  it  continues  as  follows: 

"Jonathan  Walker  is  from  or  about  Cape 
Cod  or  Nantucket,  where  he  has  a  wife 
and    several    children,    from    whom    he    is 
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said  to  have  been  absent  about  two  years, 
without  any  apparent  necessity.  -He  is  a 
man  of  large  frame,  about  six  feet  high, 
with  dark  hair  and  dark  complexion,  a 
suspicious  countenance,  slouchy  person, 
stooping  shoulders  and  a  swinging,  roll- 
ing gait, — is  lame  in  one  arm  from  a  gun- 
shot wound,  as  he  says,  received  from 
robbers  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  where  he 
was  trading  some  years  ago  in  a  small 
sloop.  He  came  to  this  city  about  three 
weeks  since  from  sea  in  a  whaleboat,  he 
said,  from  Mobile.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  reasonable  or  proper  business  here. 
His  boat  is  about  25  or  30  feet  long,  with 
plenty  of  beam,  clinker  built,  and  very 
light.  When  she  came  here  she  had  three 
oars  and  was  schooner  rigged,  with  fore 
and  main  sprit-sails — hull  and  spars  painted 
green — the  inside  of  the  boat  lead  color. 
He  hired  board  and  lodging  of  a  colored 
woman,  whose  lot  runs  to  the  beach,  and 
hauled  up  his  boat  to  be  worked  upon  un- 
der the  shade  of  trees  in  the  lot.  For  sev- 
eral days  he  employed  himself  in  making 
an  additional  sail  for  his  boat,  which  was 
either  a  very  large  jib  or  square  sail,  two 
additional  oars  and  two  paddles,  lockers 
or  water  tight  boxes  to  fit  in  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  under  thwarts.  He  laid  in  on 
Wednesday  last,  nearly  two  barrels  of 
bread,  about  120  pounds  of  pork  and 
bacon,  a  keg  of  molasses,  a  cheese  and 
some  other  articles  of  mess  stores,  a  com- 
pass and  a  binnacle  lantern,  and  a  barrel 
and  a  demijohn  of  water.  On  Thursday, 
his  boat  being  provisioned  and  equipped 
as  above,  he  set  sail,  but  instead  of  going 
to  sea,  stood  up  the  bay.  Before  sunrise, 
on  Friday  morning,  he  was  seen  close  un- 
der the  land  inside  of  Santa  Rosa  Island, 
abreast  of  Town  Point,  by  two  fishermen 
from  the  Navy  Yard,  who  asked  him  where 
he  was  going.  He  said  to  Mobile,  but  in- 
quired where  he  could  get  water,  and  was 
told  near  by  on  Santa  Rosa  by  the  sand 
hills.  He  immediately  set  sail  and  steered 
towards  the  place  indicated;  but  soon  al- 
tered his  course  to  nearly  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  when  last  seen  by  the  fisher- 
men, about  an  hour  afterwards,  was  stand- 
ing up  the  bay.  On  Saturday  he  was  seen 
.beating  down  the  bay,  and  that  night  the 
•negroes  disappeared;  and  neither  Walker, 
nor  the  boat,  nor  the  negroes  have  been 
seen  here  since — excepting  that  Silas  and 
Harry  were  seen  and  recognized  by  some 
servants  very  late  (say  11  o'clock)  that 
night,  passing  down  a  street  towards  the 
Navy  Yard,  and  Leonard  was  seen  by 
Monroe  and  Jacob  in  his  quarters,  at  the 
yard,  about  two  hours  before  day  on  Sunday 
morning.  The  slaves  have  taken  most  of 
their  clothes  and  largely  of  their  winter 
clothing,  as  if  going  to  a  Northern  climate. 
From  these  and  other  circumstances,  the 
belief  exists  that  said  Jonathan  Walker  has 
carried  these  slaves  off  in  his  boat.     And 


therefore,  for  his  apprehension  and  con- 
viction of  said  offence,  the  subscribers  will 
pay  a  further  reward  of  One  Thousand 
Dollars." 

R.    C.   Caldwell, 
Geo.   Willis,  by 
Jos.    Quigles,  Agent. 
Pensacola,  June  25,  1844 

The  Pensacola  Gazette,  of  July  20 
following,  said  that  the  "United  States 
steamer  General  Taylor,  Lt.  Com.  E. 
Farrand,  arrived  there  on  Thursday 
evening  from  Key  West,  bringing  as 
a  prisoner  Jonathan  Walker,  charged 
with  having  recently  abducted  the 
seven  negro  slaves  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Willis  &  Caldwell,  under  a 
commitment  from  the  civil  authority, 
and  on  being  taken  before  the  United 
States  District  Judge,  the  court  being 
in  session,  was  immediately  remanded 
to  prison,  on  failing  to  give  the  neces- 
sary bail,  to  await  his  trial  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court.  When  the  prisoner 
landed  on  the  wharf,  the  crowd  was 
immense;  and  as  he  was  escorted  to 
the  court-house  by  the  deputy  marshal, 
the  crowd  thronged  the  streets  and 
sidewalks,  and  the  court-room  was 
filled  to  overflowing  by  a  highly  ex- 
cited mass  of  people."  The  Gazette 
adds  that  "The  judge  had  determined 
to  hold  a  special  court  for  the  trial  of 
Walker  in  a  few  days.  No  doubt  his 
punishment  will  be  severe." 

In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  after  his  cap- 
ture, Walker  writes  as  follows: 


"Pensacola,  July  29,  1844. 
"Dear  Wife  and  Children: — I  am  priv- 
ileged by  the  mercy  of  God  the  Father,  of 
writing  to  you  once  more,  but  not  in  the 
situation  I  should  choose.  About  the 
time  of  my  last  letter  I  had  arranged  to 
take  some  passengers  to  Nassau,  New 
Providence,  a  British  island,  eastward  from 
Cape  Florida.  On  the  23d  of  June  I 
started,  with  seven  colored  people,  though 
quite  unwell,  as  I  had  been  for  two  days. 
On  the  sixth  day  out,  I  did  not  expect  to 
live  another  twenty-four  hours;  my  dis- 
ease being  intermittent  fever  and  internal 
canker, — and  such  hot  weather  I  never  in 
my  life  saw  before.  We  proceeded  down 
the  coast  till  July  8th,  when  we  were  over- 
hauled by  a  wrecker,  the  sloop  Catharine, 
from  Key  West,  and  by  force  taken  to 
that  port.  Then  I  was  carried  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  thence  to  a  jail, 
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where  I  was  kept 
four  days.  Then  I 
was  put  down  into 
the  hold  of  a  steam- 
boat; among  rubbish 
and  filth,  the  heat 
being  extreme, 
placed  in  heavy 
irons,  both  hands 
and  feet,  and  kept 
six  days,  in  which 
time  the  vessel 
steamed  to  Pensa- 
cola.  There  I  was 
taken  to  court,  and 
from  thence  again 
to  jail,  where  I  now 
am,  secured  to  a 
large  ring  bolt  by 
a  chain  made  of  half 
inch  iron,  with  a 
shackle  around  my 
ankle,  which  weighs 
five  pounds. 

"Jane,  what  will 
become  of  you  and 
the  children?  I  have 
lost  all  of  the  little 
I  had  here,  and  am 
confident  that  at  this 
time  you  and  ,  the 
children  are  in  want. 
Send  to  Fall  River 
and  get  the  little 
money  due  there, 
and  do  as  well  as  you  can.  The  Lord  Jesus 
has  been  abundantly  good  to  me  in  my 
afflictions;  and  I  am  sure  he  will  ac- 
company me  through,  for  I  cannot  let  Him 
go.  Dear  wife  and  children,  trust  in  Him 
to  aid  you." 

To  his  aged  parents  he  wrote : 

"O  my  dear  old  father  and  mother,  do 
not  worry  about  me.  I  am  in  good  spirits, 
and  shall  weather  the  storm." 

But  what  a  storm  it  proved  to  be! 
and  through  what  a  baptism  of  fire  he 
was  called  to  pass!  When  captured, 
he  was  too  ill  to  walk  without  the 
support  of  two  strong  men,  and  even 
on  his  way  to  prison  he  would  have 
been  lynched  by  the  frenzied  crowd 
but  for  the  persistent  determination 
of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputy,  who,  with 
drawn  revolvers,  kept  the  infuriated 
mob  at  bay.  Finally,  after  months  of 
imprisonment  in  a  cell  without  a  chair, 
bed  or  table,  and  with  only  the  hard, 
foul  and  damp  floor  as  a  resting  place, 
with  twenty  pounds  of  iron  chain  and 
shackle  riveted  onlhsweak  and  aching 
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limbs,  the  trial 
came,  and  with  it 
the  sentence.  And 
this  was  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court: 
That  he  should 
be  taken  from  the 
prison,  placed  one 
hour  in  the  pillory 
on  the  public 
highway  and  pelt- 
ed with  rotten 
eggs.  From 
thence  he  should 
be  returned  to  his 
cell,  to  the  bars  of 
which  his  right 
hand  should  be 
lashed,  in  the  palm 
of  which  should 
be  burned  with  a 
red-hot  branding 
iron  a  large 
double  S,  signify- 
ing slave  stealer. 
In  addition  he 
was  sentenced  to 
one  year  in  prison 
for  each  slave,  seven  in  all,  six  hun- 
dred dollars  fine  for  each  slave,  and  all 
the  costs  of  the  trial. 

When  the  bad  eggs  were  thrown, 
a  boy  in  the  crowd  cried  "Shame!" 
but  one  of  the  rabble  rushed  up  to 
the  pillory  and  tore  off  a  bandage 
which  had  been  put  on  to  protect  the 
face  of  the  victim ;  and  the  boy  was  ar- 
rested and  fined. 

The  trial  of  Jonathan  Walker  took 
place  in  a  United  States  court;  and 
the  marshal  for  the  Florida  district  at 
the  time  was  Ebcnezer  Dorr,  a  native 
of  Maine. 

The  branding  iron  was  made  for 
the  occasion.  The  first  blacksmith 
approached  manfully  refused.  "No, 
sir."  said  he,  "I  make  branding  irons 
to  brand  horses,  mules  and  cattle  with; 
but  to  burn  into  the  flesh  of  a  fellow- 
man, —  by  the  living  God  I  will  not." 
Another  blacksmith  was  found  to 
make  the  iron  but  refused  his  forge 
to  heat  it  when  it  came  to  be  used. 
He  swore  there  was  but  one  fire  in 
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the  universe  fit  to  heat  an  iron  for 
such  a  use.  But  at  length  the  'savage 
instrument  of  torture  was  brought  to 
a  white  heat  and  sent  hissing  into  the 
flesh  of  a  hand  which  never  harmed 
a  human  being,  but  was  ever  ready  to 
succor  the  needy,  the  friendless  and 
the  outcast. 

The  letters  S.  S.  Captain  Walker 
himself  used  to  call  "the  seal,  the  coat- 
of-arms,  of  the  United  States,"  and 
Whittier  in  his  poem  has  made  them 
mean  "Slave  Savior." 

How  great  a  change  time  has 
wrought  in  a  half  century!  The  slave 
pen  and  auction  block  have  disap- 
peared, men  and  women  are  no  longer 
chattels  to  be  bartered  because  they 
chanced  to  be  born  black;  and  no- 
where on  American  soil  presses  the 
foot  of  a  single  slave.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  time  when  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  with  a  rope  about 
his  neck,  Parker  Pillsbury  rotten- 
egged  in  Rochester,  Wendell  Phillips 
mobbed  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Lovejoy 
shot  in  his  own 
door  in  Alton, 
Jonathan  Walker 
branded  in  Pen- 
sacola,  and  John 
Brown  hanged  at 
Harper's  Ferry! 

I  make  the  fol- 
lowing  extract 
from  one  of  Mr. 
Walker's  letters 
.  to  his  gran  d- 
daughter,  descrip- 
tive of  his  suffer- 
ings while  in 
Florida : 

'The  United 
States  marshal  for 
the  Western  District 
of  Florida,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine 
from  the  state  of 
Maine,  took  me  in  charge  and  provided  me 
with  snug  quarters,  heavy  irons  anda  hard 
floor  to  lie  and  sit  upon  in  the  city  jail,  for 
which  he  charged  me  twenty-five  dollars, 
rent,  etc.  It  was  in  front  of  the  court 
house  on  the  west  side  of  Polifex   street, 


directly  up  from  the  wharf,  where  your 
grandfather  was  fastened  in  the  U.  S. 
pillory  for  one  hour,  and  pelted  with  rot- 
ten eggs,  and  then  taken  into  the  court 
house  and  branded  with  the  U.  S.  brand- 
ing iron,  after  passing  through  the  form 
of  a  trial  in  a  United  States  court  four 
months  after  my  incarceration  in  Pensacola 
jail. 

"Had  any  of  my  friends  seen  me  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  my  imprisonment  they 
would  have  hardly  recognized  me;  and  in 
fact  I  could  hardly  recognize  myself.  My 
sickness  and  the  severe  treatment  I  re- 
ceived reduced  me  very  near  to  a  skeleton. 
Many  a  time  have  I  grasped  round  my  leg 
above  the  knee  joint,  over  my  trousers, 
with  one  hand,  so  as  to  meet  thumb  and 
finger.  The  hungry  and  thirsty  mosquitoes 
tried  hard  to  draw  a  little  support  from  the 
emaciated  form  of  the  prisoner,  to  but 
little  purpose.  Their  bills  were  harmless, 
so  far  as  pain  was  concerned,  nor  did  they 
get  much  reward  for  their  labor.  Not- 
withstanding the  eleven  long  and  tedious 
months  that  rolled  around  and  found  me 
chained  up  in  solitary  confinement,  joyful 
expressions  of  sympathy  met  me  there 
from  various  parts,  and  directly  around  me, 
and  when  your  grandfather  left  that  abode 
of  suffering  and  disgrace,  he  left  a  re- 
spectable man  even  then,  for  it  was  abun- 
dantly evident  that  the  act  for  which  he 
was  punished  was 
performed  under  the 
best  of  motives,  viz: 
to  deliver  the  op- 
pressed from  hands  of 
the  oppressor." 

From  1845  to 
1849  Jonathan 
Walker  devoted 
his  time  to  lec- 
turing on  anti- 
slavery  subjects, 
in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Michi- 
gan, and  settled  at 
Pake  Harbor, 
Muskegon  county, 
on  a  small  fruit 
farm,  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  by  dint  of 
hard  work  he  was 
able  to  make  a  comfortable  living  for 
himself  and  wife,  until  the  autumn  of 
1877,  when  his  health  failed,  and  he 
gradually  declined,  the  best  medical 
skill  seeming  to  be  of  no  avail.   On  the 
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30th  of  April,  1878,  he  peacefully 
passed  away  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventy-nine  years.  He  was  buried  in 
Evergreen  cemetery  at  Muskegon. 

Mr.  Walker  loved  to  tell,  during  his 
sickness,  how  much  faith  he  had  put 
in  the  "bank  of  humanity,"  and.  had 
never  been  cheated  nor  deceived.  He 
found  so  much  congenial  work  to  do 
through  all  the  years  of  his  eventful 
life,  in  helping  the  poor  and  suffering 
around  him,  that  his  great  sympathetic 
heart,  which  was  as  tender  as  a  wo- 
man's, went  out  in  love  to  all  his  fel- 
low-men. Like  Governor  Andrew, 
"He  never  hated  a  man  because  he 
was  poor,  or  because  he  was  ignorant, 
or  because  he  was  black."  He  told 
me  he  never  entertained  hard  feelings 
even  toward  the  slaveholders,  or  those 
who  used  him  so  harshly. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Walker's  death,  on 
learning  that  his  relatives  were  unable 
to  erect  a  suitable  monument  to  his 
memory,  his  old  friend,  Rev.  Photius 
Fisk,  chaplain  in  the  United  States 
navy,  living  in  Boston,  generously  of- 
fered to  provide  one  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. In  due  time  the  monument 
arrived  safely  at  Muskegon,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  August,  1878, — the  Eman- 
cipation day  of  the  West  Indies, — 
the  unveiling  ceremonies  took  place, 
in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people. 

The  monument  stands  ten  feet  high 
above  the  foundation,  which  shows 
five  inches  above  the  surface.  The 
material  is  Hallowell  granite,  from 
Maine.  It  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  south  face: 

"This  Monument   is  erected 

To  the  Memory  of 

Capt.  Jonathan  Walker, 

by  his  Anti-Slavery  Friend, 

Photius  Fisk, 

Chaplain  of  the 

United  States  Navy." 

On  the  eastern  face  of  the  shaft  is 
the  following: 

"Walker's    Branded    Hand." 
[Cut    of   hand.] 


On  the  upper  base,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  the  following: 

"Jonathan  Walker, 

Born   in   Harwich,  Mass., 

March  22,  1799. 

Died  in  Lake  Harbor,  Muskegon 

Co.,  Mich.,  April  30,   ii 


On  the  north  side  is  the  following 
quotation  from  Whittier's  poem: 

"Then  lift  that  manly  right  hand 

Bold  ploughman  of  the  wave; 
Its  branded  palm  shall  prophesy 

Salvation  to  the  slave. 
Hold    up   its    fire-wrought   language, 

That  whoso  reads  may  feel 
His   heart   swell    strong   within   him, 

His  sinews  changed  to  steel." 

The  orator,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  ceremonies,  was  Parker 
Pillsbury,  who  has  now  just  passed  on. 
His  address  was  a  masterly  effort.  It 
was  confidently  expected  that  both 
Whittier  and  Frederick  Douglass 
would  be  present,  but  it  proved  im- 
possible. Whittier  sent  the  following 
letter: 

"Oak  Hill,  Danvers,  6  mo.,  21,  1878. 
"Dear  Friend:  Immediately  on  receiv- 
ing thy  letter  announcing  Capt.  W.'s 
death,  I  sent  it  to  Garrison,  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  should  take  measures  for 
a  monument.  He  came  out  to  see  me 
and  informed  me  that  Rev.  Photius  Fisk, 
late  chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  had  vol- 
unteered to  give  the  monument  himself. 
I  presume  it  will  not  be  ready  so  soon  as 
the  4th  of  July.  I  don't  think  I  could 
write  anything  without  repeating  my 
former  poem  on  the  same  subject.  I  think 
Garrison  would  write  something  if  re- 
quested. He  tells  me  that  the  monument 
will  be  a  costly  and  handsome  one.  He 
has  suggested  the  inscription  upon  it.  I 
hope  the  occasion  of  its  erection  will  be 
one  of  great  interest  in  your  place. 
"Thine  Truly, 

"John  G.  Whittier/' 

,      Mr.    Douglass's   letter  was   as   fol- 
lows: 

"United  States  Marshal's  Office, 
"Washington.  D.  C,  July  15,   1878. 
"My  Dear  Mr.  Fisk:     I  am  reminded  by 
a    letter    from    our    valued    friend,    Parker 
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Pillsbury,  that  I  have  not  yet  written  an 
answer  to  your  letter  inviting  me  to  be 
present  in  Muskegon,  Mich.,  on  the  first 
of  August,  and  assist  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  which  you  have  nobly  caused 
to  be  erected  over  the  dust  of  the  late 
Jonathan  Walker.  I  deeply  regret  that  my 
duties  and  appointments  will  compel  me 
to  decline  your  esteemed  invitation. 

"Yes,  I  knew  Jonathan  Walker,  and 
knew  him  well;  knew  him  to  love  him  and 
to  honor  him  as  a  true  man,  a  friend  to 
humanity,  a  brave  but  noiseless  lover  of 
liberty,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  all 
men;  one  who  possessed  the  qualities  of  a 
hero  and  martyr,  and  was  ready  to  take 
any  risks  to  his  own  safety  and  personal 
ease  to  save  his  fellowmen  from  slavery. 

"It  is  meet  and  right  that  one  who  was 
such  as  he  was  should  have  his  grave 
marked  as  you  propose.  His  name  de- 
serves remembrance,  and  should  be  men- 
tioned with  those  of  John  Brown,  Charles 
T.  Torrey,  William  L.  Chaplin,  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  Thompson,  Work  and  Barr, 
Calvin  Fairbanks,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
other  notable  men  who  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  slave  power. 

"Jonathan  Walker  is  not  less  entitled  to 
grateful  memory  than  the  most  honored 
of  them  all.  He  was  one  who  felt  satis- 
fied with  the  applause  of  his  own  soul. 
What  he  attempted  was  not  intended  to 
attract   public   noice. 

"It  was  on  the  free,  dashing  billows  of 
the  Atlantic  when  the  voices  of  nature 
spoke  to  his  soul  with  the  grandest  em- 
phasis of  love  and  truth;  and  responsive  to 
those  voices,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  own 
heart,  he  welcomed  the  panting  fugitives 
from  slavery  to  the  safety  of  his  own  deck, 
— though  in  doing  so  he  exposed  himself 
to  stocks,  prison,  branding  irons,  and  it 
might  have  been  to  death. 

"I  well  remember  the  sensation  produced 
by  the  exhibition  of  his  branded  hand.  It 
was  one  of  the  few  atrocities  of  slavery 
that  roused  the  justice  and  humanity  of 
the  North  to  a  death  struggle  with  slavery. 
Looking  into  his  simple,  honest  face,  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  on  such  a  countenance 
as  his  no  trace  of  infamy  could  be  made 
by  stocks,  stripes  or  branding  irons.  "S. 
S."  meant  at  the  South,  slave  stealer,  but 
was  read  by  the  North  and  all  civilized 
men  everywhere  as  Slave  Savior.  His  ex- 
ample of  self-sacrifice  nerved  us  all  to 
more  heroic  endeavor  in  behalf  of  the 
slave. 

"My  dear  sir,  I  feel  it  a  great  deprivation 
that  I  cannot  be  personally  present  with 
you  on  the  first  of  August  and  assist  in  the 
ceremonies   in  honorable   memory   of  true 


hearted  Jonathan   Walker;   but   I   shall  be 
with  you  in  spirit  and  purpose. 

"Very  Truly  Yours, 
"Fred'k  Douglass." 

Photius  Fisk,  the  donor  of  the 
Walker  monument,  was  a  native 
Greek,  his  original  name  being  Pho- 
tius Kavascles.  He  was  born  in  the 
island  of  Hylas  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, and  was  one  of  a  family  of  five 
children,  the  whole  family,  excepting 
himself,  having  been  swept  off  by  a 
plague  within  a  single  week. 

He  was  brought  up  and  educated 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Pliny  Fisk,  an 
American  missionary,  who  changed 
his  name  to  Fisk.  After  studying  in 
various  institutions  in  this  country,  he 
was  ordained  as  a  Congregationalist 
minister,  and  preached  for  a  time  in 
Vermont.  In  1842,  aided  by  such 
men  as  John  Quincy  Adams  and 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  in  the  United 
States  navy.  The  Walker  monument 
was  the  fourth  of  the  kind  which  his 
generous  hand  reared  during  his  life- 
time to  the  memory  of  those  brave 
and  true  hearted  men  who  suffered 
and  sacrificed  in  order  to  liberate  their 
fellowmen  from  the  cruel  bonds  of 
American  slavery. 

In  the  living  and  dying  of  such  men 
as  these,  the  world  is  made  the  richer, 
and  their  achievements  serve  as 
beacon  lights  to  beckon  humanity  on- 
ward and  upward  to  still  loftier  moral 
heights.  Bartholdi's  colossal  statue 
of  Liberty  enlightening  the  World,  as 
it  stands  on  its  lofty  pedestal  at  the 
entrance  of  New  York  harbor,  is  an 
object  of  admiration  to  all  beholders, 
its  flaming  torch  kindling  ever  anew 
the  fires  of  liberty  in  the  human  breast. 
So  the  branded  hand  of  Jonathan 
Walker,  immortalized  in  verse  and 
sculptured  on  enduring  granite,  is  a 
silent  but  eloquent  reminder  of  the 
world's  progress  in  justice  and  human- 
ity. 


THE   MUSE   IN    EXILE. 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

"  How  can  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?  " 

THE  poet  to  an  alien  shore  removes  — 
His  song  is  dumb,  his  eyes  are  as  the  blind! 
Alas,  alas,  the  muse  no  traveler  proves, 
For  wander  where  he  may,  she  stays  behind; 
And  sooner  streams  shall  flow  without  a  spring, 
Than  will  his  homeless  muse  breathe  free  and  sing! 

The  Alpine  harebell  nodding  on  the  ledge, 
But  minds  him  of  the  violet's  tender  blue, 

Beside  some  winding  rivulet's  grassy  edge, 

In  meads  of  home,  now  bathed  with  morning  dew! 

The  lark  sings  not  so  sweet,  in  heaven  concealed, 

As  bobolink,  above  the  clover-field! 

And  if  the  rugged  Norland  gave  him  birth, 

He  longs,  in  frostless  realms,  for  drifted  snows. 

At  thought  of  song  beside  a  Yule-tide  hearth 
And  firelit  faces,  how  his  spirit  glows  — 

While  lonely  winds  the  pine-tree's  viol  sweep, 

And  the  white  moon  looks  on  a  world  asleep! 


Wherefore,  like  those  who  by  the  loveless  streams 
In    Babylon,  sat  void  of  all  delight, 

The  exiled  poet  of  his  own  still  dreams. 
Nor  to  a  second  love  his  faith  will  plight. 

To  all  reproof  one  answer  shall  he  bring, 

"Alas,  how,  in  a  strange  land,  can  we  sing?'' 
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WITHIN  nine  hours  of  Boston, 
eighteen  hours  of  New  York, 
and  twenty-five  hours  of 
Washington,  there  is  a  region  which, 
to  a  large  number  of  our  people,  is 
vaguely  associated  with  lakes,  big 
trees  and  lumbering  camps,  and 
known  as  the  Maine  Woods.  How 
many  residents  of  the  three  cities  real- 
ize that  these  "woods"  embrace  an 
area  larger  than  the  states  of  Vermont, 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  to- 
gether, which  support  three  and  a  half 
millions  of  people?  There  are  twenty- 
two  thousand  square  miles  of  these 
Maine  Woods,  in  which  we  may  lose 
ourselves  to  the  outside  world  as  com- 
pletely as  if  we  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  African  continent.  Here  at  our 
very  doors  is  a  gigantic  forest,  practi- 
cally uninhabited  by  man  —  a  forest 
unbroken  save  by  thousands  of  placid 
lakes  and  chattering  streams,  with  an 
occasional  lumberman's  camp  or  hunt- 
er's cabin.  This  labyrinth  of  birch, 
spruce,  hemlock  and  pine  has,  through 
the  excellent  game  laws  enacted  by  the 
state,  become  a  vast  game  preserve; 
and  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  hunt- 
er that  it  may  not  be  invaded  by  civil- 
ization for  many  years  to  come.  Lakes 
lie  hidden  in  these  woods  that  have 
been  undisturbed  for  years  save  by 
the  flutter  of  the  wild  duck  across  their 
surface  or  the  ripples  started  by  leap- 
ing fish.  These  lakes  and  streams  are 
the  home  of  the  bass,  the  pickerel,  the 
speckled  trout   and  the  muscallonge. 


The  brush  on  these  mountains  has 
given  shelter  for  years  to  that  giant  of 
the  woods,  that  king  of  game,  the 
moose.  The  woodland  caribou  and 
deer  wander  unmolested  through  the 
network  of  woods  and  streams.  Miles 
upon  miles  of  these  forests,  where  the 
sound  of  the  logger's  axe  died  years 
ago,  have  echoed  with  naught  since 
but  the  bellowing  challenge  of  the 
buck  moose,  the  scream  of  the  hawk 
or  the  honk  of  the  wild  goose.  The 
boughs   of   the    hemlocks    rustle    and 
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''FRANK    AND    FRITZ     WERE    SKIRTING    AROUND    SOME    SMALL    ISLANDS.' 


bend  with  the  weight  of  the  awkward 
porcupine  as  he  ventures  far  out  in 
search  of  his  favorite  food  —  the  ten- 
der ends  of  the  new  grown  shoots. 

Away  up  at  the  head  of  Lake  Sebec, 
like  fortresses,  holding  the  key  to  the 
whole  situation,  old  Boarstone  and 
Slate  Mountains  hold  their  heads  high 
among  the  mists,  their  rugged  profiles 
picturesque  features  of  the  landscape, 
never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory. 
Then  the  mountain  range  reaches 
away  into  the  northeast,  paling  into 
the  blue  of  the  cloudless  sky.  Three 
times  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
Boarstone,  following  the  mountains, 
down  among  the  birch  trees,  and  but 
a  few  steps  from  a  clear,  cold  lake,  was 
our  camp.  Our  lake  was  connected 
with  half  a  dozen  others  by  an  erratic 
water-course,  here  as  placid  as  a  mir- 
ror, there  dashing  itself  into  white 
foam  in  its  efforts  to  crowd  between 
the  rocky  barriers  in  its  path.  There 
were  but  two  short  "carries"  in  this 
chain  of  a  hundred  miles  of  lake  and 
river. 

All  the  afternoon  we  had  been  pre- 
paring for  the  hunt  to-morrow.  Guns 
had  been  cleaned  and  oiled,  canoes 
patched,  and  various  odds  and.  ends  at- 
tended to.  Meanwhile  Frank  had 
coaxed  enough  fish  from  the  lake  for 
supper.  We  had  cleaned  them  our- 
selves and  turned  them  over  to  Louis. 


Louis  is  the  old  Penobscot;  he  is  our 
friend,  philosopher,  navigator  and,  in- 
cidentally, cook.  Fritz,  the  younger 
Indian,  Louis'  son,  was  busily  sorting 
out  the  kit  that  we  were  to  take  up 
stream. 

The  sizzling  of  the  fish  in  the  frying 
pan  ten  minutes  later,  after  being 
clipped  in  bacon  grease  and'  cracker 
dust,  had  whetted  our  appetites.  As 
evening  approached,  the  jay  birds  had 
ceased  to  make  the  woods  ring  with 
their  shrill  call.  The  sun  sank  behind 
the  mountains,  and  twilight  came  on. 

It  had  been  just  a  year  since  we 
closed  our  cabin  here  and  regretfully 
turned  our  backs  upon  the  Maine 
Woods.  Yet  we  had  found  everything 
as  if  we  had  left  it  but  yesterday.  A 
camp  in  Maine  may  be  left,  door  un- 
locked, with  perfect  safety  through  the 
long  northern  winter.  The  porcupine 
is  the  only  intruder  generally,  and  he 
confines  his  raids  to  the  exterior, 
happy  if  he  finds  a  sardine  box  to  lick 
or  a  salt  fish  box  of  wood  upon  which 
he  can  gnaw;  and  he  will  return  night- 
ly and  gnaw  it  as  long  as  there  remains 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  salt  in  the 
wood,  leaving  of  the  box  only  a  pile 
of  splinters  and  a  few  rusty  nails.  If 
during  the  winter  a  hunter  has  reached 
your  camp  at  evening,  he  boldly  en- 
ters, takes  down  your  kettles  and  pans, 
cooks  his  dinner,  spreads  his  blanket 
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on  the  straw  in  your  bunk,  and  goes  to 
sleep.  When  he  leaves  next  morning, 
the  cooking  utensils  are  cleanly 
washed,  and  placed  where  they  were 
found,  and  the  door  is  carefully 
latched  behind  him.  There  is  an  un- 
written law  among  the  hunters  of 
these  Maine  Woods  that  protects  your 
camp  as  would  an  armed  sentinel. 
Locks  are  unknown,  and  the  cabin  is 
free  to  every  comer.  If  in  the  winter 
a  hunter  finds  your  door  blown  open 
and  the  snow  drifted  high  about  the 


The  steady  swish  of  the  lake  against 
the  rocks  a  few  feet  away  was  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
autumn  evening,  except  the  occasional 
hoot  of  an  owl  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  The  air  grew  cooler,  and  we 
anticipated  the  comforts  of  a  long 
night's  rest  under  the  blankets.  The 
aroma  of  steaming  coffee  was  wafted 
to  us  from  the  cabin,  and  Louis  lit  a 
couple  of  additional  candles  and  an- 
nounced supper. 

Our  cabin  had  but  two  rooms,  the 
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walls,  he  takes  down  your  shovel  from 
its  peg  on  the  rafters  above,  shovels 
the  snow  out  and,  with  a  rope  or  stout 
deer-thong,  ties  the  door  securely 
against  future  storms.  If  he  arrives 
hungry,  he  looks  into  the  oven.  There 
he  finds  a  fine  piece  of  salt  pork,  from 
which  he  helps  himself,  carefully  clos- 
ing the  oven  door  against  intruders  of 
the  porcupine  class.  Perhaps  in  first 
visiting  your  camp  in  the  autumn  you 
find  on  the  shelves  a  few  cans  of  baked 
beans  or  fruit  left  there  during  the 
winter  by  some  party  of  returning 
hunters  from  their  over  abundant 
supply. 


one  below  for  all  purposes  but  sleep- 
ing, the  upper  one,  reached  by  a  lad- 
der, being  fitted  up  with  half  a  dozen 
comfortable  bunks.  The  old  cook- 
stove  brought  into  the  wilderness  by 
sled  in  the  winter  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  living  room,  as  in  most  of  the 
houses  of  northern  New  England.  The 
pipe  rose  straight  from  the  stove  seven 
feet  high  before  turning.  This  left  the 
entire  space  around  the  stove  clear  and 
enabled  all  to  draw  close  about  it. 
There  was  plenty  of  dry  birch  under 
cover,  and  the  stove  was  kept  well 
filled. 

We  sat  down  together  and  ate  such 
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a  supper  as  only  four  hungry  men  in 
the  woods  can  eat.  How  our  appe- 
tites had  grown  since  we  left  civiliza- 
tion !  There  is  an  exhilaration  born  of 
this  sort  of  life  that  no  one  who  has 
not  tried  it  can  ever  know.  The  blood 
tingles  with  new  life.  It  is  like  greet- 
ing old  friends,  once  more  to  mingle 
with  the  shaggy  coated  birch  and 
smell  the  hemlock  and  pine.  The  man 
who  loves  hunting  becomes  neces- 
sarily a  lover  of  nature,  and  he  derives 
genuine  enjoyment  from  all  the  smells 
and  signs  and  sounds  of  the  woods, 
especially  the  sounds  that  tell  of  the 
preparation  of  supper  and  the  smells 
that  come  from  boiling  pots  and  ket- 
tles. 

Supper  over,  we  took  clown  the  corn 
popper  from  its  place  on  the  wall  and 
a  string  of  pop  corn  ears  from  a  peg 
above,  and  for  an  hour  we  sat  around 
the  old  stove  and  talked,  watching  the 
mimic  battle  when  the  little  kernels 
began  to  pop  like  lilliputian  artillery, 
and  nibbling  the  crisp  white  balls  sea- 
soned with  a  dasli  of  salt.  Out  doors 
the  air  had  grown  frosty  and  the  stars 
twinkled  with  unusual  brilliancy 
through   the  clear  night  atmosphere. 


crooks    and 


Louis  made  his  final 
turn  around  camp  to 
see  that  nothing 
should  be  forgotten  in 
the  morning. 

"Good  big  frost  he 
come  to-night  mebbe! 
den  he  make  good 
hunt  weather,"  said 
he,  as  he  came  in  rub- 
bing his  hands  to- 
gether with  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  were  up  and 
our  canoes  were  skim- 
ming over  the  water 
miles  from  the  cabin 
by  daylight.  The 
morning  was  frosty 
and  bracing.  Louis 
and  I  were  together, 
and  our  canoe  ran  si- 
lently in  and  out  of 
all  'the  little  bays, 
crannies  of  the  shore. 
Frank  and  Fritz  were  skirting  around 
some  small  islands  half  a  mile  out  on 
the  lake.  This  now  was  real  hunting. 
The  minute  we  pushed  out  from  camp 
we  "entered  the  enemy's  country/' 
We  were  now  invading  the  home  of 
the  moose. 

Old  Louis  was  in  his  element.  His 
eyes  were  everywhere  at  once.  "Urn 
big  moose  better  he  look  sharp  now; 
he  can't  run  so  fast  like  bullets." 

Daylight  in  the  meantime  broke 
gloriously.  The  woods  were  fairly 
alive  with  screaming  birds  and  bark- 
ing squirrels.  A  heron  with  great  lazy 
motioned  wings  went  flapping  up  the 
shady  cove  ahead  of  us.  I  glanced 
along  the  barrel  of  my  Marlin,  that 
never  fails  me  in  the  crucial  test,  and 
wondered  if  I  could  wing  him  at  this 
distance.  Noiselessly  we  moved  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  overhanging 
trees.  I  had  doubled  a  blanket  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  canoe  and  rested 
upon  my  knees,  facing  ahead.  Cau- 
tiously Louis  slackened  his  speed  as 
we  approached  a  sudden  bend.  At 
times  we  stopped  altogether  and  lis- 
tened.     We   heard   the    whir   of  par- 
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tridges  and  the  never  ceasing  bark  of 
squirrels.  Several  times  since  starting 
we  had  heard  larger  game  crushing 
through  the  underbrush  ashore.  Once 
a  doe  darted  into  the  woods  within 
fifty  feet  of  us.  Louis  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her,  but  too  late  for  a  shot. 
We  moved  leisurely  along  until 
noon,  and  then  pulled  our  canoes 
ashore  near  a  spring  and  ate  a  cold 
luncheon  of  sandwiches.  Frank  and 
Fritz  wre  had  not  seen  since  daylight, 
but  we  expected  to  meet  them  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Louis  wras  taking  a 
noondav  snooze,  and  I  was  lying  flat  on 


ing  along  the  limb  as  rapidly  as  his 
gawky  body  would  permit.  We  let 
him  go;  he  w^as  good  game  for  those 
who  want  no  better. 

All  day  we  followed  the  serpentine 
course  of  the  west  shore  of  the  lake. 
We  saw  game  several  times  that  might 
otherwise  tempt  our  rifles,  but  we 
were  out  for  the  king  of  game.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  buck  moose  would  sat- 
isfy our  ambition.  If  we  were  forced 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  couple  of 
deer,  as  we  had  been  before,  it  should 
not  be  until  our  return  trip.  The 
moose  is  hard  to  reach,  but  he  is  an 
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my  back  half  asleep.  Suddenly  there 
came  from  above  a  series  of  whining 
grunts  and  a  peculiar  scraping  noise. 
We  were  under  a  large  hemlock.  The 
noise  was  directly  overhead.  I  reached 
for  my  rifle.  Then  I  saw  on  one  of  the 
lower  branches  overhanging  the  lake 
a  moving  mass  of  something.  My 
rifle  came  to  my  shoulder  quickly,  but 
I  dropped  it  with  disappointment:  our 
neighbor  was  nothing  but  a  frightened 
porcupine,  with  quills  all  on  end,  back- 


animal  worthy  the  steel  of  the  best 
sportsman.  But  to  get  the  better  of 
him  one  must  understand  his  charac- 
teristics. He  is  not  only  wary  and 
hard  to  approach,  but  at  this  season 
he  doesn't  hesitate  one  time  in  a  hun- 
dred to  turn  hunter  himself,  —  and,  as 
a  hunter,  he  is  not  to  be  despised  even 
by  the  man  with  an  up-to-date  maga- 
zine gun.  He  is  quick,  and  hard  to 
kill.  Wounding  means  renewed  dan- 
ger to  his  enemy.    He  is  big  of  body, 
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A  GIANT  BULL  MOOSE  STOOD  ON  THE  EDGE  ON  THE  LAKE. 


and  a  rifle  ball  must  be  placed  exactly 
in  the  right  spot  or  the  hunter  loses 
his  game  entirely  or  has  a  fight  on  his 
hands  at  once  without  the  prize-fight- 
er's privilege  of  talking  back  or  going 
into  special  training.  The  favorite  food 
of  the  moose  is  the  root  of  the  yellow 
water  lily,  and,  as  his  hunger  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  you  will  naturally 
find  him  where  his  food  grows  thickest. 

The  shores  of  our  lake  are  generally 
rocky.  Great  points  of  rock  jut  out 
into  the  water  and  huge  bowlders  are 
piled  indiscriminately  everywhere.  But 
the  forest  reaches  out  almost  as  far  as 
the  rocks.  Pines  wrap  their  snake- 
like roots  about  them  and  bend  far 
over,  as  if  to  gain  the  very  edge.  Oc- 
casionally one  takes  a  step  too  far  and 
topples  into  the  water,  where  it  re- 
mains a  water-soaked  log,  its  roots  still 
clinging  to  the  shore.  Often  this  fall- 
en timber  is  thick  where  there  is  less 
rock  along  shore  to  break  the  force 
of  the  waves,  and  storm  after  storm 
gradually  undermines  a  large  tract  of 
forest. 

Towards  evening  we  were  Hearing 
such  a  place.  Thickly  interlaced 
across  the  fallen  trees  were  the  young 


shoots  —  pine,  birch  and  juniper.  We 
were  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  de- 
termined to  camp  for  the  night,  after 
rounding  this  jungle  of  logs.  For  the 
first  time  since  we  left  our  cabin  I 
spoke  aloud,  telling  Louis  of  my  in- 
tention. At  my  first  word  there  was 
a  crashing  of  brush  beyond  this  screen 
of  logs  and  young  timber.  It  sounded 
at  first  like  a  falling  pine  crushing 
everything  in  its  way.  But  we  enter- 
tained this  thought  for  only  an  instant. 
We  knew,  but  knew  too  late,  that  our 
game  had  escaped  us  and  two  or  more 
moose  had  gone  tearing  through  the 
woods. 

"P'r'aps  dozen  many  moose  he  over 
there  go  like  hell,"  exclaimed  Louis, 
his  black  eyes  flashing  excitedly.  As 
well  might  we  take  our  canoe  on  to 
the  ocean  and  try  to  overtake  the  hur- 
ricane that  has  passed,  as  to  try  to 
overtake  these  animals  now.  They 
may  not  stop  for  miles.  We  decided 
to  camp  at  once  for  the  night.  Then 
we  heard  a  shot  off  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

"Oho!  urn  have  better  luck  odder 
side,"  said  Louis.  But  another  and 
another  shot  follows.     That  was   the 
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signal  agreed  upon  between  Frank 
and  me,  and  we  knew  we  should  camp 
together  that  night.  We  overtook 
Frank  and  Fritz  just  as  they  were  en- 
tering the  mouth  of  the  rapid  little 
river  that  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
lakes.  They  had  had  no  better  luck 
than  we.  As  the  first  "carry"  is  but  a 
half  mile  up  and  but  a  few  hundred 
yards  long,  we  decided  to  keep  on,  for 
beyond  this  short  carry  was  our  "Way- 
side Inn."  Louis  and  Fritz  carried 
one  canoe  at  a  time,  while  Frank  and 
I  helped  in  packing  the  balance  of  the 
outfit,  and  by  sunset  we  were  comfort- 
ably established  at  the  "Inn"  for  the 
night. 

Our  inn  was  a  conglomerate  struc- 
ture of  logs,  slabs  and  hemlock 
boughs.  It  wasn't  strictly  orthodox 
architecturally,  but  it  had  the  advan- 
tage of  perfect  ventilation  —  a  feature 
too  often  met  with  in  our  more  pre- 
tentious hotels.  The  entire  front  of 
our  inn  was  open  to  the  weather,  and 
when  it  didn't  rain  we  managed  to 
keep  quite  dry  within.  This  inn  was 
the  result  of  our  first  hunt  in  this  re- 
gion years  ago,  and  was  a  palace  com- 
pared to  the  simple  hemlock  "lean-to" 
with  which  we  are  content  nowadays. 

Hungry?  Never  were  four  men 
hungrier.  But  Louis  soon  had  his  old 
black  "hanger"  over  the  fire,  and  boil- 
ing coffee  never  smelled  better.  Fritz 
took  his  knife,  cut  two  slashes  around 
a  small  white  birch  about  eight  inches 
apart,  then  a  perpendicular  slash  be- 
tween the  two,  and  the  clean,  white, 
velvety  bark  popped  like  a  pistol  and 
sprang  loose  from  the  tree.  This  is 
the  moose  hunter's  platter,  and  it 
serves  better  appetites  generally  than 
the  finest  Sevres.  While  Louis  was 
preparing  supper,  Fritz  removed  from 
the  interior  of  the  inn  last  year's  dried- 
up  hemlock  boughs,  and  cut  new  ones, 
with  which  he  lined  the  ground  two 
feet  deep.  On  these  he  spread  a  rub- 
ber blanket,  and  then  the  woolen 
blankets,  and  all  was  ready  for  the 
night. 

Louis  had  just  called  supper  and 
we  were  seating  ourselves  around  the 


white  square  of  oil-cloth  spread  upon 
the  ground,  when  there  came  a  most 
terrific  noise  between  a  scream  and  a 
growl  fifty  yards  distant  in  the  trees. 
It  echoed  through  the  woods  with 
startling  distinctness.  We  jumped  for 
our  rifles,  and  Louis  uttered  the  one 
word:  "Yi-whooper!" 

Yes,  there  was  no  mistaking  that 
demoniac  yell.  It  was  the  voice  of 
what  the  zoologist  would  describe  as 
the  Fells  Canadensis,  and  what  the 
reader  probably  knows  as  the  Canada 
lynx;  but  up  in  the  Maine  Woods  he 
is  the  "Yi-whooper,"  —  and  the  zo- 
ologist who  ventured  the  Fells  Cana- 
densis theory  would  probably  be  told 
that  this  wasn't  that  sort  of  a  "critter." 

I  left  the  others  to  eat  their  supper, 
and  cautiously  stole  into  the  forest  in 
just  the  opposite  direction  from  where 
his  Yi-whoopership's  unmelodious 
voice  came.     Skirting  around  gradu- 
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ally,  but  traveling  as  swiftly  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  underbrush  would  permit, 
I  soon  approached  the  ravine  where 
our  ears  had  located  the  animal. 
Several  times  I  stopped  and  listened. 
Everything  was  quiet.  Then  some- 
thing suddenly  bounded  off  through 
the  woods  on  my  left.  I  plainly  saw 
the  underbrush  bending  beneath  the 
weight  of  the  swiftly  moving  body. 
Getting  into  the  more  open  woods,  I 
followed  in  the  direction  the  animal 
had  taken.  Stopping  occasionally  to 
listen,  I  heard,  or  imagined  I  heard, 
the  snapping  of  twigs  ahead  of  me. 
And  thus  for  half  a  mile  I  crept 
through  the  darkening  woods.  I  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  too  dark  to  shoot 
and  that  it  was  like  following  the  will- 
o'-the  wisp  to  attempt  to  overhaul  so 
swift  a  running  animal  as  the  Yi- 
whooper  is  known  to  be,  with  the  tre- 
mendous leaps  and  bounds  made  pos- 
sible by  his  great  sinewy  hind  legs. 
I  gave  up  the  chase  and  started  back 
for  camp,  lured  rapidly  on  by  thoughts 
of  the  steaming  supper  I  knew  the 
others   were   enjoying.     Intuitively   I 


moved  down  hill  for  some  distance; 
then  I  stopped  to  take  my  bearings,  — 
for  in  these  endless  forests  it  is  easy  to 
get  confused  as  to  the  points  of  the 
compass.  I  stopped  again  to  listen, 
but  could  hear  no  sound  from  camp; 
but  just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing ahead,  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  fo- 
liage back  of  me. 

I  turned  quickly,  bringing  the  rifle 
to  my  shoulder  at  the  same  time.  On 
a  moss-covered  rock,  not  a  hundred 
feet  off,  stood  the  Yi-whooper.  He 
crouched  as  I  turned,  clawing  the 
moss  with  his  fore  feet  and  chewing  at 
me  viciously.  We  were  both  taken  by 
surprise.  There  was  an  instant  of  hes- 
itation, but  only  an  instant.  Then 
the  woods  rang  with  a  rifle  shot,  and 
a  38-calibre  ball  cut  through  the  ani- 
mal's vitals.  One  spasmodic  bound 
was  all,  and  he  lay  quivering  in  death. 

My  shot  was  answered  by  a  shout, 
and  I  found  myself  but  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  camp.  A  whoop 
of  victory  brought  the  others  quick- 
ly to  my  side,  and  we  carried  into 
the     camp     the    finest     specimen     of 
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the  lynx  it  had  ever  been  our 
fortune  to  see.  With  a  pocket 
tape-line  we  measured  his  length. 
From  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  butt 
of  his  tail  he  measured  just  three  feet. 
He  was  really  a  giant  of  his  kind. 
"Um  grandaddy  of  all  Yi-whooper; 
me  think  all  Yi-whooper  little  but  him. 
He  big  like  moose,  mos',"  observed 
Louis.  The  tips  of  his  cleanly  pointed 
ears  were  adorned  with  long  glossy 
black  fur,  and  the  end  of  his  stubby 
tail  was  also  pointed  with  fur  as  black 
as  the  crow. 

"Guess  um  much  hungry ;  make  lots 
big  fight;  you  not  shoot  um  ver' 
quick,"  said  Louis,  as  he  and  Fritz 
proceeded  to  deprive  the  dead  beast  of 
his  magnificent  skin.  Frank  and  T 
went  to  bed,  rewarded  in  a  small  de- 
gree for  the  otherwise  uneventful  day's 
hunt. 

One,  two,  three  days  passed.  Louis 
and  I  had  leisurely  paddled  through 
lake  and  river  without  effort  to  crowd 
a  great  journey  into  a  few  days.  These 
autumn  days  in  the  wilderness  were 
red  letter  days,  even  though  the  pros- 
pect of  adding  a  moose  head  to  our 
trophies  of  the  hunt  grew  smaller  each 
twenty-four  hours. 

We  had  seen  nothing  of  Frank  and 
Fritz  since  the  day  before;  they  were 
keeping  along  the  opposite  shores  of 
the  waterways.  We  camped  for  the 
night  on  one  of  the  numerous  small 
islands  in  this,  the  fourth  lake  of  our 
chain.  We  had  made  little  progress 
north,  for  we  had  explored  a  hun- 
dred coves  and  inlets  overhunsf  with 
birch  and  hemlock  and  studded  with 
water-lilies.  Another  day  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Louis  kept  well  in  under 
shore.  As  evening!"  approached,  we 
were  more  vigilant  than  ever.  The  un- 
ruffled lake  was  alreadv  becoming  eor- 
geous  with  the  sunset  colors.  The 
mountains  away  off  in  the  direction 
of  old  Katahdin,  which  an  hour  before 
were  of  the  palest  blue,  were  now  deep- 
ening into  a  rich  purple.  The  soft 
haze  of  evening  huner  over  them.  How 
still  it  seemed!  Nothing  was  heard 
but  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 


swish  of  the  paddle  and  the  scraping 
of  a  myriad  of  lily-pads  against  the 
sides  of  the  birch  canoe  as  it  crowded 
through  them.  So  still  it  was  that  we 
distinctly  heard  the  splash  of  a  fish 
twenty  rods  ahead,  as  he  sprang  from 
the  water  after  some  passing  insect. 
Every  individual  birch  and  hemlock 
was  reflected  clear  and  sharp  in  the 
motionless  water.  Our  canoe  was 
now  headed  up  a  little  bay  a  hundred 
yards  deep.  The  water  in  the  shadow 
of  the  woods  appeared  almost  black. 
Fallen  logs  reached  out  into  the  water, 
and  their  reflected  counterparts  re- 
treated into  the  mirrored  banks  be- 
low. Ahead  of  us  the  water  was 
broken  by  a  wedge-shaped  ripple. 
Something  was  moving  in  the  water. 
My  gun  was  at  my  shoulder  in  an  in- 
stant; but  I  discovered  that  it  was 
only  a  muskrat,  startled  by  our  un- 
expected intrusion,  swimming  for  the 
shore.  Slowly  and  quietly  the  canoe 
moved,  the  paddle  dexterously  feath- 
ered so  that  our  course  was  straight, 
notwithstanding  the  paddling  was  all  ' 
on  one  side.  There  was  scarcely 
sound  enough  coming  from  our  canoe 
to  be  heard  by  the  quickest  of  ears 
twenty  feet  away.  But,  hark !  A  long, 
low  whistle  came  across  the  water 
from  the  point  of  land  that  lay  in  deep 
shadow  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us. 
I  answered  it,  and  then  a  halloo!  came 
from  Frank,  startlingly  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, followed  by  some  words  that  T 
did  not  catch. 

"Good!  Good!"  exclaimed  Louis. 
"Um  got  moose  sure  nuff.  We  no 
get!  Todder  fellers  get  first;  bullv 
Sfood  moose,  mebbe,"  —  and  the  old 
fellow  sent  his  canoe  darting  through 
the  water  in  that  direction.  Almost 
before  I  caught  the  meaning  of  Louis' 
gibberish,  we  were  with  our  compan- 
ions, and  Frank  was  explaining  how 
his  bull  moose,  a  young  fellow  with 
large  and  well-shaped  antlers,  was 
caught  with  a  single  shot,  as  he  unsus- 
pectingly walked  out  on  to  a  long 
point  of  land  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake  the  evening  before. 

Morning  came   again,    and   Frank 
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and  Fritz,  after  wrapping  their  moose 
meat  in  a  blanket  and  with  a  rope 
hoisting  meat  and  head  high  above 
ground  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  had 
gone  across  the  lake. 

"Moose  he  walk  ver'  slow  there;  no 
fraid  notting;  guess  he  there  mebbe 
now  sometime,  'cause  no  run  fast  away 
odder  night!" 

This,  from  Louis,  meant  that  he 
considered  it  wise  to  paddle  back  in 
the  early  morning  half  a  mile  below 
where  we  were  when  Frank  whistled 
the  night  before.  He  had  heard 
sounds  as  from  some  animal  deliber- 
ately walking  in  the  woods.  Not  being 
frightened  into  running  away,  Louis 
logically  concluded  that  there  was  a 
chance  of  its  still  being  in  the  same 
neighborhood. 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  creeping 
stealthily  along  the  shore.  The  rising 
sun  came  streaming  through  the  trees, 
but  objects  a  few  vards  ahead  were 
partially  obscured  by  the  morning 
mists.  T  was  almost  tempted  to  re- 
monstrate with  Louis  because  of  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  he  stole 
alone.  The  canoe  scarcely  moved. 
Suddenly  bv  a  noiseless  back-stroke 
it  was  brought  to  a  sta^d-still.  I  knew 
Louis  had  seen  something.  Now,  too, 
T  saw  som^tlrr>°-!  A  eiant  bull  moose 
s^ood  on  the  edo-e  of  the  lake  two  hun- 
dred feet  directly  in  front  of  11s,  his 
head  elevated  and  motionine  with  the 
rep-ularitv  that  told  us  he  was  chewing 
a  lilv  root.  He  had  not  seen  us. 
Ouickly  mv  enn  went  ur>,  but.  after 
earning  sieht.  I  felt  reassured  that  the 
moose  was  mine,  and  T  took  lono\  de- 
liberate aim.  Crack!  A  oause  —  and 
he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  d?rt  off. 
Aeain  mv  rifle  was  nn,  and  ao-ain  it 
cracked   sharply  on  the  mornine  air. 


The  moose  was  gone!  —  but  where? 
We  pulled  the  canoe  ashore  and  made 
a  search.  I  was  above  Louis  on  the 
high  ground  that  was  free  from  under- 
brush. I  found  moose  tracks  plain 
and  deep.  These  were  followed  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  for  three  hun- 
dred yards.  Then  something  else  I 
saw  between  the  moose  tracks.  There 
was  a  spot  of  blood  —  and  another  — 
and  another. 

"Look!  Look!  LTm  there!  Guess 
he  not  killed  ver'  dead!"  exclaimed 
Louis.  "Better  we  shoot  some  more 
mebbe!" 

He  was  right.  Yonder,  sunk  upon 
a  rock,  was  the  big  moose,  fighting 
against  fate;  but  to  me  it  was  appar- 
ent he  would  never  rise  again.  Even 
before  we  reached  him  his  head  turned 
slightly  in  our  direction,  and  then  fell. 
He  was  dead. 

My  old  Indian  companion  was 
scarcely  less  elated  than  mvself.  His 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  pulled  the  head 
up,  displaying  a  pair  of  great  webbed 
antlers,  second  to  none.  My  moose 
was  big  enough  to  repay  me  for  the 
three  years  T  had  hunted  him.  A 
monarch  of  the  forest  was  at  my  feet. 
He  looked  immense  as  he  lav  there, 
the  long  hair  on  his  great  thick  neck 
standing  on  end  as  it  does  in  life  when 
the  brute  is  brought  to  bay  by  an 
enemy. 

Since  my  first  moose  (on  this  very 
lake,  too)  T  have  had  to  explain  to 
mv  friends  at  home  that  deer  antlers 
were  more  appropriate  for  hall-wav 
decoration;  moose  horns  were  too 
laree  and  clumsv.  "Rut  this  giant's 
head  T  determined  should  hang  in  mv 
hall-wav  if  T  were  forced  to  remove 
eieht  feet  of  brick  wall  to  accommo- 
date it. 
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By  Galiehna  Zollinger. 


HE  village  of  Lamont 
was  peaceful  enough  to 
the  eye.  In  fact,  it  pre- 
sented a  face  of  unusual 
serenity  to  the  casual  be- 
holder, and  it  was  es- 
pecially serene  in  the  first  ward. 
There  was  situated  the  residence  of  a 
retired  pastor,  surrounded  by  a  sward 
whose  only  break  was  a  fine  tulip  bed. 
To  the  east,  taking  the  pastor's  house 
as  a  base,  lay  the  small  grounds  of  a 
rising  lawyer  whose  young  wife  de- 
voted much  time  to  sweet  peas  and 
other  flowers.  Farther  east  dwelt  a 
retired  farmer.  "The  cock  that  crowed 
in  the  morn"  was  his,  or  rather  his 
wife's,  together  with  a  goodly  train 
of  hens,  supposed  to  be  concealed 
from  the  view  of  the  general  public  in 
a  park  north  of  the  house.  South- 
east dwelt  an  artist,  the  delight  of 
whose  life  was  a  beautiful  Jersey  cow. 
On  the  south  lived  a  merchant,  in  the 
extreme  rear  of  whose  well-kept  lawn 
were  two  choice  pigs  in  a  pen;  while 
on  the  west  dwelt  the  family  who  had 
no  room  for  their  horse  at  home,  and 
so  provided  him  with  accommodations 
in  the  street.  A  fine  arrangement,  this 
last,  when  one  considers  that  there  was 
not'  a  fence  in  the  ward,  except  the 
fence  of  the  artist  which  enclosed  a 
part  of  his  large  grounds  as  a  pasture 
for  the  Jersey  cow.  Block  after  block, 
and  blocks  were  large  in  the  first  ward, 
might  be  described  as  all  of  the  same 
peaceful  appearance.  Here  a  cat 
sunned  herself  on  a  porch.  There 
strutted  a  turkey  and  his  hen  over  the 
grass.  Yonder  a  dog  wagged  his  tail 
or  barked  as  the  case  might  be.  But 
over  all  the  blue  sky  bent,  and  the 
birds  sang  in  the  trees,  till  the  stranger 
could  but  wish  his  lot  cast  in  Lamont 
in  general  and  the  first  ward  in  par- 
ticular. Yet  there  was  room  and  an 
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urgent,  though  unvoiced,  demand  for 
a  peacemaker;  for  the  avocations  of 
the  residents  clashed,  and  the  blemish 
of  this  paradise  was  the  painful  lack 
of  diplomacy  in  every  inhabitant  of 
the  ward.  They  were  not  in  the  least 
like  the  Laodiceans.  They  loved 
their  possessions  and  they  called  a 
spade  a  spade.  So  when  they  set 
forth  their  grievances  in  words  whose 
mildness  any  dictionary  must  ap- 
prove, there  was  either  too  much  ice 
in  the  tone  or  too  much  fire  in  the 
eye  to  do  aught  but  rouse  in  the  com- 
plainee  a  spirit  of  recrimination  and 
a  desire  to  state  the  misdeeds  of  the 
pet  creature  of  the  complainer.  This 
desire  had  been  so  often  yielded  to 
that,  as  spring  advanced  in  the  year 
1897,  a  peacemaker  was  badly  needed. 

The  retired  pastor,  Mr.  Drennan, 
set  his  teeth  together  hard  when  he 
found  in  May  his  tulips  mashed  to  the 
ground  and  all  but  uprooted  by  the 
tidy  hens  belonging  to  Mrs.  Green- 
field, the  retired  farmer's  wife,  who 
realized  the  importance  to  poultry  of 
the  dust  bath;  but  the  pastor  did  not 
say  anything. 

There  came  a  little  later  a  pelting 
rain,  softening  the  sod  on  all  the 
lawns;  and  in  the  wake  of  the  rain 
followed  the  wandering  horse,  setting 
his  mark  wherever  he  went.  How- 
ever lucky  a  horseshoe  may  be  hung 
up  over  the  barn  door,  it  is  not  par- 
ticularly lucky  to  have  its  impress 
cut  into  your  turf;  and  so  the  first 
warders  remarked  to  themselves. 
The  next  day  Tom  Blake,  the  artist's 
son,  went  over  to  Mr.  Jordan's.  Mr. 
Jordan  owned  the  horse.  Tom  did 
not  ring  the  door-bell.  He  did  not 
even  step  upon  the  porch;  but  walked 
all  over  the  lawn,  peering  closely  at 
it  with  every  step  he  took. 

Out  came  Mrs.  Jordan  in  a  flutter 
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of  interest.  "Lost  anything,  Tom?" 
she  said. 

"No'm,"  replied  Tom.  "I  was  just 
looking  for  your  horse's  hoof  marks, 
and  this  is  the  only  lawn  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  hasn't  got  'em." 

Then  Mrs.  Jordan  flounced  back 
into  the  house,  and  afterward  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Drennan  that  Tom 
Blake  was  the  personification  of  impu- 
dence. As  for  putting  up  the  horse, 
that  did  not  occur  to  her.  It  was  a 
Jordan  horse  and  a  Jordan  horse 
could  do  no  wrong. 

Now  these  were  only  samples,  a 
knowledge  of  which  would  have  gone 
far  to  content  the  stranger  with  his 
own  home  and  lot  in  life,  wherever  it 
might  be  cast. 

It  was  the  home  of  the  young  law- 
yer, Mr.  Rideout,  that  was  particular- 
ly unfortunate.  There  the  horse's 
hoof  marks  were  deepest  and  most 
plenty.  There  the  Jersey  cow,  having 
jumped  her  pasture  fence,  went  to 
browse  on  sweet  pea  vines.  There 
Mrs.  Greenfield's  hens  made  havoc  in 
the  pansy  bed.  There  the  Mosley  cat 
yowled  all  night,  and  the  Harley 
water-spaniel  bayed  the  cat  or  the 
moon.  Finally,  the  escaped  pigs  of 
the  merchant,  Mr.  Twombly,  com- 
pleted the  desolation;  and  the  Ride- 
outs  suddenly  moved  away. 

Their  place  was  soon  taken  by  a 
traveling  man  whose  wife  was  a 
cousin  of  Mrs.  Rideout's  and  who  had 
a  way  of  her  own.  She  had  with  her 
as  a  family  her  husband's  mother  and 
her  own  unmarried  sister. 

The  neighbors  were  prompt  to  call. 
It  was  so  refreshing  to  have  somebody 
in  the  neighborhood  who  had  never 
affronted  any  of  them  and  whom  they 
themselves  had  not  affronted;  and 
they  all  declared  young  Mrs.  Blessing 
charming.  The  elder  Mrs.  Blessing, 
too,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  as 
was  young  Mrs.  Blessing's  sister. 
Mrs.  Jordan  noticed  complacently,  as 
she  went  down  the  front  walk  to  the 
street  after  her  call,  how  complete  was 
the  devastation;  and  reflected  that 
here  was  a  neighbor  who  would  not 


be  likely  to  object  to  hoof  marks.  Mrs. 
Greenfield  felt  that  now  her  hens 
could  occasionally  dust  themselves 
without  being  violently  driven  home 
and  followed  by  indignant  glances. 
As  for  the  artist's  cow- — she  had  never 
jumped  out  but  once,  and  Mrs. 
Blake's  conscience  was  really  clear. 
The  retired  minister  sighed.  He  had 
secretely  hoped  that  a  woman  of  bel- 
ligerent spirit  would  succeed  Mrs. 
Rideout  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
would  not  be  seemly  for  him  to  en- 
gage in  warfare,  but  he  was  human 
and  he  loved  his  tulips. 

Very  promptly  Mrs.  Blessing  re- 
turned her  calls:  and  her  bright  eyes, 
without  seeming  to  do  so,  took  ac- 
curate note  of  the  neighborhood  nui- 
sances belonging  to  each  family.  She 
correctly  located  the  Drake  pug,  the 
Harley  water-spaniel,  the  Mosley  cat, 
the  Huntley  turkeys,  the  Greenfield 
chickens,  the  Twombly  pigs,  and  the 
Jordan  horse,  in  the  first  week.  She 
did  so  the  more  easily  because  she 
had  been  completely  informed  con- 
cerning them  in  many  letters  which 
she  had  received  from  the  unfortunate 
Mrs.  Rideout. 

Mrs.  Blessing's  calls  made,  a  hired 
man  might  have  been  seen  with  a 
wheelbarrow  of  good  fine  soil  going 
about  over  her  tiny  lawn  and  filling 
up  the  multitudinous  hoof  prints. 

"I  shall  sow  grass  seed  when  I  see 
the  next  rain  coining,"  she  observed 
very  sweetly  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  "I  hope 
soon  to  have  as  fine  a  sward  as 
yours," — and  what  could  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan say?  Nothing.  It  was  so  inno- 
cently done. 

Then  the  man  fixed  up  the  flower 
beds  next  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing filled  them  with  plants  from  the 
greenhouse.  "To  be  sure,"  she  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Greenfield,  "they  are 
only  geraniums  and  such  things.  I 
could  do  nothing  better  now,  it  is  so 
late;  but  another  year  I  hope  to  have 
sweet  peas  and  pansies." 

Mrs.  Greenfield  uneasily  wondered 
if  she  could  have  been  mistaken  in 
Mrs.  Blessing.    On  the  whole  she  de- 
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cided  that  she  had  not.  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing's voice  had  been  so  even  and  her 
smile  so  sunny.  Probably  she  was 
one  of  those  easy  women,  too  sensi- 
ble to  mind  a  few  hens  in  her  flower 
beds. 

The  fall  rains  came  on.  Mrs. 
Blessing's  grass  seed  was  sown. 
Along  came  the  Jordan  horse;  but  he 
had  not  taken  two  steps  into  the  yard 
when  Mrs.  Blessing  was  out  to  meet 
him,  for  she  had  been  watching  for 
him.  What  Mrs.  Blessing  willed  to 
do  with  animals  that  she  could  do. 
With  one  hand  she  gave  the  Jordan 
horse  a  lump  of  sugar,  with  the  other" 
she  snapped  a  strap  to  the  headstall 
the  horse  always  wore  to  make  it 
seem  that  he  had  escaped  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Jordans.  Then  she 
calmly  led  him  to  the  hitching  post 
and  tied  him,  and  there  he  stood  in 
the  pouring  rain.  "It  will  not  hurt 
him  any  more  there  than  it  would  on 
the  neighbors'  lawns,"  said  Mrs. 
Blessing  philosophically. 

Mr.  Drennan  chanced  to  see  her. 
He  could  not  believe  his  eyes  and  he 
put  on  his  spectacles.  Yes,  there 
was  his  old  enemy  securely  tied. 
His  eyes  brightened.  Perhaps  some- 
thing could  yet  be  done  with  the 
hens. 

Three  hours  later  Jim  Jordan,  hav- 
ing heard  the  news,  came  in  indig- 
nant haste  to  set  their  family  treasure 
at  liberty. 

"Have  you  a  strap  to  lead  him  by?" 
asked  Mrs.  Blessing  sweetly. 

The  boy  stared.  "What  do  I  want 
of  a  strap?"  he  said. 

"Why,  to  lead  him  home.  I'm  sor- 
ry I  can't  lend  this  one,  but  it  isn't  far 
to  your  home.  Suppose  you  go  get 
one." 

Jim  stared  dumbfounded.  At  last 
he  stammered:  "Why,  I  don't  know  if 
we've  got  one." 

"A  horse  and  no  halter  strap!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Blessing.  "How  very 
strange !  Haven't  you  a  rope  or  some- 
thing?"— and  she  gave  him  a  beam- 
ing smile. 

"Why,  there's  an  old  clothes-line," 


he  admitted.  "I  might  take  a  piece  off 
of  that." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  Mrs.  Bless- 
ing. "I'll  see  that  he  doesn't  get  away 
until  you  come  back  for  him.  I  didn't 
like  to  put  him  in  the  pound." 

Away  went  master  Jim  and  told  his 
mother.  "I  wonder  if  she  would  put 
that  horse  in  the  pound?"  said  Mrs. 
Jordan.  "Why,  it  would  take  a  dollar 
to  get  him  out." 

"I  know  she  would,"  replied  Jim 
with  conviction.  "She's  awful  pleas- 
ant, but  she  means  business." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  "she's 
pretty  stingy  to  begrudge  a  horse  a 
mouthful  of  grass." 

"Why,  Ma,  you  won't  have  him  on 
our  grass  a-tramping  the  lawn  full  of 
holes." 

"That's  different,"  said  Mrs.  Jor- 
dan shortly.  But  thereafter  there  was 
a  place  for  the  Jordan  horse  on  the 
Jordan  premises  and  he  was  fed  at 
home.  All  this  made  Mrs.  Blessing 
very  popular  with  the  other  neigh- 
bors. 

Little  Sammy  Greenfield  was  very 
fond  of  Mrs.  Blessing.  He  was  at 
her  house  on  the  very  day  she  was 
repairing  some  of  the  damage  done  in 
the  flower  beds  by  the  Greenfield  hens. 
Sammy  took  care  of  the  chickens. 
"It's  too  bad,"  said  sympathetic 
Sammy,  helping  all  he  could. 

"So  it  is,"  answered  Mrs.  Blessing 
pleasantly.  "Would  you  like  to  do 
me  a  favor?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  the  little 
fellow  fervently. 

"Then  will  you  shut  your  park  door 
to-night  and  keep  it  shut  all  day  to- 
morrow till  about  five  o'clock?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  will,"  he  promised, 
— and  he  did. 

"I  wonder  where  our  hens  are?" 
remarked  Mrs.  Greenfield  at  noon  the 
next  day.  "I've  looked  over  to  every 
neighbor's  yard  and  I  can't  see 
'em." 

"They're  shut  up,"  said  Sammy. 

"Shut  up!"  exclaimed  his  aston- 
ished mother.    "Has — " 

"I  shut  'em,"  interrupted  Sammy. 
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"I'm  goin'  to  keep  'em  shut.     They 
shan't  spoil  her  flowers.'1 

Sammy  was  an  only  child  and 
his  word  was  law;  and  thus  the  second 
nuisance  was  disposed  of. 

The  other  neighbors  were  quick  to 
discover  the  whereabouts  of  the 
Greenfield  hens.  Sammy  was  made 
much  of,  and  the  next  day  the  Bless- 
ings were  invited  to  take  tea  with  the 
Drennans.  Already  Mr.  Drennan 
had  taken  out  his  catalogue,  and  with 
a  cheerful  heart  had  begun  looking 
up  new  and  choice  bulbs. 

If  there  was  a  creature  in  the  neigh- 
borhood odious  to  all  but  his  owners 
it  was  the  Harley  water-spaniel.  The 
Jordan  horse  and  the  Greenfield 
chickens  being  off  the  neighborhood 
mind,  all  eyes  turned  with  unfavorable 
regard  upon  Dash.  So  soon  as  night 
fell  the  depredations  of  Dash  began. 
He  had  been  soundly  whipped  so 
many  times  by  his  owners  that  he  had 
come  to  understand  that  he  must  keep 
off  of  the  Harley  porches.  He  there- 
fore wandered  about  seeking  a  rest- 
ing place  upon  some  other  porch. 
Wherever  he  walked,  when  it  was 
muddy,  there  were  tracks  to  be 
scrubbed  off  the  next  day;  and  wher- 
ever he  lay,  a  grease  spot  as  large  as 
himself  was  to  be  reckoned  with.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Rideout 
porch,  and  he  did  not  realize  that  the 
Rideouts  had  gone  and  that  the  Bless- 
ings had  come.  So  first  he  tracked  the 
Blessing  front  porch  from  end  to  end, 
and  then  lay  down  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Blessing- 
rose  unusually  early.  "Come,  Dash! 
(  ome,  Dash !"  she  called.  A  piece  of 
meat  was  in  her  hand  and  Dash  eager- 
ly- followed  her  to  the  coal-house.  Into 
ii  he  went  after  the  meat,  and  did  not 
notice  that  the  door  was  shut  upon 
him  and  made  fast.  A  pan  of  water 
was  there  for  his  comfort;  but  he  did 
not  notice  that  either,  for  in  five 
minutes  he  had  discovered  that 
lie  was  a  prisoner.  Bark  and  forth 
he  ran  howling  at  the  top  of  his 
lungs. 

Mrs.  Drennan  stepped  to  her  side 


door.     "I  think  I  hear  a  dog/'  she  re- 
marked. 

Mr.  Drennan  followed  his  wife. 
"You  do,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "I  guess 
he's  in  Mrs.  Blessing's  coal-shed." 

Then  Mrs.  Greenfield,  on  the  east, 
heard.  Dash  had  not  only  tracked 
her  porch,  he  had  chased  her  hens 
more  than  once.  She  immediately 
walked  over  to  Mrs.  Blessing's. 

"We're  having  chicken  pie  for  din- 
ner to-day,"  she  remarked  with  a  cor- 
dial smile.  "I  wish  you'd  all  come 
over  in  a  neighborly  way  to  dinner.'1 
And  the  Blessings  went. 

When  the  Harleys  discovered  the 
whereabouts  of  their  Dash  they  were 
in  a  fine  rage.  But  no  complaints 
could  be  made,  for  Mrs.  Blessing  met 
Mrs.  Harley  so  amiably,  and  said  so 
innocently,  when  she  opened  the  coal- 
house  door  to  deliver  Dash  to  his 
mistress:  "I'm  not  very  strong,  and  I 
really  can't  do  so  much  extra  scrub- 
bing." 

"Willie,"  commanded  Mr.  Harley 
looking  at  the  grimy  and  frisking  dog 
who  was  overjoyed  to  be  at  home  once 
more,  "you  get  a  big  box  and  make 
this  dog  a  bed  and  see  that  he  stays  in 
it  at  night."       And  Willie  obeyed. 

A  month  had  now  gone  by  and 
every  pet  was  under  proper  surveil- 
lance of  its  owner.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  fat,  overfed,  Drake  pug  was 
that  he  snapped  and  bit.  The  Drakes 
realized  that  it  would  be  as  well  not  to 
let  him  snap  and  bite  at  Mrs.  Blessing, 
so  all  the  other  first  warders  were 
made  secure. 

The  next  summer  Mrs.  Rideout 
came  to  visit  Mrs.  Blessing,  and  she 
was  amazed.  There  was  genuine 
kindness  and  neighborly  regard  in  the 
air.  The  first  warders  were  at  peace, 
and  her  own  old  home  was  in  perfect 
condition.  "How  have  you  man- 
aged?" she  asked.  "Where  arc  the 
neighborhood  nuisances?  Don't  they 
ever  trouble  you?" 

"They  do  not.  I  should  not  for  a 
moment  permit  them  to  do  so,"  calm- 
ly replied  Mrs.  Blessing,  the  peace- 
maker. 
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THE  English  people  are  called  a 
practical  people.  Their  talent  for 
business  and  administration  is  al- 
ways and  everywhere  conceded.  That 
they  are  a  theoretical  people,  a  race  of 
thinkers,  fertile  in  ideas,  conspicuous 
in  initiative,  and  sowers  of  the  seeds  of 
progress  is  not  so  readily  recognized. 
Yet  precisely  this  is  the  truth.  Eng- 
land, men  say,  lagged  behind  Ger- 
many and  Holland  and  Switzerland  in 
the  Reformation;  she  had  no  leader 
like  Luther  or  Zwingli  or  Calvin. 
Wyclif  was  the  English  Luther.  Lie 
made  Luther's  protest,  he  taught  Lu- 
ther's doctrines,  and  he  put  into  opera- 
tion Luther's  methods  a  hundred  years 
before  Luther  was  born;  and  he  drew 
half  of  England  to  him.  England  in- 
deed fell  back;  but  it  never  fell  back 
wholly — and  Wyclif's  gospel  spread 
beyond  England  and  in  a  hundred 
places  brought  forth  fruit  a  hundred 
fold.  Huss  by  and  by  making  his  pro- 
test in  Bohemia  declared  that  he  was 
simply  preaching  Wyclif.  Luther  by 
and  by  making  his  protest  in  Germany 
declared  that  he  was  simply  preaching 
Huss.  With  Wyclif  the  true  apostolic 
succession  of  Protestantism  began ;  he 
was  the  great  Reformer  before  the 
Reformation.  The  Reformation  try- 
ing to  establish  itself  in  England  in 
the  sixteenth  century  found  in  Tudor- 
ism  a  worse  hamperer  than  Luther 
found  in  Saxon  princes  or  Calvin  at 
Geneva, — and  the  deadening  compro- 
mises were  compelled;  but  against 
these  compromises  Puritanism  was 
presently  the  mighty  protest  and  re- 
volt— the  Puritanism  which  was  the 
English  people  in  earnest,  coming  to 
itself  and  to  its  own,  concerned  not 
alone  with  kingdom  come,  but  with 
the  establishing  of  the  kingdom  of 
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God  on  English  earth,  by  one  great 
impulse  founding  the  Commonwealth 
in  England  and  planting  New  Eng- 
land. The  clear-seeing  Swiss  scholar 
writing  to-day  in  Calvin's  city  of  the 
genesis  of  the  democracy  we  know 
makes  the  title  of  his  book:  "The  Rise 
of  Modern  Democracy  in  Old  and 
New  England."  He  knows  that  our 
democracy  was  born  not  in  the  Ver- 
sailles tennis  court,  nor  at  the  Bastile, 
but  among  the  English  Puritans  and 
the  men  of  Massachusetts.  Cambridge 
and  London  and  Plymouth  and  Bos- 
ton and  Hartford  were  its  cradles;  and 
its  sponsors,  Eliot  and  Hampden  and 
Pym  and  Cromwell  and  Milton  and 
Vane,  Bradford  and  Winthrop  and 
Hooker  and  Roger  Williams.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  not 
the  fruit  of  French  philosophy;  the 
conflict  between  the  Boston  town 
meeting  and  King  George  was  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  conflict  between  par- 
liament and  King  Charles.'  It  would 
be  interesting,  and  it  would  be  easv, 
to  trace  to  English  influences  the' 
French  political  philosophy  which 
upon  the  black  soil  of  French  wrongs 
gendered  the  French  Revolution.  It 
was  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
poets  who  provoked  in  Germany  the 
reaction  from  tradition  and  artificiality 
that  gave  Germany  her  great  litera- 
ture, which  came  back  through  Cole- 
ridge and  Carlyle  to  provoke  and  en- 
rich England. 

These  reflections  come  to  us  as  we 
turn  the  pages  of  Henry  Demarest 
Lloyd's  new  book,  "Labor  Copartner- 
ship1'; for  this  remarkable  story  of 
what  seems  to  us  the  most  pregnant 
and  promising  work  now  going  on  in 
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the  whole  industrial  world  is  an  Eng- 
lish story.  Mr.  Lloyd  went  last  year 
to  the  International  Cooperative  Con- 
gress at  Delft  in  Holland;  and  he 
found  that  the  new  word  at  the  Con- 
gress was  ''Labor  Copartnership." 

"It  was  represented,"  he  tells  us,  "by  a 
group  of  zealous  men  who  were  about  the 
only  active  propagandists  in  evidence  in  the 
Congress.  Except  for  the  desire  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  French  delegates  to  speak  all  at 
once,  and  for  a  few  amiable  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  minor  points  of  policy,  the 
only  novelty  was  furnished  by  the  group 
among  the  English  delegates  who,  in  the 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  were  preaching 
their  gospel  of  labor  copartnership.  .  .  . 
There  was  fight,  hope,  purpose — the  spirit 
of  the  pioneers,  a  breath  from  the  people 
itself — in  these  English  delegates.  There 
was  a  distinctly  different  note  in  their  phil- 
osophy from  that  of  Godin,  Leclaire,  and 
Van  Marken.  The  things  these  men  had 
done,  and  admirably,  were  done  for  work- 
men; but  labor  copartnership  brought  us 
account  of  things  done  of,  by  and  for  work- 
men themselves.  It  was  a  record  of  self- 
initiative,  and  so  of  a  hisrher  promise  than 
these  of  philanthropic  initiative." 

Stirred  up  by  this  new  Eng- 
lish gospel,  Mr.  Lloyd  abandoned 
his  plan  of  going  to  Germany 
to  study  the  People's  Banks  and 
to  Switzerland  to  see  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum  in  practical  operation, 
and  went  to  England  to  see  what  this 
new  word  of  cooperation  meant.  To 
most  Americans  his  book  will  be  a 
surprising  revelation.  In  England 
itself  the  storv  has  never  been  so 
comprehensively  and  sraphicallv  told. 
The  great  extent  of  the  work  of 
cooperative  distribution  in  England 
we  have  known  more  about;  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  again  of  the 
distributive  stores  which  in  one  gen- 
eration have  grown  to  a  mem- 
bership representee  one-seventh 
of  the  British  population  and  doinsr  a 
business  of  $272,000,000  a  year,  with  a 
bank  of  their  own  with  deposits  of 
$t6,ooo,ooo,  and  turning:  over  $200.- 
000,000  a  year.  But  it  is  to'  coopera- 
tive production  in  England,  labor  co- 
partnership, factories  and  workshops, 
already  numbering  more  than  t^o  and 
rapidly    increasing    in    number,    and 


farms,  planned,  established,  operated 
and  managed  by  workingmen  them- 
selves, that  his  study  is  devoted. 

"Here  the  workingman  is  found  playing 
the  President  of  industry,  and  playing  it 
well.  The  aspirations  of  leaders  of  the 
working  classes  that  they  should  become 
the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  is 
being  realized,  step  by  step,  along  the  lines 
of  least  resistance.  Industry  is  democratiz- 
ing itself,  pending  the  political  regeneration 
of  the  whole  world  at  once,  and  labor  is 
capitalizing  itself.  Archbishops  have  given 
up  the  application  of  the  Golden  Rule  to 
business  as  impracticable;  but  here  it  is 
being  attempted  by  workingmen.  'We 
must  make  men  as  well  as  money,'  and  'We 
must  help  our  brothers,'  is  their  daily  bread. 
Every  dollar  of  profits,  before  it  is  divided, 
must  first  pay  its  contribution  to  the  fund 
for  schools^  literature,  lectures,  to  help 
spread  this  gospel  of  self-help  by  each- 
other-help,  which  these  simple  people  do 
not  think  themselves  smart  enough  to  get 
taught  out  of  endowments  made  by  pirates. 
There  is  no  woman  question.  Women  can 
be  seen  at  the  work-benches  who  sit  as 
directors  in  the  Board  of  the  factory  in 
which  they  are  wage-earners.  Some  vil- 
lages are  already  almost  wholly  coopera- 
tive —  able,  practically,  to  vote  unani- 
mously anything  they  desire  whenever 
the  day  comes,  in  their  judgment,  for 
cooperative  politics." 

Many  of  the  cooperative  establish- 
ments which  Mr.  Lloyd  describes  have 
been  in  operation  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years;  and  back  of  them  lies  a 
century  of  English  dreaming  and  en- 
deavor toward  them.  "The  Work  of 
Generations"  is  the  title  of  the  chapter 
in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  rapidly  but  vividly 
traces  for  us  the  historv  of  cooperative 
effort  in  England,  telling  of  the  wave 
of  Christian  Socialism  in  the  '4o's,  and 
of  the  similar  waves  before  and  since, 
movements  associated  with  the  names 
of  Owen,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  Thomas 
Hughes,  Ludlow,  Holyoake,  and 
Neale.  "It  is  not  a  '  mushroom 
growth,'  but  a  long,  historic  evo- 
lution. .  .  .  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  the  working  people  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  struggling 
towards  this  goal  of  self-employment 
and  self-government  in  industry,  to 
which  Robert  Owen  opened  the  way 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century." 
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It  has  been  a  century  thick  with  fail- 
ures, discouragements  and  losses.  In 
the  cooperative  enterprises  here  de- 
scribed there  have  been  many  losses 
—  although  by  no  means  the  propor- 
tion of  failures  common  in  the  general 
business  world;  and  Mr.  Lloyd's  dis- 
cussion of  these  losses  and  their  causes 
is  as  didactic  and  useful  as  his  story 
of  successes.  One  of  the  best  chapters 
in  his  book  is  that  on  "Loss  Sharing." 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  remarked  that  he 
could  understand  about  workmen 
sharing  the  profits ;  "but  how,"  he  said, 
"about  sharing  the  losses?"  "That 
question,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "answers 
itself  in  copartnership" ;  and  this  valu- 
able chapter,  with  its  full  detail,  tells 
us  how.  Through  losses  and  through 
profits  —  and  the  profits  are  all  the 
time  becoming  surer,  and  the  losses 
fewer  —  the  English  cooperator  keeps 
pressing  forward,  full  of  faith  that  his 
cause  commands  the  future.  To  Mr. 
Lloyd's  remark  that  some  zealous 
workers  in  American  cooperation  felt 
discouraged  and  unappreciated,  the 
veteran  George  Jacob  Holyoake  re- 
plied: "The  cooperator  must  never 
care  whether  he  is  appreciated  or  not. 
He  must  fix  his  eyes  on  the  results  he 
wishes  to  achieve,  the  wrongs  he 
wishes  to  end,  and  keep  right  on, 
whether  he  fails  or  succeeds,  whether 
anv  one  listens  or  not." 

The  little  book,  in  its  score  of  chap- 
ters, takes  us  from  cooperative  farms 
in  Kent  and  cooperative  factories  in 
Kettering'  to  the  cooperative  homes  in 
Leicester  and  cooperative  creameries 
in  Ireland  and  to  the  beautiful  Coop- 
erative Convalescent  Seaside  Home, 
on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  —  which  has 
been  built  by  the  cooperators'  money, 
as  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation  for 
their  tired  and  sick  working  people, 
and  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  feels  that  the 
cooperative  movement  of  Great  Brit- 
ain reaches  its  highest  expression. 
"Set  on  a  Hill"  is  the  title  of  the  chap- 
ter which  describes  this  magnificent 
sanitarium,  a  picture  of  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  of  the  book,  the  first 
of  the  dozen  striking  illustrations  — 


workingmen's  homes,  shoe  shops, 
clothing  factories,  cooperative  build- 
ers at  work  —  which  are  in  themselves 
a  liberal  education  in  this  great,  hope- 
ful English  movement. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  prince  of  phrase- 
makers.  Readers  of  "Wealth  Against 
Commonwealth"  will  recall  words 
which  his  hot  wrath  or  his  high  hope 
threw  off,  stinging  words,  throbbing 
words,  which,  once  lodged  in  the 
mind,  are  lodged  for  always.  The  title 
of  many  a  chapter  was  a  whole  battle 
in  itself.  The  chapter  titles  in  this 
modest  little  new  book,  "Ground 
Rents  of  Brotherhood,"  "Mushrooms 
Thirty  Years  Old,"  "The  New  Toy  of 
Labor,"  "Beginning  at  Home,"  and 
the  rest  are  the  alluring  thresholds  to 
discussions  which  remain  distinct  and 
impulsive  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
reports  of  solid  achievement  and  in- 
dexes to  valid  lines  of  progress  for 
which  the  believer  in  progress  and  the 
man  who  loves  his  brother  man  feels 
a  great  warmth  of  gratitude. 

"On  the  Land"  is  a  study  in  the 
field  of  cooperation  "at  its  newest,  least 
successful,  hardest,  and  most  en- 
couraging point — farming."  At  every 
gathering  of  cooperators  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  attended,  he  found  the  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  rad- 
ical political  action  on  the  land  ques- 
tion. As  one  of  the  cooperators  said 
to  him:  "The  land  question  is 
the  most  difficult  of  all;  it  is  our 
duty  as  cooperators  to  put  our 
hands  and  heads  and  hearts  together 
and  lift  it  up."  The  accounts  of  the 
copartnership  farms  at  Woolwich  and 
elsewhere  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  book. 

Unexpected  as  it  is,  Mr.  Llovd 
found  Ireland  further  advanced  in  the 
organization  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tion than  England.  Mr.  Lloyd  agrees 
with  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  Parnell  of  the 
new  movement,  that  the  average 
Irishman  is  more  intelligent  than  the 
average  Englishman;  and  he  believes 
that  with  a  iust  and  wise  industrial  or- 
ganization Ireland  will  have  in  sie-ht  a 
happy  future.     "Golden  Veins  of  the 
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Emerald  Isle"  is  the  title  of  his  chap- 
ter on  Ireland,  —  the  golden  veins  be- 
ing the  successful  and  multiplying  co- 
operative enterprises,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  field. 

Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  that  all  through 
the  continent  of  Europe  agriculture  is 
passing  into  the  cooperative  phase; 
and  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  are  entering  upon  the  same 
course.  In  England,  towns-people 
through  the  stores  are  the  prime  mov- 
ers; in  Ireland,  it  is  the  farmers  them- 
selves, working  peasants, —  the  dairy 
both  in  England  and  Ireland,  seem- 
ing to  be  the  branch  of  farming  which 
first  invites  cooperative  enterprise. 
Mr.  Lloyd  calls  attention,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  what  we  fear  is  unknown 
to  most  of  our  readers  —  the  cream- 
ery socialism  on  which  the  Canadian 
government  has  embarked  for  its 
farmers;  it  is  erecting  creameries,  tak- 
ing the  milk  from  the  people,  making 
it  into  butter  and  cheese,  and  putting 
these  upon  the  London  market,  mere- 
ly charging  the  farmers  a  certain 
amount  per  pound  for  the  freight. 
This  reference  to  financial  matters 
leads  us  to  note  the  repeated  and 
to  us  somewhat  surprising  show- 
ing by  Mr.  Lloyd  of  the  ease  with 
which  sufficient  capital  is  collected  for 
the  cooperative  experiments  in  Eng- 
land. The  multiplication  of  people's 
banks  is  also  noteworthy.  There  are 
thirteen  in  Ireland.  "It  is  an  axiom 
with  bankers  that  no  borrowers  are 
so  honest  and  prompt  as  the  smallest 
and  poorest,  and  no  banking  so  safe 
as  cooperative  banking." 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  Mr. 
Lloyd's  book  is  that  upon  Kettering. 
"After  I  had  gone  through  the  three 
kingdoms,"  lie  says  himself  in  an 
earlier  chapter;  "Kettering  stood  out 
above  all  other  places  as  the  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  gives  the  best 
object  lesson  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  copartnership."  I  [ere'  is  a  city 
of  twenty-five  thousand  people,  whose 
cooperative  societies  have  a  member- 
ship of  four  thousand,  which  means, 
Mr.    Lloyd    estimates,    that    fifty    per 


cent  of  the  people  of  Kettering  are 
cooperative.  Rugby,  he  tells  us,  is 
still  stronger;  and  there  are  places  like 
Desborough  which  are  practically  all 
cooperators.  Cooperation  in  Ketter- 
ing is  "in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
young  and  devoted  men,  believers  in 
labor  copartnership  not  only  as  the 
best  business,  but  as  the  necessary 
morality  of  industry."  In  Kettering, 
too,  "cooperation  has  followed  a  nor- 
mal course  from  distribution  to  pro- 
duction,—  first,  a  distributive  store; 
second,  workshops,  in  which  the 
workers  are  part  owners  and  direct- 
ors; third,  homes  for  cooperators;  and, 
fourth,  a  farm.  In  going  to  the  farm, 
the  Kettering  cooperators  are  com- 
pleting the  circle  of  cooperation  and 
tracing  the  lines  on  which  the  co- 
operative commonwealth  must  grow. 
Its  broadest  side  must  rest  on  the 
land."  The  picture  here  painted  of 
cooperative  agriculture  in  Kettering, 
the  cooperative  store,  the  shoe  shops, 
the  clothing  factory,  the  building  so- 
ciety, the  corset  factory,  the  hospital 
and  library,  the  cooperative  hall  and 
its  meetings,  the  feeling  of  security, 
the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  the  joy  of 
labor,  is  a  picture  which  gives  one  new- 
hope  for  the  world.  "A  real  piece  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  actually  arrived" 
is  the  way  one  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity men  described  it  after  his  visit. 

There  are  few  more  encouraging 
features  of  the  whole  movement  than 
the  extent  to  which  these  cooperators 
are  attending  to  the  providing  of  their 
own  homes.  At  Leicester  Mr.  Lloyd 
found  that  several  building  societies 
had  been  formed  within  the  member- 
ship of  the  Equity  Shoe  works,  and 
that  about  sixty  houses  had  already 
been  thus  built.  He  found  them 
most  tasteful  and  convenient.  The 
workmen  have  named  one  street  on 
which  thirty  or  more  of  these  houses 
stand,  in  honor  of  the  works,  "The 
Equity  Road;"  and  a  beautiful  picture 
of  Equity  Road  accompanies  the  de- 
scription,—  a  picture  full  of  gospel 
for  all  concerned  in  the  effort  for  bet- 
ter   homes    for    the    working    people. 
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The  average  cost  of  the  houses  is 
$2,000,  —  such  a  house  containing 
four  bedrooms,  bath-room,  parlor, 
dining-room,  kitchen  and  scullery, 
and  having  marble  mantels,  attractive 
woodwork,  and  gas  fixtures.  A  buyer 
pays  $350  or  $400  down,  and  then 
from  $2.50  a  week  upwards  until  the 
balance  is  covered. 

One  is  deeply  impressed  as  one 
reads  these  pages  by  the  evidences 
everywhere  of  the  educational  power 
of  cooperation.  The  Earl  of  Winchil- 
sea,  speaking  at  the  Woolwich  Coop- 
erative Congress  in  1896,  said:  "It  is 
astonishing  to  me,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, how  these  great  businesses  can  be 
worked  and  administered  as  they  are 
by  workingmen.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
advance  we  have  made  within  the 
present  generation.  The  cooperative 
movement  is  the  greatest  possible 
educational  factor  in  order  10 
arrive  at  results  still  greater."  Co- 
operative work  not  only  educates;  ;t 
gives  heart  to  the  laborer  and  to  life. 
"The  new  joy  of  labor,"  which  Mr. 
Lloyd  describes,  is  a  prophecy  of  what 
industrial  life  will  be  when  it  once  be- 
comes organized  on  democratic  and 
Christian  principles.  "Everywhere 
the  British  industrial  democracy  has 
brightened  and  lightened  and  beauti- 
fied the  habitat  of  work  and  business. 
When  the  democracy  opens  a  new 
store  or  new  factory,  it  makes  a  cele- 
bration of  it,  and  goes  dancing  and 
singing  through  the  doors  of  the  new 
opportunity."  Cooperation  moralizes. 
In  the  short  three  years  of  a  certain 
experiment  described,  "the  people," 
we  read,  "became  wonderfully 
changed.  They  left  off  drinking;  they 
kept  their  homes  clean;  they  paid 
their  rent;  disorder  and  violence 
ceased;  intemperance  became  almost 
unknown."  The  fraternal  spirit  put  to 
exercise  in  one  direction  at  once  be- 
comes fertile  and  inventive  in  a  hun- 
dred directions.  The  work  of  these 
devoted  cooperators  in  getting  beauty 
into  poor  London  homes  and  in  medi- 
ating exchanges  of  hospitality  be- 
tween city  folk  and  seaside  folk  sug- 


gests large  programs  for  our  own  city 
missionaries  and  Lend-a-Hand  soci- 
eties. Men  impressed  by  the  spirit 
here  revealed  have  God  on  their  side 
and  have  the  future.  Of  the  general 
future  of  cooperation  Mr.  Lloyd 
says: 

"A  movement  that  has  increased  tenfold 
in  thirteen  years,  and  now  has  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  and  annual  product  of  $10,000,- 
000,  and  an  annual  profit  of  $500,000,  only 
needs  to  carry  such  a  present  along  with 
it;  it  can  get  along  without  a  future."  Few 
advocates  of  cooperation  claim  that  it  offers 
a  complete  solution  of  the  social  question. 
There  is,  they  recognize,  a  wide  sphere  of 
work  which  can  best  be  done  and  perhaps 
be  done  only  by  the  state.  "But  coopera- 
tion," says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "has  won  the  right 
to  be  accounted  the  most  important  social 
movement  of  our  times  outside  of  politics. 
It  is  the  voluntary  or  domestic  expression 
of  the  same  resurgent  spirit  of  self-help  by 
each-other-help  of  which  the  republic, 
democracy,  and  the  hopes  of  socialism  are 
the  political  or  public  expression."  "The 
constitutional  abolition  of  industrial  injus- 
tice for  the  whole  nation  must  be  a  slower 
process,  but  it  will  be  all  the  surer  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  disciplined  them- 
selves into  such  self-help  and  success. 
Those  who  have  been  able  to  combine  eco- 
nomically will  be  all  the  more  able  to  com- 
bine politically.  The  men  who  have  tasted 
the  sweet  fruits  of  'each  for  all  and  all  for 
each'  and  of  equity  and  fraternity  in  a  small 
field,  will  not  rest  content  until  they  have 
seen  the  same  principles  applied  progres- 
sively to  every  field." 

Such  is  the  story  of  this  great  Eng- 
lish movement  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
brings  home  to  us.  This  brief  outline 
will  accomplish  its  purpose  only  as  it 
prompts  those  to  whose  eyes  it  comes 
to  read  his  little  book,  —  for  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  story  is  more  in  its 
details  than  in  its  generalities.  It  is 
notable  that  this  story  of  hope  and 
promise  is  written  for  us  by  the  same 
hand  which  three  years  ago  painted 
for  us,  in  "Wealth  against  Common- 
wealth," the  blackest  picture  which 
has  been  painted  of  the  present  inclus- 
trial  evils  of  America.  If  that  solemn 
arraignment  —  the  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  as  Edward  Everett  Hale  has 
called  it,  of  the  present  industrial 
crisis  —  startled  us  by  its  plain  pres- 
entation of  the  dangers  which  threaten 
our     society    and     state, 
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which  all  of  us  unwittingly  or  witting- 
ly were  making  ourselves  privy,  here 
is  a  clear  note  heralding  the  way  to 
emancipation,  the  democratic  way 
which  conforms  to  the  genius  of 
America.  It  is  interesting  that  this 
best  popular  story  of  this  great  Eng- 
lish movement  should  be  told  by  an 
American.  It  is  most  interesting 
that,  just  as  in  this  time  it  is  from 
English  cities  that  we  are  drawing  the 
most  practical  lessons  for  our  own 
work  of  municipal  reform  and  ad- 
vance, so  from  England  it  is  that  we 
now  have  the  most  practical  and 
hopeful  gospel  in  the  great  field  of 
cooperation,  which  is  the  great  field 
of  the  next  future.  "When  democratic 
thought  sought  expression  in  demo- 
cratic action  in  Europe,"  says  Mr. 
Lloyd,  "the  Continental  workingmen 
began  kicking  over  thrones  and  slic- 
ing off  the  heads  of  kings  and  queens. 
The  English  workingmen  saved  their 
tuppences  for  flour  and  tea  and  fus- 
tian clubs  to  buy  social  regeneration 
for  themselves  out  of  what  they  could 
save  by  this  self-help.  Penny  by 
penny  and  sacrifice  by  sacrifice  they 
have  g'one  on  building,  tolerated  as 
enthusiasts,  until  the  conventional 
world  wakens  to  see  a  verv  great 
Fact." 

Confident  optimist  that  he  is,  great 
believer  in  the  republic  and  its  des- 
tiny, Mr.  Lloyd  looks  forward  in  his 
closing  pages  to  the  great  future  of 
industrial  cooperation  in  America, 
where  political  cooperation  has  al- 
ready won  such  triumphs.  "As  Amer- 
ica advances  from  political  coopera- 
tion to  industrial,  its  accomplish- 
ment," he  believes,  "is  likely  to  be  as 
much  grander  than  that  of  Great  .Brit- 
ain as  the  task  is  more  difficult  on 
account  of  extent  of  territory,  racial 
variance  and  the  newness  of  social 
life."  Tin's  too,  he  tells  us,  is  the  be- 
lief of  the  English  leaders.  Thomas 
Hughes  said  in  1887:  "I  should  not 
out  of  our  hands."  Mr.  Greening 
said  to  Mr.  Lloyd:  "Cooperation 
be  surprised  if  America  took  the  lead 


will  be  slow  to  take  root  in  America, 
but,  once  started,  it  will  develop  into 
forms  far  greater  than  anything 
here."  "The  churches,"  said  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  "may  make  coop- 
eration go  in  the  United  States." 

Will  the  churches  do  it?     If  they 
will,  they  can.     Is  it  not  better  worth 
while  than  conventions  upon  liturgi- 
cal   revision?     Would    it    not   do    as 
much  for  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
and  for  the  interest  of  several  things 
that  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  Jesus 
Christ   as   the  next   hundred   articles 
which  will  be  written  to  the  church 
newspapers     on     the     authorship     of 
Deuteronomy?     Is  there  not  consid- 
erable danger  that  these  zealous  co- 
operators  may  get  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God  before  some  people  who  pre- 
sume themselves  to  have  better  cre- 
dentials?    For  really  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  what  these  men  are  after,  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  English  earth,  — 
which  means  the  rule  of  manhood,  of 
brotherhood   and   of   mutual   service. 
Cooperation,  with  these  men,  is  more 
than  economy  or  prudence;  it  is  gos- 
pel, "an  ideal  of  conduct  and  a  theory 
of    human    relations."     "There    is    a 
grander   ideal   in    cooperation,"    says 
one  of  them,  "than  mere  shop-keep- 
ing."    They  are  aiming  at  "a  revival 
of  business  which  shall  be  the  revival 
of    religion."      "Ask    yourself,"    says 
one    leader   to    his   brethren,    "as    to 
every  act  you  perform  within  the  cir- 
cle  of  family   or   country.    If  what   I 
now  do  were  done  by  and  for  all  men, 
would  it  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to 
humanity?"   Could  Kant  himself  have 
framed  a  better  question?     "Coopera- 
tion,"   George    Jacob    Holyoake   has 
said,  "is  business  saddled  with  moral- 
itv."     "It   is    something    even    finer," 
adds    Mr.    Lloyd.      "Cooperation    is 
business     democratizing     itself,     gar- 
landed, dancing,  and  set  to  music,  the 
Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
"Rule."     Will  not  the  churches  of  the 
United  States  and   the  people  of  the 
United      States      inquire      diligently 
whether  these  thiners  are  so? 


From  a  painting    by  Mantegazza. 
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THE    RED    SQUIRREL  AT    HOME. 

By   William  Everett  Cram 

With  illustrations  by  the  author. 


HE  red  squirrel  is  emi- 
nently practical,  for  all 
his  crazy  antics  and 
nonsense,  which  to  the 
casual  observer  might 
appear  to  constitute 
his  entire  character. 
A  more  careful  study  of  his  ways 
will,  I  believe,  convince  anyone  that, 
unlike  the  majority  of  wild  crea- 
tures, he  leaves  nothing  to  chance, 
though  quick  to  seize  on  any  op- 
portunity that  offers  to  better  his 
condition.  The  conspicuous  white 
circles  about  his  eyes  always  give  him 
a  rather  anxious,  startled  expression, 
and  when  suddenly  alarmed  he  has  the 
most  affected  way  of  sitting  bolt  up- 
right and  clutching  tragically  at  his 
breast  with  one  bony  little  hand  — 
for  all  the  world  like  some  tragedy 
queen  on  the  stage.  I  think  he  al- 
most invariably  presses  his  left  hand 
to  his  left  side  with  claws  spread  well 
apart  and  the  white  fur  puffing  out 
between  them.  This  movement  is  so 
habitual  with  the  red  squirrel  that 
anyone  who  cares  to  may  see  the  per- 
formance by  observing  those  he  may 
happen  to  see  in  the  woods  or  by  the 
roadside.  If  they  would  only  occa- 
sionally clap  both  hands  to  their 
breasts,  it  would  make  a  much  more 
attractive  picture;  but  this  I  have 
never  seen  them  do. 

Like  the  blue  jay,  the  red  squirrel 


is  always  eager  for  excitement  of  any 
sort,  but  he  has  the  advantage  of  not 
being  compelled  to  wait  for  circum- 
stances to  furnish  him  with  an  excuse 
for  getting  up  a  racket.  As  a  general 
thing,  when  the  blue  jays  begin 
shrieking  and  scolding,  there  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  something  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  though  it  may  not  be  of  any  great 
importance;  and  for  that  matter  I  have 
no  positive  evidence  that  the  red 
squirrel  ever  creates  a  disturbance 
without  having  some  object  or  other 
to  shower  his  anger  upon.  But  he  has 
a  way  of  choosing  such  utterly  harm- 
less and  inoffensive  victims  and  of 
keeping  safely  out  of  sight  without  so 
much  as  a  chirrup  to  betray  him  when 
any  actual  danger  threatens,  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  he  is  ever  more 
than  half  in  earnest.  I  have  never 
known  him  to  take  part  in  the  general 
outcry  against  a  hawk  or  owl,  though 
he  must  encounter  the  latter  frequent- 
ly as  he  rambles  about  among  the 
evergreens,  their  favorite  roosting 
places,  and  would  certainly  have  every 
excuse  for  resentment  against  them, 
but  in  such  cases  he  probably  consid- 
ers his  own  safety  as  of  the  first  im- 
portance and  makes  a  point  of  retiring 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  But  let 
him  catch  a  glimpse  of  an  unoffending 
partridge  quietly  gathering  berries  or 
scratching  among  the  pine  needles, 
and  he  immediately  pretends  to  fall  in- 
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to  an  utterly  uncontrollable  rage.  He 
slowly  approaches  the  bird  with  short, 
scratchy  starts,  clown  the  tree  trunk, 
keeping  on  the  opposite  side  as  much 
as  possible,  and  peering  out  from  be- 
hind the  rough  bark  and  protecting 
branches,  as  if  fully  aware  of  his  dan- 
ger and  determined  on  not  exposing 
himself  more  than  necessary,  ever  and 
anon  retreating  panic  stricken  back 
into  the  shadow,  to  renew  the  attack 
from  an  opposite  direction,  barking 
huskily.  Should  you  approach  and 
flush  the  bird  in  his  direction,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  thrown  into  a  perfect  par- 
oxysm of  terror  by  the  whir  and  rat- 


the  way  they  chatter  whether  it  is  a 
grouse  that  excites  them  at  the  time 
or  not.  On  one  occasion,  one  of  them 
even  helped  me  to  secure  a  wounded 
bird  as  cleverly  as  a  retriever  could 
have  done,  though  probably  from  a 
different  motive.  I  had  made  a  snap 
shot  through  the  hemlocks  and  heard 
the  grouse  come  to  the  ground  flut- 
tering, but  on  reaching  the  spot  found 
only  a  few  scattered  feathers  and  just 
the  faintest  possible  track  on  the  dry 
pine  needles,  which  I  lost  completely 
after  following  for  a  few  rods.  As  I 
stood  there  looking  for  some  clue  to 
guide  me,  a  red  squirrel  began  chat- 


LUNCHEON. 


tie  of  its  wings,  and  vanishes  with  hys- 
terical chatterings,  followed  by  low 
murmuring  growls  from  his  hiding 
place. 

It  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  he  can 
have  any  cause  for  resentment  against 
the  grouse  family ;  and  yet  so  universal 
is  this  habit  of  scolding  and  threaten- 
ing them  on  every  occasion,  that  I 
find  I  have  gradually  fallen  into  the 
way  when  shooting  grouse  of  allowing 
the  squirrels  to  point  out  my  game  for 
me  to  a  certain  extent,  after  the  man- 
ner of  trained  pointers,  and  find  that 
three  times  out  of  four  I  can  tell  from 


tering  excitedly  a  few  rods  away,  hur- 
rying along  from  tree  to  tree  chatter- 
ing as  he  went,  and  finally  coming  to 
a  halt  still  scolding.  Thinking  it  just 
possible  that  he  had  his  eye  on  my 
game,  I  approached,  and  found  him 
waltzing  madly  about  among  the 
lower  branches  of  a  pine  and  glaring 
fiercely  down  into  the  shadows  of  a 
tangled  mass  of  fallen  tree  trunks  and 
branches.  I  moved  cautiously  along 
beside  the  windfall  and  presently  no- 
ticed a  place  where  the  spider's  web 
had  been  parted  beside  the  prostrate 
bole  of  a  large  maple,  and  reaching 
in  beneath  it,  drew  forth  the  unfortu- 
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nate   partridge,   merely   wing   tipped, 
but  completely  disabled  for  flying. 

The  red  squirrel  has  been  generally 
accused  of  being  an  inveterate  robber 
of  bird's  nests,  and  I  am  much  afraid 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  for  the 
accusation;  still  I  have  never  observed 
him  in  the  act  of  plundering  a  nest, 
nor  do  the  small  birds  generally  exhib- 
it any  great  amount  of  alarm  or  anx- 
iety at  his  presence  in  the  proximity 
of  their  homes.  In  the  spring,  how- 
ever, I  have  seen  one  persistently 
chasing  pine  finches  and  red  polls 
about  the  top  of  a  gray  birch  and  put- 
ting all  his  agility  into  play  in  his  en- 
deavors to  catch  them,  creeping 
towards  them  cautiously  and  catlike 
and  springing  out  suddenly  when  he 
fancied  himself  near  enough;  but  the 
birds  always  slipped  away  just  in  time 
to  save  themselves,  and,  though  the 
squirrel  persisted  in  his  attempts  as 
long  as  there  were  any  birds  in  the 
tree,  I  could  not  help  feeling  all  the 
time  that  he  really  had  no  idea  of  suc- 
ceeding and  only  kept  it  up  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  as  a  kitten  hunts 
dead  leaves  in  the  wind.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  squirrels  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  raw  meat  of  any  kind, 
with  a  decided  preference  for  the  flesh 
of  birds;  and  to  an  animal  possessing 
such  tastes,  no  more  tempting  repast 
could  be  imagined  than  a  nest  full  of 
tender  fledgelings.    Every  nest  in  the 


woods,  high  or  low,  is  easily  within 
his  reach,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the 
wonder  is  that  there  are  enough  birds 
to  go  round  each  season.  For  in  the 
evergreen  woods  at  least  there  seem  to 
be  almost  as  many  squirrels  as  birds' 
nests,  and  every  orchard  and  hard- 
wood grove  is  inhabited  by  them  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  once  noticed  one 
fast  asleep  curled  up  comfortably  in 
a  robin's  nest,  which  appeared  to  fit 
him  as  exactly  as  if  made  to  order  and 
furnished  the  nicest  kind  of  a  cradle. 
At  first  I  supposed  that  he  must  have 
robbed  the  nest  of  its  contents  and 
was  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  over- 
eating, but  on  routing  him  out  and 
examining  the  nest  I  found  it  to  be 
an  abandoned  one  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  squirrel  innocent  at  least 
of  that  particular  crime.  Occasional- 
ly you  will  see  one  clinging  to  the 
bark  of  some  dead  pine  or  hemlock 
and  listening  woodpecker-like  to  the 
sounds  made  by  the  insects  at  work 
beneath  the  surface.  When  he  has 
succeeded  in  locating  his  prey,  he 
tears  off  the  loose  bark  with  his 
teeth  in  great  ragged  pieces,  and  pres- 
ently pounces  upon  and  drags  forth  a 
flattened  white  grub  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  which  he  devours  with  great 
apparent  relish.  He  appears  to  sub- 
sist, however,  mainly  on  a  vegetable 
diet,  not  only  fruit,  nuts  and  berries, 
but  seeds  of  maples  and  other  trees; 
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and  he  probably  knows  of  other  seeds 
growing  about  the  woods  and  swamps, 
and  their  various  times  of  ripening. 
He  is  a  veritable  epicure  as  regards 
mushrooms,  and  appears  to  have  some 
infallible  rule  for  distinguishing  the 
edible  from  the  poisonous  varieties, 
for  he  reck- 
1  e  s  s  1  y 
lunches  on 
those  doubt- 
f  u 1  kinds 
usually 
avoided  by 
the  amateur, 
the  white 
amanita  and 
some  of  the 
pink    and 

scarlet  russulas  for  example; 
I  have  never  known  him  to 
fer  from  such  indulgence.  But  the 
principal  harvest  consists  of  the 
seeds  of  the  different  evergreens;  and 
although  these  vary  greatly  in  abun- 
dance from  year  to  year,  there  is  gen- 
erally a  sufficient  supply  of  one  kind 
or  another.  The  white  pine  is  usually 
rather  sparing  in  its  yield;  but  once  in 
every  ten  or  fifteen  years,  perhaps  of- 
tener,  nearly  every  tree  in  the  forest 
bears  enormously,  even  the  younger 
ones  showing  scattered  clusters  here 
and  there,  while  those  that  have  stood 
for  generations  present  a  roughened, 
shaggy  aspect  from  the  thickly 
crowded  cones  at  their  summits.  At 
such  times  the  red  squirrels  seem  de- 
termined to  gather  every  cone  before 
it  opens  and  scatters  its  seeds  to  the 
winds.  They  begin  work  late  in  July 
while  the  cones  are  still  green  and 
solid  with  the  milky  seeds  embedded 
near  the  centre  and  hard  to  distin- 
guish when  the  cone  is  cut  open.  In 
the  hot  July  sunshine  they  hurry 
about  their  work,  cutting  off  the  cones 
and  tossing"  them  over  their  shoulders 
well  out  beyond  the  surrounding 
branches  to  the  ground.  Whenever 
the  cone  or  the  twig  that  supports  it  is 
cut  or  scarred,  a  drop  of  glistening, 
transparent  sap  oozes  forth,  turning 
on   exposure   to  the   air  to  the  most 


tenacious  kind  of  pitch;  and  it  is  truly 
wonderful  that  the  squirrels  can  man- 
age to  keep  themselves  so  clean  while 
engaged  in  harvesting  them.  But  the 
majority  of  them  show  hardly  a  trace 
of  pitch  anywhere  about  their  per- 
sons, though  now  and  then  you  will 
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run  across  one  with  little  wisps  of  fur 
stuck  together,  especially  about  his 
face  and  neck  and  in  the  longer  hairs 
of  his  tail,  evidently  having  been  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  or  careless  about 
his  work.  Every  little  while  they  de- 
scend to  the  ground  to  bury  the  cones 
they  have  cut  off,  two  or  three  in  a 
place,  covered  with  pine  needles  to  the 
depth  of  several  inches.  Probably 
they  have  learned  by  experience  just 
how  early  it  is  safe  to  commence 
gathering  them  in  order  that  the  seeds 
may  ripen  properly;  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  those  that  are  buried 
early  can  possibly  escape  moulding, 
especially  if  it  should  chance  to  be  a 
wet  season.  Perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of 
cheese,  the  flavor  is  really  improved 
by  moulding.  At  all  events,  it  would 
seem  that  the  squirrels  consider  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  necessary  to 
make  the  seeds  palatable,  for  they 
never  appear  to  store  them  in  hollow 
trees  as  they  do  nuts  and  apples, 
though  one  would  suppose  they  might 
save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  extra 
labor  by  packing  them  away  on  end 
in  some  such  dry  and  well  ventilated 
cavity,  where  the  cones  would  open 
of  their  own  accord  without  putting 
the  squirrels  to  the  necessity  of  gnaw- 
ing off  each  scale  separately.  All 
through  the  late  summer  and  fall  they 
keep  steadily  at  work,  as  long  as  there 
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are  cones  to  be  had  by  climbing,  even 
after  a  majority  of  them  have  parted 
with  their  seeds. 

In  the  winter,  even  when  the  snow 
is  several  feet  deep,  the  squirrels  never 
appear  to  have  any  difficulty  about  lo- 
cating their  stores,  and  sink  perpen- 
dicular shafts  down  through  the  drifts 
in  order  to  reach  them.  Often  instead 
of  burrowing  down  repeatedly  to  each 
little  pile  of  cones,  they  dig  radiating 
tunnels  along  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  from  the  first  one  opened  to 
the  others  near  it,  dragging  the  cones 
laboriously  along  their  winding  gal- 
leries to  the  surface  and  away  over 
the  snow  to  some  favorite  stump  be- 
fore attempting  to  open  them.  To 
get  at  the  seeds  they  hold  the  cone 
upright  in  their  paws  and,  beginning 
at  the  stem  end,  bite  off  the  scales  at 
their  junction   with   the   core,    laying 
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bare  two  seeds  for  each  scale  re- 
moved. Long  practice  has  made 
them  experts  in  the  art,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  how  rapidly  they  man- 
age it.  The  fragments  of  cones  cast 
aside  collect  about  the  stump  until  it 
is  fairly  covered  up  and  buried  from 
sight;  and  these  mounds  of  little  -ed- 


dish brown  chips  are  to  be  seen  scat- 
tered about  the  woods  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, and  indicate  by  their  presence 
the  comparative  abundance  of  squir- 
rels. 

The  seeds  of  the  pitch  pine  and 
spruce  are  also  eaten  by  them;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  they  prefer 
those  of  the  white  pine  when  these  are 
to  be  obtained.  The  little  cones  of 
the  hemlock  retain  their  seeds  all  win- 
ter, so,  after  the  harvesting  of  the  pine 
cones  is  over  for  the  season,  the  squir- 
rels turn  their  attention  to  these.  On 
still  winter  days  you  may  see  them 
springing  about  among  the  elastic 
branches,  clinging  to  the  very  tips  of 
the  finely  divided  sprays  at  a  perilous 
height,  in  their  endeavors  to  reach  the 
cones  that  are  hung  on  such  exasper- 
atingly  slender  twigs,  hardly  large 
enough  for  even  a  squirrel's  foot  to 
grasp;  and  not 
infrequently  a 
misstep  will  send 
one  of  them 
headlong  down 
towards  the 
earth,  usually  to 
save  himself  by 
catching  hold  of 
one  branch  or 
another  on  the 
way  down.  If 
there  should 
chance  to  be  no 
branches  be- 
neath him,  he 
spreads  himself 
out  like  a  flying 
squirrel  as  he 
falls  to  a  remark- 
able degree  of 
flatness  and  falls 
so  lightly  as  to 
escape  injury, 
even  on  striking  hard  snow  crust  or 
ice,  and  scampers  away  up  the  tree 
again  without  losing  so  much  as  a  mo- 
ment of  the  time  he  evidently  consid- 
ers so  precious.  They  usually  open  the 
hemlock  cones  as  fast  as  they  gather 
them,  eating  the  diminutive  seeds, 
hardly   larger  than    a   pin's   head,    at 
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once,  allowing  the  scales  to  fall  as 
they  will;  and  as  you  stand  be- 
neath looking  up,  these  come  float- 
ing and  twinkling  down  between 
the  branches  like  snowflakes  on 
a  clear  day. 

The  red  squirrel's  winter  home 
varies  according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  complicated  burrow 
beneath  a  stump,  with  several  apart- 
ments and  winding  galleries;  some- 
times a  hollow  branch  or  woodpeck- 
er's hole;  while  in  the  evergreen 
woods  he  constructs  a  nest  about  as 
ingenious  as  the  more  celebrated  one 
of  the  beaver.  When  convenient,  he 
chooses  the  nest  of  some  large  bird  for 
a  foundation,  and  in  this  builds  a 
structure  of  moss,  bark,  pine  needles 
and  dead  leaves,  with  walls  several 
inches  in  thickness,  and  a  soft  nest  of 
dry  grass  and  feathers  inside.  The 
bark  used  is  of  two  sorts,  the  rough 
outer  bark  of  different  trees,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  and  what  appears  to 
be  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  cedar, 
torn  into  narrow  strips  or  ribbons  to 
bind  the  whole  together.  Tt  is  put 
together  with  remarkable  solidity,  and 
usually  freezes  hard  early  in  the  win- 
ter, furnishing  a  thorough  defence 
against  the  cold  or  any  other  enemy 
from  without.  The  narrow  opening 
at  one  side  is  provided  with  a  hang- 
ing curtain  of  moss  or  some  similar 
substance,  easily  pushed  aside  bv  the 
inmates,  but  immediately  falling"  back 


into  place,  and  effectually  concealing 
the  entrance. 

If  unable  to  find  a  bird's  nest  situa- 
ted to  their  taste,  the  squirrels  arrange 
a  loose  platform  or  framework  of 
twigs  in  a  convenient  crotch,  and 
build  their  nest  on  that.  There  is  also 
a  considerable  range  in  the  quality  of 
workmanship  displayed,  in  some  in- 
stances the  material  being  apparently 
thrown  together  in  the  most  hap- 
hazard manner  imaginable  and  even 
when  newly  built  having  an  effect  of 
general  dilapidation,  the  work  per- 
haps of  young  and  inexperienced 
builders. 

The  young  squirrels  are  occasion- 
ally born  and  reared  in  these  nests, 
though  a  hollow  tree  is  usually  chosen 
for  a  nursery,  often  merely  a  low 
stump,  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  the 
hollow  open  at  the  top  to  all  the  rains 
of  the  season.  The  interior  is  filled 
with  a  lot  of  fine  dead  grass  and  soft 
lichens  for  a  bed,  which  at  first 
thought  might  be  expected  to  become 
completely  saturated  in  every  shower 
or  rain  storm.  But  as  I  now  recall 
the  different  nests  that  I  have  found 
so  situated,  I  have  a  strong  impression 
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that  all  of  them  were  sheltered  by  the 
overhanging  branches  of  dense  hem- 
lock or  spruce  trees,  capable  of  turn- 
ing aside  the  water  as  effectually  as  a 
thatched  roof.  The  young  squirrels 
are  most  absurd  looking  little  beasts 
at  first,  like  miniature  pug  dogs,  blind 
and  naked,  and  with  enormous  heads. 
In  a  few  days  their  fur  begins  to  show 
like  the  down  on 
a  peach,  and  as 
a  fringe  of  short 
hair  along  each 
side  of  the  tail, 
which  at  length 
assumes  some- 
thing of  the  flat- 
tened aspect  of 
those  worn  by 
their  elders,  but 
without  display- 
ing much  of  the 
fluffy,  shadowy 
quality  of  the 
ideal  squirrel  tail 
until  late  in  the 

r     11  •  DE 
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tumn. The  fur,  from  the  very  first,  is 
so  close  and  dense  as  to  give  them 
the  typical  red  color  of  their  species, 
while  still  so  short  as  to  be  barely 
perceptible  to  the  touch,  giving 
them  a  brilliant,  newly  painted  ap- 
pearance, like  toy  squirrels  covered 
with  some  bright  colored  satiny 
cloth  to  catch  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren. Though  they  do  not  remain 
long  in  the  nest,  they  are  seldom  seen 
abroad  until  fully  grown,  or  very 
nearly  so,  at  least,  which  is  rather  re- 
markable when  you  come  to  consider 
the  number  that  are  brought  up  each 
summer  in  every  pine  grove  or  thicket 
where  these  squirrels  are  abundant. 
Occasionally  you  may  see  a  family  of 
them  playing  timidly  about  among 
the  branches,  but  without  displaying 
any  of  the  self-confident  recklessness 
of  their  elders,  and  quick  to  take  alarm 
at  the  slightest  hint  of  danger,  and 
scurry  back  into  concealment,  appar- 
ently possessing  less  courage  than 
either  the  chipmunks  or  gray  squir- 
rels of  a  similar  asre. 


In  March  the  red  squirrels  tap  the 
maple  trees  for  their  sap,  by  gnawing 
through  the  bark  on  the  upper  sides 
of  horizontal  branches;  the  little  cavi- 
ties so  made  quickly  fill  to  overflow- 
ing, and,  stretched  at  ease,  the  squir- 
rels regale  themselves  to  their  satis- 
faction. They  also  drink  the  sap  that 
flows  from  such  branches  as  have  been 
broken  or 
cracked  by  ice 
or  snow  during 
the  preceding 
winter.  But 
their  lives  are  far 
too  busy  to  al- 
1 o  w  them  to 
spend  their  en- 
tire time  in  this 
manner,  and 
during  their  ab- 
sence the  sap  is 
apt  to  form  into 
icicles,  which, 
when  the  tem- 
perature of  the 
wind  and  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  may  be  con- 
stantly evaporating  and  gathering 
new  material  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  sugar  contained  in  the  sap  finally 
collects  in  rich,  honey-colored  drops 
of  syrup  at  the  extremity  of  the  icicle, 
possessing  an  even  more  refined  and 
delicious  flavor  than  that  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  more  violent  process  of 
boiling,  and  the  squirrels  appear  per- 
fectly capable  of  appreciating  this  fact, 
and  are  pretty  certain  to  be  on  hand 
to  gather  it  before  it  drops,  though 
often  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to 
their  utmost  in  order  to  reach  it.  They 
have  also  learned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  downward  flow  of  sap  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  but  at  that  season  most  of  them 
are  so  busy  with  their  harvesting  that 
they  can  hardly  afford  the  time;  at  all 
events,  the  habit  is  not  so  general  with 
them  then  as  it  is  in  the  spring. 

In  April  they  turn  their  attention  to 
the  opening  blossoms  of  the  elms, 
and  you  may  see  them  hanging  to 
the  extremity  of  the  slender  twigs, 
nibbling  away  eagerly  at  what   must 
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prove  at  best  very  unsubstantial  food. 
Their  position  among  the  slender  and 
still  leafless  branches  is  one  that  ren- 
ders them  conspicuous  for  a  consider- 
able distance;  yet  few  persons  seeing 
them  so  occupied  would  recognize 
them  for  what  they  really  are,  for  from 
that  commanding  outlook  they  are 
quickly  aware  of  the  approach  of  any- 
one, and,  instead  of  attempting  to  re- 
treat to  the  larger  branches  of  the  tree 
for  safety,  remain  motionless  wher- 
ever they  may  happen  to  be.  I  have 
frequently  seen  several  of  them  scat- 
tered about  in  the  same  tree  top,  with- 
out mistrusting  that  such  inanimate 
looking  objects  were  really  alive;  for 
they  have  a  way  of  assuming*  such  un- 
natural and  grotesque  positions  at 
these  times,  that  I  really  believe  they 
intentionally  pose  as  old  bird's  nests 
or  the  remnant  of  some  last  season's 
caterpillar  tent.  After  a  little  time,  if 
they  fancy  they  are  not  especially  ob- 
served, they  will  usually  return  to 
their  repast,  swinging  themselves 
from  place  to  place  in  a  cautious, 
stealthy  manner,  at  first  with  an  eye 
for  possible  danger. 

The  red  squirrel's  diet  seems  to  in- 
clude pretty  nearly  everything  that  is 
ever  eaten  by  any  of  our  native  ani- 
mals. I  have  known  them  to  find 
their  way  into  the  pantry  of  a  farm- 


house, and  sample  everything  avail- 
able it  contained,  appearing  to  be  par- 
ticularly well  pleased  with  the  cus- 
tards. In  the  winter,  they  are  sure  to 
be  among  the  first  arrivals  when  the 
fox  or  goshawk  makes  a  successful 
hunt,  ready  to  dispute  with  the  crow 
and  the  blue  jay  for  whatever  is  left 
after  the  feast;  and  in  summer  they 
often  add  grasshoppers  and  other  in- 
sects to  their  menu.  But  in  spite  of  it 
all,  and  the  fact  that  they  never  appear 
to  exhaust  the  stores  of  provisions  they 
lay  up  in  the  fall,  they  are  invariably 
lean,  without  so  much  as  the  slightest 
particle  of  real  fat  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  their  anatomy. 

From  my  own  observations  I  am  in- 
clined to  give  them  credit  for  being  far 
superior  to  the  gray  squirrel  in  intelli- 
gence, in  spite  of  their  crazy  manner 
and  lack  of  self-control.  Commonly 
the  tamest  and  most  familiar  animal  in 
the  woods,  if  much  hunted  they  ac- 
quire in  a  very  short  time  a  cautious- 
ness only  excelled  by  most  creatures 
after  years  of  constant  persecution,  so 
that  their  general  abundance  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at,  especially  when  one 
considers  that  they  are  probably  about 
the  healthiest  creatures  in  existence.  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  of  their 
having  been  afflicted  by  any  of  the  dis- 
eases common  among  other  rodents. 
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With  reproductions  from  an  old  Copy  Book  of  the  South  Writing  School. 

By  William.  Carver  Bates. 


COMMITTEE  of  the 
town  of  Boston,  ap- 
pointed to  "make  a  visi- 
tation of  the  schools," 
reported  at  the  "March 
meeting,"  in  1758,  that 
they  "found  in  the  South 
Grammar  School  115  scholars;  in  the 
South  Writing  School,  240;  in  the 
North  Grammar  School,  36;  in  the 
North  Writing  School,  220;  in  the 
Writing  School  in  Queen  Street,  230, 
— all  in  very  good  order."  A  relic  of  the 
South  Writing  School  has  fortunately 
escaped  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  a 
hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and 
brings  before 
us  many  sug- 
gestions of  men 
and  affairs  of 
that  most  inter- 
esting period  of 
our  history  im- 
mediately pre- 
ceding the  Rev- 
olution. It  is  a 
copy-book  of 
the  school,  and 
contains  speci- 
mens of  the 
penmanship  of 
the  owner,  of  the 
master,  and  of 
several  pupils 
or  assistants,  all 
of  whom  were 
men  in  young 
manhood,  and  notable  in 
of  the  period. 

The  South  Writing  School  was  the 
fourth  public  school  provided  by  the 
town,  and  was  established  in  1717.  A 
school  building  was  erected  upon  the 
Common,  "adjoining  to  Cowells  lott, 
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over  against  Mr.  Wheelwright's." 
This  was  where  is  now  the  corner  of 
Mason  and  West  streets.  The  Gun 
House  was  close  by,  a  board  fence 
separating  the  two  buildings,  the 
Common  at  that  time  extending  to 
Mason  street,  beyond  the  present  line 
of  Tremont  street.  An  interesting  in- 
cident connecting  these  buildings  with 
the  patriot  cause  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  tradition.  Early  in  1775  the  pa- 
triot citizens  learned  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Governor  Gage  to  seize  all 
the  arms  in  the  town.  It  was  rightly 
supposed  that 
the  guns  of  the 
Artillery  Com- 
pany would  be 
first  taken.  A 
plan  was  laid  by 
which  two  of 
the  guns  were 
taken  out  of  the 
Gun  House, 
-carried  across 
the  yard,  and 
secreted  for  a 
time  in  the 
school  house. 
The  British 
troops  guarded 
the  Gun  House, 
to  the  extent,  at 
least,  of  placing 
a  sentinel  at  the 
front  door.  At 
roll-call,  when 
the  attention  of 
the  sentinel  was 
a  party  passed  from  the 
school  house  through  the  yard, 
dismounted  two  of  the  brass  can- 
non, carried  them  to  the  school  room 
and  concealed  them  in  the  huge  wood- 
box  used  for  storing  fuel  at  that  time. 
Many  of  the  boys  must  have  been  in 


engaged 
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the  secret.     In  a  few  hours  the  guns  cealed.     They  were  spirited  away  at 

were  missed,  search  was  made,  includ-  night  and  were  hidden  in  a  coal  yard 

ing    the    school-room,    and    tradition  at   the    South    End    until   the   patriot 

says    that    Master    Holbrook,    being  troops  occupied  Boston.    These  guns 

lame,  had  excuse  for  not  rising,  and  did  good   service   afterwards    for  the 

kept   his   lame   leg  resting  upon   the  American  cause.     They  were  named 

wood    box    while    the    soldiers    were  "Hancock"    and   "Adams,"   and   may 

present,  and  the  guns  remained  con-  now  be  seen  in  the  room  at  Bunker 
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Hill  Monument.  At  the  period 
brought  before  us  by  the  old  copy- 
book Abiah  Holbrook  was  the  master 
of  the  South  Writing  School.  In  1764 
the  town  voted  "Mr.  Holbrook  a  sal- 
ary of  100  pounds,  and  Mr.  John 
Vinal,  usher  in  the  Writing  School  in 
the  Common,  fifty  pounds."  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  "reading  school" 
and  the  "writing  school"  is  not  very 
clear,  but  we  find  it  defined  by  vote 
of  the  town  in  setting  up  a  "Reading 
School,-  where  the  children  shall  be 
taught  to  spell,  accent,  and  read  both 
prose  and  verse,  and  also  be  instructed 
in  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion." In  the  writing  schools  were 
taught  "writing,  also  Arithmetic  in  the 
usual  branches  of  it  taught  in  the  town 
schools,  including  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions." 

Specimen  pages  of  this  old  copy- 
book have  been  taken  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  this  article — pages  written  by 
Abiah  Holbrook,  Joseph  Ward,  John 
Fenno  and 
William  Mo- 
lineux,  all  of 
whom  were 
men  in  early 
manhood.  It  is 
not  unlikely 
that  at  this 
South  Writing 
School  John 
Hancock    ac- 


quired that  bold  signature  which 
George  the  Third  was  doubtless  "able 
to  read  without  spectacles."  These 
young  men  may  have  been  attendants 
at  this  South  Writing  School  as  volun- 
teer assistants,  or  as  pupils.  The  for- 
mer is  the  more  plausible  conclusion, 
as  there  were  private  schools  in  the 
town  where  such  instruction  could 
have  been  had.  As  early  as  1724  "the 
learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Granger" 
began  an  evening  school,  "for  writing 
and  accompts  and  the  Mathematics." 
Richard  Champion  opened  a  school  in 
1730,  in  which  he  proposed  "to  teach 
writing,  arithmetic,  navigation,  and 
other  parts  of  mathematics."  In  1755 
Mr.  William  Elphinstone  proposed  "to 
open  a  school  in  Long  Lane  (now  Bed- 
ford Street)  to  teach  persons  of  both 
sexes,  from  12  to  50  years  of  age,  who 
never  wrote  before,  to  write  a  good 
hand  in  5  weeks,  at  one  hour  per  day." 
At  the  March  meeting  of  1767  a 
petition  was  presented  from  Abiah 
Holbrook,  the  master  of  the  South 
Writing  School.  The  original  draft, 
or,  at  least,  a  "fair  copy,"  made  at  the 
school  at  the  time,  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  here  reproduced  in  a  reduced 
fac-simile  (page  404).  The  original  is 
quite  a  formidable  document,  twelve 
by  sixteen  inches  in  size,  still  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  the  ink  unfaded  and 
the  paper  but  little  worn.  Our  Bos- 
ton poet  many  years  ago  wrote: 
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"Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer; 
In  fact,  there's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth." 

These  papers  of  the  South  Writing 
School  may  well  be  added  to  the  list, 
for  after  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
here  they  are  still  fresh  and  legible; 


and  if  the  maker  of  the  paper  and  the 
recipe  for  the  ink  could  now  be  had, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
would  seek  no  farther  to  secure  the 
durability  of  the  archives. 

This  petition  of  Master  Holbrook 
accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  presence  of 
these  young  men,  Ward,  Fenno,  Moli- 
neux.     He  says  he  "has  now  under  his 
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care  Two  Hundred  and  sixty  town 
children,  which  number  he  has  con- 
stantly had  the  year  round  for  many 
years  past,  and  sometimes  near  three 
hundred,  which  has  obliged  your  Pe- 
titioner at  his  own  expense  to  procure 
more  help  than  the  town  allows  him, 
otherwise  a  considerable  number  of 
the  youth  must  have  been  turned  off 
without  any  instruction." 


We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  salary  was  sometimes  "left  for 
the  most  part  unpaid  for  years  to- 
gether," and  that  he  "paid  back  one 
Quarter  Part  of  his  salary  in  Taxes 
yearly";  and  yet  there  are  those  now 
who  contend  that  we  are  greatly  "bur- 
dened by  the  taxes  of  an  iniquitous 
tariff  system."  The  town  voted  some 
relief  to  Master  Holbrook,  but  he  did 
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not  live  long  to  enjoy  it,  for  he  died 
January  27,  1769,  and  we  find  his 
tomb-stone  in  the  Granary  Burying 
Ground,  where  it  is  recorded : 

"Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 

Abiah  Holbrook 

Who  lived  beloved  and  useful 

Fifty-one   years 

And  died   regretted  and   lamented 

January  27th,  1769. 

Still  speaks  the  instruction  from  the  solemn 
shade 

Ye  living  learn  the  lessons  of  the  dead, 

Repine  not  that  these  dreary  vaults  con- 
clude 

A  life  of  labors  for  the  public  good. 

Calm  sleeps  the  flesh;  far  distant,  uncon- 
fined, 

In  joys  unbounded  walks  the  immortal 
mind." 

The  pages  of  the  old  copy-book  of 
the  South  Writing  School  are  very 
suggestive.  There  is  great  variety  of 
chirography — English  and  German 
text,  Roman  letters,  illuminated  ini- 
tials, geometrical  borders,  etc.,  which 
go  to  show  a  taste  and  skill  which  puts 
to  shame  the  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence of  most  penmanship  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  black,  red  and  blue  inks 
used  still  show  as  clear  and  fresh  as 
when  written  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago.  Can  we  predict  as  much 
of  the  modern  "improvements"  over 
the  powders  and  quills  then  in  use? 

The  owner  and  principal  writer  of 
the  copy-book  was  Joseph  Ward,  al- 
ready, in  1768,  a  teacher,  as  we  shall 
presently  recall.  But  first  let  us  note 
that  his  personal  friendship  (and  he 
was  also  moved,  doubtless,  by  his  joy 
in  good  work)  led  him  to  preserve  sev- 
eral pages  written  by  John  Fenno  (pp. 
406,  407)  and  one  by  William  Moli- 
neux  (p.  416),  both  young  men  over 
thirty  years  of  age,  the  former  a  man 
of  letters  and  the  latter  a  merchant, 
prosperous,  influential,  one  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  town,  an  active 
leader  in  all  the  patriotic  events  of  the 


period    until   his 
too    early    death 
in    1774.     Space 
will    not    permit 
to  write  in  detail 
of  his  many  ser- 
vices    on     com- 
mittees,   from 
the   planning   of 
the  Tea  Party  in 
the      "G r  e  e  n 
Dragon"  till  his 
death.      Moli- 
neux     was     one 
of    the    commit- 
tee    of     seven 
who    went    from 
the    Old    South 
Church  to  de- 
mand of  Gover- 
nor   Hutchinson 
the    removal    of 
the   troops   after 
the  Boston  mas- 
sacre    in     1770. 
While  Samuel 
Adams   was   the 
spokesman,     his 
words  had  added 
strength  because 
such     men     as 
Molineux,   War- 
ren    and     Han- 
cock   were    with 
him.     The   next 
day  Colonel  Dal- 
rymple  requested 
that   one   of   the 
committee   ac- 
company    the 
troops      in      the 
passage  through 
the    streets,    and 
William  Moli- 
neux walked  be- 
side     Colonel 
Dalrymple  down 
King    Street    to 
Wheelwright's 
Wharf. 

The  town  of 
Boston  under- 
took to  supply 
wool,  spinning 
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wheels  and  teachers  for  the  conduct  of 
spinning  schools,  the  poor  to  be  em- 
ployed and  the  product  to  be  sold 
to  the  manufacturers  of  "shalloons, 
camblets,  calimancoes,"  and  other 
goods.  William  Molineux  disbursed 
the  money  appropriated  by  the  town 
for  this  purpose.  This  foremost 
patriot  died  in  1774,  "a  martyr 
by  his  zeal  and  ardor  for  the 
patriot  cause,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary writer.  It  is  a  curious  irony 
of  fate  that  Major  Molineux  should 
have  a  false  place  in  literature  at  the 
hands  of  both  Longfellow  and  Haw- 
thorne. The  despite  done  to  his 
memory  by  the  former  is  less  serious 
than  that  of  the  latter.  In  the  "Tales 
of  a  Wayside  Inn,"  in  the  prelude,  the 
poet  writes  of  the  famous 
hostelry: 

"And  flashing  on  the  window 
pane 

Emblazoned  with  its  light  and 
shade, 

The  jovial  rhymes  that  still 
remain. 

Writ  near  a  century  ago 

By  the  great  Major  Molineaux 

Whom  Hawthorne  has  im- 
mortal made." 

It  is  not  needed  to  know 
the  character  and  position 
of  the  "great  major"  to  see  that  the 
"jovial  rhymes"  were  writ  by  his  son, 
William,  Jr.,  for  he  signed  his  name  to 
them  on  the  pane.  These  are  the 
rhymes: 

"What  do  you  think 

Here  is  good  drink 

Perhaps  you  may  not  know  it. 

If  not  in  haste 

Do  stop  and  taste 

You  merry  folks  will  show  it." 

"Boston,  24th  June,  1774. 

"William  Molineaux,  Jr." 

Not  long  after,  William,  Jr.,  was 
roughly  handled  in  an  altercation  with 
some  of  the  Welsh  troops.  The  senti- 
ments of  the  family  were  well  known 
to  the  soldiers. 

Longfellow  says:  "Whom  Haw- 
thorne has  immortal  made."  If  the 
reader  will  turn  to  "A  Snow  Image, 
and  Other  Twice  Told  Tales,"  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  kind  of  immortalitv 


given  the  "great  major"  by  Haw- 
thorne is  of  doubtful  value;  in  short, 
it  completely  reverses  his  character, 
and  sends  him  down  to  posterity  as  a 
hated  tory,  tarred  and  feathered  by  his 
outraged  neighbors.  One  of  the  tales 
is  entitled  "My  Kinsman,  Major  Moli- 
neux." At  the  culmination  Haw- 
thorne writes:  "Right  before  Robin's 
eyes  was  an  uncovered  cart.  There 
the  torches  blazed  brightest,  there  the 
moon  shone  out  like  day,  and  there  in 
tar  and  feathery  dignity  sat  his  kins- 
man, Major  Molineux."  Let  us  hope 
that  proper  apologies  have  long  since 
been  made  as  these  shades  have 
walked  by  the  Styx,  "the  Furies'  silent 
river."  So  much  for  the  suggestions 
of  this  page  of  the  old  copy-book  writ 
by  the  great  patriot,  Major 
Molineux. 

Space  will  not  permit  to 
dwell  long  upon  these 
pages  bearing  the  legend, 
"John  Fenno  Scripsit." 
Fenno  was  secretary  and 
aid  to  General  Artemas 
Ward  at  the  opening  of  the 
war.  His  order  book  is 
preserved  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Flistorical  Socie- 
ty. He  kept  the  Granary 
at  one  time.*  Fenno  afterwards  went 
to  Philadelphia,  publishing  a  news- 
paper of  considerable  influence  for 
many  years.  He  was  a  life-long  cor- 
respondent of  his  friend  Joseph 
Ward,  the  owner  of  this  copy- 
book. 

Joseph  Ward,  at  this  period,  was  a 
teacher,  with  experience  in  several 
neighboring  towns,  and  was  now 
thirty  years  old,  having  been  born  in 
Newton  in  1737.  It  is  probable  that 
Ward  was  one  of  the  assistants  re- 
ferred to  by  Master  Holbrook  in  his 
petition.  A  few  years  later  he  set  up 
for  himself  as  master  of  a  school  in 
Boston.       We    find    in    the    Boston 

*The  Granary  was  built  by  the  town  for  the  storage  and 
distribution  of  grain  at  cost  to  the  poor.  The  building  was 
designed  to  hold  twelve  thousand  bushels.  It  was  a  long, 
low  building,  on  that  part  of  the  Common  where  is  now 
Park  Stieet  Church,  next  to  the  burial  ground,  to  which  its 
name  now  adheres.  A  memorial  tablet  should  mark  the 
site.  In  its  ample  spaces  the  sails  of  the  Constitution 
were  fashioned. 
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Gazette  in  September,   1772,  this  an- 
nouncement: 

"The  subscriber,  informs  the  Gentlemen 
and  Ladies  in  Town,  that  he  purposes 
to  open  an  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  for  the  instruction  of  Youth,  in 
a  House  adjoining  to  the  Treasurer's  Office; 
now  improved  by  Mr.  Greenleaf.  From  8 
o'clock  to  11  in  the  Morning  and  from  2  to 
5  in  the  Afternoon  he  will  teach  Reading 
and  Grammar;  and  from  11  to  12  in  the 
Morning  and  from  5  to  6  in  the  Afternoon, 
will  teach  Writing,  Arithmetic,  English 
Grammar,  Logic  and  Composition,  Elegant 
Letter  Writing,  &c.  Price  15s  per  Quarter. 
No  Fire  Money  or  Entrance  will  be  re- 
quired. ...  As  many  Gentlemen  have 
recommended  such  a  school  as  being 
much  wanted  in  the  town,  and  encouraged 
the  subscriber  to  open  one,  he  hopes  for 
the  double  satisfaction  of  promoting  the 
Public  Interest  and  his  own.  As  he  has 
spent  many  Years  in  teaching  Youth,  he 
apprehends,  by  the  application  of  the  Rules 
which  he  has  collected  from  Observation 
and  Experience  he  can  learn  children  to 
read  in  less  than  half  the  time  they  com- 
monly spend  in  learning;  and  in  a  short 
Time  correct  a  bad  Pronunciation,  which 
they  often  contract,  and  if  not  early  cor- 
rected becomes  habitual,  and  is  a  lasting 
Blemish  to  their  Reading  or  Discourse. 

"The  knowledge  of  English  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Composition  is  so  essential  in 
Education  that  no  person  can  make  any 
Figure  in  the  Lettered  World  without  it; 
therefore  it  must  be  a  great  advantage  to 
those  who  have  not  had  a  polite  Educa- 
tion to  acquire  those  Parts  of  Learning. 
Polite  Letter  Writing  on  Business,  Friend- 
ship, &c  is  a  very  necessary  Accomplish- 
ment for  Youth.  Young  Masters  and 
Misses  who  are  arrived  to  Years  of  Under- 
standing may  acquire  a  sufficient  Knowl- 
edge in  Grammar  and  Composition  in  a 
short  Time. 

"Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  incline  to 
send  their  Children  to  the  School  above 
mentioned  are  desired  to  engage  them  soon 
(for  the  School  will  be  opened  as  soon  as 
a  sufficient  Number  are  engaged),  and  leave 
their  Names  with  the  Printers  of  this  Ad- 
vertisement, or  with  the  Subscriber  at  his 
Lodgings,  Mrs.  Holbrook's,  near  the  Com- 
mon. 

"Boston,  Sept.  30,  1772.    Joseph  Ward. 

"SST^If  a  sufficient  number  should  offer, 
for  an  Evening  School,  to  be  instructed  in 
any  of  the  above  Branches  of  Learning,  the 
School  will  be  kept  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day Evenings. 

"N.  B.  As  a  number  of  Children  are  al- 
ready engaged  the  School  will  be  opened 
the  Second  Monday  in  October." 

This  Boston   schoolmaster  had  al- 


ready become  a  Sequent  contributor 
to  the  press,  and  in  the  same  paper 
containing  the  above  advertisement 
was  an  article  half  a  column  in  length, 
signed  "America  Solon,"  upon  the 
menace  to  the  people  in  having  Judges 
of  the  Courts  receive  salaries  from  the 
Crown,  and  so  dependent  on  the 
Crown,  making  them  "servile  tools  to 
a  despotic  minister."  Colonel  Ward, 
before  his  death  in  1812,  affixed  his 
initials  to  such  of  his  articles  as  he  had 
preserved,  and  these  excerpts  from 
the  Boston  Gazette  and  Country  lournal, 
the  News  Letter,  the  New  Hampshire 
Gazette,  running  from  1771  to  1785, 
off  and  on,  show  that  Ward  was  inde- 
fatigable in  arousing  the  patriotic 
spirit  which  was  to  set  the  colonies  on 
fire.  He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  mak- 
ers of  the  Revolution — a  fact  which 
has  hitherto  been  mostly  overlooked 
by  writers  upon  that  period.  A  few 
brief  extracts  will  show  the  spirit  of 
this  young  school  master.  In  the 
Boston  Gazette,  August,  1771,  is  an 
open  letter  to  Governor  Hutchinson: 

"Tell  the  Ministry,  tell  the  King,  that  the 
plans  which  they  are  pursuing  to  tax  the 
colonies  and  subject  them  to  arbitrary 
power  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  na- 
tion. Tell  them  that  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching wherein  the  union  between 
America  and  Great  Britain  will  be  dis- 
solved." 

A  little  later  occur  these  prophetic 
words,  in  an  open  letter  to  the  King: 

"Judge  whether  the  late  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  towards  America  will  not,  if  per- 
sisted in,  dissolve  the  union  between  the 
two  countries,  and  America  become  a  sepa- 
rate state." 

In  August,  1772,  Ward  wrote  in  an 
article  "To  the  people  of  America": 

"I  answer  that  if  no  regard  was  paid  to 
our  united  complaint,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  the  sight  of  the  world,  if  we  sought 
a  remedy  another  way,  I  mean  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment of  our  own,  independent  of  Great 
Britain. " 

Professor  Hosmer,  in  his  Life  of 
Samuel  Adams,  says  (page  334) : 

"Among  the  leading  statesmen  of 
America,  independence  was  the  desire  of 
Samuel  Adams  alone."     Again  (page  373): 
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"We  have  passed  in  review  the  great  fig- 
ures of  our  Revolutionary  epoch,  one  by 
one,  and  seen  that  neither  then,  seven  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
nor  long  after,  was  there  a  man  except 
Samuel  Adams  who  looked  forward  to  it 
and  worked  for  it." 

The  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  writings 
of  this  Boston  schoolmaster  were  so 
in  harmony  with  those  of  Otis  and 
Samuel  Adams  that  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  his  articles,  signed  by  a  nom 
de  plume  only,  have  been  attributed  to 
others  who  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  being  recognized  by  historians.  In 
Wells's  Life  of  Samuel  Adams,  and 
reproduced  by  Professor  Hosmer,  is 
an  extract  taken  from  the  Boston  Ga- 
zette of  Sept.  23,  1773,  signed  "Obser- 
vation." It  is  given  as  from  the  pen 
of  Samuel  Adams.  A  copy  of  the  pa- 
per is  before  the  writer,  on  which 
Colonel  Ward,  before  his  death, 
placed  his  initials,  as  the  author  of  the 
article  in  question.     He  wrote: 

"As  I  have  long  contemplated  the  sub- 
ject with  fixed  attention,  I  beg  leave  to 
offer  a  proposal  to  my  countrymen,  viz. : 
That  a  congress  of  American  states  be  as- 
sembled as  soon  as  possible  to  draw  up  a 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  publish  it  to  the  world; 
choose  an  Ambassador  to  reside  at  the 
British  Court,  to  act  for  the  united  colo- 
nies; appoint  where  the  congress  shall  an- 
nually meet,  and  how  it  may  be  summoned 
upon  any  extraordinary  occasion;  what  far- 
ther steps  are  necessary  to  be  taken,  &c. 
.  .  .  That  Great  Britain  should  continue 
to  insult  and  alienate  the  growing  millions 
who  inhabit  this  country,  on  whom  she 
greatly  depends,  and  on  whose  alliance  in 
future  time  her  existence  as  a  nation  may 
be  depended,  is  perhaps  as  glaring  an  in- 
stance of  human  folly  as  ever  disgraced 
politicians  or  put  common  sense  to  the 
blush." 

It  is  little  wonder  that  these  words 
were  attributed  to  Samuel  Adams;  but 
that  they  were  written  by  Joseph 
Ward  is  indisputable.  We  have  his 
own  attestation  of  the  fact.  The  im- 
portance of  making  this  correction 
public  is  that  what  fame  justly  at- 
taches to  being  the  first  to  suggest  the 
assembling  of  a  Continental  Congress, 
which  was  to  formulate  the  im- 
mortal Declaration,  belongs  to  this 
Boston  schoolmaster. 


The  faith  of  this  man  in  the  future 
of  America  was  sublime,  and  at  the 
same  time  soberly  prophetic.  In  the 
Boston  Gazette  of  January  27,  1772,  we 
read: 

"Let  all  who  would  tax  Americans  con- 
sider and  weigh  well  the  following  consid- 
erations. The  number  of  people  in  British 
America,  according  to  their  increase  in 
years  past,  will,  in  a  little  more  than  twenty 
years,  be  equal  to  those  in  Great  Britain. 
In  fifty  years  they  will  be  double;  and  in 
a  century  from  this  time  they  will  amount 
to  sixty  millions.  Can  anyone  imagine  this 
vast  country,  with  such  a  multitude  of  peo- 
ple, will  long  be  in  slavish  subjection  to 
Britain?  He  may  as  well  suppose  she  will 
govern  the  whole  universe." 

Our  schoolmaster  knew  the  value  of 
educating  the  people  in  the  principles 
of  government.  He  anticipated  the 
recent  spread  of  "Good  Citizenship" 
courses  of  lectures.  In  the  Boston 
Gazette  of  November  25,  1771,  he 
wrote : 

"No  institution  can  better  answer  the 
end  of  government,  or  tend  so  much  to 
the  preservation  of  freedom,  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  annual  political  lectures  in  the 
capital  town  of  each  Province,  or  County, 
in  the  Kingdom.  Such  an  institution  is  be- 
gun in  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  will,  we 
hope,  soon  be  established  in  every  British 
Province  in  America,  and  in  each  county  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  annual  lec- 
tures on  government  the  attention  of  every- 
one will  be  engaged  in  contemplating  this 
important  subject,  and  deliberating  on 
every  interesting  matter  relating  to  the 
general  welfare.  In  these  lectures  the  mib- 
lic  interest  will  be  held  up  to  view,  errors 
in  government  pointed  out,  and  the  people 
instructed  in  everything  relating  to  their 
prosperity  and  happiness." 

In  the  same  article  Ward  proposed 
America  as  the  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed of  Ireland: 

"Should  the  sons  of  virtue  in  Britain  and 
Ireland,  after  all  their  noble  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  be  borne  down  by  the 
torrent  of  despotism,  and  liberty  be  extin- 
guished in  British  realms,  America  will 
open  her  arms  wide  to  receive  them;  on  her 
friendly  bosom  of  peace  and  liberty  they 
may  spend  their  tranquil  days,  and  breathe 
their  last  in  the  pure  air  of  freedom." 

In  the  Essex  Gazette,  October  29, 
1 77 1,  Ward  wrote,  in  an  article  en- 
titled    "Independency,"     and     signed 
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"Foresight,"  after  predicting  the  de- 
cay of  Great  Britain's  power: 

"America  is  young,  and  will  have  its  day: 
she  will  undoubtedly  rise  to  eminence  and 
great  glory,  long  survive  the  death  of  her 
parent  state,  and  flourish  in  freedom  when 
Britain  (like  many  other  once  famous  king- 
doms) shall  live  only  in  the  historic  page." 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  our  Bos- 
ton master  held  views  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  far  in  advance  of  his 
time;  it  was  a  hundred  years  before 
Boston  admitted  girls  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  a  High  School  that  he 
wrote  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette 
for  March  2,  1770: 

"To  the  shame  of  all  nations  under 
heaven  be  it  spoken,  the  education  of  the 
female  sex  is  generally  neglected  by  the 
public;  if  their  parents  are  not  able  to  in- 
struct them  (as  is  often  the  case,  for  the 
poor  generally  have  the  most  children), 
they,  however  adorned  by  nature  and  ami- 
able in  their  minds,  must  grope  through 
life  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance." 

The  above  extracts  are  but  short 
excerpts  from  long  articles  written  for 
the  press  by  Joseph  Ward.  The  sig- 
natures were  "Foresight,"  "Observa- 
tion," "American  Solon,"  "An  Ameri- 
can," "Consideration."  The  latter  oc- 
curs most  frequently.  The  number  of 
the  Boston  Gazette  for  September  27, 
1773,  has  two  articles  by  him,  the  one 
signed  "Observation,"  quoted  above, 
another  signed  "W.,"  equally  interest- 
ing, but  space  forbids  extended  quota- 
tion. Enough  has  been  shown  to 
prove  that  this  Boston  schoolmaster 
had  much  to  do  in  creating  the  "spirit 
of  '76."  He  was  one  of  the  makers  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  independence. 
.  Joseph  Ward  was  not  only  a  man  of 
letters  who  helped  to  make  the  Revo- 
lution, but  a  man  of  action  who  helped 
to  carry  it  on  to  a  successful  issue. 
His  career  as  a  soldier  began  when  the 
British  regiments  marched  from  Bos- 
ton to  Lexington  and  Concord.  Be- 
fore daylight  he  reached  his  father's 
house  at  Newton,  where  he  secured  a 
musket  and  joined  the  militia  gather- 
ing from  all  the  towns  around.  There 
was  no  return  to  the  plow  or  work- 
shop for  him.     It  was  "deponite  libros" 


for  him  as  well  as  for  Master  Lovell — 
and  with  far  different  results,  for  on 
April  20  "General  Heath,  at  11  A.  M., 
appointed  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  a  gentle- 
man of  abilities,  his  aid-de-camp  and 
secretary,  who  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  new  office.  This  was  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind  in  the  Ameri- 
can army."  (Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  16.) 
The  Massachusetts  "Congress,"  on 
May  19,  appointed  General  Artemas 
Ward  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts forces  raised  for  the  defence 
of  this  and  the  other  colonies.  On 
taking  command  of  the  army  the  next 
day  at  Cambridge,  General  Ward  ap- 
pointed Joseph  Ward  aid-de-camp 
and  secretary.  In  this  capacity  Ward 
was  active  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
passing  from  Cambridge  to  Charles- 
town  and  returning  more  than  once, 
under  the  cross  fire  of  the  British  bat- 
teries. It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion 
a  broadside  from  a  British  gunboat 
was  directed  exclusively  to  this  "soli- 
tary horseman."  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Washington,  on 
arriving  at  Cambridge  and  learning  of 
the  notable  services  of  this  aid-de- 
camp, presented  him  with  a  testimonial, 
a  pair  of  pistols,  now  reverently  cher- 
ished by  Colonel  Ward's  descendants. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  only 
scrap  of  writing  known  to  have  been 
written  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is 
an  order  of  Joseph  Ward,  our  Boston 
writing  master  (then  aid  to  General 
Artemas  Ward),  discovered  in  the 
Massachusetts  archives.  It  was  re- 
produced in  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
article  upon  the  Siege  of  Boston,  in 
the  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  and 
by  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  is 
again  reproduced  for  this  article  (page 
409). 

Ward  was  Secretary  of  the  first 
Council  of  War  held  by  request  of 
Washington  on  his  arrival  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1777,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  appointed  Joseph 
Ward  Commissary  General  of  Musters, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Towards  the 
close  of  1788  Colonel  Ward  was  taken 
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prisoner,  and  confined  several  months 
at  Flatbush,  Long  Island.  The  suf- 
ferings of  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
easily  realized  except  by  those  who 
have  experienced  them.  The  release 
of  Colonel  Ward  was  obtained  in 
April,  1779,  by  exchange  for  a  British 
officer,  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Massachusetts  having  exerted  them- 
selves greatly  to  that  end.  Colonel 
Ward  rejoined  the  army,  which  was 
then  in  New  Jersey.  The  muster  de- 
partment was  discontinued  in  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  and  Congress  expressed  by 
vote  its  satisfaction  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  principal 
officer  of  this  department  had  been 
performed.  Washington  wrote  to 
Colonel  Ward: 

"You  have  my  thanks  for  your  con- 
stant attention  to  the  business  of  your 
department,  the  manner  of  its  execu- 
tion, and  your  ready  and  pointed  com- 
pliance with  all  my  orders,  and  I  can- 
not help  adding  on  this  occasion,  for 
the  zeal  you  have  discovered  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  service  in 
general  and  the  great  objects  of  our 
cause." 

Colonel  Ward  says,  in  his  reply: 
"Should  any  act  of  mine  survive  to 
distant  posterity,  may  it  be  this  testi- 
mony— that  I  served  five  years  in  the 
armies  of  America,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Washington,  and 
witnessed  the  even  tenor  of  his  life, 
guided  by  patriotism,  magnanimity 
and  virtue." 

Shortly  after  this  Colonel  Ward  was 
appointed  by  Congress  Commissary  of 
Prisoners;  but  he  did  not  take  the  ap- 
pointment. The  long  war  was  ap- 
proaching the  end,  which  could  now 
be    foreseen,   and    Colonel   Ward    en- 


gaged in  business  in  Boston,  and  to 
some  extent  continued  to  mould  pub- 
lic opinion  through  the  press.  Gen- 
eral Knox  wrote  to  Colonel  Ward  in 
July,  1780: 

"The  employment  which  you  say 
you  exercise  at  present,  viz.,  that  of 
endeavoring  to  revive  the  spirit  of  '74 
and  '75,  though  not  very  lucrative  to 
you,  yet  is  very  important  to  your 
country.  If  the  old  spirit  revive  not, 
we  die,  politically  die." 

Colonel  Ward  and  John  Adams 
were  frequent  correspondents  until  the 
death  of  the  former  in  1812.  Their 
letters  might  well  be  published,  and 
would  throw  new  light  upon  the  poli- 
tics of  the  period,  especially  the  ex- 
President's  caustic  criticism  of  the 
men  and  times. 

Colonel  Ward  was  a  considerable 
loser  by  his  investments  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bills  of  Credit.  Indeed,  his 
too  buoyant  public  spirit  proved  his 
financial  ruin.  The  state  debt  was 
scaled  down,  Georgia  recalled  the  title 
to  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
which  Colonel  Ward  had  purchased 
under  a  state  law,  and  in  the  first  at- 
tempt to  introduce  a  water  supply  to 
the  town  of  Boston  in  1802,  by  aque- 
duct, Colonel  Ward  acquired  a  quar- 
ter interest  in  the  enterprise,  which 
proved  premature  and  a  failure;  so 
that  at  the  death  of  this  patriot  of  the 
Revolution  the  principal  part  of  his  es- 
tate was  a  pew  in  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House. 

The  career  of  this  Boston  school- 
master was  so  distinctly  honorable 
and  patriotic  in  private  and  public  life, 
that  his  name  should  be  writ  large  by 
every  one  who  strives  to  recall  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  future 
agfes. 


ST.    CATHERINE'S. 

By  Arthur  Willis  Colt  on. 


T.  CATHERINE'S  was 
the  life  work  of  an 
old  priest,  who  is  re- 
.  membered  now  and 
presently  will  be  for- 
gotten. There  are.  gar- 
goyles over  the  entrance  aside,  with 
their  mouths  open  to  express  aston- 
ishment. They  spout  rain  water  at 
times;  but  that  is  no  matter,  you  need 
not  get  under  them;  and  there  are 
towers,  and  buttresses,  a  great  clock, 
a  gilded  cross,  and  roofs  that  go  dim- 
ly heavenward. 

St.  Catherine's  is  new.  The  neigh- 
borhood squats  around  it  in  different 
pathetic  attitudes.  Opposite  there 
should  be  the  saloon  of  the  wooden- 
legged  man  whose  name  I  forget;  then 
the  three  groceries  whose  cabbages  all 
look  unpleasant;  the  parochial  school 
with  the  green  lattice;  and  all  those 
little  wooden  houses,  —  where  lives, 
for  instance,  the  dressmaker  who  fun- 
nily calls  herself  "Modiste."  Beyond 
the  street  the  land  drops  down  to  the 
freight  yards. 

But  Father  Connell  died  about  the 
time  they  finished  the  east  oriel,  and 
Father  Harra  reigned  over  the  house 
of  the  old  man's  dreams,  • —  a  red- 
faced  man,  a  high  feeder,  who  looked 
as  new  as  the  church  and  said  the  vir- 


tues of  Father  Connell  were  reducing 
his  flesh.  That  would  seem  to  be  no 
harm;  but  Father  Harra  meant  it 
humorously.  Father  Connell  had 
stumped  about  too  much  among  the 
workmen  in  the  cold  and  wet,  else 
there  had  been  no  need  of  his  dying 
at  eighty-eight.  His  tall  black  hat 
became  a  relic  that  hung  in  the  tiring 
room,  and  he  cackled  no  more  in  his 
thin  voice  the  noble  Latin  of  the  ser- 
vice. Peace  to  his  soul!  The  last 
order  he  wrote  related  to  the  position 
of  the  Christ  figure  and  the  inscription, 
"Come  unto  me,  weary  and  heavy- 
laden:  I  will  give  you  rest."  But  the 
figure  was  not  in  place  till  the  mid- 
December  following. 

And  it  was  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas that  Father  Harra  had  a  fine  ser- 
vice, with  his  boy  choir  and  all;  and 
Chubby  Locke  sang  a  solo,  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair,"  that  was  all  drip- 
ping with  tears,  so  to  speak,  —  and 
Chubby  Locke  was  an  imp  too!  All 
around  the  altar  the  candles  were 
lighted,  and  there  hung  a  cluster  of 
gas  jets  over  the  head  of  the  Christ 
figure  on  the  edge  of  the  south  tran- 
sept. So  fine  it  was  that  Father  Harra 
came  out  of  his  room  into  the  aisle 
(when  the  people  were  gone,  saying- 
how  fine  it  was,  —  and  the  sexton  was 
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putting  out  the  gas  here  and  there), 
to  walk  up  and  down  and  think  about 
it,  especially  how  he  should  keep  up 
with  the  virtues  of  Father  Connell. 
Duskier  and  duskier  it  grew,  as  the 
candles  went  out  cluster  by  cluster  till 
only  those  in  the  south  transept  were 
left;  and  Dennis,  coming  there, 
stopped  and  grunted. 

"What!"  said  Father  Harra. 

"It's  asleep  he  is,"  said  the  sexton. 
"It's  a  b'y,  yer  riverence." 

"Why,  so  it  is!  He  went  to  sleep 
during  the  service.  Hm  —  well  — 
they  often  do  that,  Dennis." 

"Anyways  he  don't  belong  here," 
said  Dennis. 

"Think  so?  I  don't  know  about 
that.  Wait  a  bit.  I  don't  know  about 
that,  Dennis." 

The  boy  lay  curled  up  on  the  seat, 
—  a  newsboy,  by  the  papers  that  had 
slipped  from  his  arms.  But  he  did  not 
look  businesslike,  and  he  did  not  sug- 
gest the  advantages  of  being'  poor  in 
America.  One  does  not  become  a 
capitalist  or  president  by  going  to 
church  and  to  sleep  in  the  best  of 
business  hours,  from  four  to  six,  when 
the  streets  are  stirring  with  men  on 
their  way  to  dinners,  cigars  and  even- 
ing papers.  The  steps  of  St.  Cath- 
erine's are  not  a  bad  placeto  sell  papers 
after  vespers,  and  one  might  as  well 
go  in,  to  be  sure,  and  be  warm  while 
the  service  lasts;  only,  as  I  said,  if  one 
falls  asleep,  one  does  not  become  a 
capitalist  or  president  immediately. 
Father  Harra  considered,  and  Dennis 
waited  respectfully. 

"It's  making  plans  I  am  against 
your  natural  rest,  Dennis.  I'm  that 
inconsiderate  of  your  feelings  to  think 
of  keeping  St.  Catherine's  open  this 
night.  And  why?  Look  ye,  Dennis. 
St.  Catherine's  is  getting  itself  conse- 
crated these  days,  being  new,  and  of 
course  —  But  I  tell  ye,  Dennis,  it's 
a  straight  church  doctrine  that  the 
blessings  of  the  poor  are  a  good  as- 
sistance to  the  holy  wather." 

"An'  me  wid  children  of  me  own 
to  be  missin'  their  father  this  Christ- 
mas Eve!"  began  Dennis  indignantly. 


"Who  wouldn't  mind,  the  little  vil- 
lains, if  their  father  had  another  dollar 
of  Christmas  morning  to  buy  'em  pres- 
ents." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  the  sexton,"  yer 
riverence  is  that  persuadin'." 

"It's  plain  enough  for  ye  to  see 
yourself,  Dennis,  though  thick-headed 
somewhat.  There  you  are:  'Come 
unto  me,  weary  and  heavy-laden:'  and 
here  he  is.  Plain  enough.  And  who 
are  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  in  this 
city?" 

"Yer  riverence  will  be  meanin' 
everybody,"  chuckled  Dennis. 

"Think  so?  Rich  and  poor  and  all? 
Stuff!  I  don't  believe  it.  Not  to- 
night. It'll  be  the  outcasts,  I'm  think- 
ing, Dennis.    Come  on." 

"An'  the  b'y,  yer  riverence?" 

"The  what?  Oh,why,yes,yes.  He's 
all  right.  I  don't  see  anything  the 
matter  with  him.    He's  come." 

It  was  better  weather  to  go  with  the 
wind  than  against  it,  for  the  snow 
drove  in  gritty  particles,  and  the  side- 
walks made  themselves  disagreeable 
and  apt  to  slip  out  from  under  a  per- 
son. Little  spurts  of  snow  danced  up 
St.  Catherine's  roofs  and  went  off  the 
ridgepoles  in  puffs.  It  ought  to  snow 
on  Christmas  Eve;  but  it  rightly 
should  snow  with  better  manners  and 
not  be  so  cold.  The  groceries  closed 
early.  The  wooden-legged  saloon 
man  looked  over  the  curtains  of  his 
window. 

"I  don't  know  vat  for  Fater  Harra 
tack  up  dings  dis  time  by  his  kurch 
door,  'Come  —  come  in  here.'  Him- 
mel!  der  Irishman!" 

Father  Harra  turned  in  to  his  sup- 
per, and  thought  how  he  would  trouble 
Father  Connell's  reputation  for  enter- 
prise and  what  a  fine  bit  of  construc- 
tive ability  himself  was  possessed  of. 

The  great  central  door  of  St.  Cath- 
erine's stood  open,  so  that  the  drift 
blew  in  and  piled  in  windrows  on  the 
cold  floor  of  the  vestibule.  The  tall 
front  of  the  church  went  up  into  the 
darkness,  pointing  to  no  visible  stars; 
but  over  the  doors  two  gas  jets  flick- 
ered across  the  big  sign  they  use  for 
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fairs  at  the  parochial  school.  "Come 
in  here."  The  vestibule  was  dark,  bar- 
ring another  gas  jet  over  a  side  door, 
with  another  sign,  "Come  in  here;" 
and  within  the  great  church  was  dark 
as  well,  barring  a  cluster  over  the 
Christ  figure.  That  was  all;  but 
Father  Harra  thought  it  a  neat 
symbol,  looking  toward  those  who  go 
from  meagre  light  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

Little  noises  were  in  the  church  all 
night  far  up  in  the  pitch  darkness  of 
rafter  and  buttress,  as  if  people  were 
whispering  and  crying  softly  to  one 
another.  Now  and  again,  too,  the 
swing  door  would  open  and  remain  so 
for  a  moment,  suspicious,  hesitating. 
But  what  they  did  or  who  they  were 
that  opened  it  could  hardly  be  told  in 
the  dusk  and  distance.  Dennis  went 
to  sleep  in  a  chair  by  the  chancel  rail, 
and  did  not  care  what  they  did  or  who 
they  were,  granted  they  kept  away 
from  the  chancel. 

How  the  wind  blew!  —  and  the 
snow  tapped  impatiently  at  stained 
windows  with  a  multitude  of  little  fin- 
gers. But  if  the  noises  among  the 
rafters  were  not  merely  echoes  of  the 
crying  and  calling  wind  without,  if  any 
presences  moved  and  whispered  there, 
and  looked  down  on  flat  floor  and 
straight  lines  of  pews,  they  must  have 
seen  the  Christ  figure,  with  welcom- 
ing hands,  dominant  by  reason  of  the 
light  about  it;  and,  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  circle  of  light,  shapeless  things 
stretched  on  cushions  of  pews,  and 
motionless  or  stirring  uneasily.  Some- 
thing now  came  dimly  up  the  aisle 
from  the  swing  door,  stopped  at  a  pew, 
and  hesitated. 

"Git  out!"  growled  a  hoarse  voice. 
"Dis  my  bunk." 

The  intrduer  gave  a  nervous  giggle. 

"Begawd!"  muttered  the  hoarse 
voice.     "It's  a  lady!" 

Another  voice  said  something  an- 
grily. 

"Well,"  said  the  first,  "it  ain't  be- 
havin'  nice  to  come  into  me  boodwer." 

The  owner  of  the  giggle  had  slipped 


away  and  disappeared  in  a  distant  pew. 
In  another  pew  to  the  right  of  the 
aisle  a  smaller  shadow  whispered  to 
another: 

"Jimmy,  that's  a  statoo  up  there."    \ 

"Who?" 

"That.    I  bet  'e's  a  king." 

"Aw,  no  'e  ain't.  Kings  has  crowns 
an'  wallups  folks." 

"Gorry!     What  for?" 

"I  don'  know." 

The  other  sighed  plaintively.  "I 
thought  'e  might  be  a  king." 

The  rest  were  mainly  silent.  Some- 
one had  a  bad  cough.  Once  a  sleeper 
rolled  from  the  seat  and  fell  heavily  to 
the  floor.  There  was  an  oath  or  two, 
a  smothered  laugh,  and  the  distant 
owner  of  the  giggle  used  it  nervously. 
The  last  was  an  uncanny  sound.  The 
wakened  sleeper  objected  to  it.  He 
said  he  would  "like  to  get  hold  of  her;" 
and  then  lay  down  cautiously  on  his 
cushion. 

Architects  have  found  that  their 
art  is  cunning  to  play  tricks  with  them; 
whence  come  whispering  galleries, 
corners  of  echoes,  roofs  that  crush  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  and  roofs  that  en- 
large it.  Father  Connell  gave  no 
orders  to  shape  the  roofs  of  St.  Cath- 
erine's, that  on  stormy  nights  so  many 
odd  noises  might  congregate  there, 
whispering,  calling,  murmuring,  now 
over  the  chancel,  now  the  organ,  now 
far  up  in  the  secret  high  places  of  the 
roof,  now  seeming  to  gather  in  confi- 
dence above  the  Christ  figure  and  the 
circle  of  sleepers;  or,  if  one  vaguely  im- 
agined some  inquisitively  errant  be- 
ings moving  overhead,  it  would  seem 
that  newcomers  constantly  entered,  to 
whom  it  had  all  to  be  explained. 

But  against  that  eager  motion  in  the 
darkness  above,  the  Christ  figure  be- 
low was  most  bright  in  his  long  gar- 
ment, most  quiet  and  secure.  The 
cluster  of  gas  jets  over  his  head  made 
light  but  a  little  distance  around,  then 
softened  the  dusk  for  another  distance, 
and  beyond  seemed  not  to  touch  the 
darkness  at  all.  The  dusk  was  a  de- 
batable space.  The  sleepers  all  lay 
in   the   debatable    space.     They   may 
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have  sought  it  by  instinct;  but  the 
more  one  looked  at  them  the  more 
they  seemed  like  dull  half-animate 
things,  over  whom  the  light  and  the 
darkness  made  their  own  compro- 
mises and  the  people  up  in  the  roof 
their  own  comments. 

The  clock  in  the  steeple  struck  the 
hours;  in  the  church  the  tremble  was 
felt  more  than  the  sound  was  heard. 
The  chimes  each  hour  started  their 
message,  "Good  will  and  peace;''  but 
the  wind  went  after  it  and  howled  it 
down,  and  the  snow  did  not  cease  its 
petulance  at  the  windows. 

At  six  o'clock  these  windows  glim- 
mered a  little.  Here  and  there  the 
colors  were  suggested.  The  man  with 
the  hoarse  voice  sat  up,  leaned  over 
the  back  of  the  seat  and  touched  his 
neighbor,  who  rose  noiselessly,  a  huge 
fat  man  and  unkempt. 

"Time  to  slope,"  whispered  the  first, 
motioning  toward  the  chancel. 

The  other  followed  his  motion. 

"What's  up  there?" 

"You're  ignorance,  you  are.  That's 
where  they  gives  the  show.  There's 
pickin's  there." 

The  two  slipped  out  and  stole  up  the 
aisle  with  a  peculiar  noiseless  tread. 
Even  Fat  Bill's  step  could  not  be  heard 
a  rod  away.  The  aisle  entered  the  cir- 
cle of  light  before  the  Christ  figure; 
but  the  two  thieves  glided  through 
without  haste  and  without  looking  up. 
The  smaller,  in  front,  drew  up  at  the 
end  of  the  aisle,  and  Fat  Bill  ran  into 
him.  Dennis  sat  in  his  chair  against 
the  chancel  rail,  asleep. 

"Get  onto  his  whiskers,  Bill.  Meb- 
be  you'll  have  to  stuff  them  whis- 
kers down  his  throat." 

There  was  a  nervous  giggle  behind 
them.  Fat  Bill  shot  into  a  pew,  drag- 
ging his  comrade  after  him,  and 
crouched  down.  "It  ain't  no  use,"  he 
whispered,  shaking  the  other  angrily. 
"Church  business  is  bad  luck.  I  alius 
said  so.  What's  for  them  blemed 
noises  all  night?  TTow'd  come  they 
stick  that  thing  up  there  with  the  gas 
over  it?     What  for'd  they  leave   the 


doors  open,  an'  tell  ye  to  come  in,  an' 
keep  their  damn  devils  gigglin' 
around?  'Tain't  straight.  I  won't 
stand  it." 

"It's  only  a  woman,  Bill,"  said  the 
other  patiently. 

He  rose  on  his  knees  and  looked 
over  the  back  of  the  seat. 

"  'Tain't  straight.    I  won't  stand  it." 

"We  won't  fight,  Bill.  We'll  get  out, 
if  you  say  so." 

The  owner  of  the  giggle  was  sitting 
up,  as  they  glided  back,  Fat  Bill  lead- 
ing. 

"I'll  smash  yer  face,"  the  smaller 
man  said  to  her. 

Bill  turned  and  grabbed  his  collar. 

"You  come  along." 

The  woman  stared  stupidly  after,  till 
the  swing  door  closed  behind  them. 
Then  she  put  on  her  hat,  decorated 
with  too  many  disorderly  flowers. 
Most  of  the  sleepers  were  wakened. 
The  wind  outside  had  died  in  the  night, 
and  the  church  was  quite  still;  but  the 
windows  glowed  with  the  opal  and  red 
of  stained  glass.  A  man  in  a  dress  suit 
and  overcoat  sat  up  in  a  pew  beneath 
a  window,  and  stared  about  him.  His 
silk  hat  lay  on  the  floor.  He  leaned 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  and  spoke  to 
his  neighbor,  a  tramp  in  checked  trou- 
sers. 

"How'd  I  g-get  here?"  he  asked 
thickly. 

"Don'  know,  pardner,"  said  the 
tramp  cheerfully.  "Floated  in,  same 
as  me?"  He  caught  sight  of  the  white 
tie  and  shirt  front.  "Maybe  you'd 
give  a  cove  a  shiner  to  steady  ye  out. 
They  don't  give  breakfasts  with  lodg- 
in's  here." 

The  woman  with  the  giggle  and  the 
broken  down  flowers  on  her  hat  went 
out  next;  then  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a 
beard  and  a  cough ;  the  newsboy  with 
his  papers  shuffled  after,  his  shoes  be- 
ing too  large;  then  a  lame  man  — 
something  seemed  the  matter  with  his 
hip ;  and  a  decent  looking  woman,  who 
wore  a  faded  shawl  over  her  head  and 
kept  it  drawn  across  her  face,  —  she 
seemed  ashamed  to  be  there,  as  if  it 
did   not   appear  to  her  a  respectable 
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place;  last,  two  boys,  one  of  them 
small,  but  rather  stunted  than  very 
young.     He  said: 

"'E  ain't  a  king,  is  'e,  Jimmy?  You 
don'  know  who  'e  is,  do  you,  Jimmy?" 

"Naw." 

"Say,  Jimmy,  it  was  warm,  warn't 
it?" 

Dennis  came  down  the  aisle,  put  out 
the  gas,  and  began  to  brush  the  cush- 
ions. The  clock  in  the  steeple  struck 
eight,  and  Father  Harra  came  in. 

"Christmas,  Dennis,  Christmas! 
Hm  —  anybody  been  here?  What  did 
they  think  of  it?" 

Dennis  rubbed  his  nose  sheepishly. 


"They  wint  to  shleep,  sor,  an'  —  an' 
thin  they  wint  out." 

Father  Harra  looked  up  at  the 
Christ  figure  and  stroked  his  red  chin. 

"I  fancied  they  might  see  the  point," 
he  said  slowly.  "Well,  well,  I  hope 
they  were  warm." 

The  colored  lights  from  the  east 
oriel  fell  over  the  Christ  figure  and 
gave  it  a  cheerful  look ;  and  from  other 
windows  blue  and  yellow  and  magical 
deep  sea  tints  floated  in  the  air,  as  if 
those  who  had  whispered  unseen  in  the 
darkness  were  now  wandering  about, 
silent  but  curiously  visible. 

"Yer  riverence,"  said  Dennis,  "will 
not  be  forgettin'  me  dollar." 


FIDDLE   AND   JIMMIE. 

By  May  Mc Henry. 


IDDLE  and  Jimmie 
were  tramps:  Fid- 
dle, long  and  lean,  of 
uncertain  age,  was 
the  owner  of  a  bat- 
tered violin  in  a  green 
calico  bag  and  of  a  valuable  cough 
that  seldom  failed  to  procure  hot  cof- 
fee; Jimmie,  eleven  and  under  sized, 
was  mainly  appealing  brown  eyes,  fit- 
ted to  subdue  the  most  autocratic 
brakeman  that  ever  kicked  a  dead- 
beat  off  a  freight  car. 

The  two  met  at  a  tramp  rendezvous 
at  the  water  tank  outside  of  Lincoln, 


Nebraska,  after  Jimmie  had  been 
seven  months  on  the  road  as  a  prushun 
for  Lone  Star  Blackie.  Before  being 
picked  up  by  the  Texan  tramp  the  boy 
had  been  in  an  Orphan's  Home  in 
central  Indiana;  and  before  that  — 
but  that  does  not  matter. 

It  was  a  sunshiny  spring  afternoon 
when  Fiddle,  fresh  from  a  compulsory 
rest  cure  maintained  by  the  state  of 
California,  leaned  against  the  Lincoln 
water  tank  and  played  jigs  on  three 
strings,  while  Jimmy  shuffled  his  worn 
out  shoes  on  the  railroad  ties  and 
kicked  and  pranced  with  such  spirit 
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and  abandon  that  the  assembled  ho- 
boes applauded  vigorously. 

Then  later,  when  the  others  were 
busy  watching  two  tramps  from  Ore- 
gon match  pennies,  the  musician 
tucked  the  docked  violin  under  his 
chin  again  and  shut  his  eyes  while 
he  played  something  different  — 
something  that  sounded  like  the  wind 
in  the  trees  at  night  and  like  birds 
singing  and  water  rippling.  It  sent 
a  chill  along  Jimmie's  spine  and  re- 
minded him  somehow  of  a  vague,  far, 
far  away  time,  a  million  years  before, 
when  he  was  not  a  tramp  and  not  an 
orphan  in  an  Orphan's  Home. 

When  Fiddle  started  off  down  the 
railroad  alone  on  his  way  to  the  lakes 
for  his  health,  someone  sneaked  off 
through  the  bushes  and  followed. 

"I'm  goin'  wid  yer,"  said  Jimmie, 
suddenly  appearing  in  front  of  the 
tramp. 

"Clear  out.  I  hain't  any  use  for  a 
kid,"  growled  Fiddle. 

"I'm  goin'  wid  yer,"  Jimmie  re- 
peated, cocking  back  his  head  and 
grinning  at  Fiddle  with  winning  as- 
surance. 

The  partnership  thus  consummated 
was  highly  successful.  Fiddle's  racking 
cough  and  Jimmie's  tender  years  made 
a  combination  which  sympathetic  far- 
mers' wives  could  seldom  resist,  and 
the  two  vagabonds  lived  on  the  fat  of 
the  land. 

The  strangest  part  of  it  was  that  be- 
fore the  summer  was  over  they  felt  as 
strong  an  affection  for  each  other  as 
if  they  had  been  decent,  creditable 
members  of  society;  and  people  who 
think  they  know  say  a  strong  affection 
for  anything,  even  a  cat  or  a  piece  of 
striped  calico  with  stars  in  the  corner, 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  character. 

Before  Fiddle  realized  what  had 
happened,  he  was  avoiding  the  usual 
tramp  meeting  places  where  the  scum 
drifts  thickest  and  where  a  youngster 
gets  the  strongest  shoves  along  the 
downward  path.  Then  a  vague 
sense  of  responsibility  urged  him  to 
ask   a  question: 


"Kid,  d'ye  know  your  letters?" 

"Bet-cher  neck  I  know  my  letters!" 
Jimmie  snorted  indignantly.  "Why,  I 
kin  read  good  when  the  words  is 
short." 

The  tramp  hunted  up  an  old  news- 
paper, and  Jimmie  gave  an  exhibition 
of  his  erudition.  From  that  time  on, 
polite  education,  as  distinguished  from 
the  hobo  lore  so  thoroughly  imparted 
by  Lone  Star  Blackie,  became  a  pur- 
pose; and  having  a  purpose  in  life, 
Fiddle  and  Jimmie  ceased  to  be  tramps 
in  the  true  sense,  though  they  contin- 
ued to  plume  themselves  upon  being 
the  "slickest  pair  of  dead-beats  on  the 
road."  i 

For  text-books  they  had  time-tables 
with  maps,  old  newspapers,  and  the 
lettering  on  box  cars.  For  the  main 
part  they  pursued  the  Socratic  method, 
Fiddle  asking  questions  out  of  his 
head,  also  answering  most  of  them  out 
of  the  same. 

In  cold  weather  they  went  south  for 
Fiddle's  health.  Fiddle's  health  was 
not  good.  Walking  made  him  cough, 
and  railroading,  especially  riding  oil 
trucks  of  freight  cars,  was  bad  for  his 
heart.  He  was  subject  to  spells  of 
"lowness,"  when  for  days  he  would 
not  smile  or  talk  and  would  sit  hours 
at  a  time  with  his  head  between  his 
hands.  These  spells  always  followed 
attacks  of  a  more  violent  nature,  dur- 
ing which  he  was  a  "King  of  the  Can- 
nibal Islands,"  a  "High  Muck  from 
Thibet,"  or  "Swear  Off  Goff."  One 
good  thing  about  Fiddle's  sprees,  how- 
ever, —  he  never  got  drunk  enough  to 
lose  his  violin. 

Jimmie  was  much  better  off  with 
Fiddle  than  he  had  been  with  Texas 
Blackie  or,  possibly,  than  he  might 
have  been  in  the  Orphan's  Home;  but 
it  was  not  exactly  the  companionship 
and  example  a  careful  mother  would 
select  for  her  little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
Fiddle  realized  that  himself. 

One  day  down  in  Vicksburg,  Fid- 
dle's health  threatened  a  collapse,  and 
he  started  out  in  search  of  a  tonic.  He 
found  Jimmie  on  the  same  quest  — 
Jimmie  in  a  low  saloon,  flushed  and 
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boisterous,  dancing  a  break-down  and 
singing  a  choice  ditty  he  had  learned 
from  Fiddle: 

"Three  jolly  old  bums 
Come  up  from  the  slums!" 

Fiddle  forgot  his  tonic.  He  wan- 
dered off  outside  of  the  town  to  a  bluff 
overlooking  the  river.  There  he  sat 
and  looked  out  across  the  wide,  muddy 
water,  •  toward  the  setting  sun,  with 
troubled  eyes.  He  took  the  violin 
from  its  calico  bag;  but  he  did  not 
play,  —  he  only  patted  and  fingered 
it  softly,  as  a  mother  does  her  sleep- 
ing baby. 

"I've  got  to  give  it  up;  there's  no 


other  way.  So  long  as  I  have  it  I  can't 
and  I  won't  go  back,"  he  muttered 
desperately.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
hurled  the  violin  far  from  him  out  over 
the  bluff  into  the  river.  There  was  a 
wild  twanging  of  strings,  then  a  reso- 
nant moan,  as  the  instrument  struck 
the  water.  Fiddle  echoed  the  moan 
as  he  stumbled  blindly  away  from  the 
swift,  yellow  river. 

The  next  day  the  two  tramps,  silent 
and  gloomy,  were  riding  towards  the 
north  on  an  empty  flat  car,  when  Fid- 
dle without  warning  exploded  this 
bomb : 

"Kid,  we're  going  to  reform!" 
Jimmie  failed  to  see  the  point,  but, 
being  naturally   polite,   laughed  any- 
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way.  But  Fiddle  was  not  joking;  he 
was  sober  and  he  was  in  deadly 
earnest,  as  Jimmie  was  at  last  forced  to 
realize. 

"I  intend  you  to  grow  up  to  be  re- 
spectable, Kid,''  he  went  on.  "It's  all 
planned  out.  I'm  going  to  take  you 
back  east,  where  I  know  they'll  give 
you  a  chance  and  put  you  to  work." 

When  the  boy  heard  that,  his  rage 
and  dismay  knew  no  bounds,  and 
some  of  the  language  he  used  is  quite 
unprintable. 

"I  won't  be  respectable  —  I  ain't 
going  to!''  he  shrieked.  "I'm  going 
to  be  a  bum  like  you  always  —  yes,  I 
am,  Fiddle.  I  know  what's  the  matter 
with  you:  you're  mad  'cause  you  got 
to  spreein'  and  lost  your  violin,  —  and 
you're  taking  it  out  on  me.  But  you 
can't  scare  me  with  no  such  talk.  Be- 
fore I'd  be  put  back  in  a  Home  and  be 
respectable  and  work,  I'd  jump  out 
this  car  while  it's  running  and  kill  my- 
self first,  —  yes,  I  would!  You  said 
you  and  me'd  be  pals  and.  I  might 
travel  with  you  always ;  and  now  you're 
backing  out  and  trying  to  get  r  — -  r  ■ — 
rid  o'  me!" 

The    tramp    readied    out    a    kindly 


hand  and  drew  the  excited  boy  down 
beside  him,  and  talked  as  Jimmie  had 
never  heard  any  one  talk  before  and 
will  never  hear  any  one  talk  again. 

"I'll  do  what  you  say,  Fiddle  —  yes, 
I  will  —  I  will!"  Jimmie  cried  at  last, 
throwing  himself  across  the  tramp's 
knees  and  clinging  to  them.  But  I 
can't  do  it  alone;  you  know  I  can't. 
If  I'm  respectable,  you've  got  to  be 
respectable  too.  You  ain't  goin'  back 
on  me,  are  you,  Fiddle?  You'll  go 
along,  won't  you?  —  Fiddle,  say  you 
will!" 

There  was  an  agony  of  entreaty  in 
the  boy's  brown  eyes;  and  Fiddle 
nodded  without  a  word. 

It  was  a  hard  trip  from  Mississippi 
to  Maine,  and  took  longer  because 
they  had  to  stop  over  so  often  for  Fid- 
dle to  rest.  Traveling  by  stealing 
trips  on  freight  trains,  riding  on  the 
trucks  or  blind  baggage,  or  lying  flat 
on  top  of  a  box  car  going  forty  miles 
an  hour,  with  the  car  swinging  and  the 
wind  trying  to  tear  you  off  and  red  hot 
cinders  raining  on  the  back  of  your 
neck,  is  a  different  experience  from 
going  over  the  same  road  on  a  Pull- 
man parlor  car. 

At  a  town  in  Pennsylvania  Fiddle 
was  laid  up  for  three  weeks  in  a  hos- 
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pital,  and  after  that  traveling  was 
slower  than  ever.  It  was  well  along 
in  June  when  they  reached  a  little 
white  village  among  green  hills  near 
the  Maine  coast.  They  passed  along 
the  one  long,  shaded  street  and  started 
up  a  hill.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a 
square,  white  house,  among  trees. 

"That  is  the  place,"  said  Fiddle. 

Jimmie  had  not  noticed  how  his 
companion  grew 
weaker  and  more 
haggard  with  each 
day's  tramp;  but 
he  wondered  that 
Fiddle's  breath 
should  come  so 
short  and  his  feet 
stumble  so  often 
going  up  that  hill. 

There  was  a 
flaming,  orderly 
flower  garden  in 
front  of  the  house, 
and  a  tall  woman 
in  a  white  sun- 
bonnet  was  work- 
ing there  with  a 
hoe.  She  saw  the 
wanderers  outside 
the  gate  and  waved 
her  hoe  at  them. 

"I  never  give 
anything  to 
tramps,  so  you 
may  as  well  move 
on,"  she  said 
sharply. 

They  moved  on, 
but  before  taking 
many  steps  Fiddle 
staggered  and  fell. 
Jimmie  pulled  at  him  in  alarm  and 
tried  to  raise  him.  The  woman 
stepped  out  from  the  gate,  holding  up 
her  skirts  gingerly. 

"He  has  fainted;  he  looks  like 
death,"  she  commented,  as  she  looked 
down  at  the  man  in  the  dust.  At  her 
call,  a  stout,  red-cheeked  girl  ran  from 
the  house.  Between  them  the  women 
carried  the  tramp  into  the  cool,  prim, 
sacredly  clean  front  room,  and  placed 
him    on    the    hair-cloth    sofa.      They 


worked  over  him  with  camphor  and 
burnt  feathers,  while  Jimmie  looked  on 
in  stupefied  wonder.  At  last  Fiddle 
opened  his  eyes  and  saw  the  tall 
woman  bending  over  him. 

"Jennie!"  he  said  feebly. 

The  woman  pushed  back  the 
hair  from  the  tramp's  forehead  and 
stared  into  his  face  wildly.  Then 
with  a  choking  cry  she  went 
down    in    a    heap, 


face     against 
grimy     neck, 


'they   moved   on. 


her 

the 

her  arm  across 

the    rag  -  covered 

chest,  drawing  the 

wasted  form  to  her, 

fiercely,   tightly. 

After  a  moment, 
the  red  -  cheeked 
girl  seized  Jimmie 
and  hustled  him 
out  to  the  porch. 
There  she  pro- 
ceeded to  sweep 
his  clothes  with 
such  vigor  that  he 
was  lost  in  a  cloud 
of  dust;  and  the 
boy  was  too  dazed 
to  resent  such  un- 
precedented ac- 
tion. 

"What  makes 
her  act  like  that?" 
he  asked,  gazing 
toward  the  door 
behind  which  the 
tall  woman  was 
weeping  over  Fid- 
dle. 

"It's  her  man 
come  back,"  said  the  girl,  more  to  her- 
self than  in  answer  to  Jimmie.  "As 
I'm  a  living,  breathing  sinner,  it's  Jane 
Andrews'  man  that  run  away  and  left 
her  and  went  to  travel  with  some  sort 
of  a  music  show,  fifteen  year  ago  come 
next  August.  I  knowed  him  right  off 
by  his  picture  in  the  plush  album." 
And  Jimmie  was  wafted  to  and  fro  like 
a  feather  before  her  excited  broom. 

That  night  an  ex-tramp  on  the  edge 
of   a  bed   in   a   little   room   that   was 
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flooded  with  moonlight,  stared  at  his 
surroundings  disapprovingly — a  bare, 
white  floor,  thin  white  stuff  at  the  win- 
dows, pictures  in  pine  cone  frames 
on  the  whitewashed  walls,  big  white 
pillows  like  twin  snowdrifts.  It  gave 
him  the  shivers  to  look  at  them!  Jim- 
mie  had  had  a  bath  in  a  big  wooden 
tub  in  an  out  house,  a  supper  of 
chicken  potpie,  and  he  was  forced  to 
pinch  himself  to  make  sure  he  was  not 
someone  else.  He  was  not  happy;  he 
wanted  to  be  out  somewhere  in  a  straw 
stack  curled  up  with  his  back  against 
Fiddle  and  the  stars,  that  stay  out 
doors  all  night  too,  winking  down  at 
them  companionably. 

At  last  he  took  courage  to  open  the 
door  and  creep  down  stairs  to  the  room 
where  he  had  seen  the  woman  and  the 
doctor  put  Fiddle  to  bed.  The  doctor 
was  still  there,  watching  his  patient 
over  the  foot-board  with  a  grave  face; 
the  red-cheeked  girl  held  her  apron  to 
her  eyes  in  the  background;  and  the 
tall  woman  sat  straight  and  motion- 
less at  the  head  of  the  bed.  But 
Jimmie  saw  only  the  face  that 
looked  so  strangely  ashen  and  pinched 
among  the  bed-clothes. 


"Fiddle!  Fiddle!"  he  shrieked  in  a 
sudden  frenzy  of  terror,  throwing  him- 
self upon  the  bed  and  clinging  to  his 
only  friend.  The  doctor  made  a  mo- 
tion to  interfere,  but  Mrs.  Andrews 
waved  him  back.  Fiddle  opened  his 
eyes  and  moved  his  hand  until  it  rested 
on  the  boy's  curly  hair.  Then  he 
looked  at  his  wife  —  a  look  that  sup- 
plicated, and  commanded.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  woman's  face  worked  and  her 
hands  grasped  the  arms  of  her  chair, 
as  if  she  needed  something  to  hold 
to  in  the  struggle  that  was  shaking 
her  soul.  In  that  long  moment,  while 
the  clock  ticked  ominously  and  the 
labored  breathing  of  the  sick  man 
filled  the  room,  the  gentle  spirits  of 
love  and  peace  and  forgiveness  won 
a  great  victory,  and,  so  far  as  Jane  An- 
drews was  concerned,  Fiddle's  past 
was  blotted  out  and  Jimmie's  future 
was  assured.  She  leaned  over  the  two 
on  the  bed  and  her  touch  was  won- 
drously  soothing,  her  voice  like  beau- 
tiful music. 

"I  will  do  as  you  wish,"  she  an- 
swered that  insistent  look.  "I  will 
take  the  boy  and  watch  over  him  and 
be  eood   to  him   alwavs." 


THE    RELIEF    TABLETS    ON   THE    NEW    CONGREGA- 
TIONAL HOUSE. 

By   Edward  G.    Poi'tcr. 


A  DISTINCTLY  new  feature  in 
the  decorative  architecture  of 
Boston  has  just  been  exposed  to 
view.  Until  quite  recently  there  has 
been  little  attempt  at  external  sculp- 
ture on  our  buildings  beyond  the  con- 
ventional ornaments  which  belong  to 
certain  styles,  and  which,  it  must  be 
said,  have  been  very  sparingly  used 
by  our  architects.  Bartholdi's  spirited 
figures  of  angels  with  their  trumpets 
at  the  top  of  a  lofty  church  tower  on 


the  Back  Bay  showed,  years  ago,  the 
possibilities  of  such  work;  and  the 
more  accessible  prophets  and  saints  just 
finished  on  the  great  porch  in  Copley 
Square  have  been  widely  welcomed 
as  veritable  "sermons  in  stones."  The 
numerous  medallions,  also,  on  the 
outer  walls  of  the  Public  Library,  con- 
taining the  book-marks  and  mottoes 
of  noted  printers,  are  in  more  senses 
than  one  a  relief  to  the  eye.  It  has 
remained,  however,  for  our  oldest  re- 
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ligious  denomination  to  take  the  lead 
in  representing  scenes  from  American 
history  on  the  facade  of  a  Boston 
building. 

In  planning  for  the  new  Congrega- 
tional House  on  Beacon  street,  next  to 
the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge, 
allowed  four  panel  spaces  in  the  en- 
tresol, which  offered  an  excellent  op- 
portunity for  original  treatment.  The 
committee  decided  that  something 
more  than  names  or  dates,  or  even 
busts  and  flowers  might  well  be  carved 
on  such  a  conspicuous  place.  They 
wanted  something  significant  and  in- 
structive, something  that  would  tell 
its  own  story  and  illustrate  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Congrega- 
tional history,  to  which  the  new  build- 
ing, like  the  old'  one,  is  to  be  devoted. 

The  general  thought  at  first  was  in 
favor  of  taking  well-known  scenes 
from  different  periods  to  show  the 
stages  of  church  growth.  The  diffi- 
culty about  this  was  that  there  were 
not  tablets  enough  to  do  justice  to  so 
many  generations  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  final  decision  was  that 
all  the  subjects  should  be  chosen  from 
the  first  generation,  and  that  each  one 
of  the  four  should  embody  a  great 
idea,  a  characteristic  trait,  as  potent 
to-day  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 

I.  The  first  thing  the  fathers  did, 
even  before  they  landed  on  these 
shores,  was  to  organize  a  government 
for  themselves.  This  they  did  by 
drawing  up  and  signing  that  memora- 
ble compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, November  n  (21),  1620.  Here 
we  have  Law,  or  rather  Liberty  under 
Law,  as  the  first  expression  of  the  Pil- 
grim faith.  The  scene  is  well  por- 
trayed. Within  the  narrow  cabin  the 
men  gather  around  the  table  on  which 
is  spread  the  document  for  them  all  to 
sign.  One  is  writing;  another  behind 
him  is  awaiting  his  turn.  Captain 
Standish  is  drawing  off  his  gauntlet 
before  taking  the  pen.  They  look  like 
thoughtful  men  engaged  in  serious 
business.  We  can  see  the  massive 
ship's  timbers  and  the  mast  and  a  part 


of  the   companion-way   in    the   back- 
ground. 

II.     The  next  subject  to  be  honored 
in  any  account  of  the  Fathers  of  New 
England  is  their  Religion.     Illustra- 
tions of  this  are  very  abundant.     We 
might  select  the  moment  when  they 
fell  upon  their  knees  to  give  thanks 
for  the  safe  ending  of  the  voyage;  or 
we  could  represent  one  of  their  early 
assemblies  for  public  worship  in  Bos- 
ton, or  the  organization  of  the  church 
in    Salem.      But,    on   the    whole,    the 
scene  on  Clark's  Island,  the  day  before 
the  Landing  on  Plymouth  Rock,  was 
thought  to  offer  all  the  elements  for  a 
picturesque  presentation  of  the  force 
of  religious  habit.     Driven  thither  by 
stress  of  weather  on  Friday  night,  in 
their    open    shallop,    with    the    mast 
broken  into  three  pieces  and  the  sail 
dragging    in   the    sea,    the    exploring 
party  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Saturday     was     spent     drying     their 
clothes   and  mending  the  boat.     On 
Sunday  morning,  December  10  (20), 
they    were    ready    to    continue    their 
search  to  find  a  proper  site  for  a  settle- 
ment.    The  main  land  was  close  by, 
in  plain  sight  and  not  more  than  half 
an    hour's    sail   with    a   good   breeze. 
Time  was  passing  and  their  compan- 
ions on  the  ship  across  the  bay  would 
be  anxiously  waiting  for  their  return. 
But  it  was  the  Lord's  Day;  and  these 
godly  men  would  not  touch  an  oar  nor 
think    of    continuing    their    journey. 
We  know  all  their  names  —  Standish, 
Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Warren, 
Hopkins  and  a  dozen  others.     "They 
prepared   ther  to   keepe   ye   Sabath," 
says  Bradford.    "On  the  Sabboth  Day 
wee  rested"  are  the  words  from  Mor- 
ton's journal,    now  inscribed   on   the 
large    rock    near   the    middle    of    the 
island. 

This  scene  is  vividly  shown  on  the 
tablet.  Under  the  leafless  trees  are 
gathered  the  explorers,  around  a  log- 
fire,  in  various  attitudes.  Each  one 
has  his  cloak  wrapped  tightlv  about 
him.  One  stands  with  the  Bible  in 
hand,  evidently  leading  their  devo- 
tions; one  appears  to  be  a  sentry,  look- 
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ing  off  toward  the  shallop;  another  is 
sitting  on  a  log  reverently  listening; 
several  are  in  the  posture  of  prayer. 
They  wear  their  pointed  hats  and  are 
shivering  in  the  winter  air,  but  noth- 
ing prevents  their  solemn  observance 
of  the  sacred  day. 

III.  Hand  in  hand  with  their  re- 
ligion always  came  the  idea  of  Educa- 
tion. The  church  and  the  school  be- 
long together  in  our  Colonial  annals, 
and  the  state  befriends  them  both. 
The  event  chosen  to  commemorate 
this  public  interest  in  sound  learning 
is  the  passage  by  the  General  Court 
in  Boston,  October  28,  1636,  of  the 
famous  measure  providing  for  the 
school  which  soon  became  Harvard 
College. 

.     .     .     "gentis  cunabula  nostrse, 
.     .     .     .     uberrima  rcgna." 


"The  Court  agreed  to  give  40o£ 
towards  a  schoale  or  colledge,  whearof 
2oo£  to  bee  paid  the  next  yeare,  & 
2oo£  when  the  worke  is  finished, 
&  the  next  Court  to  appoint  wheare 
&  wt  building."  So  runs  the  official 
record. 

We  know  who  the  members  of  this 
court  were.  Vane  was  governor,  and 
Winthrop  deputy  governor.  Dudley 
and  Haynes  and  Coddington  and 
Bradstreet  and  Pinchon  and  young 
Saltonstall  and  others  are  delineated 
in  the  notable  group.  Their  legisla- 
tion is  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
remember  that  £400  was  a  sum  equal 
to  a  year's  rate  of  the  entire  colony, 
and  that  it  was  voted  at  a  time  when 
the  infant  settlements  were  disturbed 
by  the  Antinomian  controversy  and 
threatened  with  an  Indian  war. 
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IV.  American  Congregationalists 
have  always  been  conspicuous  for  their 
Philanthropy.  Their  evangelical  doc- 
trines have  led  them  inevitably  into 
large  fields  of  benevolence.  Their  va- 
rious missionary  boards  have  been 
pioneers  in  such  work  at  home  and 
abroad.  Many  fine  examples  of  this 
could  be  given.  The  one  chosen  for 
the  fourth  tablet  is  the  scene  at  Wa- 
ban's  wigwam  out  at  Nonantum,  Oc- 
tober 28,  1646,  when  John  Eliot 
preached  his  first  sermon  in  the  Indian 
tongue.  His  appearance  is  that  of  a 
refined  and  scholarly  evangelist  deliv- 
ering an  earnest  message.  His  right 
hand  is  raised  toward  heaven  as  he 
points  out  to  his  dusky  hearers  the  way 
of  life.  The  Indian  figures  are  strong 
types  of  their  race  in  posture  and  ex- 
pression as  well  as  in  dress.    Some  are 


squatting  on  the  ground;  one  holds 
the  pipe  of  peace;  a  blanketed  squaw 
and  her  naked  papoose  stand  gazing 
at  the  preacher.  The  apostle's  three 
friends  —  Gookin,  Heath  and  Shep- 
ard  —  appear  under  an  oak  a  little  in 
the  rear  at  his  left. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  these 
scenes  belong  to  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony and  two  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  no  two  to  any  one  place.  This  di- 
vides the  honors  justly,  and  symbol- 
izes that  fraternal  fellowship  which  the 
members  of  this  communion  have 
always  emphasized. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween the  principles  here  illustrated 
and  those  which  have  characterized 
the  whole  course  of  our  national  life. 
America  does  not  claim  any  monopoly 
of  such  things  as  Law,  Religion,  Edu- 
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cation  or  Philanthropy;  but  she  has 
always  exhibited,  and  she  is  now  ex- 
hibiting, these  noble  conceptions  of  a 
nation's  duty  with  a  degree  of  sin- 
cerity, toleration  and  generosity,  such 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  else- 
where. 

The  panels  are  about  six  by  five  feet, 
and  the  figures  are  two-thirds  the  size 
of  life,  though  of  course  they  seem 
much  smaller  from  the  street.  The 
stone  is  the  delicate  pinkish  gray  mar- 
ble from  the  quarries  near  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  It  is  very  compact  and  is 
expected  to  acquire  a  mellow  tint  by 
exposure  to  the  air. 

The  building  is  eight  stories  high, 
and  has  some  strong  colonial  features, 
if  that  term  can  be  properly  applied 
to  so  lofty  a  structure.  The  first  two 
stories  —  as  stories  arc  numbered  in 


this  country  —  are  faced  with  Milford 
granite,  of  the  same  tone  as  that  used 
on  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The 
walls  are  mainly  of  hard-burnt  brick 
laid  in  the  Dutch  bond.  The  upper 
decorations  are  in  white  Georgia  mar- 
ble sculptured  with  fruits  and  laurel. 
Over  the  cornice  runs  a  balustrade 
with  a  carved  shield  in  the  centre,  bor- 
dered by  the  palm  and  surmounted  by 
a  globe. 

The  best  available  view  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  tablets  is  from  Bowdoin 
street,  where  one  can  stand  quietly  in 
the  shade,  a  few  steps  up  from  Beacon 
street,  and  get  a  good  perspective. 
The  Unitarian  Building,  being  directly 
opposite,  commands  a  fine  view.  An 
opera-glass  is  of  service  in  bringing 
out  the  details  of  the  sculpture. 

The  art-work  has  been  done  bv  Tohn 
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Evans  and  Company,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  introduced  these  agreeable  or- 
namental features  in  our  Boston  archi- 
tecture. Italy  long  ago  gave  many 
fine  examples  of  rich  chiseling  to  the 
world;  but  the  northern  nations  have 
with  a  few  exceptions  not  been  eager 
to  imitate  them.  It  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted that  we  shall  see  more  of  such 
work  on  our  public  buildings  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  artist  to  whose  genius  we  are 
indebted  for  modeling  these  subjects  is 
Mr.  Mora  —  not  a  son  of  the  Pilgrims 
unfortunately,  nor  an  American,  nor 
even  an  Italian,  but  a  Spaniard  from 
Barcelona.  He  had  finished  his  scale 
sketches  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  employers,  and  was  elaborating  the 
full  size  groups  in  clay  last  April,  when 


the  war  broke  out.  It  was  too  great 
a  shock  to  the  tender  feelings  of  this 
truly  poetic  sculptor.  He  could  work 
no  longer.  His  eyes  swam,  and  his 
clever  hand  forgot  its  cunning.  He 
had  been  for  years  in  this  country  and 
knew  perfectly  well  that  no  harm 
would  come  to  him  while  he  attended 
to  his  lawful  business;  but  his  heart 
was  grieved.  He  had  kinsmen  in 
Spain  and  in  Cuba,  and  he  could 
not  sit  here  under  our  flag,  and 
give  full  play  to  his  fingers,  while 
his  thoughts  were  far  away.  So  he 
took  his  family  with  him  and  went 
all  the  way  to  Mexico  —  a  neutral 
zone  —  where  he  still  tarries,  hop- 
ing soon  to  return  to  us,  for  he 
is  ready  to  acknowledge  after  all  that 
ours  is  the  land  of  all  others  for  him. 
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of  whom  reached  maturity.  These 
children  were  given  all  the  edu- 
cational advantage  of  the  time  and 
made  most  commendable  records. 

This  brief  statement  of  facts,  with 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  explana- 
tion, confronting  the  salaries  of  clergy- 
men of  the  present  day,  would  stand 
as  a  mystery.  With  all  credit  due  this 
exemplary  minister  and  his  wife  for 
industry,  frugality  and  superior  judg- 
ment, there  remains  something  to  be 
said  for  the  people  of  the  town,  which 
may  be  found  in  their  pastor's  journal. 
Taking  this  record  as  a  sample  of  very 
many  of  that  time,  we  are  not  at  so 
great  loss  to  know  how  the  ministers 
met  their  demands.  We  can  but  be 
impressed  that  many  people  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century  rec- 
ognized the  Jewish  obligation  to  give 
a  tenth  of  their  income. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  and  his  bride  had 
no  more  than  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  apartments  of  their  new  home 
when  they  were  called  upon  by  Dea- 


REV.    SAMUEL  STEARNS. 

IT  is  a  full  century  since  Rev.  Samuel 
Stearns  began  his  life  pastorate  in 
the  town  of  Bedford.  He  was  an 
eminent  scholar,  young  and  energetic. 
He  had  natural  predilections  for  the 
ministry,  being  son  and  grandson  of 
noted  clergymen  of  New  England. 
The  financial  considerations  for  this 
life  contract  were  a  settlement  fee  of 
$850  and  an  annual  salary  of  $333.33, 
together  with  twenty  cords  of  wood 
delivered  at  his  door  annually.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  work  at  Bedford 
in  April,  1796;  and  after  a  full  year  of 
preparation,  he  brought  his  youthful 
bride  to  the  parsonage.  It  was  a  colo- 
nial mansion  of  ample  proportions, 
erected  for  the  previous  minister  of  the 
town.  It  stood  in  the  midst  of  broad 
acres,  and  was  really  a  farm  house  as 
well  as  parsonage.  The  bride,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  French  of 
Andover,  was  well  endowed  with 
the  qualities  needful  for  the  home 
and  position,  and  met  with  .a  most 
cordial  reception,  on  the  part  of 
the  town.  During  the  next  twenty- 
one  years,  thirteen  children  were 
born  to  this  honored   couple,   eleven 
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con  Wright.  It  was  in  the  regular  or- 
der of  things  of  the  time,  that  this  offi- 
cial should  be  the  first  caller  upon  the 
minister  and  his  companion.  The  dea- 
cons were  expected,  like  Aaron  and 
Hur,  to  be  ever  ready  to  stay  up  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  people.  Dea- 
con Wright  was  an  official  who  served 
in  more  than  one  capacity  in  the 
church  work.  The  town  had  voted  to 
place  the  viol  in  his  hands  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  taking  lead  in  sa- 
cred music." 
He  did  not 
come  empty- 
handed  on  his 
first  call,  and 
was  doubtless 
a  c  c  o  m  p  a- 
nied  by  Mrs. 
Wright.  The 
M  i  n  ister's 
Journal  gives 
credit  to 
"Dea.  Wright 
for  i  cheese, 
3  lbs.  of  But- 
ter, 3  fowls, 
and  sundry 
small  arti- 
cles," such  of 
course  as  a 
good  house- 
keeper knew 
must  be 
wanted  at  the 
p  a  r  son  age. 
On  the  same 
date,  May  30, 
we  see  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Fassett,  "1  bushel 
rye  and  a  cheese;"  also  to  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Page,  "1  bushel  rye  meal 
and  1  bushel  potatoes;"  on  the 
same  date  we  read:  "Col.  Jones  4 
fowls."  Certainly  the  parsonage  lar- 
der was  well  stocked  at  the  outset, 
with  seven  fowls,  two  cheeses,  two 
bushels  of  rye  meal  and  one  of  pota- 
toes, besides  three  pounds  of  butter 
and  the  small  articles.  These  donors, 
besides  the  deacon,  were  the  most 
"forehanded"  men  of  the  town,  and 
Colonel  Jones  had  the  best  house,  and 
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the  only  one  regarded  as  ample 
enough  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
Council  that  assembled  for  the  service 
of  the  ordination  of  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns. 
Its  being  the  only  one  of  the  town  that 
contained  a  regular  wine  cellar  may 
explain  why  it  was  selected  for  that 
great  event. 

On  the  following  day  came  Mr.  Sol- 
omon Lane  with  "1  spare  rib  of  pork, 
Mr.  William  Page  a  bushel  and  a  half 
of  rye  meal  and  the  same  quantity  of 
Indian,  and  a 
bag  of  pota- 
toes, Mr.  Oli- 
ver Reed,  1 
bushel  corn 
and  a  large 
cheese."  The 
first  of  these 
callers,  Solo- 
mon Lane, 
was  a  cousin 
of  the  new 
minister, 
and  not  a  lit- 
tle proud  of 
the  connec- 
tion; he  had 
been  defer- 
ring the 
slaughter  of 
the  pig  until 
the  minister 
should  bring 
his  bride  to 
town,  and 
took  the  first 
opportunity 
to  carry  out 
his  plan.  On  June  3  the  record  is: 
"Capt.  Webber,  1  cheese,  Mr.  Eleazer 
Davis  1  bushel  of  Indian  meal,  Mr. 
Moses  Fitch  3  lbs.  butter."  Capt. 
Webber  was  the  keeper  of  the  Shaw- 
sheen  house,  where  the  people  had 
congregated  to  discuss  the  promise  of 
the  new  pastorate.  The  other  callers 
of  the  day  were  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Moses  Fitch  had  one  arm  hang- 
ing useless  at  his  side,  telling  of  the 
battle  of  White  Plains,  where  he  had 
received  a  severe  wound.  Eleazer  Da- 
vis could  tell  of  his  experience  at  Con- 
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cord  fight  as  lieuten- 
ant of  the  militia  of 
the  town. 

On  June  5,  we 
read:  "Mr.  Lane, 
3  codfish,  Deacon 
Merriam,  15  lbs.  of 
pork,  Mr.  Nat. 
Page,  1  bbl.  vinegar, 
Mrs.  Fitch,  1  Doz. 
Eggs."  This  is 
Deacon  Merriam's 
first  call;  but  it  was 
planting  time,  and 
he  may  well  be 
excused  now  that 
he  has  brought  a  bountiful  strip  of 
pork,  —  salt  pork  in  all  probability,  — 
for  no  well  stocked  house  could  be 
without  that  article  of  food.  Mrs. 
Fitch,  unquestionably  was  the  next 
neighbor  of  the  parsonage,  wife  of 
the  Boston  merchant,  Jeremiah  Fitch. 
She  took  her  egg  basket  in  hand  and 
made  an  early  morning  call. 

"June  7th.  Mr.  Bowers,  1  salmon, 
weight  11  lbs."  What  a  treat!  —  and 
how  convincing  that  in  the  earlier 
days  our  small  rivers  were  stocked 
with  that  most  delicious  fish. 

"June  8th,  Mr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  1 
pot  apple  sauce,  2  1-2  lbs.  butter,  and 
a  cheese."  Mr.  Hartwell  lived  at  the 
extreme  south  part  of  the  town,  where 
he  conducted  a  model  farm;  but  the 
family  supplies  afTorded  nothing  more 
desirable  in  June  than  some  of  Mrs. 
Hartwell's  cider  apple  sauce,  made  in 
the   previous    autumn,    and    the   very 
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suitable  accompaniment  of  some  of 
her  best  June  butter,  while  the  cheese, 
making  the  fourth  left  at  the  parson- 
age within  the  first  nine  days,  was  not 
so  timely  a  selection. 

"June  Q.  Mr.  Thomas  Page,  1  bbl. 
cider."  Haying  time  was  near  at 
hand,  and  a  thorough  farmer  regarded 
a  barrel  of  hard  cider  as  indispensable 
at  that  season  of  the  year. 

"June  13.  A  roasting  pig,  Mrs.  Ab- 
bott." It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the 
minister's  mother  and  sister  had  come 
to  live  at  the  parsonage;  otherwise  the 
best  skilled  housekeeper  would  pause 
in  her  sympathy  for  that  bride,  who 
would  be  called  upon  thus  early  to 
prepare  a  roast  pig  so  that  it  would 
stand  alone  on  the  platter. 

"June  16.  Mrs.  Oliver  Reed,  Jr.,  2 
lbs.  butter,  Mrs.  Fitch  2  lbs.  butter." 

"June  23.  Mrs.  Lane,  1  lb.  butter, 
Mr.  John  Webber,  2  qts.  wine;  piece 
loaf  sugar,  and  a  jug."  John 
Webber  is  the  same  as  recorded 
"Capt.  Webber;"  he  kept  good 
things  to  drink  at  the  Shaw- 
sheen  house,  and  did  not  want 
to  have  anything  better  than  his 
minister  had. 

"June  24.  Mr.  Fassett,  a 
large  leg-  of  veal."  This  is  the 
man  who  called  on  the  first  day, 
but  could  not  content  himself  to 
eat  or  sell  his  veal  until  he  had 
tithed  it  with  the  minister. 

"June  27.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Bacon,      3      lbs.      butter,      Mr. 
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They 
of    the 


Elijah  Stearns,  2  lbs.  butter 
were  from  opposite  parts 
town;  and  the  latter  was  a  cousin 
of  the  new  minister.  Seventeen 
pounds  of  butter  have  been  left 
during  the  first  month  of  housekeep- 
ing. As  June  was  the  best  month  for 
"putting  it  down,"  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  Mrs.  Stearns  had  done 
her  duty  in  that  direction,  and  there 
was  a  stock  in  reserve  for  the  less  fa- 
vorable season. 

In  just  one  month  from  the  date  of 
Deacon  Wright's 
first  call,  he  ap- 
pears again  with 
"1  loin  veal."  No 
matter  how  great 
the  stock  on  hand, 
the  lady  of  the  par- 
sonage was  expect- 
ed to  smile  her  ap- 
preciation as  well 
as  express  it  in 
words. 

July  4  had  not 
then  become  so 
much  of  a  holiday 
as  in  later  years; 
but  the  minister 
was  not  forgotten, 
and  he  did  not 
fail  to  record: 
"Mr.  David  Page, 
3  lbs.  butter.  Mrs. 
Fassett,  a  plum 
cake."  This  is  the 
first  time  "King 
David"  has  called 
on  the  new  minis- 
ter. He  was  one  who  was  not 
foremost  in  the  adoption  of  anything 
new,  and  even  a  new  minister  was  to 
be  well  tried,  "summered  and  win- 
tered," before  he  was  ready  to  accept 
him.  Mr.  David  Page  was  one  of  the 
few  of  the  town  who  clung  to  the  con- 
tinental costume;  his  bob  wig,  three 
cornered  hat  and  short  clothes  were 
not  exchanged  for  the  republican  cos- 
tume, when  King  George  III.  lost  his 
grip  on  the  colonies.  While  Mr.  Page 
entertained  nothing  like  tory  senti- 
ments, he  was  known  as  King  David, 
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because  of  his  dress  and  determined 
ways  of  management  among  his 
townsmen.  He  insisted  upon  hang- 
ing his  three-cornered  hat  upon  a  peg 
on  a  post  in  the  meeting-house,  re- 
gardless of  a  vote  of  the  town  to  the 
contrary;  and  his  habit  of  carrying 
skim-milk  cheese  to  meeting  for 
luncheon  during  sermon  time,  al- 
though to  the  annoyance  of  the  fami- 
lies of  the  neighboring  pews,  was  a 
habit  that  he  practised  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life. 

Julv  16,  we  read: 
"Mrs/  Edward 
and  Mrs.  Elijah 
Stearns,  2  pigs, 
weight  40  lbs.  Mr. 
J.  Reed,  Jr.,  a  leg 
of  bacon."  The 
Stearns  women 
were  widows, 
cousins  of  the  min- 
ister, and  were  con- 
ducting their  farms 
as  best  they  could, 
since  the  death  of 
their  husbands. 
They  had  put  on 
their  best  bomba- 
zine gowns  and 
black  leghorn  bon- 
nets, and  together 
called  on  the  min- 
ister's wife.  In  the 
course  of  conver- 
sation they  had 
learned  that  the 
minister,  "Cousin 
Stearns,"  had  not 
stocked  up  with  pigs  for  the  season's 
growth  and  fatting,  so  they  came  to  a 
conclusion  each  to  take  one  from  her 
last  litter  and  stock  the  parsonage  pen. 
The  minister's  steelyards,  sufficient  for 
all  donations  thus  far,  were  hardly 
equal  to  this  trial;  but  Squire  Stearns 
came  along  just  as  the  parson  was  try- 
ing to  decide  what  notch  had  been 
reached,  and  aided  in  suppressing  the 
rebellious  acts  of  the  pigs  until  their 
weight  was  decided  and  they  were  duly 
installed  as  the  parsonage  pigs. 
"You'll  have  your  own  bacon  another 
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season,"  said  Squire  Stearns,  espying 
the  donation  from  Mr.  Reed,  Jr.,  just 
as  he  and  the  minister  went  to  the  sty 
to  introduce  the  new  occupants. 

The  good  people  evidently  got  the 
impression  that  the  parson's  wife  had 
been  overburdened 
with  donations  in 
the  month  of  June; 
and  there  was  a 
noticeable  falling 
off  in  the  month  of 
July.  In  fact,  so 
marked  was  the 
change  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stearns 
felt  not  a  little  anx- 
ious about  the  sit- 
uation of  things. 
But  on  July  30, 
they  received  "one 
cheese  from  Wid- 
ow Lane,"  and  the 

assurance  that  all  was  well  in  the 
parish.  In  fact  butter  was  not  so 
much  needed  now  that  the  minister 
had  bought  a  cow,  by  the  advice 
of  the  deacons,  who  thought  it  a  great 
waste  to  have  so  much  good 
spring  clover  go  to  seed  as  they 
saw  in  the  parsonage  lots.  The 
wife  of  the  parsonage  was  not 
obliged  to  skim  and  churn  now 
that  there  were  .other  members 
of  the  family;  but  she  soon 
learned  to  conduct  every  depart- 
ment of  the  dairy,  and  the  well 
made  churn  is  yet  to  be  seen,-^- 
a  reminder  of  the  sweet  golden 
butter  made  by  "our  new  min- 
ister's wife." 

During  the  month  of  August, 


appears  the  following:  "Mr.  Thomp- 
son Bacon,  1-2  doz.  pigeons,  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson, 1  1-2  bushels  corn  and  a  half 
cheese,  Mr.  Page,  1  rake,  Dea.  Mer- 
riam,  4  lbs.  salt  pork,  Dea.  Wright,  5 
lbs.  pork  and  some  sauce.    Mr.  Bacon, 

1   bushel  rye,  and  ,   19  lbs., 

Esq.  Jones,  1  quarter  lamb  and  some 

green  sauce,  Esq.  1  loin  lamb, 

Mr.   Fassett,  roasting  piece   of   beef, 

Capt.    Webber,    salt   pork   and    some 

green  sauce,  Widow  Merriam,  6  lbs. 

tallow,  Mr.  Hartwell,  piece  salt  pork 

and  10  pigeons."    August  was  a  busy 

month  at  the  parsonage.    The  minister 

had  no  vacation  and,  being  young  and 

of  little  experience  as  pastor,  had  but 

a  limited  stock  of  sermons.     He  was 

obliged  to  prepare 

two   long  sermons 

for   each   Sabbath, 

besides     attending 

to  the  duties  of  the 

farm;   but  he  was 

not    left    alone    as 

far  as  the  latter  du- 

ties     were     con- 

|^       cerned.     Mr.  Page 

saw  the  need  of  a 

gJK  *      r  a  k  e    a  n  d    made 

haste  to  leave  one 

at    the    parsonage 

and  to  suggest  its 

timely  use.     Peter 

Trott,  a  freed  slave 

of    the    minister's    father    and    hired 

servant    of    Mr.    Stearns,    was    quite 

well  versed  in  farming  and  with  such 

help  as  came  in  gratuitously  from  the 

people   succeeded   in   making  a  very 
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creditable    showing    during    the    first 
season. 

Peter  was  skillful  in  the  use  of  the 
musket,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  from 
delight,  when,  having  spied  a  wood- 
chuck  in  the  clover  he  made  haste  to 
the  study  door,  to  receive  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Stearns,  the  fowling  piece 
with  an  allowance  of  ammunition 
which  the  careful  minister  kept  in  his 
study  closet. 

The  people  knew  that  there  was  no 
barrel  of  salt  pork  in  the  minister's  cel- 
lar as  in  each  of  theirs;  hence  they  fre- 
quently tithed  a  layer  as  they  started 
a  new  one,  took  it  to  the  parsonage, 
and  while  the  minister  was  engaged  in 
weighing  the  donation,  stepped  out  to 
the  pen  to  make  predictions  for  the 
next  year's  supply.  A  piece  of  spring 
lamb  of  home  raising  was  acceptable 
at  any  door,  and  was  doubly  wel- 
come when  accompanied  with  mint 
and  other  "green  sauce;"  but  it  was  an 
occasion  for  regret  that  the  two 
"Squires"  should  have  killed  their 
lambs  in  the  same  week,  for  it  necessi- 
tated one  kind  of  diet  at  the  parsonage 
longer  than  was  desirable.  "Widow 
Merriam"  knew  that  a  gift  of  "6  lbs. 
tallow"  did  not  sound  as  well  as  some- 
thing more  fanciful,  but  she  was  a  very 
practical  woman  and,  not  wanting  to 
go  to  the  parsonage  "empty-handed," 
took  along  a  cake  of  tallow,  "well  ren- 
dered, and  all  ready  to  run  or  dip 
either,"  said  Mrs.  Hartwell,  as  she  en- 
tered the  side  door  of  the  minister's 
house,  and  ceremoniously  passed  to 
thehands  of  Mrs.  Stearns  her  tithing  of 
best  tallow  from  the  previous  winter's 
killing,  not  failing  to  add:  "My  cow 


had  sixty  pounds  of  rough  tallow,  be- 
sides the  kidneys."  This  thrifty  widow 
gave  a  little  advice  as  to  running  can- 
dles, and  offered  to  lend  her  moulds  if 
needed.  Mr.  Thompson  Bacon  and 
Mr.  Hartwell  were  famous  for  trap- 
ping the  wild  pigeons,  so  plentiful  in 
this  locality  in  spring  and  fall;  but 
the  season  of  these  gifts  would  almost 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  their  do- 
nations were  some  of  domestic  raising. 


MRS.     STEARNS  S     BAND-BOX. 

They  were  none  the  less  welcome,  and 
no  better  pigeon  pie  ever  graced  a  par- 
sonage table  than  the  one  of  which 
Rev.  Samuel  Stearns  partook  when, 
descending  from  his  study,  he  dis- 
missed his  theological  enigmas,  and 
sat  down  to  his  own  table. 

From  September  to  Thanksgiving 
week  was  a  period  of  commendable 
activity  in  the  little  town,  as  far  as 
donations  were  concerned.       Haying 

The  various  articles  from  the  Parsonage  represented  on 
these  two  pages  and  the  churn  and  spinning  wheel  shown 
on  the  following  page  are  now  preserved  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Bedford  Historical  Society. 
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season  was  over,  and  the  weather  was 
more  favorable  for  keeping  family 
supplies.  The  record  is  as  follows: 
"Esq.  Reed,  a  quarter  of  lamb;  Mr.  N. 
Page,  a  quarter  of  lamb;  Esq.  Jones, 
a  leg  of  lamb,  apples  and  cabbages; 
Dea.  Davis,  I  doz.  pigeons,  I  cheese 
and  some  apples;  Mr.  Benjamin  Ba- 
con, 6  lbs.  beef;  Widow  Lane,  2  lbs. 
butter;  Mrs.  Fitch,  1  lb.  butter;  Mr. 
O.  Reed,  1  quarter  pork;  Esq.  Jones, 
1-2  bushel  onions;  Mr.  Samuel  Hart- 
well,  1  bbl.  cider;  Dea.  Davis,  1  bbl. 
cider  and  a  bushel  apples;  Mr.  Lane,  1 
lb.  butter;  Mrs.  Fitch,  2  lbs.  butter; 
Mr.  John  Lane,  a  piece  of  fresh  pork- 
Mr.  David  Page,  3  lbs.  butter;  Capt. 
Page,  6  lbs.  salt  pork;  Solomon  Lane, 
1  lb.  butter;  David  Page,  Jr.,  40  lbs. 
beef;  Mr.  Page,  3  lbs.  beef;  Mr.  Moses 
Abbott,  Jr.,  1  quarter  lamb;  Oliver 
Reed,  1  quarter  lamb;  Thomas  Page,  1 
quarter  lamb;  Esq.  Reed,  1  quarter 
lamb;  Edward  Stearns,  6  lbs.  beef;  Mr. 
Fitch,  7  or  8  cabbages;  Dea.  Merriam, 
6  lbs.  of  pork  and  a  leg  of  lamb;  Capt. 
Page,  (S  lbs.  beef  and  6  lbs.  butter;  Dea. 
Wright,  5  lbs.  butler,  and  1  doz.  cab- 
bages; Mr.  John  Reed,  3  lbs.  butter,  8 
lbs.  pork,  2  doz.  ~abbages;  Mr.  Oliver 


Reed,  Jr.,  1  bbl.  cider  and  4  lbs.  but- 
ter; Capt.  Webber,  7  lbs.  pork;  Mr. 
Ball,  1  doz.  cabbages." 

During  this  period  of  nearly  twelve 
weeks  it  appears  that  about  the  equiva- 
lent of  two  whole  lambs  was  left  at  the 
parsonage  door,  besides  of  other  meat 
63  lbs.  of  beef,  1  doz  pigeons,  with  salt 
and  fresh  pork  in  liberal  quantities. 
Mrs.  Stearns  was  not  making  fall  but- 
ter, hence  the  good  people  brought 
twenty-eight  pounds  from  their  sup- 
ply. Three  barrels  of  cider  and  six 
dozen  cabbages  were  donated,  besides 
various  small  articles.  But  this  was 
not  intended  for  a  Thanksgiving  sup- 
ply. 

During  the  week  of  that  autumn 
festival  the  people  of  the  town  dis- 
charged their  obligations  in  a  most 
becoming  manner,  and  the  minister 
did  not  fail  to  make  due  record  of  each 
parcel  left  at  his  door:  "Mr.  Stearns, 
1  bushel  beets;  Mr.  Fassett,  5  lbs.  but- 
ter, 1  cheese,  and  2  doz.  candles;  Mr. 
Hartwell,  some  apples;  Mr.  Ball,  3  lbs. 
butter;  Mr.  Bowers,  1  leg  pork,  15  lbs.; 
Mr.  Lane,  7  lbs.  pork  and  14  candles; 
Mr.  Samuel  Lane,  Jr.,  9  lbs.  beef;  Mr. 
Hill,  6  3-4  lbs.  beef;  Capt.  Webber,  6 
lbs.  butter,  Capt.  Page,  1  goose;  Mr. 
Moses    Fitch,    1    goose;    Mr.    Moses 
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Abbott,  1  goose;  Col.  Jones,  10  lbs. 
beef;  Mr.  Bacon,  8  lbs.  beef,  Mr. 
Henry  Abbott,  2  qts.  brandy;  Dea. 
Wright,  a  large  sparerib."  How  busy 
must  the  good  women  of  the  parsonage 
have  been  kept  in  answering  calls,  re- 
ceiving and  storing  away  the  packages, 
and  listening  to  the  merits  of  each! 
Capt.  Page,  Mr.  Fitch  and  Mr.  Abbott, 
the  latter  two  of  the  same  locality,  had 
watched  their  flocks  of  geese  for 
weeks,  and  carefully  branded  the  best 
as  "the  minister's  Thanksgiving 
share."  In  fact,  they  had  forewarned 
the  clergyman  what  to  expect. 

This  pastor  was  faithful  in  his  par- 
ochial calls  when  there  was  no  especial 
occasion  for  his  presence,  and  was  sure 
on  a  Monday  morning  to  appear  at 
each  home  from  which  on  the  Sunday 
previous  there  had'  been  sent  to  the 
pulpit  a  note  for  prayers.  These  calls 
were  fully  appreciated,  and  often  the 
minister's  saddle  bags  were  well  filled, 
in  addition  to  the  donations  left  at  his 
door;  or  if  accompanied  by  his  good 
wife,  and  the  parsonage  chaise,  their 
means'  of  conveyance,  the  box  under 
the  seat  was  well  stocked.  His 
opinion  was  authority  on  all  sub- 
jects with  very  many  of  the  peo- 
ple, some  regarding  him  as  having  a 
range  of  vision  beyond  this  life. 

With  such  tangible  evidence  of  re- 
gard and  affection  as  the  minister  was 
ever  receiving,  and  particularly  on 
Thanksgiving,  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  his  best  when  on  Thanks- 
giving day  he  discussed  secular 
themes  from  the  pulpit,  a  thing  which 
custom  did  not  allow  on  other  days. 
A  sermon  of  a  full  hour  satisfied  the 
people  that  they  had  their  money's 
worth,  and  they  separated  in  haste  to 
their  several  homes  to  partake  of  gen- 
uine New  England  Thanksgiving 
feasts. 

From  Thanksgiving  to  April  the 
parsonage  was  not  neglected,  and  we 
can  read  between  the  lines  the  grati- 
tude of  the  minister,  while  we  trace 
that  which  his  pen  has  recorded :  "Dea. 
Davis,  a  large  hand  of  pork  and  a  bag 
of  apples;  Mr.  Samuel  Hartwell,  1  tur- 


key" (regretfully  not  fat  enough  for 
Thanksgiving) ;  "Mr.  L.  Lane,  1 
bushel  rye  meal;  Mr.  J.  Webber,  1-2 
bushel  rye  meal"  (best  when  it  is 
newly  ground);  "Mr.  Nathan  Fitch, 
15  3-4  lbs.  pork;  Capt.  Page,  71-2  lbs. 
beef;  Mr.  Hutchinson,  8  lbs.  beef;  Mr. 
Fassett,  7  1-2  lbs.  beef;  Mr.  Davis,  14 
1-2  lbs.  pork  and  3  fowls;  Mr.  Con- 
verse and  Mr.  Glezen,  2  bushels  rye; 
Esq.  Reed,  20  3-4  lbs.  pork;  Mr. 
Glezen,  12  lbs.  pork;  Mr.  Wright,  10 
lbs.  pork;  Mr.  Fitch,  veal,  15  lbs.;  Mr. 
O.  Reed,  pork;  Mr.  Page,  a  quarter 
pork;  Mrs.  Fitch,  1  lb.  butter."  The 
season  for  pig  killing  in  the  town  was 
a  trying  one  for  the  digestion  of  the 
members  of  the  family  at  the  parson- 
age. But  the  daily  rides  on  horse- 
back were  helpful  to  the  minister,  and 
occasionally  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  good  wife,  who  from  her  youth 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  pillion. 
As  the  spring  approached  and  Mr. 
Fitch  slaughtered  his  early  calf,  there 
was  a  most  agreeable  change  in  diet, 
from  pork  to  veal,  at  the  parsonage. 

The  winter  months  were  pleasantly 
anticipated  by  the  young  men,  for 
then  came  the  wood-cutting  at  the  par- 
sonage. This  afforded  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  their  appreciation  of 
their  minister,  before  they  had  set  up 
homes  for  themselves,  when  they  were 
expected  to  share  their  income  with 
the  pastor.  The  wood,  twenty  cords,  a 
part  of  the  annual  salary  paid  by  the 
town,  was  supplied  by  the  one  who  at 
vendue  had  agreed  to  furnish  it  at  the 
lowest  price.  When  piled  in  the  yard 
it  was  officially  surveyed,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  "wood  cutting"  was 
made  in  public.  It  was  the  one  occa- 
sion of  the  year,  remembered  and 
talked  of  by  all  who  participated.  The 
hard  fisted,  broad  shouldered  young 
men  came  up  from  every  farm.  They 
had  neither  saw  buck  nor  hand  saw, 
for  these  were  not  in  common  use,  but 
some  brought  the  great  cross-cut  saw 
that  required  two,  one  at  each  end,  and 
each  was  supplied  with  an  axe  freshly 
ground  and  ready  for  the  minister's 
service.    What  competition  was  there, 
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and  how  rapidly  the  great  logs  were 
put  into  pieces  of  the  right  size  for 
the  hearth ! 

This  was  the  day  for  the  store  keep- 
er's annual  donation;  and  he  never 
failed  to  make  his  record,  by  sending 
a  full  gallon  of  his  best  rum.  This 
was  well  seasoned  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  fixings  at  the  hand  of  the  minister, 
and  freely  distributed  by  Peter  Trott, 
the  black  man,  who  occupied  a  very 
important  position  on  all  public  days, 
such  as  that  of  the  wood  cutting.  No 
sooner  were  the  axes  set  at  work  than 
the  frying  pan  was  brought  into  ser- 
vice by  the  minister's  wife  or  one  of 
his  helpers,  and  rye  pan  cakes  were 
made  ready  for  early  lunch.  These 
with  cheese  from  various  homes,  and 
some  perchance  of  Mrs.  Stearns'  own 
manufacture,  found  ready  market  as 
Peter  made  his  rounds  among  the 
busy  workers.  The  approving  smile 
of  the  minister  was  helpful,  and  the 
day  was  one  of  rare  and  pleasant 
memories. 

April  and  May  were  busy  months 
with  the  farmers;  but  the  parsonage 
larder  was  not  forgotten — as  we  may 
conclude  from  the  record:  "Capt. 
Page,  i  leg  veal,  John  Reed,  Jr.,  5  lbs. 
pork,  Mr.  S.  Hartwell,  1  doz.  sausages, 
a  cheese,  and  2  lbs.  butter,  Deacon 
Davis,  1  lb.  butter,  7  lbs.  pork,  doz. 
eggs,  Mr.  B.  Bacon,  1  lb.  butter,  and 
cheese,  Esq.  Reed,  1  cheese,  Mr. 
Wright,  10  lbs.  pork,  Stephen  Lane, 
leg  of  pork,  S.  Hartwell,  pork,  15  lbs., 
Moses  Abbott,  pork,  Capt.  Webber, 
butter,  12  veal,  Esq.  Reed,  a  day's 
work,  oxen  and  plough,  and  a  half  a 
day's  work  of  himself." 

The  minister,  on  this,  his  second 
spring  at  the  parsonage,  had  con- 
cluded to  break  up  some  ground  and 
go  into  farming  in  a  more  creditable 


manner.  For  this  work  an  ox-team 
was  needed,  and  no  one  was  better 
equipped  for  this  service  than  his 
neighbor,  "Esq.  Reed."  The  service 
was  duly  appreciated  by  the  pastor, 
and  entered  in  his  journal  with  other 
donations. 

But  the  minister  did  not  always  de- 
pend upon  his  parishioners  for  an  ox- 
team.  He  soon  began  to  raise  his  own 
cattle,  and  the  training  of  steers  was  a 
part  of  the  pastime  of  Peter,  an  expert 
in  that  line  of  husbandry. 

Following  the  record  of  Mr.  Reed's 
donation  is  that  of  "Moses  Abbott,  Jr., 
a  quantity  of  sauce,  Oliver  Reed,  1 
bushel  rye,  Wm.  Page,  1  quarter  of 
veal,  17  lbs.,  Mr.  Wright,  a  spare  rib 
of  pork,  Esq.  Reed,  10  lbs.  of  pork 
and  a  calf  harslet,  Esq.  Reed,  1  day's 
work  of  oxen,  Mr.  John  Reed,  Jr.,  1 
day's  work  with  himself  and  cart." 

We  may  infer  that  the  Reed  family 
succeeded  in  starting  a  garden  for  the 
minister  so  that  he  no  longer  needed 
the  contributions  of  "green  sauce." 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  want  for 
anything  during  his  forty  years  of  ser- 
vice in  Bedford,  although  time 
wrought  many  changes  during  the 
ministry.  People  began  to  do  more  of 
their  own  thinking  on  all  themes,  es- 
pecially that  of  theology,  and  assumed 
the  right  of  deciding  for  themselves  on 
many  questions  previously  left  for  the 
minister  to  settle.  Traditions  of  the 
old  time  life  in  parsonage  and  parish 
linger  with  the  descendants  of  minister 
and  people,  while  the  customs  long 
gone  by  are  brought  vividly  to  mind 
by  treasures  that  once  had  a  place  in 
study,  parlor,  kitchen  or  dairy,  or  on 
the  farm  when  the  minister  and  his 
wife  did  their  part  most  faithfully  and 
maintained  their  dignity  to  the  end  of 
life. 


OLD    PLANTATION    HYMNS. 

By  William  E.  Barton,  D.  D. 


ONE  of  the  most  genuine  surprises 
ever  given  to  lovers  of  music  oc- 
curred in  1871,  when  a  company 
of  students  from  Fisk  University 
started  North,  to  earn  money  for  that 
school  by  singing  the  plantation 
hymns  of  their  parents.  When  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  admitted  them  to  Ply- 
mouth Church,  the  papers  had  not  a 
little  to  say  in  a  joking  way  of  "Beech- 
er's  Negro  Minstrels."  To  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody,  the  moderate  suc- 
cess for  which  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme  had  hoped  and  the  dismal  fail- 
ure which  the  beginnings  of  the  enter- 
prise prophesied  were  both  forgotten 
in  a  most  brilliant  campaign  upon  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  resulting  in  the 
building  of  Jubilee  Hall  and  in  the 
publication  of  the  "Jubilee  Songs,"  by 
voice  and  press,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  known  and  even  beyond. 
The  story  of  these  negro  boys  and 
girls  singing  their  quaint,  weird  songs 
before  crowned  heads  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance. The  continued  popularity  of 
the  airs  then  first  introduced  is  at- 
tested by  their  use  at  all  manner  of  oc- 
casions, from  funerals  to  yachting  par- 
ties, and  their  republication  in  all  man- 
ner of  books,  from  collections  of  Sun- 
day School  melodies  to  books  of  college 
songs.  Whatever  the  critic  may  say 
about  them, — and  what  he  says  is  usu- 
ally divided  between  praise  and  aston- 
ishment,—  there  is  no  denying  their 
power.  Many  of  us  have  seen  great 
congregations  swayed  by  them  as  a 
field  of  grain  before  the  wind.  Dvorak 
calls  their  tunes  our  only  characteris- 
tic American  music,  and  his  suite 
based  on  their  airs  is  well  known.  To 
critics  and  to  common  people  they  are 
alike  enjoyable. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  danger  that 
we  shall  not  discover  many  of  these 
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songs  not  already  familiar.  The  grow- 
ing conditions  among  the  negroes  are 
unfavorable  to  the  making  of  new 
songs,  and  the  ground  has  been  pretty 
well  hunted  over  for  the  old  ones.  It 
would  be  a  thing  quite  worth  while  to 
discover  a  new  or  old  one  as  sweet  as 
"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,"  or  as  quaint 
as  "Turn  back  Pharaoh's  army,"  or  as 
pathetic  and  powerful  as  "Steal  away." 
If  anyone  knows  any  such,  he  ought 
to  see  that  they  are  preserved,  both 
words  and  music. 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  live 
in  the  South  from  1880  till  1887,  and 
to  come  into  contact  with  a  good  many 
kinds  of  people.  During  the  earlier 
years  especially  he  made  careful 
records  of  most  that  interested  him, 
and  he  supplemented  these  records  as 
the  years  went  by  with  whatever  came 
in  his  way.  One  of  the  things  which 
never  was  allowed  to  escape  was  an 
odd  song,  secular  or  religious;  and 
wherever  possible  the  quaint  air  as 
well  as  the  words  was  written  down 
at  the  time.  These  have  waited  for 
eleven  years,  and  it  is  time  that  they 
were  printed  if  they  are  to  appear  at 
all.  It  is  possible  that  some  have  been 
printed  already;  but  even  if  so,  the 
variations  will  be  of  interest.  The 
most  of  them,  however,  are  probably 
new  to  almost  all  who  will  see  them 
here,  and  many,  I  am  confident,  have 
never  been  printed  or  even  written  be- 
fore. 

Conspicuous  among  the  religious 
songs  of  the  colored  people,  as  of  the 
white  people  in  the  Cumberland 
Mountains,  is  the  large  group  of 
"Family  Songs,"  in  which  the  chief  or 
only  variation  in  the  successive  stan- 
zas is  the  substitution  of  "father," 
"mother,"  or  other  relative  in  order. 
One  of  the  most  unique  of  these  is, 
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HOWDY,   HOWDY  ! 


DOWN   IN   THE  VALLEY   TO  PRAY. 
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An'  a  how- dy,how-dy  broth-er,  An'    a 
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how  -  dy  how  -  dy    do  ?     M  -  m   -  m  -  m  -  m  ! 
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An'    I        do      might-y        well,      An'       I 
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thank  God     too  !    M  -  m    -    in   -  m  -  m ! 

This  is  the  entire  hymn,  except  that 
it  goes  on  to  greet,  and  be  greeted  by, 
the  sisters,  mothers,  fathers,  preachers 
and  mourners  of  the  company.  It  is 
a  song  for  the  opening  of  service; 
and  no  type  can  indicate  its  warmth 
and  fervor.  The  "M-m-m-m-m"  is  a 
humming  sound  with  closed  lips. 
Any  one  who  will  close  the  lips  and 
hum  this  sound  will  discern  something 
of  the  perfectly  delicious  expression  of 
the  joy  of  meeting. 

There  are  several  songs  that  tell 
of  going  down  in  the  valley  to  pray. 
The  valley  seems  to  the  colored  Chris- 
tian the  proper  place  for  all  prayer 
save  that  of  ecstatic  fervor;  and  that 
fervor  voices  itself  in  song  rather  than 
in  prayer.  Prayer,  to  the  negro,  was 
so  commonly  associated  with  the 
thought  of  trouble  that  often  had  no 
other  outlet,  that  all  the  drapery  of  the 
valley  seemed  to  fit  its  mental  associa- 
tion.   Sometimes  he  rose  to  sing, 

"When  I  git  up  on  de  mountain  top, 
I'll  shout  an'  shout  and  nebber  stop." 

Or, 
"I'll  praise  de  Lord  an'  nebber  stop!" 

but  this  shout  or  praise  was  either 
song  or  hallelujah  —  it  was  not  com- 
monly prayer.  One  of  these  songs, 
with  a  very  pretty  melody,  is  given 
here. 

The  words  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  song  used  by  the  Jubilee  singers, 
but  the  melodv  is  different. 
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O       brother,  less  go    down, Less  go  down, 
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Less  go  down  !  O        brother,    less  go    down 
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Down      in     the     val    -    ley     to      pray 
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Refrain. 
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crown,  Good    Lord,    show     me    de  way! 


This  song  does  not  usually  follow 
through  the  family  in  order,  but,  being 
in  the  nature  of  an  exhortation,  ad- 
dresses the  "mourners,"  "sinners," 
"seekers,"  etc.  The  "mourners"  of 
these  songs,  it  should  be  remembered, 
are  not  necessarily  those  in  affliction, 
but  those  who  frequent  the  "mourners' 
bench"  and  have  not  yet  "got 
through.''*  Some  of  these  songs  in- 
form these  mourners  that, 

"When  I  was  a  mourner  just  like  you, 
I  prayed  and  prayed  till  I  got  through. 

Not  "till  I  got  through  mourning" 
or  praying,  but  till  that  necessary  in- 
termediate state,  that  limbo  bordering 
upon  regeneration,  was  passed.  A  pe- 
riod of  "mourning"  is  counted  a  pre- 
requisite for  conversion. 

The  music  in  this  piece  is  very  ex- 
pressive. The  word  "down"  has  al- 
ways a  descending  note,  and  in  the 
first  and  third  lines  covers  three  notes, 
re,  do,  la;  the  word  "pray"  falls  as  it 
were  to  its  knees  on  the  dominant  be- 
low and  is  held  for  four  beats. 
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So  many  of  the  negro  songs  are 
solemn  and  in  2:2  or  4:4  time,  that 
when  one  trips  along  in  2  4  time  with 
a  lively  step  it  is  worth  noticing.  One 
of  these,  in  which  the  Christian  way  is 
neither  a  struggle  nor  a  climb,  but  a 
joyous  progress  with  confident  hope, 
and  almost  gleeful  measure,  is 

GOIN'   OVER    ON   DE   UDDAH   SIDE 
OF  JORDAN. 

Refrain. 


TELL   BRUDDAH    LIJAH. 


oth  -  er      side    of      Jor  -    dan,     An'      I'm 

Fine. 


gwine      a  -   way      to      see       my       Lord 


The  b  flat  in  the  fourth  line  is  meant 
to  suggest  a  slight  variation  of  tone 
which  cannot  be  written. 

In  this,  as  in  many  such  songs,  the 
melody  turns  back  to  the  refrain  al- 
most before  the  stanza  is  completed, 
so  that  the  held  "O!"  belongs  almost 
as  much  to  the  end  of  one  line  as  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  The  stanzas 
then  take  up  "my  sister,"  "my 
mother,"  and  other  godly  relatives,  but 
"my  Lord"  is  retained  in  each. 

One  of  the  most  effective  uses  of 
syncopation  which  I  have  ever  heard 
is  in  the  song  "Tell  Bruddah  'Lijah!" 
or  "No  harm!"  Brother  Elijah  is 
probably  the  prophet,  for  there  is  no 
human  character  in  the  Bible  too 
great  to  be  counted  a  "brother,"  and 
some  of  the  allusions  to  "Brer  Jonah" 
and  "Brer  Simon  Peter"  are  as  unex- 
pected as  can  well  be  imagined. 

In  this  hymn  the  explosive  stress 
upon  the  word  "Sinnah"  is  startling; 
and  the  question,  "Ain'  you  tired  of 
sinnin'?"  is  wonderfully  direct. 
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O    Sin-nah  !  Ain  you  tired     of    sin-nin'? 
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Lay      down      you    load 
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ob        hell     An' 
p  Refrain. 
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come     a -long    to    Je  -  sus  ! 
cres.  f 
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No    harm, 


No  harm!  Tell  Bruddah 'Li  -  jah  !    No    harm, 
cres.  p 


No  harm  !  Come  a  -  long    to      Je  -  sus  ! 

2 — O  mourner! 

Ain'  you  tired  ob  mournin'? 
Lay  down  your  load  ob  hell 
An'  come  along  to  Jesus! 

3 — O  Christian! 

Ain'  you  tired  ob  prayin'? 
I've  laid  down  my  load  ob  hell 
An'  come  along  to  Jesus! 

4 — O  preachers! 

Ain'  you  tired  ob  shoutin'? 
I've  laid  down  my  load  of  hell 
An'  walk  de  road  wid  Jesus! 


A  corrupted  version  of  a  Jubilee  song 
is  familiar  to  many  people,  called 
"Sooner  in  de  Morning."  It  should 
not  be  "sooner,"  but  "soon,"  or  early. 
Another  song  with  the  same  burden, 
but  very  different  tune,  I  have  often 
heard  in  meetings  of  colored  people. 
There  is  a  marked  contrast  between 
the  two  parts  of  its  melody,  the  re- 
frain keeping  the  middle  registers, 
and  the  verses  swinging  much  lower, 
beginning  an  octave  below  the  first 
part,  about  middle  C.  It  is  a  major 
melody,  and  moves  almost  entirely  in 
thirds.  The  few  intermediate  tones 
are  quite  as  likely  to  be  accidentals  as 
to  take  other  notes  of  the  diatonic 
scale:  indeed,  the  negro  rarely  sings 
the  seventh  note  true,  to  a  musical  in- 
strument, but  generally  flats  it  more  or 
less  as  in  the  minor  scales.  Fondness 
for  these  slightly  variable  tones  sug- 
gests a  reason  for  the  negro's  love  of 
a  banjo  or  violin. 
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SOON   IN   DE   MORNING. 


Refr, 
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I'm  goin'  up  home  soon    in    de      morn  -  ing, 
D.c.     0    you  -  dah  stands  de  two  tall    an  -    gels, 


goin'      up    home  soon    in      de     morn    -     ing, 
yon  -  dah  stands  de     two  tall  an       -     gels, 
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I'm  goin'      up      home      soon        in         de 
O    yon  -    dah    stands      de         two      tall 

Fine. 
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morn    -    ing,   I'm  goin'     to    live  with  God. 
an       -     gels,  Fmgoifi'    to     live    with  God. 
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I    dun-no  what  my  brother  wants  to  stay  he 
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for !  Stay     here      for !   Stay      here     for !     I 
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dun  -  no      what     my  broth  -  er     wants       to 
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stay    here       for!  I'm  goin' to    live  with  God! 

2 — I  dunno  what  the  sinner  wants  to  stay 
here  for,  etc. 

3 — I  dunno  what  the  preacher  wants  to  stay 
here  for,  etc. 

4 — I  dunno  what  the  deacons  want  to  stay 
here  for,  etc. 

This  song  is  quite  in  line  with  the 
view  of  the  world  which  most  of  these 
hymns  present.  The  world  is  a  wil- 
derness; the  Christian  has  a  hard  time; 
and  heaven  is  his  home.  The  thought 
comes  out  in  "Mighty  Rocky  Road." 
It  is  a  melody  in  2:4  time,  and  trips 
along  over  the  rocks  very  lightly, 
rising  a  full  octave  at  a  flight  at  the 
thought  of  being  "most  done  trabbe- 
lin'. "  It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  twin  birth  of 
these  words  and  notes  fitted  them  to 
each  other. 


MIGHTY   ROCKY   ROAD. 
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1.  Hit's  a  mighty  rocky  road,an'  I'mmos'  done 


trabbelin', Mighty  rocky  road,an'  I'mmos'  done 
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trabbelin', Mighty  rocky  road,an'Fmmos'done 
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trab-belin'.I'se  bound  to  ker-ry   my    soul  to 
zzzarr— H^zs 
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Je-sus,Bound  to  ker-ry    my   soul  to  de  Lord. 

i — Christian's   on   de    road,    an'   he's    mos' 
done  trabbelin',  etc. 

2 — Mourner's   on   de   road,   an'   he's   mos' 
done  trabbelin',  etc. 

3 — Sinner's  on  de  road,  an'  he's  a  long  time 
trabbelin',  etc. 

4 — Dis  a  rough,  rocky  road,  an'  I'm  mos' 
done  trabbelin',  etc. 

The  tune  to  the  last  song  has  a 
swing  not  unlike  the  war-time  melody, 

''Great  big  brick  house,  an'  nobody  libin' 
in't, 
Nobody  libin  in't,  nobody  libin'  in't, 
Great   big  brick   house,   an'   nobody  libin' 
in't, 
Down  in  Alabam," 

to  which  air  are  sung  words  whence  a 
popular  college  song  borrows  the 
lines, 

"Hain't  I  glad  to  git  out  de  wilderness, 
Leaning  on  de  Lamb." 

It  was  in  Alabama,  by  the  way, 
that  I  got  the  song,  "New  Born 
Again,"  whose  rising  and  syncopated 
"Free  grace,  free  grace,  free  grace, 
Sinner/'  make  the  grace  more  ample 
with  each  repetition.  It  has  a  certain 
dignity  combined  with  light  joyous- 
ness  which  our  Gospel  Hymns  often 
strive  for  in  vain.  Indeed,  there  are 
several  things  for  us  to  learn  from 
these  song's. 
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NEW   BORN   AGAIN. 
Refrain. 


Kefrain. 
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Hal  -  le  -    lu  -  jah!  Hal  -    le  -    hi  -  jah! 
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New-born        a  -    gain.  Been    a      long    time 

Fine 
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talk-in', Bout  a   start -in'  on    de    way. 


B.C. 


Free  grace !  Free  grace !  Free  grace,  sin  -  ner ! 

2 — Free    grace!     free    grace!     free    grace, 
brother! 

3 — Free  grace!  free  grace!  free  grace,  sis- 
ter! 

4 — Free    grace!     free    grace!     free    grace, 
mourner! 

Another  song  represents  the  jour- 
ney through  life  in  another  way.  It  is 
not  a  two-step  nor  a  gay  procession, 
but  a 'solemn  yet  confident  march.  It 
is  in  stately  4:4  time,  and  has  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  quiet  but  effective  drum- 
beat on  its  accented  notes. 

WALK   THROUGH    THE  VALLEY 
IN    PEACE 
March  time. 

Refrain. We  will  walk   thro'    the    val    -     ley   in 
1.  Brothers,we'll  walk   thro'  the    val    -     ley,  etc. 
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peace, come    a  -    long,  We    will  walk  thro'  the 


val  -  ley       in     peace.     If       Je    -  sus    Him 
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self      be     our    lead  -  er     then,  we      will 
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walk  thro'  the    val 
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ley        in   peace. 


2 — Sisters,   we'll   walk  through   the   valley, 
etc. 

3 — Peter  done  walked  on  the  water,  etc. 

4 — Daniel  done   walked   through  the  lion's 
den,  etc. 


At  a  meeting  which  I  used  to  attend 
frequently,  one  of  the  leading  singers 
was  Sister  Bemaugh,  who  often 
started  the  tune.  One  night  there 
came  from  another  settlement  a  fa- 
mous singer,  a  man,  who  quite 
usurped  Sister  Bemaugh's  place. 
There  was  no  denying  that  she  felt  it, 
as  he  stood  up  before  the  congrega- 
tion whenever  a  hymn  was  called  for, 
in  a  most  comfortable  frame  of  mind, 
his  head  turned  well  to  the  left  and  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  his  right  hand 
holding  the  tip  of  his  left  ear,  as  he 
sang  song  after  song.  Many  of  the 
songs  were  new  to  the  congre- 
gation, and  were  sung  as  solos,  and  he 
liked  them  none  the  less  on  that  ac- 
count. Several  times  Sister  Bemaugh 
attempted  to  start  a  song;  but  each 
time  he  was  ahead  of  her.  At  first  she 
joined  in  the  singing;  but  at  length,  dis- 
couraged and  displeased,  she  gave  it 
up  and  sat  silent.  The  meeting  held 
late,  and  Sister  Bemaugh,  who  usually 
stayed  to  the  very  end,  prepared  to  go. 
She  got  her  lantern,  which  she  had  left 
in  one  of  the  front  corners,  and  was 
somewhat  ostentatiously  lighting  a 
match,  when  a  hymn  was  called  for,  — 
and  the  visiting  brother  could  think  of 
none.  It  was  Sister  Bemaugh's  oppor- 
tunity. She  quickly  lighted  and 
turned  down  the  wick,  and  began  to 
sing,  "My  good  old  Auntie's  gone 
along" ;  and  all  the  congregation,  fell 
in  with  her.  I  can  see  her  now,  as  in 
the  dimly  lighted  tobacco  barn  where 
the  meeting  was  held  she  stood  hold- 
ing her  lantern  and  singing.  She  was 
slender  and  had  high  cheek  bones,  but 
her  face  was  pleasant,  and  her  voice 
had  a  certain  soul-quality,  with  a  ring 
of  satisfaction.  Almost  every  other 
note  in  the  song  is  chromatic,  and  it 
is  no  small  task  to  sing  it  well;  but 
Sister  Bemaugh  sang  it  to  perfection, 
standing  and  leading,  as  a  woman  does 
not  commonly  do,  —  and  having  sung 
it  to  the  end,  she  went  along. 

If  the  reader  will  pick  out  the  notes 
of  this  song  on  the  piano,  and  then 
sing  it,  swaying  slowly,  I  think  he  will 
like  it. 
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GONE   ALONG. 


My  good  old       aun  -    tie's  gone    a 
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long,  She's  gone      a  -  long,  She's  gone    a 
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long,  My  good  old      aun  -    tie's    gone    a 
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long,  Gone  across  bold    Jor-  dan's  stream. 
Refrain. 


syncopation.  The  word  "cold"  has 
the  accent  of  the  downward  beat,  and 
the  first  syllable  of  "icy"  takes  a  half 
note  in  the  middle  of  the  measure. 
The  surprise  of  the  shock  which  this 
gives  to  the  nerves,  together  with  the 
weird  tune  which  prepares  one  for  any 
uncanny  effect,  is  not  unlike  the  touch 
of  a  cold  hand.  The  effect  is  not  less 
uncanny  in  the  third  line  of  the  refrain, 
in  an  accidental  flat  or  natural  given 
to  the  word  "cryinV  It  is  a  wail  like 
that  of  a  lost  soul. 

COLD,  ICY   HAND. 


i.  O  sin  -ner!  Sin-ner!  you  bet-ter  pray! 

Or  your  soul  be  lost  at  de  jedg-ment     day! 


Thank  God, she's  got  re  -  li-gion,     I      do      be 


lieve,  I    do     be  -  lieve,    I    do     believe. Thank 
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Death  goner  lay  his  cold,  i    -  ry  hand  on   me! 
Death  goner  lay  his  cold,  i    -  cy  hand  on   me! 

Refrain. 


God, she's  got  re  -   li  -  gion,    I      do 


be 
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lieve, Gone    a  -  cross  bold    Jor-dan's  stream. 
-My  good  old  mother's  gone  along. 
-My  good  old  father's  gone  along. 
-My  good  old  brother's  gone  along 
-My  good  old  sister's,  gone  along. 


Cry- in',    O  Lord!  Cry- in',   O      my 

Lord!Cry-in',0  Lord, Death  goner  lay  his 
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cold, 


cy       hand        on        me. 


No  classification  of  negro  hymns  is 
entirely  satisfactory;  but  a  very  large 
class  is  made  up  of  a  refrain  to  which 
is  sung  a  series  of  verses  in  variable 
order,  often  having  no  special  relation 
to  the  refrain.  Many  of  them  are  used 
with  scores  of  different  songs,  and 
never  twice  in  the'  same  order.  Some 
present  a  slight  variation  in  the  re- 
frain, but  have  a  uniform  response. 
Of  these  I  have  a  large  number.  One 
very  rare  one,  and  one  that  I  count 
among  the  best,  is  "Cold  Icy  Hand." 
The  burden  of  the  song  is  the  re- 
sponse, "Death  goner  lay  his  cold  icy 
hand  on  me."  An  indescribable  effect 
is  coven   to  the  "cold  icv  hand"  bv  a 


2 — O,  sinner,  you  be  careful  how  you  walk 

on  de  cross, — 
Or  your    foot   may   slip    an'   you'    soul  be 

ios'. 

In  all  these  hymns  the  notes  must 
adjust  themselves  to  variations  in  me- 
ter. The  words  of  successive  stanzas 
vary  in  length,  and  the  notes  must  be 
varied  also.  In  writing  the  notes  one 
has  to  compromise.  In  singing,  they 
must  be  adjusted  to  the  different 
verses,  as: 
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I.  O     sin  -  ner!  Sin  -  ner!  you   bet  -  ter  pray  ! 
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2.  O  sinner. you  be  careful  how  you  walk  on  the  cross. 
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The  foregoing  song  uses  principally 
stanzas  that  have  reference  to  death, 
and  contain  a  warning;  but  among  a 
great  collection  of  them  there  is  no 
certain  order.  Several  hymns  in  com- 
mon use  furnish  couplets  for  this  pur- 
pose, —  most  of  all,  "Jesus  my  all  to 
heaven  is  gone."  Other  hymns  are 
used.  I  have  the  music  —  strikingly 
like  that  of  one  of  our  college  songs  — 
of  one  hymn  which  uses  half  a  stanza 
of  "Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross?"  and 
it  is  quite  effective  used  in  this  way, 
with  the  question  of  the  first  half  un- 
answered. It  is  one  of.  the  few  negro 
hymns  which  requires  a  bass  clef.  The 
body  of  the  hymn  is  sung  in  unison 
—  the  response  being  sung  in  bass  and 
all  accordant  parts. 

In  the  published  Jubilee  songs,  the 
harmony  has  been  added  for  piano  and 
quartette;  but  it  is  rarely  found  in  ne- 
gro songs. 

SOLDIER  OF  THE  CROSS. 
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Am    I      a  soldier  of  the    cross?               Am 
of  the  cross? 
1^ 1^ i 
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I      a    sol-dier  of    the  cross?  Am 

of  the  cross? 

P>        [N | J 


I 


I  a  soldier  of  thecross?A  follow'rof  the  Lam!)? 
____ p_*_*_^  _| — !_____ JV — #.-J^_^.  -..„ 


i — Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross, 
A  follower  of  the  Lamb? 

2 — Must  I  be  carried  to  the  skies 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease? 

3 — Are  there  no  foes  for  me  to  face, 
Must  I  not  stem  the  flood? 

4 — Sure  I  must  fight  if  I  would  reign, 
Increase  my  courage,  Lord. 


In  this  particular  song  there  is  no 
refrain,  the  lines  being  repeated 
several  times  to  make  up  a  stanza  out 
of  half  of  one.  Another  hymn,  which 
is  sung  also  by  the  white  people  of  the 
Cumberland  Mountains,  takes  the 
hymn  "Did  Christ  o'er  sinners  weep," 
and  fits  to  its  stanzas  a  refrain: 

"This  world  is  not  my  home, 
This  world  is  not  my  home; 
This  world's  a  howling  wilderness 
This  world  is  not  my  home." 

THIS   WORLD  IS   NOT   MY   HOME. 


Refrain 


world  is     not    my    home, This  world's  a  howling 

Fine 


:^t=^t=^Jz=g: 
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wil-der-  ness,  This  world  is     not    my    home. 


:.  Did  Christ  o'er    sin  -  ners        weep?       And 


shall  our  cheeks  be    dry  ?  Let  floods  of  pen  -  i    - 

B.C. 


ten  -  tial  grief  Burst  forth  from  ev  -'ry      eye. 

2 — The  Son  of  God  in  tears 

The  wondering  angels  see. 
Be  thou  astonished,  O  my  soul, 
He  shed  those  drops  for  thee. 

The  melody  above  is  smooth,  flow- 
ing and  restful,  and  while  sad  is  not 
hopeless.  It  sounds  well  with  the 
words  to  which  it  is  wedded. 

I  have  one  song  which  starts  in  with 
an  introduction  which  has  little  to  do 
either  in  words  or  music  with  what 
follows  and  which  belongs  only  to  the 
opening  stanza,  or  rather  to  the  first 
use  of  the  refrain.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
recitative  which  precedes  a  formal 
movement,  and  with  change  of  tempo. 
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HEAVEN    BELLS   RINGIN'   IN   MY   SOUL. 


SWEET   HEAVEN. 


Recitative. 


ii^Slir 


No -bod  -y    knows    who       I        am, 


£S=i=^fe| 


who      I        be         till     de  com  -  in'    day. 
Refrain.  {Twice  as  fast.) 


? ^^*~F^ es< F* e 
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O    de  heav'n  bells  ring-in' !  De   sing -sol- 


;^£=^i|a 


sing-in'!  Heav'nbells  a  -  ringin'    in  my  soul! 


;1I=3=I=F 
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Gwine    a  -  way      to      see      my    Je  -   sus, 


~-*—t:<£> t[ 


Gwine     a  -  way       to      see        my       Lord. 


52=2fc 


O     de  heav'n  bells  ring-in'!    De  sing  -  sol 


sing-in'!  Heav'n  bells  a-  ring-in'  in  my  soul! 

--U--L 


1 


;^ig 


'       (  Walked    a  -  round  from  door       to      door, 
'  (  What       to      do  I       did       not    know, 


t=3^E 
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Heav'n  bells    a  -  ring'-in'      in      my    soul! 
Heav'n  bells    a  -  ring'-in'      in      my  soul! 

2 — I'm  a-comin'  to  de  Lord,  I'm  a-comirT 
up  too, 

Heaven  bells  ringin'  in  my  soul; 
I'm  comin'  to  de  Lord  till  heaven  I  view, 

Heaven  bells  ringin'  in  my  soul. 

3 — Heaven  is  a  high  an'  a  lofty  place, 
Heaven  bells  ringin'  in  my  soul; 

But   you   can't   git    dar   ef   you   hain't    got 
grace, 
Heaven  bells  ringin') in  my  soul. 

Some  of  these  refrains  are  litttle 
more  than  reiterated  ejaculations,  the 
monotony  of  which  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved by  the  variable  character  of  the 
couplets  which  make  up  the  stanzas. 


Refrain. 

3E 
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*^         Oh,  sweet   heav  -  en!  Oh,  sweet    heav-en! 
O  sweet  heav  -  en ! But  how  I  long  to  be  there. 


j  Some  people  think  that  I    have  no  grace. But 
*•  (     I'll    see      my  Si     ' 


Sav-iour  face  to    face;  Lord, 
D.C. 


how         I      long        to        be        there . 
how         I      long        to        be        there. 

2 — I  have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life, 
And  how  I  long  to  be  there! 
With  them  that  fought  my  Jesus'  right, 
And  how  I  long  to  be  there! 

3 — The  grace  of  God  do  reign  so  sweet, 
And  how  I  long  to  be  there! 
It  spread  abroad,  both  home  and  abroad, 
Lord,  how  I  long  to  be  there! 

4 — The  tallest  tree  in  paradise, 

Lord,  how  I  long  to  be  there! 
The  Christian  calls  it  the  tree  of  life, 
O,  how  I  long  to  be  there! 

5 — If  you  get  there  before  I  do, 
O,  how  I  long  to  be  there! 
Look  out  for  me,  I'm  coming  too, 
O,  how  I  long  to  be  there! 


In  much  of  our  modern  preaching 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  from  the  life 
to  come  to  that  which  now  is;  and 
sometimes  good  advice  about  diet  and 
hygiene,  and  of  righteousness  as  tend- 
ing to  longevity  hold  the  place  once 
given  to  immortality.  It  is  not  so  in 
plantation  theology.  The  thought  of 
heaven  is  constantly  to  the  fore. 

The  resurrection  is  a  favorite  theme 
in  these  songs,  and  its  figures  are  well 
supplied  by  Ezekiel's  vision.  Among 
them  is  one  that  is  very  simple  in  its 
movement,  starting  with  plain  quarter 
notes  in  4:4  movement,  but  growing 
irregular  in  the  refrain,  and  using  with 
effect  a  syncopation  on,  "An'  a  Lawd," 
and  bringing  in  a  strong  upward  swing 
on  the  long  first  syllable  of  "mawn- 
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DESE  DRY   BONES   OF  MINE. 


HARD    TO    RISE   AGAIN. 


mm 
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What  kind  of    shoes  is    dem  you    wear  ? 
Dat    you   may  walk  up-  on     de      air, 


£=£=§■: 
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Come     to-ged-der    in      de      mawn  -  in'. 
Come     to-ged-der    in      de      mawn  -  in'. 


Refrain. 


An'  a  Lawd,dese  dry  bones  of  mine. 


Isilii 


Shall  come    to-ged-der    in    de    mawn -in'. 

2 — If  you  get  dah  befo'  I  do, 

Come  togeddah  in  de  mawnin' ! 

Look  out  for  me,  I'm  comin'  too, 

Come  togeddah  in  de  mawnin' ! 

The  ease  with  which  this  rising  is  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  world  to  come, 
has  its  contrast  in  a  song  of  rising  in 
the  present  life.  Here  Satan  appears, 
and  is  a  familiar  figure  in  negro  songs. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  he  is  a  very 
real  and  terrible  personage,  there  is 
always  a  lively,  almost  mirthful  sug- 
gestion in  the  mention  of  his  name. 
The  melody  of  this  song  could  not  be 
wedded  to  a  very  serious  line  of 
thought.  The  singers  appear  to  feel 
little  troubled  over  Satan's  easy  ad- 
vantage, but  cheerfully  throw  upon 
him  the  responsibility  for  the  difficulty 
of  their  earthly  rising. 

The  personality  of  Satan  is,  there- 
fore, at  once  a  terror  and  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  negro.  The  place 
he  holds  in  negro  theology  is  not  un- 
like that  which  he  occupied  in  the 
miracle  plays  of  the  middle  ages. 

There  seems  an  inherent  tendency 
to  insincerity  in  negro  demonology. 
Satan  is  a  decided  convenience.  It  is 
always  possible  to  load  upon  him  what 
else  must  be  a  weight  upon  the  con- 
science. That  Satan  holds  the  sinner 
responsible  for  this  has  its  compensa- 
tion again  in  the  fact  that  Satan  him- 
self is  to  be  dethroned. 


Refrain 


O     Sa  -  tan  comes  like  a       bu-sy    ole  man, 
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Hal  -  ly,    O      hal-  ly,    O      hal  -  le  -  lu 
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He  gets  you  down  at  de    foot-y    of   de  hill, 

1  r         r  fir 


Hal  -ly,    O       hal-ly,    O      hal  -  le  -  lu! 


*= .-SE31 
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He  gets  you  down  at      de    foot-y  of  de  hill, 
n                                                                      Fine. 

— jtf~~k 1 »: 1 

1 

Hard        to        rise 


gam. 
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Je  -  sus,    my     all       to    heaven  is    gone, 
He  whom   I        fix     my  hopes,  up  -  on, 
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Hal  -  ly,    O      hal  -  ly,    O      hal  -    le  -  lu  ! 
Hal-ly,    O      hal-ly,    O      hal  -    le  -  lu  I 


He  whom   I       fix     my    hopej 

up 

on, 
D.C. 
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Hard        to"       rise 


gam. 


2 — Dis  is  de  way  I  long  have  sought 
Hard  to  rise  again! 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not 
Hard  to  rise  again! 

3 — De  debbil  is  a  liar  and  a  conjurer,  too, 
An'  ef  you  don't  mind  he'll  conjure  you. 

4 — Oh,  Satan  he's  a  snake  in  de  grass, 

An'  ef  you  don't  mind,  he'll  git  you  at 
last. 

One  song  is  satisfied  to  snatch  a 
single  line  from  any  convenient  hymn, 
and  pair  it  with  one  of  its  own  in  the 
refrain,  while  borrowing  couplets  right 
and  left  for  the  stanzas. 
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I   WANT   TO    DIE   A-SHOUTING. 


Refrain. 


El^Z*fe£3=* 


A  -    maz-ing  grace, how  sweet  the  sound! I 


^e 


want         to        die  a  -    shout 


ing! 


i^=l 


I 

want    to     feel   my  Saviour  near,  When 
Fine. 

;  S 
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soul        and      bod     -    y's        part    -      ins 


He    whom    I      fix    my  hopes  up-on,     I 


B.C. 


While  the  fitting  together  of  coup- 
lets and  refrains  almost  at  random 
leads  to  some  odd  and  incongruous 
combinations,  upon  the  whole  one  is 
surprised  to  find  with  what  good  taste 
the  mosaic  is  made,  especially  when 
the  singing  is  led  by  an  old-time  leader 
with  a  wide  range  of  couplets  to  choose 
from.  Some  of  these  men  when  con- 
fronted by  an  inquirer  with  note  book 
and  pencil  can  hardly  recall  half  a 
dozen  of  these  stanzas;  but  in  the  fer- 
vor of  their  worship  they  not  only  re- 
member them  by  the  score,  but  by  a 
sort  of  instinct  rather  than  taste  or 
judgment  fit  together  words  from  dif- 
ferent sources  without  a  second's  re- 
flection or  hesitation.  It  comes  to  pass 
sometimes  that  the  words  of  a  certain 
hymn  attach  themselves  to  a  given  re- 
frain so  that  one  rarely  hears  them 
separately.  Here  is  one  which  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  except 
with  "Jerusalem,  my  happy  home." 

COMFORT  IN   HEAVEN. 

Refrain. 


want       to  die 


shout    -    inar! 


2— -Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  cross? 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
I  want  to  feel  my  Saviour  near, 
When  soul  and  body's  parting. 
Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone? 

I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
No,  there's  a  cross  for  every  one, 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 


3 — Oh,  Jesus  loves  the  sinner-man, 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
I  want  to  feel  my  Saviour  near, 
When  soul  and  body's  parting. 
I'm  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down, 

I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
But  still  my  soul  is  Canaan  bound, 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 


4 — Oh,  sinners,  turn,  why  will  ye  die? 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
I  want  to  feel  my  Saviour  near, 
When  soul  and  body's  parting. 
Then  here's  my  heart  and  here's  my  hand 

I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 
To  meet  you  in  the  glory  land, 
I  want  to  die  a-shouting! 


(  There's  a    com  -  fort    in    heav-en,  And      I 
I  There's  a    glo    -    ry     in    heav-en,  And     a 


feel  it    in  my  soul,  O    glo- ry  hal-le-  lu-jah  ! 
glo-ry   in  my  soul,  O    glo-ry  hal-le -lu-jah! 


3SE 
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Je    -    ru-sa-lem,  my  hap  -  py  home, Name 
When  shall  my  la-  borshave  an     end?  Thy 


—\=z-p 
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ev-  er  dear  to  me,    O  glo-ry  hal-le- lu-jah! 
joys  when  shall  I  see,  O  glo-ry  hal-le -lu-  jah! 


While  a  majority  of  the  negro  melo- 
dies are  in  minor  keys,  the  use  of  the 
major  is  far  from  being  unusual,  and 
is  often  very  striking.  A  song  called 
"Wake  up,  children"  is  of  this  charac- 
ter. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  appropriate  musical  setting  for 
the  opening  words,  or  a  clearer, 
heartier  call  to  awaken. 


m^i 


WAKE   UP,  CHILDREN 
Refrain. 
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A  good,  ringing,  hortatory  hymn  is 
entitled 


COME  ALONG. 


0    wake  up,chil-dren.wake  up !     0     a 
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O       wake    up,      chil  -  dren, 


■t=t 


wakeup!   And  I  will  serve  that  liv-ingGod. 
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Old    Sa- tan  tho't  he  had  me  fast, And  I 
But  thank  the  LordJ'mfreeat  last, And  I 
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will    serve       that      liv   -  ing     God. 

2 — Old  Satan  wears  de  hypocrite's  shoe, 
And  I  will  serve  that  living  God! 

And  if  you  don't  mind  he'll  slip  it  onto  you, 
And  I  will  serve  that  living  God! 

The  joys  of  heaven,  prominent 
among  which  is  its  music,  afford  mate- 
rial for  several  songs. 

I  WANT   TO   GO   WHERE  JESUS   IS. 
Refrain. 
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I      want   to       go  where  Je  -  sus     is,    To 

Fine. 


:» 
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play     up  -  on     the      gol    -    den       harp 


bS 
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To  play  up- on  the    gol  -  den     harp,     .     .    . 
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To    play   up- on    the     gol-   den      harp. 
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Je  -  sus,    my     all,    to  heav'n  is    gone,  To 
He  whom  I         fix    my  hopes  up  -  on,   To 


tS  : 


play  up  -  on    the      gol     -     den  harp. 


Refrain. 


mm 
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Come  a  -  long,  come  a  -  long,    I       am 


=1 


sor  -    ry        for        to        leave        you, 
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On     the    road  to'     heav-en,    come, 
Fine.   > — > 
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friends,  will  you  go  ?       I 


was       but 
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young  when    I  be    -     gun,      And 


now      my      race      is        near  -  ly        run. 

A  cheerful  song,  with  a  strong 
major  melody  is  "Down  by  the  River." 
The  Baptists  use  it  at  immersion;  but 
it  is  not  confined  to  such  occasions. 


DOWN  BY   THE   RIVER. 
Refrain. 
h-4-~-*- 
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Yes,we'll  gain  this  world, Down  by  the  riv  -er, 

Fine. 


1 
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We'll  gain  this  world, Down  by  the  riv  -  er-side. 
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i.  And    if  those  mourner's  would  be  -  lieve, 


fc=t=t 
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Down  by  the  riv-er,      The    gift    of    life  they 

D.C. 
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would  re    -  ceive,      Down  by    the  riv-er- side. 

2 — When  I  was  a  mourner,  just  like  you, 
I  mourned  and  mourned  till  I  got  through. 
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THE   WINTER   SOON    BE   OVER. 
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O    the    win  -  ter,       the  win  -  ter. 


the 


Many  songs  have  a  line  three  times  1  used  sometimes  to  preach  in  a  lit- 

repeated,  with  a  fourth  but  little  tie  church  built  by  the  colored  people, 
changed,  and  thus  build  a  song  out  of  the  result  of  no  small  sacrifice  and 
meagre  material;  but  the  tunes  are  hard  work.  Besides  the  long  Sunday 
usually  distinct.  A  very  good  one  of  services,  held  on  stated  Sundays  once 
this  sort,  and  with  a  good  tune,  is  a   month  and  whenever  they   had  a 

preacher,  they  had  innumerable  night 
meetings  at  "early  candle-lighting." 
For  a  bell  they  had  a  discarded  circu- 
lar saw  from  the  saw  mill,  fastened  to  a 
tree  before  the  door;  and  when  I  came 
in  Uncle  Joe  would  say:  "Here  comes 
Mistah  Bahton  now;  I'll  go  out  an' 
knock  on  de  saw."  The  saw  was  a 
very  good  church  bell,  and  brought 
the  people  straggling  in  from  all 
about.  We  would  spend  some  time 
singing  while  they  gathered.  The 
young  people  wanted  book  hymns,  and 
had  their  way  in  part;  but  the  older 
people  were  pleased  that  I  liked  the 
others,  and  I  got  many  of  them  in 
written  form.  One  that  was  often 
sung  in  those  meetings  was  "Pray 
On."  It  is  a  hymn  with  a  fixed  re- 
frain and  variable  stanzas,  and  is  also 
a  familv  hvmn. 


win  -  ter    soon      be 
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ver,      chil  -  len. 
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The    win    -     ter,       the     win  -    ter, 


the 
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win-    ter    soon      be        o    -    ver,     chil  -  len, 


The  win 


ter,        the     win 


ter,      the 
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win  -  ter    soon      be       o    -    ver,     chil  -  len, 


PRAY   ON. 
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Refrain. 


And  we'll  all        i 


and 


go. 
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Pray     on,broth-ers,     O    hal  -  ly  -  hal-le 


i.  Them  Metho-dists  and  Bap-tists    can't     a  - 
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gree,  And  we'll  all 


rise       and       go. 


jah!        Pray      on.  broth- ers,       It 
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An'        stop    you  long  tongue  from  tell  -  ing 

lies, And  we'll  all         a  -    rise       and       go. 

2 — Oh,  may  1  tell  to  sinners  round 
What  a  Saviour  1  have  found. 
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ain't  too    late 
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late.     i.  I   washed  my 
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head 


in     the    mid    -  night     dew 
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The  morn-ing       stars    a         wit  -  ness,  too. 


3 — Oh,  may  I  tell  to  sisters  all, 

Stop  your  tongue  from  telling  lie: 


2 — If  you  get  there  before  I  do, 
just  tell  them  I  am  coming  too. 


4 — Sing  glory,  glory,  glory  to  the  Lamb, 
I  have  held  his  bleeding  hand. 


3 — There  grows  a  tree  in  Paradise, 

The  Christian  calls  it  the  tree  of  life. 
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There  was  a  great  revival  in  the  to- 
bacco barn,  and  the  meeting's  contin- 
ued late  into  the  night.  They  were 
late  in  beginning,  for  those  who  at- 
tended were  working  people,  and  the 
"early  candle  lighting"  proved  very 
late  for  a  start.  However,  those  who 
came  first  sang,  and  there  was  some- 
thing going  on  some  nights  from  dusk 
till  nearly  daylight;  for  on  the  even- 
ings when  there  was  a  good  benchful 
of  tough  old  "mourners"  who  had 
been  there  once  a  year  or  so  for  a  long 
time,  there  was  a  siege.  The  faithful 
called  it  "marching  round  Jericho," 
when,  clearing  the  benches  away,  they 
marched  round  and  round  the  mourn- 
ers' bench  singing  and  stopping  at  in- 
tervals for  prayer  or  to  shout  out,  "Be- 
lieve, mourners!"  Thomas  Hughes, 
the  genial  author  of  "Tom  Brown," 
was  making  his  last  visit  to  this  coun- 
try at  the  time,  and  had  never  been 
at  such  a  meeting.  He  made  me  a 
brief  visit,  and  I  took  him  there.  He 
was  a  reverent  and  interested  specta- 
tor, seeing  the  real  spirit  of  worship 
that  underlay  some  of  the  odd  pro- 
ceedings, and  also  having  an  eye  to  all 
that  was  new  to  him  in  the  situation. 

During  this  long  revival,  which 
lasted  a  good  many  weeks,  a  bright 
young  lady  lay  dying  of  consumption 
in  the  large  house  on  the  hill.  As  she 
lay  at  night  near  her  open  window 
she  enjoyed  hearing  the  colored  people 
sing,  and  there  was  one  hymn  that 
touched  her  heart  with  its  sweetness 
and  pathos.  As  she  felt  her  own  time 
"drawing  near"  and  began  to  listen 
for  the  "charming  bells,"  this  hymn 
grew  more  dear  to  her;  and  as  the 
colored  people  came  to  know  that  she 
cared  for  it,  they  grew  accustomed  to 
singing  it  each  night,  with  all  its  stan- 
zas, for  her  benefit. 

Night  after  night  I  heard  this  song, 
— an  invitation  to  the  sinner,  a  glad 
anticipation  of  heaven,  and  a  salute 
from  the  humble  but  kind  hearted 
worshipers  as  they  closed  their  meet- 
ing in  the  tobacco  barn,  to  the  dying 
girl  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  who 
listened  nightly  for  this  greeting. 


DEM   CHARMING   BELLS. 
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i.  Come    a-    long,    my    broth  -  er,  come    a- 
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long,  For  your  time  is  drawing  near;  And  the 
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an  -  gels  say  there's  nothing  to   do,  But  to 

Refrain. 
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ng  them  charming  bells. Lord, I'm    al  -    most 


home!  I'm  almost  home!  Lord, I'm    al  -  most 


home,    For     to      ring  them  charming  bells  ! 

2 — Come  along,  my  sister,  etc. 
3 — Come  along,  my  preacher,  etc. 
4 — Come  along,  my  deacon,  etc. 
5 — Come  along,  po'  mourner,  etc. 
6 — Come  along,  O  sinner,  etc. 
7 — Come  along,  Sister  Mary,  etc. 
8 — Come  along,  Sister  Martha,  etc. 
9 — Come  along,  Brother  'Lijah,  etc. 
io — Come  along,  true  believer,  etc. 

As  cold  weather  came  on,  she 
passed  away,  and  we  sent  her  body  to 
the  Northern  home  whence  she  had 
come  too  late.  We  had  a  simple  little 
service  in  the  chapel,  and  a  company 
of  the  colored  people  sang  the  clear, 
bell-like  notes  of  the  song,  which  ever 
since  has  seemed  to  me  most  beautiful, 
wth  its  ringing,  confident,  hopeful  and 
inspiring  words, — 

"Lord,  I'm  almost  home, 
I'm  almost  home! 
Lord,  I'm  almost  home, 

For  to  ring  dem  charming  bells." 
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The  negro  hymns  seldom  make  al- 
lusion to  the  Bible  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration. They  prefer  "heart  re- 
ligion" to  "book  religion."  In  some 
places  where  an  ordinary  hymn  would 
strengthen  assurance  by  a  promise  of 
God  in  Holy  Scripture,  the  negro  ap- 
peals to  his  own  revelation  from  the 
Lord.  The  following  hymn  is  an  illus- 
tration : 

WE'RE  SOME  OF  THE  PRAYING  PEOPLE. 

Refrain. 


OLD    PLANTATION    HYMNS. 

WEAR  A   STARRY   CROWN. 
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.  O       we    are    going  to  wear  a   crown,    O 
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we      are    go  -  ing    to  wear     a    crown,    O 
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we      are     go  -  ing  to  wear    a    crown,   To 
Refrain. 
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wear    a      star  -ry  crown.      A  -  way      o    -    ver 


We're  some    of     the    pray- ing  peo  -  pie, 
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We're    some      of      the    pray  -  ing    peo  -  pie, 


Jor  -  dan  with  my    bless  -  ed    Je  -  sus,     A 
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We're  some 

of      the    pray 
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Fine. 
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For       my      Lord      told        me 
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And  must   I        be       to  judg-ment  brought, to 
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way     o-ver  Jordan,  To  wear  a   star-ry  crown. 

2 — You  must  be  saved  to  wear  a  crown. 

3 — You  must  live  right  to  wear  a  crown. 

4 — My  mother's  gone  to  wear  a  crown. 

5 — My  father's  gone  to  wear  a  crown. 

6 — -The    sinner    hain't    agoiu     to    wear    a 
crown. 

These  hymns  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  a  once  numerous,  but  now  van- 
ishing    class.     Some     are     common- 
place enough,  both  in  words  and  mu- 
sic.    But   others   glow   with   genuine 
religious  fervor,   and   afford  valuable 
I    have    another    Alabama    hymn      material  for  a  study  of  the  social  and 
which,  like  the  above,  is  made  up  of     religious  life  of  the  negro,  besides  be- 
a  threefold  repetition  and  a  concluding      ing-     an     important     contribution    to 

nne-  ,  ,        American  folk  lore. 

The  melody  of  this  hymn  starts  in 
a  way  that  reminds  us  of  the  Gospel 

Hymn,   but   when   we    COine   tO    the  re-  ,NoTE-     Dr.  Barton  will  contribute  further  articles,  with 

r       .                    r                                                          .  ^  large  number  of  hitherto   unpublished  songs,  to  the  next 

tram    We    find    the    familial"    SWing    and  two  numbers  of  the  New  England  Magazine.    He  will  be 

i  -               r    ,i  <rlad  to   receive   and    preserve   any   additional   unpublished 

SyilCOpatloil   Of  the   negro.  tongs  from  readers  of  these  artides.-EmTOR, 


m-swer    in  that  day  ?  And  must   I      be      to 
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judgment  brought,  to  an  -  swer  in   that  day  ? 


CONCERT    AT    SANS    SOUCI. 


PRUSSIA'S    GREATEST   ARTIST. 

By  IV.  Henry   Win  slow. 


HARDLY  six  months  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  while  Europe 
was  ringing  with  the  echoes  of 
Napoleon's  last  desperate  campaign, 
Adolf  Friederich  Erdmann  Menzel 
was  born,  on  the  8th  of  December*  in 
Breslau,  Prussian  Silesia.  The  same 
year,  1815,  gave  birth  to  his  celebrated 
cotemporary  and  brother  realist,  Meis- 
sonier,  whose  imagination  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  portentous  figure  of  the 
French  Emperor  just  as  Menzel's  has 
been  by  that  of  the  great  Frederic,  so 
that  their  names  will  continue  to  be 
associated  with  those  of  their  heroes 
as  long  as  history  concerns  itself  with 
the  career  of  these  men  of  blood  and 
iron. 

Menzel's  father,  who  was  principal 
of  a  girl's  school,  neither  wished  nor 

*Dr.  Waldstein  inadvertently  makes  the  date  three  years 
after  the  battle  in  his  article. 


intended  in  the  first  instance  to  make 
his  son  an  artist;  yet  by  the  time  he 
was  fifteen,  his  predilection  for  draw- 
ing was  such  that  the  elder  Menzel, 
having  abandoned  his  school  and  be- 
come a  lithographer,  removed  to  Ber- 
lin as  being  the  most  promising  field 
for  both  of  them. 

The  first  treatise  upon  lithography 
by  Sennefelder,  its  discoverer,  ap- 
peared in  1819,  and,  while  in  Germany 
the  process  was  at  first  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  commercial  engraving,  in 
France  it  was  rather  welcomed  for  pur- 
poses of  art;  and  it  was  Menzel's  in- 
troduction to  it  which  had  not  a  little 
to  do  with  its  final  acceptance  as  a  se- 
rious vehicle  for  art  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

His  earliest  published  drawings 
were  lithographic,  many  being  in  the 
humble  form  of  bottle  labels,  menus, 
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LUTHER  S     FUNERAL — FROM    THE    ORIGINAL    LITHOGRAPH. 


programmes,  vignettes  and  the  like; 
and  after  his  father's  sudden  death,  in 
1832,  when  the  support  of  the  family 
came  upon  him,  his  labors  were  inces- 
sant. This  hard  experience  which  put 
all  his  powers  to  the  proof,  trained  eye 
and  hand  to  that  automatic  sureness  of 
perception  and  touch  which  definitely 
differentiates  the  artist  from  the  ama- 
teur, making  him  also  familiar  with 
a  vast  range  of  subjects. 

In  1833-34,  the  firm  of  Sachse  &  Co. 
published  a  series  of  little  paper-bound 
sheets  from  his  drawings  on  stone, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Artist's  Earthly 
Pilgrimage,"  suggested  by  verses  of 
Goethe.  The  point  and  spirit  of  these 
juvenile  compositions,  mannered  and 
immature  as  they  are,  cannot  be  over- 
looked; and  they  attracted  immediate 
notice,  leading  to  Menzel's  admission 
to  the  Berlin  Society  of  Young  Artists. 

The  eagerness  to  put  all  possible 
thought  and   suggestion  into  his  de- 


sign: 


and    the    characteristic    but    re 


strained   bent   toward   cynical   carica- 
ture are  observable. 

"Luther's  Life,  a  Picture-book  for 
the  Young,"  was  published  about  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  firm  as 
"The  Earthly  Pilgrimage."  One 
print,  at  least,  of  this  unpretending 
series,  being  unsatisfactory,  was  re- 
drawn by  Menzel.  The  original  of 
this  and  his  reproduction  are  given 
here  for  a  comparison,  which  is  of  sin- 
gular interest.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
opportunity  offers  to  show  in  just  this 
way  an  artist's  precocious  force  and 
feeling.  In  the  copy  set  before  him, 
Luther's  funeral  train  is  seen  on  its 
winding  way,  —  and  a  more  mechan- 
ical, wooden-headed  composition  one 
might  go  far  to  seek.  In  the  fore- 
ground on  the  left  are  a  cross-bearer 
and  boy  choristers,  followed  by 
mounted  cavaliers  of  rank  and  men- 
at-arms,  and  behind  are  the  coffin  and 
a  line  of  mourners.  The  choir  boys 
and  horsemen  are  in  formal  rows.   Sev- 
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LUTHER  S    FUNERAL,     AS    RE-DRAWN     BY     MENZEL. 


eral  stare  self-consciously  out  of  the 
picture;  others  follow  like  figures  in  a 
puppet-show.  There  is  no  landscape 
to  speak  of,  only  a  few  rounded  hil- 
locks, and  the  sky  tint  is  represented 
merely  by  the  tone  of  the  paper.  What 
is  Menzel's  version  of  the  subject?  He 
covers  the  ground  and  the  few  ragged 
trees  with  snow.  The  sky  is  lowering 
and  wintry,  with  bleak  wind-blown 
gaps  in  the  clouds.  Three  cottages 
huddle  together  in  the  distance.  His 
figures  are  animated.  A  chubby 
chorister  blows  on  his  hands.  Xear 
him  a  man  gazes,  serious  and  preoccu- 
pied, not  at  us,  but  at  vacancy,  as  does 
the  nearest  richly-dressed  horseman, 
his  face  and  those  of  his  two  compan- 
ions being  individual  portraits.  Seven 
mounted  men-at-arms  in  the  middle 
ground,  rigid  nonentities  in  profile  in 
the  original,  are  reduced  to  six,  sway- 
ing with  their  horses  as  they  ride,  two 
conversing  and  one  looking  back, 
steadving  himself  in  a  familiar  attitude^ 


with  a  hand  on  his  horse's  crupper. 
The  coffin-bearers  bend  beneath  their 
burden,  the  broad  brims  of  their  hats 
pressed  up  against  it,  an  entirely  new 
rendering  of  the  original  group.  Be- 
hind them,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
may  be  recognized  the  drawn  face  of 
the  chief  woman-mourner.  The  pro- 
cession comes  from  between  the  hills, 
plainly  following  the  lowest  level, 
where  a  road  would  naturally  be,  not 
climbing  over  the  highest  elevation,  as 
the  earlier  artist  had  it.  The  effect  of 
verisimilitude  in  the  faces,  the  susses- 
tion  of  variety  and  texture  in  dresses 
and  appointments  and  of  vital  move- 
ment everywhere  have  transformed  so 
many  copy  book  pot-hooks  into  the 
clear,  intelligent  message  of  a  master- 
mind —  boy's  though  it  was. 

A  short  time  during  the  summer  of 
1833  was  given  to  modeling  in  the  Ber- 
lin Academy  class;  but  this  was  soon 
relinquished  as  unprofitable.  Two 
years  afterwards  oil  painting  was  be- 
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gun,  without  any  formal  instruction, 
and  with  the  disadvantage  of  congeni- 
tal left-handedness,  which,  however, 
was  by  and  by  developed  into  remark- 
able ambidextrousness.  Later,  twelve 
drawings  were  made  for  lithographs 
of  memorable  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  the  cen- 
tral place  in  these  historical  tableaux 
being  filled  by  the  Hohenzollerns,  who 
thus  first  enlisted  the  interest  of  him 


academic  training  and  traditions  of 
Menzel's  youth,  when  a  tedious  ap- 
prenticeship to  drawing  from  books 
and  casts  and  inflexible  rules  for  turn- 
ing out  artists  were  universal  and  by 
the  time  the  well  drilled  aspirant  came 
face  to  face  with  the  outside  world  he 
could  only  see  it  through  the  spectacles 
fastened  upon  him  by  his  professional 
task-masters.  It  was  the  day  of  Cor- 
nelius,   Lessing,    the    Schadows    and 


VICTORY. 


who  was  to  be  their  artist  laureate,  and 
whose  beetling  brow  and  tenacious 
jaw  proclaim  a  fellow-feeling  for  com- 
bative virility.  ,  The  last  of  this  se- 
quence, "Victory,"  is  given  here. 

To-day  when  every  painter  not  only 
follows  Mr.  Ruskin's  famous  dictum 
and  "goes  to  Nature,"  but  too  often  re- 
turns laden  with  such  prodigies  as 
make  the  public  doubt  their  eyes,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  what  independence 
was  required  to  break  loose  from  the 


Overbeck;  of  muscular  models  wear- 
ing astonishing  draperies,  posed  and 
composed  in  balanced  groups,  put  to- 
gether like  a  chef  de  cuisine's  receipts, 
and  having  as  little  reference  to  an 
unsophisticated  taste.  The  public 
buildings  of  Germany  to  this  day  are 
full  of  the  straddling  frescoes  of  that 
time. 

For  the  verv  reason  that  Menzel  had 
no  academic  instruction,  the  course  of 
his  self-education   was  uninterrupted,. 
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and  he  had  nothing  to  unlearn.  He 
was  impelled  to  draw  both  through 
outward  compulsion  and  inward  ne- 
cessity; and  draw  he  did,  day  and 
night,  acquiring  endless  treasures  of 
memory,  as  well  as  his  wonderful 
handicraft.  It  may  be  here  noted  that, 
though  skillful  with  values,  save  where 
his  overcrowded  figure-subjects  prove 
too  much  for  him,  as  a  colorist  he  is 
deficient  and  has  a  fancy  for  reds  and 
yellows  in  excess.  This  may  have  to 
do  with  the  esteem  in  which  the  oil 
picture  of  1847  1S  held,  the  "Smelting 
Works,"  now  in  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery,  —  there  being  no  positive 
colors  in  it,  only  their  modulations  in 
light  and  shadow. 

In  connection  with  the  painting  of 
the  "Marketplace  of  Verona,"  which 
by  the  way  is  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
square,  containing  an  immense  num- 
ber of  objects,  a  French  critic  says  of 
his  technique:  "He  employs  too  many 
figures  for  his  broad  handling.  If  one 
wishes  to  study  them  closely,  he  is 
surprised  to  see  only  little  daubs  and 
nodules  of  paint,  and  finds  the  photo- 
graphs from  them  much  more  intelli- 
gible. Great  as  a  designer  rather  than 
as  painter,  to  delicate  hues,  tender  har- 
monies and  pure  beauty  of  color  he  is 
indifferent.  A  man  of  his  race  and 
country,  his  definite  imagination  does 


Referred  to  on  page  462. 

THE    GASTEIN    VALLEY. 

not  seek  refinement  of  touch.  Wield- 
ing his  pencil  as  if  it  were  a  scalpel,  his 
hand  goes  straight  to  the  mark,  pene- 
trating through  skin  and  flesh  to  the 
very  heart  and  life  of  his  models, 
whom  he  singles  out  from  the  great 
Human  Comedy  stage."  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  another  writer 
describes  his  exceptional  landscape  in 


Symbolizing  an  approaching  conflict  between  Austria  and  Prussi 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF  KING  WILLIAM  FOR  THE  ARMY 


aquarelle,  the  Gastein  Valley,  with  a 
bit  of  the  village,  as  appearing  to  be 
done  "with  the  delicate  brush  of  a 
fairy." 

To  abbreviate  and  generalize,  to 
paint  in  short  hand,  has  been  inevita- 
ble in  Menzel's  case,  by  reason  of  his 
ambition  to  delineate  the  whole  world 
about  him,  not  to  say  a  past  world, 
and  that  in  detail,  characterizing  every 
one  of  his  multitudes  with  the  precise 
traits  belonging  to  him.  Because  of 
the  preciousness  of  his  time,  therefore, 
he  has  economized  his  canvasses,  as 
compared  with  what  he  has  chosen  to 
crowd  into  them,  beyond  almost  any 
other  artist;  and  that  lie  has  measur- 
ably succeeded  is  a  marvel. 

Besides  his  elaborate  rococo  church 
interiors  and  the  "Market  of  Verona": 
the  "Weekday  in  Paris,"  "Sunday  in 
the  Tuileries  ( rarden,"  "An  (  )pen-air 
Sermon,"  the  "Coronation  at  Konigs- 
berg,"  the  "  Ball-Supper,"  and  the"]  )e- 


parture  of  King  William  for  the 
Army"  may  be  named  as  microcos- 
mical  tour s-de- force. 

The  "Coronation  of  the  Old  King 
William,"  painted  by  command,  is  not 
a  subject  to  commend  itself  to  any 
artist,  least  of  all  to  such  a  one  as  Men- 
zel:  a  pictorial  schedule  of  royalties, 
princelings  and  official  persons,  on 
their  best  behavior  and  in  their  stifTest 
clothes,  which  must  be  displayed  in- 
stead of  being  judiciously  hidden,  es- 
pecially the  staring  crinolines  of  the 
court  ladies.  There  are  a  sea  of  heads 
like  pills  in  a  box,  the  emperor  in  an 
ermine  tippet  like  an  old  woman, 
brandishing  a  sword  at  nothing,  and 
a  rambling  interior  of  no  particular 
architecture.  These  were  the  condi- 
tions to  be  made  the  most  of,  and  Men- 
zel  bolted  his  dose  and  went  to  work 
furiously,  beginning  with  numberless 
careful  studies  of  scores  of  notables; 
that  of  the  army  chaplain  for  instance, 
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upon  a  sheet  containing  the  full  face 
and  part  of  the  figure,  two  profiles  and 
two  other  poses.  In  .the  photograph 
after  the  picture,  on  a  folio  sheet  with 
a  good  margin,  more  than  a  hundred 
heads  are  readily  recognizable  as 
portraits,  among  them  Bismarck's  and 
Von  Moltke's,  which  can  be  covered 
with  the  end  of  an  ordinary  pen- 
holder. Over  a  hundred  more  yet 
smaller  are  made  to  look  like  portraits. 
One  groans  to  think  of  all  the  wasted 
hours. 

The  ''Departure  of  the  King"  for 
the  seat  of  war  in  France  shows  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  the  king  and  queen 
in  a  carriage  followed  by  a  cavalry  es- 
cort, flags  waving  fr0m  the  windows, 
and  the  crowd  shouting  and  cheering. 
Here  the  free  play  of  individuality  and 
the  variety  in  (lie  different  groups  are 
more  a  ft  cm-  the  artist's  heart,  and  are 
vigorously  characterized,  the  consum- 
mate touch  being  the  serious,  impas- 


sive king  beside  the  weeping  queen 
pressing  her  handkerchief  to  her  face. 
Without  any  undesirable  presentment 
of  grief,  emotion  is  suggested  in  the 
precise  degree  which  satisfies  every 
beholder.  Here  is  the  officer  formally 
saluting,  the  man  of  station  and  sub- 
stance bending  deferentially,  the 
fluttering  sympathy  of  the  lady  who 
waves  her  handkerchief,  the  curi- 
ous gaze,  the  thoughtless  mob,  and 
the  complete  unconcern  of  the  larky 
street  urchin  selling  news  bulletins. 

The  ''Ball  Supper"  gives  equal 
scope  for  physiognomical  contrasts. 
It  is  a  court  ball,  and  the  problems  of 
dazzling  light  and  shadow  falling  upon 
embroidery  and  jewels,  the  complexi- 
ties of  movement  and  character,  added 
to  the  usual  difficulties  of  the  artist, 
seem  to  have  stimulated  Menzel  to 
new  exertions.  This  has  been  called 
"a  chef  d'oeuvrc  of  truthful  irony,  even 
of  sharp  satire,  recorded  by  a  pitiless 
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observer,  where  the  reality  appears  be- 
fore us,  with  its  conflict  of  elegance 
and  vulgarity  and  its  elaboration  of 
absurdities."  Two  officers  on  the  left 
of  the  picture  are  chosen  contrasts  of 
manly  ease  and  provincial  awkward- 
ness. The  first,  erect  and  talking  with 
his  neighbor,  with  helmet  in  the  hol- 
low of  the  left  arm,  and  holding  his 
plate  with  the  left  and  his  glass  in  the 
right  hand,  will,  we  see,  drain  the 
glass  and,  setting  it  down,  with  both 
hands  easily  manage  the  plate  and 
fork;  but  the  other,  hanging  over  his 
plate,  tries  at  the  same  moment  to  eat 
and  drink,  pressing  his  chapeau  be- 
tween his  knock  knees,  the  image  of 
clumsiness.  A  smiling  couple  greet 
a  lady  who  bows  profoundly  with 
mocking  grace  and  says  something  ab- 
surd —  a  privileged  farceur.  Another 
couple  pass  slowly  through  the 
rooms,  the  lady  leaning  upon  her  part- 
ner's arm,  and  hanging  back  a  mo- 
ment as  she  throws  a  last  word  behind 
her.  An  officer  offers  a  lady  refresh- 
ment with  the  conventional  empresse- 
ment  we  know  so  well.  A  coquettish 
dame  languidly  sniffs  her  bouquet,  and 
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another,  chatting  with  a  gentleman, 
with  the  left  hand  makes  sure  that  her 
"back  hair"  is  as  it  should  be.  Still 
another  phase  of  complicated  life  is 
here  presented  to  us,  with  a  truth 
which  shames  photography.  Com- 
pared with  Hogarth,  to  whom  he  has 
been  likened,  Menzel  towers  as  a  giant. 
In  1842  Franz  Kugler,  author  of 
various  art  hand-books,  had  completed 
a  history  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Menzel  engaged  to  illustrate  it  for  the 
wood  engravers.  The  Military  Muse- 
um in  Berlin  was  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  as  usual  he  went  to  his  la- 
bor with  all  his  might,  amid  historical 
uniforms,  weapons  and  accoutrements, 
drawing  till  he  was  saturated  with  the 
knowledge  of  them;  and,  aided  by  an 
infinity  of  sketches,  he  brought  the 
dead  past  to  life,  clothing  the  moulder- 
ing bones  of  a  hundred  battle-fields 
and  church-yards  with  their  very  forms 
and  habits  as  they  lived. 

Before  me  is  the  full  length  pen-and- 
ink  drawing  of  one  of  Frederic's 
grenadiers   of   the   guard   ramming   a 

and    on    the 

on    a    larger 

of     his 


charge  into  his  gun 
margin  of  the  paper 
scale,     are     two 


drawings 
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sword-tassel, one  of  apart 
of  the  back  of  his  coat, 
one  of  a  cuff,  one  of  a 
shoulder-strap  and  four 
of  grenadier  officers' 
caps,  front  and  back. 
Meissonier,  with  whom 
I  have  compared  Menzel, 
reconstructed  his  Napo- 
leonic episodes  with  at 
least  equal  minuteness; 
but  his  models  and  acces- 
sories were  built  up  for  a 
single  picture,  while  Men- 
zel used  his  to  restore  the 
period  of  a  life-time,  and 
continually  set  himself 
such  tasks,  for  instance, 
as  the  reproduction  of 
the  king's  coat,  with  the 
exact  pattern  of  its  em- 
broidery, noting  its  meas- 
urements with  as  much 
care  as  if  it  were  to  serve 
to  make   another. 

Regretting  that  such 
skill  should  go  to  rehabil- 
itate an  epoch  of  ruthless 
warfare,  one  cannot  but 
note  that  for  cotemporary 
bloodshed    our    artist    had 
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Near  four  hundred  and  fifty  blocks 
were  drawn  upon  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  history,  among  them 
Menzel's  favorite  emblematic  vig- 
nettes, such  as  that  of  the  bared  mus- 
cular arms  and  hands,  one  pressing  a 
bloody  sword-blade  upon  a  table, 
while  the  other  scours  it  with  a  bunch 
of  laurel,  hinting  at  the  artist's  per- 
sonal view  of  military  glory,  and  his 
independence  of  royal  prejudices. 

But  it  was  not  only  tin's  history  of 
Frederic  the  Great  which  occupied  the 
fifteen  years  following  1842;  for  at  the 
instance  of  King  Frederic  IV.,  a  new 
and  sumptuous  edition  of  the  great 
king's  writings  was  decided  upon,  also 
requiring  illustration.  Add  to  these  a 
series  of  drawings  of  the  different  arms 
and  regiments  of  the  service,  consist- 
ing of  numerous  uniformed  groups, 
and  twelve  three-quarter  length  folio 
portraits  on  the  wood,  of  old  Fritz  and 
his  favorite  srenerals  and  advisers,  to 
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say  nothing  of  extraneous  labors  car- 
ried on  during  the  same  years,  and  we 
have  work  enough  to  fill  many  a  man's 
life. 

The  army  groups  are  not  fashion- 
plates,  but  animated  compositions, 
showing  the  Prussian  soldier  of  the 
last  century  in  camp  or  barracks,  on 
the  march,  in  bivouac,  and  preparing 
for  action.  In  Knackfuss's  mono- 
graph is  the 
copy  of  a 
sketch  of  men 
of  the  third 
dragoon  regi- 
ment of  1740, 
partly  in  out- 
line. A  horse- 
man is  forcl- 
i  n  g  the 
stream,  and 
others  are 
about  to  fol- 
low. The  de- 
liberate 
plunge  a  n  d 
the  splash  as 
the  horse 
finds  footing 
in  the  water 
and  the  rid- 
er's easy  seat 
as  he  gives 
the  beast  a 
free  rein,  with 
a     wary     eye 

for  the  enemy  on  the  farther  bank 
before  him,  are  perfectly  suggested, 
as  well  as  the  pipe-swollen  under 
lip,  powdered  side  locks  and  foxy  ex- 
pression. The  earlier  cutting  on  the 
block  for  the  history  was  done  in 
France,  but  was  soon  transferred  to 
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Germany,  where  a 
new  era  dawned  for 
wood  engraving  at' 
this  time,  with  the 
execution  of  Men- 
zel's  drawings,  those 
of  Ludwig  Richter 
and  others. 

The  variety  and 
individuality  of 
Menzel's  percep- 
tions were  never 
more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  admir- 
able portraits  of 
Frederic's  favorites, 
who  are  carefully 
d  iscriminate  d, 
though  nearly  a  1 1 
presented  in  a  mili- 
Those  of  bluff  Gen- 
eral Belling  and  the  wiry  hussar  Zie- 
then  illustrate  my  text,  as  well  as  that 
of  Frederic  himself,  which  is  a  prodigy 
of  combined  restoration  and  creation. 
It  shows  the  "demonic  element"  in  his 
character,  the  ominous  eye,  which  he 
shared  with  the  great  gov- 
ernors of  men,  Cromwell, 
Xapoleon  and  Bismarck, 
and  which  in  its  own  lan- 
guage says:  "neino  me  im- 
pune  lacessit."  The  repeti- 
tions of  the  king's  figure 
from  youth  to  old  age  all 
bear  witness  to  this  subtile 
quality,  and  might  be  so 
many  life  studies,  instead  of 
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*STUDY    H.EAD    OF    A    RABBI, 

composite  likenesses,  made  up  of  every 
available  material  and  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  much  of  it  incongruous. 

Nothing  more  striking,  not  to  say 
startling,  has  been  published  than  the 
lithograph  of  the 
youthful  "Christ 
in  the  Temple." 
It  dates  f  r  o  m 
185 1,  and  is  one 
of  a  number  of 
experiments  i  n 
varying  the  ordi- 
nary lithographic 
process,  by  mak- 
ing lights  upon 
dark  tones,  scrap- 
i  n  g  away  t  h  e 
stonewith  an  iron 
tool,  and  thus 
strengthening  the 
darks.  But  it  is 
the   artist's   delib- 


*The  illustrations  on  this 
page  (all  of  them  studies') 
well  illustrate  Menzel's  re- 
markable power  <>f  grasping 
the  characteristics  of  the 
different  types  of  human  life 
he  pictured  so  well. 


erate  conversion  to  his  own  ends  of  the 
stock  subject  of  sacred  art  which  as- 
tonishes one.  Of  late  we  are  familiar 
with  the  trick  of  placing  New  Testa- 
ment personages  in  a  cotemporary 
milieu,  where  the  conventional  figure 
of  Christ  breaks 
bread  with  Jean 
a  n  d  Pierre  i  n 
blouse  and  sa- 
bots; and  the  sen- 
timentalism  o  f 
t  h e  hackneyed 
groups  of  the  old 
masters  too  often 
falls  flat;  but  it 
was  reserved  for 
Menzel  to  present 
Joseph  and  Mary 
and  the  doctors. 
even  Jesus  him- 
self, through  in- 
tensified types  of 
the  national  phys- 
iognomy, o  n  1  y 
saved  from  cari- 
cature by  their 
thrilling  literal- 
ness. 
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The  occasion  of  this  composition 
was  an  exhibition  in  Berlin  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Artists'  Aid  Society, 
when  the  subject  was  first  seen  as  a 
painted  transparency,  done  rapidly,  it 
may  be  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
What  whim  or  anti-Semitic  preju- 
dice led  to  it  does  not  appear,  but  the 
superb  vulgarity  of  these  faces,  becom- 
ing something  more  in  at  least  one  of 
them,  is  incomparable.  Joseph  beams 
with  complacent  paternity,  and  Mary 


twelve  figures,  and  apropos  of  studies, 
those  of  Italian  types  made  from  1883 
to  1890  are  well  worth  most  careful  at- 
tention. 

As  our  artist,  like  Byron  in  his  hey- 
day, seems  to  have  sought  continually 
"something  craggy  to  break  upon,"  it 
is  not  so  surprising  that  he  found  a  sort 
of  pleasure  in  elaborating  the  compli- 
cated, decorative  water-color  sheets 
conveying  freedom  of  citizenship  to 
illustrious  Germans.     Failures  as  mere 
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is  ready  to  cry  out  with  delight  at  the 
shrewd  retorts  of  her  slip  of  a  lad  —  a 
creature  half  way  between  a  gamin 
and  a  seraph,  —  while  every  other 
figure  plays  his  appropriate  part  in  this 
unique  concert  of  Judaism.  The 
"Study  of  a  Rabbi's  Head"  suggests 
what  preliminaries  were  required  be- 
fore the  artist  felt  himself  equal  to  a 
subject  like  this.  Probably  the  whole 
Jewish  quarter  of  Berlin  was  ran- 
sacked for  the  material  of  eleven  of  the 


conventional  decoration,  which  is  alien 
to  this  robust  delineator  of  life,  they 
are  remarkable  for  elaborate  fancy  and 
richness  of  design.  In  that  presented 
to  Herr  Schwabe  by  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, which  is  nothing  less  than  a 
highly  imaginative  water-color  sketch, 
the  very  thought  of  conventional  de- 
sign being  thrown  to  the  winds,  a 
magnificently  adorned  woman,  in  the 
maturity  of  her  charms,  sits  on  a 
throne,  with  sceptre  in  hand  and  dia- 
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SALON     OF    FRAU    VON     SCHLEINITZ  S. 


dem  on  brow,  presenting  a  civic 
crown.  Beside  her  a  venerable  magis- 
trate in  his  official  robes  inscribes  the 
name  of  the  recipient  of  the  city's  free- 
dom in  a  great  clasped  book.  Above 
the  misty  waters  rise  countless  masts 
of   shipping. 

In  the  "Children's  Album"  we  are 
met  by  evidence  of  the  knowledge 
of  animal  forms  shown  in  the  pea- 
cocks and  hens,  the  woman's  jewelled 
arm  caressing  a  cockatoo,  the  ele- 
phant and  lion,  the  old  elephant's 
head  from  the  lardin  des  plantes,  etc. 
If  the  soul  can  really  speak  through 
the  eyes,  it  is  JVIenzel  who  should  be 
able  to  give  valuable  evidence  in  the 
matter,  —  he  who  seems  to  have  pene- 
trated from  the  surface  to  the  very 
central  being  of  so  many  living  crea- 
tures, from  the  cock  on  the  dunghill, 
to  the  late  emperor  of  Germany,  as  he 
stands,  "a  form  where  every  god  did 
seem  to  set  this  seal,"  in  Frail  von 
Schleinitz's  drawing"  room,  half  smil- 


ing at  the  last  sally  of  that  brilliant 
lady,  little  dreaming  of  what  the  near 
years  had  in  store  for  him. 

The  Gouache  "Blind  Man's  Buff" 
and  another,  "Guess  Who  It  Is,"  are 
the  artist's  excuse  for  one  of  the  com- 
binations beloved  of  the  craft,  bring- 
ing together  the  sharp  cut,  ponderous 
substance  and  cool  reflections  of  ar- 
mor, and  the  rounded  pliancy  and 
warm,  semi-transparent  color  of 
youthful  flesh.  The  two  mounted  and 
armed  horsemen,  pausing  near  an  inn 
under  a  canopy  of  leafage,  entitled 
"The  Thirsty  Cavaliers,"  are  of  the 
same  category. 

But  what  is  this  scrawl  upon  coarse 
paper,  made  with  a  dull  pencil?  A 
little  figure  with  a  big  forehead  sits  in 
a  light  chair  before  a  lamp  upon  a 
table,  scowling  through  spectacles  at 
a  book  or  manuscript  balanced  be- 
neath his  eye.  Hands,  feet  and  head 
are  in  energetic  motion,  one  foot 
thrust  under  the  chair  seat  rests  upon 
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the  toes,  and  the  other  stretched  out 
before  and  resting  on  the  heel  beats 
time  to  what  might  be  an  Irish 
break-down.  It  is  the  "Niebelungen 
Trilogy,"  which  is  being  conducted  on 
the  Bayreuth  stage  by  Richard  Wag- 
ner; and  from  the  rude  lines  which 
stand  for  forest  scenery,  to  the  clutter 
on  the  table.,  careless  as  it  all  appears, 
every  e  s- 
sential  fact 
of  facial  ex- 
pression, of 
form  and 
movement, 
light  a  n  d 
shadow  i  s 
jotted  down 
in  the  in- 
stant given 
the  artist 
for  his  pur- 
pose. It  is 
in  fact  an 
intuition  of 
artistic  se- 
lection. It 
bears  date 
August     8, 

1875- 

A 11  oil 
picture  o  f 
the  year 
1852,  now 
in  the  Ber- 
lin gallery, 
containing 
sixteen  full 
length  fig- 
ures, bears 
the  title,  "A 
Concert   by 

Frederic  the  Great  at  Sans  Souci;" 
and  I  believe  it  was  reproduced  by 
means  of  a  living  tableau  by  the 
present  German  emperor  in  the  very 
salon  of  the  painting,  by  cotem- 
porary  representatives  of  the  pictured 
personages,  so  far  as  was  possible. 
Frederic,  standing-  in  profile,  plays 
the  flute,  with  a  music-stand  be- 
fore him;  four  stringed  instruments 
and  a  harpsichord  accompany  him; 
the  audience  of   six  gentlemen,  who 
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stand,  and  four  sitting  ladies,  com- 
pose the  circle.  Lest  adjectives  fail 
me,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  re- 
production, which  will  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  force  with  which,  in  the 
original,  the  scene  is  made  to  live  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  The  tech- 
nical skill,  the  gain  of  two  score  years, 
is  very  different  from  that  of  the  lad 

who  imag- 
ined in  his 
o  w  n  w  a  y 
what  Luth- 
er's funeral 
was  like ; 
but  t  h e 
keen  pe  r- 
ception  and 
grasp  of  the 
matter  i  n 
hand  are 
the  same. 

With  two 
works,  a  s 
unlike  one 
another  as 
they  are  dif- 
ferent from 
the  rest  of 
his  produc- 
tions, the 
present 
necessarily 
brief  com- 
mentary 
may  fitly  be 
concluded. 
One  of 
these  is  a 
large  sheet 
dating  from 
1837,  "The 
consisting  of  very 
in     small 


Lord's  Prayer 
many  figures  arranged 
groups,  illustrating  in  every  phase  of 
action  the  daily  supplication  of  Chris- 
tendom. These  groups  are  framed 
and  intertwined  with  graceful  ara- 
besques into  one  harmonious  compo- 
sition, and  printed  upon  tinted  pa- 
per, touched  in  the  high  lights 
with  white.  It  is  a  curious  offset 
or  complement  to  the  lithograph  of 
"Christ  and  the  Doctors,"  and  is  sig- 
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nificant   of  Menzel's   many-sidedness. 

The  other  undertaking  shows  him 
in  an  academic  attitude  very  unusual, 
and  yet  who  shall  say  inappropriate 
for  his  purpose.  It  is  the  wall  deco- 
ration of  the  grand  hall  of  the  castle  of 
Marienburg,  in  the  year  1855,  with 
two  great  figures  of  Siegfried  of  Fucht- 
wangen  and  Ludger  of  Brunswick  in 
their  Grand  Master's  dress.  They 
were  executed  by  him  in  fresco,  cov- 
ered with  a  silicious  glaze;  and  the 
cartoons  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Berlin 
National  Gallery.  The  simplicity  of 
these  figures, 
the  long  robes 
hanging  heavily 
in  severe  lines 
nearly  to  the 
ground  over  the 
armor,  and  the 
convincing  por- 
traiture of  the 
faces,  belong  to 
the  great  period 
of  early  German 
art.  The  painter 
of  tortured  ro- 
coco ornament, 
of  gold  bullion 
and  multitudi- 
nous detail  has 
here  undergone 
yet  another  ex- 
traordinary 
transformation. 
It  is  Diirer  or 
Memling  whom 
we  seem  to  rec- 
ognize in  these 
stately  figures. 

Though  the 
subject  of  this 
paper  is  still  living,  showing  marks  of 
age,  yet  not  a  valetudinarian,  it  is  per- 
missible to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing his  personality.  The  accompany- 
ing portrait  shows  the  large  dome  of 
thought,  the  lowering  eye-brows, 
stern,  concentrated  gaze,  and  firm, 
even  obstinate  mouth,  but  not  the 
sturdy  frame,  the  nervous  fingers  and 
the  figure  quite  below  the  average 
height;   nor  can  it  bear  witness  to  the 


wit    and    friendly    humor    which    he 
shows  among  his  familiars. 

A  clever  journalist,  describing  him 
when  he  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
says  that  wherever  he  went  he  carried 
one  of  his  white  canvas-covered  5x8 
inch  sketch-books,  of  which  he  pos- 
sesses the  accumulation  of  many  years. 
His  vivacity  and  agility,  his  quick  and 
powerful  touch  were  very  noticeable, 
as  well  as  great  brusqueness  of  man- 
ner.    In  public  he  was  abstracted,  ab- 


sorbed  in   his    own 
hither    and    thither 


visions,  running 
drawing  inces- 
santly :  here  a 
door-knocker,  a 
lock,  or  some 
architectural  de- 
tails, there  a 
church  porch,  a 
peasant  woman 
or  a  stray  ani- 
mal ;  and  he 
might  even  be 
seen  in  a  ball- 
room or  at  a 
concert,  with 
his  big  pencil, 
such  as  a  car- 
penter would 
use,  flying  over 
the  rough  sur- 
face of  his  pa- 
p  e  r,  making 
wild  work  with 
it,  beneath  his 
i  m  p  e  t  u  o  u  s 
strokes. 

W  i  t  h  o  u  t  a 
family  of  his 
own,  Menzel's 
sister  and  her 
children  have 
made  their  home  with  him.  For  these 
children  his  album  sketches  were  from 
time  to  time  drawn.  His  studio  is  or 
was  in  the  Dorothean  Strasse,  a  large, 
bare,  room,  but  which  suited  him  bet- 
ter than  the  luxurious  bric-a-brac  and 
extravagant  fancies  of  some  of  his 
fashionable  cotemporaries.  Here,  but 
out  of  sight,  were  stored  innumer- 
able portfolios  and  sketches;  mate- 
rials for  pictures  which  will  now  hardly 
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be  painted,  and  which  it  is  said  art- 
dealers  are  not  encouraged  to  ex- 
amine. 

Various  honors  have  been  offered  to 
the  great  octogenarian,  but  his  per- 
sonal pride  and  tenacious  reserve  have 
given  no  encouragement  to  popular 
adulation.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  membership  of  the  Berlin  So- 
ciety of  Artists,  at  a  fete  to  commemo- 
rate it,  the  semblance  of  Frederic  the 
Great  was  successfully  invoked  in  his 
honor.  Upon  his  seventieth  birthday, 
the  late  Emperor  William  compli- 
mented him  with  an  autograph  letter; 
and  his  eightieth,  was  the  occasion  of 
the  publication  of  an  album  of  numer- 
ous fine  photo-mechanical  illustrations 
from  his  chief  works,  with  letter-press 
by  Max  Jordan. 

I  have  called  Menzel  a  realist  by  vir- 
tue of  his  scientific  mind,  his  infinite 


painstaking  with  the  literal  facts  of 
whatever  subject  he  has  had  before 
him.  Yet  as  the  artist  is  something 
more  than  an  animated  camera,  and 
must  work  at  once  with  hand  and  head 
and  heart,  each  line  he  draws  and  each 
color  he  lays  on  equally  bears  evidence 
of  manual  power,  of  intelligence  and 
feeling.  To  call  one  man  "realist"  and 
another  "idealist"  is  therefore  only  to 
hint  very  inadequately  at  their  relative 
grasp  of  form  and  color  and  high  im- 
aginative expression.  Every  artist 
necessarily  combines  in  himself  real- 
ism and  idealism;  and  so  while  we 
style  Menzel  realist,  we  must,  by 
reason  of  his  strong  intellect  and  imag- 
ination, concede  to  him  in  no  small 
degree  the  quality  of  idealism  as  well. 

The  writer  would  acknowledge  the  constant  courtesy 
of  the  Boston  Art  Museum's  Curator  of  Prints,  and  the 
kindness  of  Miss  S.  Minns,  in  connection  with  the  accom- 
panying illustrative  material. 
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By  Lewis  E.  Mac  Br  ay  71  e. 


aagg  mr* gaa    Pa» 


HE  Trans-Atlantic 
steamer  was  four  hours 
out  at  sea,  and  the 
weather  was  rough. 
The  captain,  pacing  the 
saloon  deck,  was  joined 
by  the  chief  engineer. 
"How  is  she  running?"  asked  the 
captain. 

"With  all  the  steam  she  can  carry," 
replied  the  engineer.  "She  never  went 
faster  in  such  a  sea." 

"And  you  can  keep  it  up  for  seven 
days?" 

"We'll  have  her  in  New  York  inside 
of  six." 

"Not  with  the  course  we  are  going 
to  take,"  said  the  captain;  and  they 
parted. 

Two  stokers,  stripped  to  the  waist, 
and  blackened  with  coal  dust  until 
they  were  nearly  the  color  of  Africans, 


climbed  slowly  up  the  iron  ladders, 
round  by  round  and  flight  by  flight, 
from  the  depths  below,  where  the  fur- 
naces were  roaring,  until  they  came 
to  daylight  and  a  bucket  filled 
with  water.  They  sat  down  beside  it 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  began  to 
wash.  The  water  at  once  became 
black,  and  took  on  a  gray  foam  from 
their  vigorous  use  of  the  bar  of  soap. 
The  men  had  chosen  the  lee  side  of  the 
ship,  but  even  there  the  rain  found 
them  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
and  every  large  wave  that  struck  foul 
on  the  other  side  shot  out  a  shower  of 
spray  that  came  over  upon  them.  In 
spite  of  these  conditions,  they  waited 
to  cool  off  before  turning  in. 

"What  the  de'il  did  we  sail  before 
time  fur?"  asked  one. 

"Fear  of  Spaniards,"  replied  the 
other. 
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"Why  didn't  we  wait  at  dock  till  the 
scrap  was  over?" 

"Gov'ment  bought  the  boat." 

"What  fur?" 

"Cruiser." 

"Goin'  to  ship?" 

"Cert." 

In  quite  another  part  of  the  steamer, 
in  one  of  the  first-class  cabins,  Billie 
Cameron,  ordinarily  a  handsome  man 
of  twenty-six  years,  lay  flat  upon  his 
back  on  the  couch,  still  dressed  as 
when  he  first  came  aboard.  He  was 
the  color  of  brown  wrapping  paper, 
but  much  too  limp  to  rustle  when  the 
movement  of  the  boat  rolled  him 
about.  One  particularly  sudden  lurch 
tossed  him  out  on  the  floor.  With 
pained  surprise — that  astonishment  of 
a  healthy  young  man  of  the  world  when 
first  he  feels  the  world  getting  away 
from  him  —  he  tried  to  pull  himself 
together  and  crawl  back;  but  the 
couch  had  attained  such  a  dizzy  height 
that  he  gave  up  the  attempt  for  the 
time,  and  sat  forlornly  upon  the  floor, 
rocking  as  in  a  cradle  that  he  could 
not  control.  A  groan  from  the  berth 
opposite  finally  attracted  his  notice, 
and  he  was  perplexed  to  see  that  it 
was  occupied  by  a  man  old  enough 
to  be  his  father,  who  had  removed  his 
hat,  collar  and  shoes,  but  who,  like 
himself,  was  very  ill. 

"I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  in- 
truded in  your  room,"  said  Cameron, 
feeling  sure  that  the  other  man  was  the 
intruder,  but  clinging  to  the  idea  that 
he  himself  was  a  gentleman. 

"The  question  is  one  for  the  courts," 
replied  the  man  in  a  voice  that  was  not 
unpleasant,  and  with  what  passed  for 
the  shadow  of  a  smile.  "I  am  not  sure 
that  this  is  my  room.  In  either  event, 
don't  hurry." 

The  suggestion  might  have  ap- 
pealed to  Cameron's  humor  under 
other  circumstances,  but  his  ideas 
were  still  cloudy.  "Perhaps  they  were 
obliged  to  assign  us  to  the  same 
room,"  he  suggested. 

"I  believe  that  there  are  only  nine 
saloon  passengers  aboard." 

The   boat    pitched    again,    and    the 


speaker  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
Cameron  succeeded  in  crawling  back 
to  the  couch  again;  and  the  day  out- 
side faded  without  their  knowing  or 
caring.  Sometimes  during  the  night 
they  slept  fitfully,  and  awoke  suddenly 
to  find  themselves  standing  upon  the 
side  of  the  room,  with  the  door  be- 
neath them.  This  feat  was  always 
accompanied  by  a  frightful  groaning 
of  chains,  for  the  screws  would  be 
high  out  of  the  water  and  whirring 
about  like  insane  Dutch  windmills 
with  lawn  mowers  attached  to  the  sail 
arms.  Sometimes  they  stood  almost 
upon  their  heads,  and  Cameron  viewed 
with  helpless  wonder  his  own  shoes 
on  his  feet  somewhere  in  front  of  him. 
He  could  never  remember  why  he  had 
worn  his  shoes  to  bed.  After  an  in- 
terminable time  he  began  to  feel 
quieter,  and  at  last  fell  comfortably 
asleep,  soothed  with  the  remembrance 
that  he  loved  but  one  girl  in  the 
world  and  that  she  was  on  board  the 
same  boat,  in  need  of  comfort,  as  was 
he. 

When  Cameron  awoke,  the  lamp  in 
its  turret  of  glazed  glass  was  no  longer 
burning,  and  there  was  daylight  in  the 
cabin.  He  rather  enjoyed  the  motion 
of  the  boat,  and  began  to  feel  a  wel- 
come gnawing  at  the  pit  of  his  stom- 
ach, and  a  vague  desire  for  hot  soup — 
soup  for  breakfast!  There  appeared 
to  be  a  like  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  in  the  berth  opposite, 
for  he  was  sitting  up  and  removing  his 
coat  and  vest  preparatory  to  bathing 
his  face.  He  said  "Good  morning" 
cheerfully,  and  they  at  once  began  a 
conversation  as  to  the  occupancy  of 
the  room  and  their  helpless  condition 
of  the  previous  night. 

"I  was  obliged  to  cross  at  this  time 
because  of  my  interests  along  the 
coast,"  said  the  older  man.  "My  name 
is  De  Ruyter,  of  New  York." 

"I  have  heard  the  name  before.  My 
name  is  Cameron,  of  Philadelphia.  I 
have  been  in  Germany,  polishing  off  a 
liberal  education." 

"Not  an  unpleasant  occupation.  If 
you  have  no  objection,  we  might  share 
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the  cabin.  Would  you  mind  touching 
the  bell  there?" 

Cameron  pressed  the  button,  and 
after  a  moment  rang  again.  The  stew- 
ard was  long  in  responding,  and  when 
he  opened  the  door  showed  a  face 
much  agitated. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said.  "We 
were  all  on  deck.  I  think  we  are 
chased  by  a  Spaniard.  Shall  I  bring 
you  something  to  eat?" 

"Bring  us  oranges  on  deck,"  said 
De  Ruyter.    "We  will  go  up." 

"They  did  so  after  a  very  brief  toilet. 
The  storm  had  cleared,  and  the  sea 
was  now  much  calmer,  but  they  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  saloon  stairs  for  a  mo- 
ment to  get  their  bearings.  Cameron 
soon  found  his  on  the  deck  a  few  feet 
away,  for  he  made  a  slight  exclama- 
tion that  caused  De  Ruyter  to  look  in 
the  same  direction.  The  older  man 
saw  a  young  officer  in  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States  army  standing  at  the 
rail  beside  a  young  woman,  and  on 
the  horizon  of  the  sea,  toward  which 
they  were  looking,  a  line  of  black 
smoke  and  a  boat  too  far  away  to  be 
plainly  made  out.  This  latter  object 
was  all  that  received  his  attention.  The 
second  cabin  passengers  were  coming 
upon  the  deck,  and  showed  in  their 
haggard  faces  the  worry  of  the  storm 
just  passed.  The  steerage  had  already 
crowded  forward  on  the  main  deck, 
chattering  excitedly  and  endeavoring 
to  question  the  sailors  who  hurried  by 
under  orders.  On  the  bridge  the  cap- 
tain and  a  group  of  his  officers  were 
trying  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
strange  craft.  The  scene  did  not  lack 
interest.  A  sailor  in  the  crow's  nest 
suddenly  sang  out  to  the  captain. 
What  he  said  was  not  intelligible  to 
the  passengers,  but  several  of  them 
heard  the  captain  reply: 

"I  make  her  out.  She  is  a  steamer 
of  the  White  Star  Line."  He  took  the 
glasses  from  his  eyes  satisfied,  and  left 
the  bridge. 

This  had  taken  place  in  a  moment's 
time,  and  Cameron  hurried  forward  to 
where  the  young  woman  was  stand- 
ing, eager  to  speak  to  her. 


"You  are  an  early  bird  after  such 
a  storm,  Miss  Hunter,"  he  said.  "I 
did  not  expect  to  find  you  on  deck." 

She  had  turned  to  him  a  face  that 
presented  a  picture  of  rare  beauty, 
framed  in  the  hood  of  her  steamer 
cape,  as  she  replied  brightly:  "I  did 
not  mind  the  sea  at  all,  and  I  am  al- 
most famished  for  breakfast.  Let  me 
present  Lieutenant  Shrader.  Mr. 
Cameron,  Lieutenant." 

Cameron,  disgraced  in  his  own  mind 
because  of  his  illness,  welcomed  the 
appearance  of  De  Ruyter,  whom  he  in- 
troduced. When  the  steward  an- 
nounced breakfast  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  four  went  together  to  the  saloon 
below,  where  three  men,  the  only 
other  passengers  visible,  were  already 
seating  themselves  at  one  of  the  tables. 

4T  believe  that  I  am  the  only  girl 
here,"  said  Miss  Hunter,  as  they  took 
their  places.  "I  must  ask  you  to 
chaperon  me,  Mr.  De  Ruyter,  for 
mother  has  ordered  her  breakfast  in 
the  stateroom." 

"I  am  a  bachelor,"  he  replied  with 
a  graceful  bow,  "but  I  accept  the  po- 
sition, and  will  endeavor  to  justify  the 
wisdom  of  the  selection." 

"You  see,"  she  continued,  "we  are 
going  home  under  orders.  Papa,  who 
is  General  Hunter,  cabled  as  soon  as 
war  was  declared  for  us  to  return  by 
the  first  boat.  We  never  thought  of 
disobeying,  and  so  here  we  are,  with 
the  whole  Spanish  navy,  perhaps,  fol- 
lowing us." 

"I  received  the  same  order  in  effect," 
said  the  lieutenant,  "but  your  father 
did  not  inform  me  that  I  was  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  such  escort  duty." 

"Then  you  have  known  Miss  Hun- 
ter before?"  asked  Cameron  with  con- 
siderable interest. 

"We  met  at  the  Legation,"  replied 
the  officer,  giving  his  order  for  break- 
fast. 

The  three  men  at  the  other  table 
were  also  in  conversation.  Two  of 
them,  a  Boston  lawyer  and  a  commer- 
cial traveler,  had  met  before.  The 
third  one  had  introduced  himself  as 
Eben    Mitchell   of   Connecticut.     He 
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was  a  type  of  the  traditional  Yankee, 
a  comical  fellow,  lank  but  not  tall,  who 
had  a  habit  of  ending  nearly  every  sen- 
tence with  a  peculiar  grunt. 

"Strange  how  you  will  meet  friends 
on  board  a  ship!"  said  the  lawyer. 
"Mr.  Shaw  here,  who  is  a  commercial 
man,  crossed  with  me  last  year,  and 
we  played  twenty-one  games  of  chess 
together." 

"Twenty-two,"  interrupted  the 
drummer. 

"Twenty-one,"  repeated  the  lawyer 
firmly.  "I  remember,  because  I  wrote 
the  number  on  one  of  my  cuffs.  I 
sent  them  to  laundry  when  I  was  in 
London,  but  as  I  remained  there  only 
two  weeks  they  were  not  done  when 
I  went  away." 

"By  the  way,  you  don't  happen  to 
know  anything  about  English  taxa- 
tion?" asked  Mitchell.  "I  became  in- 
terested in  it  just  as  I  sailed  from 
England.    U-m!" 

"I  believe  that  they  tried  to  tax  our 
tea  once,  a  long  time  ago,"  suggested 
the  lawyer. 

At  the  end  of  the  breakfast  the  sa- 
loon was  beginning  to  feel  the  sun- 
light of  companionship. 

Not  all  the  passengers  on  board  the 
steamship  had  known  why  she  was 
trying  to  break  her  record  from  South- 
ampton to  New  York.  It  would  have 
done  no  good  to  have  told  them  at  the 
time  of  sailing  that  the  great  boat 
was  already  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  destined  to  be 
fitted  out  as  an  auxiliary  cruiser,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  swiftest  craft 
of  the  Spanish  navy  were  on  her  trail. 
Such  news,  however  carefully  guarded, 
becomes  public  property  soon  enough, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  every  soul 
on  board  began  to  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  race  across  the  ocean, 
with  the  possible  dangers  that  it  had 
in  store;  and  they  waited,  fore  and  aft, 
for  the  report  of  the  first  day's  run. 
When  night  came  no  lights  were 
shown  and  the  lookout  watches  were 
doubled,  while  the  steamer  took  all 
chances  and  plunged  into  the  darkness 
at  full  speed.     Some  strange  fascina- 


tion of  the  night  kept  nearly  all  the 
passengers  upon  the  deck  after  the  sun 
had  gone  down.  In  the  steerage  men 
and  women  were  gathered  in  groups 
in  the  sheltered  places,  while  in  the  sec- 
ond cabin  their  steamer  chairs  were  in 
one  long  silent  row. 

Miss  Hunter  sat  on  the  lee  side  of 
that  part  of  the  boat  reserved  for  the 
first  cabin  passengers,  with  the  lieuten- 
ant at  her  right  and  Cameron  at  her 
left.  Mrs.  Hunter  and  DeRuyterwere 
a  few  feet  away;  while  the  Connecticut 
man  paced  the  deck,  dragging  behind 
him  the  ninth  passenger,  just  discov- 
ered, a  dapper  little  man,  but  a  mighty 
Hungarian  astronomer,  sent  over  to 
inspect  the  Lick  observatory  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  lawyer  and  the  commer- 
cial man  were  in  the  smoking  room, 
with  the  curtains  drawn,  already  deep 
in  a  game  of  chess.  The  lieutenant 
was  speaking  of  the  army,  and  the  girl 
beside  him  was  listening  intently,  her 
fine  eyes  flashing  as  she  leaned  slightly 
forward  in  her  steamer  chair. 

"The  country  will  be  up  in  arms  be- 
fore we  get  home,"  he  said.  "People 
on  the  continent  don't  understand  the 
volunteer  spirit.  And  a  new  day  is 
dawning  for  the  United  States.  You 
will  find  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
eager  to  fight.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Cameron?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  the  young 
man  absently.  The  day  had  been  an 
unsatisfactory  one  for  him.  He  had 
not  been  prepared  for  an  emergency 
like  the  lieutenant,  and  he  realized  for 
the  first  time  that  the  world  was  not 
made  for  him  alone. 

So  the  evening  passed  away  quietly. 
The  astronomer  had  a  relapse  and 
went  below  early,  at  which  the  Con- 
necticut man  made  an  excursion  into 
another  part  of  the  boat,  and  told  the 
chess  players,  upon  his  return,  that 
in  England  there  was  a  pound  tax 
upon  a  coachman's  hat,  and  that  a 
two-wheeler  was  taxed  less  than 
a  four-wheeler.  "Which,"  said  he, 
"accounts  for  the  two-wheelers. 
U— m!" 

When  the  third  day  had  passed,  and 
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still  no  warship  had  been  sighted,  the 
tension  on  board  the  steamer  began  to 
relax.  The  steerage  had  a  boisterous 
concert  in  the  afternoon,  which  of- 
fered the  combination  of  an  accordeon, 
a  violin  and  a  bagpipe;  and  in  the 
evening  the  second  cabin  passengers 
arranged  a  much  different  form  of  en- 
tertainment, to  which  they  invited 
their  more  aristocratic  neighbors 
through  Mitchell,  who  unfortunately 
forgot  to  mention  the  fact  until  the 
next  day.  He  had  learned  that  it  cost 
two  pounds  a  year  to  display  a  coat  of 
arms  in  England,  and  could  remem- 
ber nothing  else  for  the  moment.  His 
forgetfulness  was  overlooked,  how- 
ever, for  before  the  program  was  well 
under  way  all  hands  were  on  deck  at 
the  cry  of  Spaniards,  and  there  was 
no  need  of  further  variety  for  that 
night.  A  searchlight  had  flashed  far 
at  sea,  and  the  captain  had  been  called 
to  the  bridge.  From  the  deck  the 
powerful  light  could  be  seen  on  the 
port  side,  slowly  sweeping  the  sea  in 
a  great  semi-circle ;  but  it  never  found 
them,  and  in  the  morning  there  was 
not  a  mast  nor  a  funnel  to  be  seen.  A 
young  officer  of  the  ship  who  had  been 
scanning  the  sea  with  his  glass  finally 
allowed  his  eyes  to  wander  and  looked 
from  the  bridge  to  the  deck  below, 
where  Miss  Hunter  was  promenading 
with  the  lieutenant  and  Cameron,  one 
on  either  side. 

"There  is  a  fine  romance  going  on 
down  there,"  said  he  to  his  companion, 
"and  I  will  bet  that  the  lieutenant 
comes  off  a  winner." 

"Are  they  in  love  with  her?"  asked 
the  other  man,  who  was  older. 

"Yes,  they  are,  and,  by  George,  I 
don't  blame  them.  She  is  the  hand- 
somest girl  who  has  crossed  since  I 
came  on." 

After  that,  the  young  officer  took 
to  watching  the  little  circle  of  saloon 
passengers  when  they  were  on  deck, 
and  day  by  day  he  added  to  the  ro- 
mance that  he  was  weaving  until  he 
grew  to  look  for  the  girl  as  the  event 
of  his  watch  on  the  bridge, — until,  in 
fact,  the  captain  asked  him  sharply  one 


morning  what  he  had  sighted.  Then 
he  blushed. 

Thus  the  time  went  by,  and  each 
day  brought  the  great  steamship 
nearer  to  the  land,  where  anxious  men 
and  women  were  already  questioning 
her  safety,  but  where  guns  were  soon 
to  boom  a  welcome  to  her  coming. 
She  left  behind  her  no  trail  in  the 
course  she  took,  and  a  falling  meteor 
was  easier  to  follow  by  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  seventh  day, 
the  captain  gave  the  pleasant  news 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  of 
pursuit,  and  that  New  York  harbor 
would  be  reached  in  the  morning.  Al- 
ready there  seemed  to  be  a  warmer 
breath  blown  from  over  the  sea,  and 
the  passengers  of  all  grades  gath- 
ered on  the  decks,  a  strange  yearning 
for  the  home-coming  upon  them. 
Even  the  two  chess  players  had  called 
a  truce  with  a  particularly  stubborn 
game  unfinished,  and  were  conversing 
quietly  with  Mrs.  Hunter,  while  the 
Connecticut  man,  his  heart  welling 
with  love  for  his  own  country,  had 
tucked  the  little  astronomer  away 
under  his  rugs  in  a  steamer  chair,  and 
was  relating  to  him  the  blessings  of 
American  taxation  as  compared  with 
the  levies  of  the  English  exchequer 
and  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  sell  out 
a  man  who  was  in  arrears  for  seven 
days. 

Cameron  and  the  lieutenant  were 
sitting  where  they  could  see  the  sun- 
set upon  the  water,  when  Miss  Hunter 
came  up  from  the  saloon  with  De 
Ruyter  and  began  to  promenade  the 
deck  with  him.  The  eyes  of  the  two 
young  men  followed  her  as  she  passed. 

"She  is  a  wondrously  beautiful  girl," 
said  the  lieutenant  musingly. 

"Divinely  fair,"  replied  Cameron, 
still  looking  after  her. 

"I  felt  drawn  to  that  girl  when  I  first 
saw  her,"  continued  the  lieutenant, 
"and  I  confided  in  her  when  we  had 
met  but  three  times." 

Cameron  stared  hard  at  the  deck. 
"What  a  fool  I  have  been!"  he 
groaned. 

The  lieutenant  did  not  hear  him,  or 
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failed  to  understand.  "She  reminded 
me  so  much  of  the  girl  that  I'm  en- 
gaged to  marry  that  I  up  and  told  her 
the  whole  story,"  he  continued. 

"What!" 

"Hello  yourself!"  said  the  lieuten- 
ant, surprised  by  the  sudden  change 
in  his  companion.  "E)o  you  intend  to 
wrench  my  arm  off?" 

"You  are  going  to  marry  another 
girl?" 

"What  ails  you,  man?" 

"And  you  haven't  proposed  to  Mae 
Hunter?" 

"Proposed  to  Mae  Hunter?  I  say, 
Cameron,  the  excitement  of  this  voy- 
age has  affected  your  brain." 

"No,  it  hasn't,  lieutenant.  I  don't 
blame  you  for  thinking  so.  The  fact- 
is,  I  fell  in  love  with  that  girl  the  first 
time  I  met  her  last  summer.  I  was 
about  to  tell  her  so  when  she  got  that 
confounded  order  to  go  home.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  make  an  excuse 
to  catch  the  same  boat." 

"Then  why  in  thunder  haven't  you 
told  her  since?"  asked  the  lieutenant, 
himself  warming  up  to  the  situation. 

"Because  I  found  you  here.  You 
must  know  how  much  she  thinks  of 
the  army.  It  would  have  been  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  had 
she  preferred  you;  so  I  tried  to  keep 


still  and  bear  it.  What  a  glorious  fool, 
—  and  a  Cameron,  too!" 

He  was  up  in  a  moment,  for  De 
Ruyter  and  the  girl  he  loved  were  ap- 
proaching. 

"See  here,  Mr.  De  Ruyter/'  said 
he,  "Lieutenant  Shrader  has  a  prob- 
lem that  he  wants  to  present  to  you." 

He  exchanged  places  with-  the  older 
man  so  skillfully  that  the  lieutenant 
laughed  softly.  De  Ruyter  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  and  then  smiled 
also,  as  he  said :  "I  have  just  promised 
that  girl  that  I  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment my  steam  yacht  when  we  arrive 
in  New  York.  And  she  made  me  want 
to  do  it,  too."  He  sat  down  and  put 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  but  he  did  not 
light  it 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  Connecticut 
man  strolled  with  the  astronomer 
toward  the  bow  of  the  boat.  He  was 
intent  on  an  account  of  the  Govern- 
ment's plans  for  the  war. 

"The  first  engagement  of  the  war 
will  take  place,"  he  said,  —  and  then 
paused,  as  he  discovered  that  he  had 
stumbled  upon  two  young  people,  sit- 
ting within  the  shelter  of  one  steamer 
shawl. 

"Has  taken  place  several  miles  off 
New  York!"  said  Cameron  cheerfully, 
finishing-  the  sentence. 
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SCIENCE. 

By  Madison-  Caivein. 

IRANDA-LIKE,  above  the  world  she  waves 

The  wand  of  Prospero ;  and,  beautiful, 
Ariel  the  airy,  Caliban  the  dull,- 


Lightning  and  steam, — are  her  unwilling  slaves. 


THE    BATTLE   OF  THE    MIGRATIONS. 

By  E.  P.  Powell. 


T  is  true  as  a  general 
law  that  migrations  fol- 
low isothermal  lines — 
and  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Amer- 
ican States  formed  no 
exception.  We  did  not 
begin  to  move  forward  as  one  people. 
So  long  as  Statehood  dominated  the 
idea  of  nationality  we  pioneered  as 
States.  In  the  main,  two  paramount 
and  strongly  controlling  movements 
advanced  side  by  side  —  that  of  New 
England  and  that  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  early  colonists  in 
both  these  sections  were  undoubtedly 
of  much  the  same  character  and  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  not  at  all  dissimilar. 
Virginia  was  accustomed  to  import 
Massachusetts  ministers;  and  both 
colonies  were  tenacious  for  the  same 
creed.  But  the  later  influx  of  the  cav- 
aliers into  Virginia,  and  the  stronger 
hold  taken  by  negro  bondage,  brought 
about  a  contrast  not  to  have  been  fore- 
seen when  the  name  Virginia  covered 
the  whole  country  from  Florida  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

The  Constitution  enacted  that  we 
should  be  one  nation ;  but  still  the  pio- 
neering that  followed  the  Constitution 
was  of  two  diverse  peoples.  No  greater 
contrast  could  have  been  found  among 
English  speaking  peoples  than  that 
which  existed  between  the  settlers  of 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  of  Missouri  and 
Michigan.  The  latter  made  the  cen- 
ter of  every  plantation  the  church  and 
the  school;  the  former  had  little  of 
either.  The  New  Englander  went 
with  the  plough,  the  loom  and  the 
spindle;  the  southerner  was  slow  to 
introduce  any  domestic  industry. 
More  than  this,  the  one  was  essen- 
tially an  agriculturist,  the  other  a 
hunter;  and  as  such  they  were  typical 
of  two  distinct  and  successive  stages 
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of  civilization.  The  colonies  to  the 
north  were  outposts  of  the  town  or 
"tun,"  that  had  steadily  advanced 
across  Europe,  and  rested  a  while  on 
English  soil  before  becoming  the  ker- 
nel of  New  England  social  life;  but 
their  southern  neighbors  by  a  curious 
chance  did  not  know  the  town,  having 
only  a  churchly  heredity  of  parish. 
Positive  institutions  also  had  rendered 
the  contrast  more  intensive;  for  the 
South  with  slavery  had  a  domestic 
force  that  was  all-masterly  in  control- 
ling character.  It  made  hard  work 
disgraceful ;  while  it  was  not  too  much 
that  was  said  of  the  Yankee,  that  "in 
his  hands  were  more  brains  than 
could  be  found  in  most  people's 
skulls." 

Such  was  the  western  frontage  of 
the  two  distinctive  classes  of  Ameri- 
can settlers.  The  Ohio  river,  flowing 
almost  on  an  isothermal,  became  very 
nearly  the  dividing  barrier  of  peoples 
that  with  equal  persistence  marched 
into  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mis- 
sissippi. So  nearly  equal  indeed 
was  this  advance,  that  when  new 
states  were  admitted  into  the  Union 
it  was  first  from  one  section  and  then 
from  the  other;  so  that  the  irritation 
and  deadly  rivalry  of  slavery  and  free- 
dom were  not  felt  for  thirty  years. 
At  last  Maine  and  Alabama  knocked 
at  the  door  of  statehood  at  the  same 
hour;  and  then  the  great  unknown 
land  beyond  the  Mississippi  became 
the  national  problem.  Already  the 
Northwest  Territory  had  by  Jeffer- 
son's foresight  been  given  as  a  holy 
charge  to  freedom.  Which  of  these 
advancing  ideas  should  possess  be- 
yond the  Mississippi?  Slavery,  at  first 
a  fact  that  no  one  approved,  had,  by 
helping  to  shape  the  character  of  the 
Southwest,  become  an  aggressive 
force.     Expanding  as  a  basis  of  so- 
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ciety,  it  had  become  a  fundamental 
need.  If  it  must  be  yielded,  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  must  be  made 
over.  Virginians  often  desired  to 
emancipate  their  slaves,  Kentuckians 
more  rarely,  Missourians  never.  A 
menial  class  had  created  a  helpless  and 
most  bastard  form  of  freedom.  The 
poor  white,  unable  to  own  slaves,  was 
ashamed  to  labor  like  slaves.  Robbed 
of  industry,  he  soon  became  a  drag  on 
civilization.  The  real  contest  was  not 
between  slavery  and  no  slavery,  but 
between  the  habits  bred  by  slavery 
and  the  habits  bred  by  free  labor,  be- 
tween the  pride  of  ignorance  and  the 
pride  of  achievement.  For  to  the 
North  there  was  no  one  so  despised 
as  the  person  who  was  not  an  individ- 
ual success  in  the  world.  The  com- 
mon phrase  for  a  good  citizen  was  one 
who  could  "get  up  and  get;"  but  at  the 
South,  to  own  a  negro  or  even  half  a 
negro  was .  the  essential  title  to  re- 
spect. 

Without  the  town,  the  southern  em- 
igrator  lacked  the  town  institutions. 
There  was  nowhere  a  common  school 
system.  When  Jefferson  at  last  se- 
cured a  university  for  Virginia,  it  was 
found  to  be  like  a  lake  where  there  are 
no  springs  or  rills  or  rivers.  The  com- 
mon schools  were  needed  to  feed 
it.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
civil  war  that  schemes  for  gen- 
eral education  were  adopted  in 
Tennessee  and  Missouri.  To  force 
these  on  an  unwilling  people  was  a 
second  war;  and  it  taxed  the  energies 
of  the  ablest  educators  as  well  as  leg- 
islators in  the  land.  The  slaveholder 
did  not  care  for  schools.  His  own 
children  were  educated  by  tutors,  and 
then  finished  off  at  the  North  or  in 
Europe.  His  great  dread  was  lest  the 
negro  should  learn  enough  to  abhor 
his  lot,  and  rebel  or  run  away.  The 
result  was  that  poor  whites  were  il- 
literate to  a  degree  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. Even  to  this  day  only  one- 
seventh  of  this  class  can  read.  The 
first  public  schools  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  a  city  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
people,  were  opened  four  years  ago. 


A  southern  college  president  sharply 
opposed  the  change,  saying  that  "the 
common  people  are  better  without  an 
education, — and  that  is  what  ails  the 
north."  This  shows  very  little  change 
since  Governor  Berkeley  in  1670 
thanked  God  that  the  printing  press 
and  free  schools  had  not  invaded  Vir- 
ginia. Every  slave  state  before  the 
war  had  laws  making  it  a  crime  to 
teach  a  slave  how  to  read.  Kentucky 
flogged  and  imprisoned  men  for 
breaking  the  statute  so  far  as  teaching 
negroes  to  read  the  Bible.  Virginia 
imprisoned  women  for  teaching  their 
own  slaves  the  alphabet. 

With  ignorance  went  a  certain  in- 
tense wisdom;  no  people  on  earth  had 
a  more  positive  theology.  Knowing 
little  of  this  earth,  they  made  it  up  by 
knowing  much  of  the  next.  Only  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible 
was  and  is  tolerated  by  the  poor- 
er sort.  New  England  bigotry  at  its 
worst  was  scholarly,  and  up  to  the 
times.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
witches  and  material  views  of  hells 
and  heavens  were  as  far  as  the  world 
had  gone;  and  persecution  was  right- 
eousness. But  Connecticut  in  the 
nineteenth  centurv  has  gone  a  long 
range  beyond  its  blue  laws;  and  Roger 
Williams  and  Quakers  can  elbow 
Catholics  and  agnostics  in  Boston. 
The  South,  however,  has  not  so  fully 
outgrown  its  intolerance  of  free  re- 
ligious opinion.  To  be  suspected  of 
holding  evolution  views  or  crediting 
Darwinism  still  exscinds  professors 
from  colleges  and  preachers  from 
pulpits.  Moral  standards  differ  more 
widely  than  theological  and  relig- 
ious. Temperance  reform  was  quite 
as  potent  at  the  North  as  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  but  the  moonshiner 
haunts  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
and  Virginia  with  a  full  conviction 
that  he  is  serving  God  and  defending 
his  civil  rights.  The  glory  of  the 
South  was  its  hospitality,  and  its  chiv- 
alry. 

Poverty  under  such  social  condi- 
tions soon  became  chronic.  There 
was  a  class  born  to  property,  and  an- 
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other  to  poverty;  and  these  seldom 
passed  over  one  to  the  other.  In- 
stead of  the  northern  village,  where 
all  the  houses  had  a  marked  similarity, 
and  even  the  fences  were  all  of  the 
same  pattern — at  the  South  there 
would  be  one  slaveholder's  dwelling 
surrounded  by  the  hovels  of  his  re- 
tainers. They  voted  for  him,  and  did 
everything  for  him,  but  work;  and 
they  got  the  crumbs  from  his  table. 
It  was  modified  feudalism.  The  poor 
Yankee  was  always  a  man;  the  poor 
southerner  was  of  no  interest  or  in- 
fluence. His  only  resort  was  the  wild- 
erness. He  had  no  share  with  his 
neighbors.  The  town  meeting  never 
made  him  feel  his  equality;  but  the 
forest  at  least  put  out  of  sight  all  su- 
periors. He  ruled  over  nature.  The 
rich  Yankee  was  enterprising;  the  rich 
Virginian  was  chivalrous. 

It  took  five  slaves  to  do  the  work 
of  one  freeman.  The  average  yield 
of  grain  by  slave  labor  was  six  bushels, 
to  twenty  bushels  for  free  labor.  The 
hive  was  full  of  laborers  to  support  a 
few  drones.  This  was  not  a  local  ques- 
tion, but  a  national.  One  half  of  na- 
tional territory  could  not  be  shut  up 
against  thrift,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
thrive  as  well  as  it  might.  It  became 
a  question  of  machinery  against  hand 
labor,  a  question  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury methods  against  the  seventeenth. 
New  England  pioneers,  starting  after 
those  of  Virginia,  soon  outstripped 
them.  There  were  in  1800  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  people  in  the 
South  beyond  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains. Kentucky  alone  had  consider- 
ably over  one  hundred  thousand.  Ohio 
had  hardly  five  thousand.  But 
New  England  in  the  northwest  soon 
overtook  and  outnumbered  the  South. 
While  the  latter  was  planning  for  gov- 
ernment aid  to  construct  roads,  New 
York  built  the  Erie  Canal;  and  Ohio 
immediately  added  two  other  great 
water  thoroughfares  without  asking 
or  receiving  a  dollar.  When  Jefferson 
went  to  Washington,  he  had  eight 
rivers  to  cross,  five  of  which  he  wrote 
were  without  bridges  or  ferries;  but 


New  York  and  the  Northwest  built 
bridges  as  fast  as  they  built  turnpikes 
and  canals. 

Back  of  the  township  lay  the  fam- 
ily, in  historic  evolution.  The  New 
England  family  was  showing  no  signs 
as  yet  of  disintegration.  The  age  of 
divorces  had  not  set  in.  The  family 
was  a  very  complete  self-working 
unit.  Every  boy  knew  not  only  how 
to  till  the  soil,  but  was  a  skilled  crafts- 
man. In  fact  he  was  a  rare  exception 
who  could  not  mend  if  not  make  his 
shoes,  build  his  houses,  butcher  his 
own  meat  as  well  as  raise  it,  build  a 
good  stone  wall,  and  possibly  shoe  his 
own  horse  and  tan  his  own  leather. 
Every  woman  was  able  not  only  to 
make  her  own  butter  and  cheese,  but 
to  spin  the  home-grown  wool,  weave 
it  into  cloth,  and  make  every  garment 
worn  by  the  family.  She  also  sup- 
plied the  house  with  soap  and  can- 
dles, carpets,  and  bedding,  besides  be- 
ing abundantly  able,  when  it  was 
needed,  to  milk  the  cows  or  drive  oxen 
or  chop  the  fire-wood.  In  the  South 
the  family  was  soon  a  wholly  different 
affair.  Jefferson  and  a  few  others 
trained  their  slaves  to  all  sorts  of  in- 
dustries and  trades,  so  that  a  family 
might  become  self-reliant.  This  was 
however  a  rare  occurrence.  The  tem- 
perament of  the  blacks  was  against 
it;  and  it  caused  too  close  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  whites.  When  Jef- 
ferson failed  in  his  effort  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
a  great  slave  market  was  created 
therein.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  more 
profitable  to  raise  children  for  market 
than  to  raise  corn  or  wheat  or  tobac- 
co. It  is  an  almost  incredible  fact  of 
our  history  that  thousands  of  fathers 
sold  their  own  children  into  the  New 
Orleans  market,  and  lived  on  the 
products.  In  New  England  pioneers 
looked  over  the  borders  to  despise  the 
unthrift.  They  abhorred  and  hated  the 
injustice  done  the  negro,  and  were 
horrified  at  the  worse  injustice  done 
the  cross  of  white  and  black. 

Side  by  side,  often  crossing  over  the 
lines,  these  two  streams  of  national  life 
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were  evidently  preparing  for  a  strug- 
gle. One  or  the  other  must  possess 
the  Union.  The  treatment  of  Indians 
did  not  on  the  whole  differ.  The 
southerner  more  quickly  shot  down  a 
red  man;  but  the  northener  got  him 
drunk  and  cheated  him.  The  pious 
deacon,  acting  as  Indian  agent,  paid 
him  his  government  annuity  at  one 
end  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  and  took 
it  back  at  the  other  end.  Indian 
atrocities  were  the  excuse  for  Indian 
wars  of  extermination.  If  the  red 
man  had  written  history,  it  would  have 
recounted  a  series  of  white  men's 
atrocities;  and  it  would  have  been 
more  reliable  history  than  that  which 
we  ourselves  have  written. 

Progress  went  along  lines  of  tav- 
erns everywhere;  and  these  became 
the  homes  of  vulgarity  and  tippling 
and  brawling.  All  along  the  turnpikes 
were  such  stations,  affording  "accom- 
modation for  man  and  beast."  The 
food  was  good  and  the  whiskey  was 
honest,- — but  it  was  debauching.  Pio- 
neers lost  something  of  New  England 
modesty.  In  the  South  the  food  was 
intolerable,  and  the  shanties  that 
passed  for  taverns  were  insufferable. 
Wilson  says:  "The  taverns  are  the 
most  desolate  and  beggarly  imagin- 
able, with  dirty  walls,  while  one  or 
two  old  broken  chairs  and  a  bench 
form  the  furniture.  You  sit  down  to 
a  meal  the  sight  of  which  deadens  the 
most  eager  appetite.  You  are  sur- 
rounded by  dirty,  half  naked  blacks, 
male  and  female.  The  house  is  raised 
by  posts  four  or  five  feet,  and  the  space 
below  is  left  open  for  the  hogs."  This 
description  would  not  be  worth  quot- 
ing if  it  had  been  a  mere  incident  of 
pioneering;  but  it  was  as  true  in  1850 
as  in  1800.  The  utter  destruction  of 
wholesomeness  began  early  in  our  na- 
tional career, — and  the  creation  of  de- 
teriorated types  of  body.  Cobbett 
wrote  that  drinking  was  our  national 
disease;  "even  little  boys  at  or  under 
twelve  go  into  stores  and  tip  off 
drams."  But  while  this  was  true  up 
to  1825  of  both  northern  and  southern 
lines  of  migrators,  it  remained  a  fixed 


characteristic  of  the  South.  With  it 
went  furious  passions  and  a  love  for 
brawls  and  fights.  The  North  rapidly 
outgrew  the  rawness  of  a  new  settle- 
ment; at  the  South  these  conditions 
were  counted  desirable.  Those  who 
disliked  or  criticised  were  treated  to 
abuse,  or  worse.  Since  the  wrar  I  have 
attended  school  conventions  in  south- 
ern cities,  and  been  compelled  to  sleep 
in  rooms  with  six  to  twelve  others. 
These  were  of  all  sorts,  all  tastes,  all 
snores,  and  they  kept  all  hours;  if 
you  got  rest  at  all  it  would  be  after 
midnight.  To  criticise  social  condi- 
tions at  the  South  has  never  seemed 
tolerable  to  the  native.  Slavery  was 
no  better  defended  than  its  associate 
barbarisms.  To  advocate  change  was 
to  be  an  abolitionist.  Savage  retalia- 
tion was  likely  to  be  meted  to  the  in- 
novator. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  this  to  be  anything 
like  a  complete  picture  of  these  two 
parallel  migrations.  History  has  al- 
ways been  made  up  of  the  clash  and 
cooperation  of  dual  ideas,  dual  races, 
and  dual  forces.  Nature  found  her- 
self unable  to  bring  out  high  life  forms 
until  she  made  male  and  female;  and 
ever  since  it  has  been  true  that  "one" 
can  only  come  from  "they  twain."  The 
Shemite  and  Aryan  stocks  have  from 
their  origin  been  curiously  interde- 
pendent; and  progress  has  never  been 
made  by  either  alone.  The  Christian 
Church  stagnated  till  Catholic  and 
Protestant  wrestled  together  for  truth. 
So  we  shall  find  in  the  keenest  sense 
that  American  institutions  could  never 
have  been  shaped  into  their  profound 
power  for  covering  this  continent, 
without  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North.  A  rewriting  of  American  his- 
tory will  some  day  show  that  even 
African  slavery  has  not  been  alto- 
gether a  curse.  It  enabled  Virginia 
to  develop  a  class  devoted  to  states- 
manship— the  best  students  and  most 
independent  thinkers  of  the  age.  Eng- 
land and  France  with  their  older  civ- 
ilization had  no  men  to  surpass  Jeffer- 
son,   Madison    and    Marshall.      The 
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physical  type  was  exceedingly  fine,  the 
moral  key  lofty. 

There  was  a  hardness  about  New  Eng- 
land life  at  the  best,  that  was  lacking 
in  Virginia.  Hospitality  was  the  first 
of  southern  virtues;  economy  the  first 
in  New  England.  Channing  while  trav- 
eling in  the  Southern  States  wrote  in 
1799:  "I  blush  for  my  own  people 
when  I  compare  the  selfish  prudence 
of  a  Yankee  with  the  generous  confi- 
dence of  a  Virginian.  Here  I  find 
greater  vices,  but  greater  virtues,  than 
I  have  left  behind  me.  Could  I  only 
take  from  the  Virginians  their  sens- 
uality and  their  slaves,  I  should  think 
them  the  greatest  people  in  the 
world."  There  is  no  denying  that 
slavery  itself,  while  depressing  the 
poor,  gave  a  chivalry,  courage,  pride, 
strength  of  intellectual  grasp  and  cul- 
ture to  the  higher  class,  that  they 
could  hardly  have  had  otherwise. 
Travelers  invariably  felt  as  Channing 
did,  that  there  was  an  educated  charm 
about  the  Virginians  not  to  be  found 
in  New  England.  But  alas!  the  for- 
mer were  on  the  down  hill  road;  the 
latter  on  the  up  grade.  In  1830  Bos- 
ton was  the  hub,  and  Richmond  had 
become  provincial;  and  Channing 
lived  to  see  it.  The  society  that  cre- 
ated Jefferson,  Marshall,  Mason, 
Clay,  was  an  oligarchy;  it  stood  on 
primogeniture,  a  state  church,  and 
slavery.  But  these  statesmen  them- 
selves legislated  away  primogeniture 
and  the  state  church.  There  was  noth- 
ing distinct  for  society  to  rest  on 
after  that  but  unrighteous  human 
bondage,  with  its  poisonous  vices. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 
we  owe  to  the  South;  but  the  first 
blow  for  freedom  was  struck  by  the 
North.  Although  the  northern  states 
abolished  slavery  of  their  own  accord, 
it  was  Jefferson's  firm  hand  that 
kept  slavery  out  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  Again  and  again  did 
New  England  settlers  coincide  with 
those  born  in  the  West,  to  urge  Con- 
gress to  allow  of  a  temporary  use  of 
slaves  in  Indiana,  including  Michigan 
and  Illinois.     It  was  firmly  forbidden. 


In  1785  Jefferson  revised  the  stat- 
utes of  Virginia  to  adopt  gradual 
emancipation;  but  the  legislature 
failed  to  ratify. 

New  England  went  westward  with 
her  common  schools  and  her  colleges; 
but  she  never  was  able  to  create  a  unit 
of  these; the  lower  schools  belonged  to 
the  state,  the  higher  to  the  churches. 
It  needed  a  Jeffersonian,  sent  from 
Washington,  Judge  Woodward,  in 
Michigan,  to  plan  a  system  of  educa- 
tion large  enough  in  spirit  and  broad 
enough  in  conception  to  make  a  unit 
of  the  work,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university.  The  South  grasped 
most  readily  the  federal  system  of  in- 
dependent states,  and  saved  the  young 
republic  from  the  powerful  drift  that 
set  in  toward  a  centralized  aristocracy. 
Federalism  as  it  was  called,  but  which 
now  we  should  term  Centralism, 
lasted  only  from  1789  till  1800.  Its 
greatest  leader,  Hamilton,  advocated 
an  executive  for  life,  a  senate  for  life, 
selected  for  wealth  and  intellect,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  states.  Jeffer- 
son put  an  eternal  quietus  to  this  doc- 
trine. New  England  was  more  con- 
servative, the  South  more  initiative. 
Hamilton  surpassed  as  an  organizer, 
Jefferson  as  an  idealist.  If  at  last  the 
South  seceded  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  New  England  under  Jefferson 
discussed  a  Northern  Confederacy; 
and  during  Madison's  administration 
refused  fully  to  cooperate  in  the  war 
with  England,  and  practically  with- 
drew from  the  united  action  of  the 
nation. 

The  theology  and  religion  of  the 
southern  West  had  had  their  origin 
somewhat  diverse  from  that  of  poli- 
tics and  social  economy.  The  latter 
came  mainly  from  Virginia,  the  former 
from  South  Carolina.  Here  there  was 
a  sort  of  southern  Puritanism  domi- 
nant in  society,  a  social  rigidity  un- 
like Virginian  society,  and  much  more 
resembling  that  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  Puritanism  that  had  never  gone 
out  of  the  Episcopal  church.  While 
New  England  Puritanism  made  John 
Adams,  that  of  South  Carolina  made 
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Calhoun  —  equally  inflexible  and 
chaste  and  devout.  As  this  spirit 
crossed  over  into  the  newer  territory, 
it  stamped  the  forming  states  with  a 
religious  zeal.  This  was  immensely 
increased  bv  the  influx  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  began  to  come 
from  Great  Britain  to  escape  persecu- 
tion. The  latter  for  the  most  part 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts and,  while  remaining  poor,  be- 
came a  very  important  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  newer  southern  states. 
During  the  civil  war  those  mountain 
whites  were  found  loyal  to  the  Union, 
almost  to  a  man.  A  totally  different 
class  were  the  "Crackers,"  who  filled 
up  the  Sand  Hills  of  western  Carolina 
and  eastern  Tennessee  and  adjacent 
districts.  This  was  a  degenerate  stock, 
for  which  there  was  no  office  but  to 
cumber  the  land  and  by  stupidity  to 
render  it  more  desolate.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  Episcopalian 
Puritanism  made  Calhouns;  on  the 
west  Presbyterian  Puritanism  made 
Andrew  Jacksons.  The  former  were 
scholarly,  classical  and  proud  of  cul- 
ture, the  latter  were  ignorant  of  books, 
but  inherited  an  instinct  for  law  and 
law-making,  as  well  as  for  liberty. 
Such  men  as  Jackson  and  Houston 
were  not  only  most  orthodox,  but 
most  loyal. 

When  we  needed  a  Lincoln,  we 
found  him  to  be  a  cross  of  North  and 
South.  On  the  one  side,  he  had  the 
free  individualism  of  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  the  coarse,  bold,  de- 
fiant temper  ready  to  fight  for  his 
rights,  thoroughly  charged  with  the 
state  rights  spirit  of  Calhoun  and  the 
religious  sentiment  of  Jackson;  on 
the  other,  he  had  the  love  for  law  and 
respect  for  institutions  bred  in  Illi- 
nois. Lincoln  wedded  the  Union  in 
his  own  temperament  and  education, 
before  he  was  called  on  to  hold  the 
Union  together  by  force  of  arms. 
Chase  or  Seward  or  Sumner  in  Lin- 
coln's place  would  have  irretrievably 
split  the  Union  into  fragments.  More 
than  this,  Lincoln  had  an  element  of 


superstition  from  his  southern  ances- 
try— a  strong  heredity  of  faith  in  fate. 
He  believed  God  was  with  him — that 
he  was  led  by  God.  He  went  to 
Washington  with  a  belief,  or  a  belief 
forming,  that  he  was  raised  up  by  the 
Almighty  to  do  His  will.  His  execu- 
tive action  was  at  first  dilatory,  wait- 
ing for  the  Lord  to  lead  the  way.  He 
prayed  when  in  difficulty.  His  con- 
fidence in  God  was  infinitely  useful  to 
sustain  him;  and  as  statesmanship  it 
worked  well.  On  the  other  side  Gen- 
eral Stonewall  Jackson  was  getting 
the  same  heavenly  illumination  and 
guidance,  the  same  stay  in  battle  and 
light  in  counsel.  A  cold  skeptic  would 
have  been  worthless  as  President  in 
i860.  It  needed  a  man  charged  with 
belief  that  Supreme  Power  was  behind 
him.  Seward's  Higher  Law  was  not 
enough.  Lincoln  had  the  Higher- 
Law  Giver.  That  which  made  Cal- 
houn a  fanatic  against  the  Union  made 
Lincoln  a  fanatic  for  it. 

The  southerner,  without  the  town, 
naturally  became  a  stronger  lover  of 
his  state;  and  state  pride  grew  into 
immense  proportions.  If  the  tide  of 
migration  had  settled  down  at  any 
point,  and  ceased  altogether,  each 
state  would  have  been  even  more  dan- 
gerously ready  for  asserting  its  in- 
dividual sovereignty.  As  it  was, 
everything  was  preparing  for  that  pe- 
culiar outburst  of  sentiment  that 
caused  the  civil  war.  Northerners 
looked  on  with  amazement  when 
men  of  the  noblest  qualities  and  lov- 
ers of  the  Union  pronounced  deliber- 
ately for  their  states  by  preference  to 
the  United  States.  Robert  E.  Lee 
said:  "I  shall  go  with  my  State." 
Alexander  Stephens  fought  against 
rebellion,  but  declared  himself  obli- 
gated to  his  state  above  his  country. 
The  man  of  northern  heredity  and 
training  could  see  in  the  war  only  a 
passion  for  slavery.  It  is  true  slavery 
had  become  inextricably  fused  with 
the  sentiment  of  state  rights;  but  the 
bottom  difficulty  was  that  the  south- 
erner began  without  the  town,  and  his 
unit  of  political  life  was  the  state.    In 
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New  York  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
that,  if  a  state  could  secede  from  the 
union,  a  county  might  secede  from 
the  state  or  a  town  from  a  county;  in 
Virginia  and  Georgia  this  was  not  the 
way  people  argued  or  saw  things.  So 
the  invaluable  doctrine  of  independent 
but  federated  states  became  a  lax  and 
dangerous  doctrine  of  states  tempo- 
rarily leagued.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  a  true  reading  of  his- 
tory finds  that  the  greatest  inherent 
evils  often  work  to  the  production  of 
the  greatest  good.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  meanest  traits  of  both  North 
and  South  fused  for  blessings.  With- 
out southern  slavery  and  northern 
sycophancy  we  should  not  have  be- 
gotten Oberlin  in  1836;  and  without 
Oberlin  who  can  say  how  long  the 
coeducation  we  have  had  for  the  last 
half  century  would  have  been  delayed? 
Could  the  two  sections  have  gone 
straight  on  without  collision,  the 
social  problem  of  America  would  have 
been  different.  But  the  southerner 
came  North  with  long  retinues  of 
slaves,  to  spend  his  summers.  The 
irritation  was  constant  and  increasing. 
Laws  were  required  making  the  chil- 
dren of  New  England  act  as  slave 
hunters.  It  was  their  duty  to  catch 
runaways  and  return  them  to  bondage. 
Complicity  in  such  a  social  state  was 
repulsive  and  intolerable.  The  clash 
grew  inevitable,  and  it  would  have 
come  sooner  only  for  our  tendency 
to  follow  isothermal  lines.  It  was 
clear  that  slavery  could  not  stay  inside 
its  boundaries.  The  crack  of  the  whip 
was  heard  in  Congress.  Sumner  was 
bludgeoned  for  free  discussion.  Vir- 
ginia statesmen  of  1790  and  1800  ab- 
horred slavery.  In  1835  Madison  de- 
clared it  was  the  only  danger  to  the 
perpetuity  of  our  government.  But 
the  descendants  of  these  men  became 
apologists  and  then  defenders  of  hu- 
man bondage.  A  new  church  grew 
up  in  the  place  of  the  old  state  church; 
and  it  ransacked  the  Bible  for  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  great  evil.  The 
contest  grew  more  and  more  to  have  a 
moral  aspect.     It  was  a  terrible  fight 


of  righteousness  that  never  can  be 
taught  to  respect  state  boundaries. 
The  school  houses  of  Maine  whetted 
the  argument.  The  prayer  meetings 
of  Vermont  plead  with  God  to  send 
the  Bible,  and  the  right  to  read  it,  to 
the  five  millions  of  negro  slaves. 
Apologists  in  the  pulpit  and  dough- 
face deacons  "churched"  the  suppli- 
ants ;  which  was  a  sort  of  Yankee  dra- 
gooning. 

But  instead  of  war,  the  North  grad- 
ually formulated  a  purpose  to  settle 
the  question  by  migration.  The 
isothermal  line  should  no  longer  con- 
trol the  westward  tide  of  settlement. 
Massachusetts  formed  a  Kansas  Colo- 
nization society.  It  was  termed  the 
New  England  Emigration  Aid  So- 
ciety. Its  purpose  was  to  bend  the 
line  of  migration  southward,  and  take 
possession  of  the  land  that  lay  beyond 
slavery;  and  there  plant  free  institu- 
tions. It  was  to  be  a  purely  peaceful 
move.  Pioneers  should  be  poured  in 
with  rapidity,  and  forestall  the  South. 
But  the  South  was  soon  roused  to  a 
comprehension  of  the  purpose  and  a 
determination  to  thwart  it.  It  was  a 
death  struggle  of  two  civilizations. 
Slavery  had  done  its  work;  it  had 
ceased  to  be  anything  but  a  curse;  it 
was  breeding  vice  that  rotted  to  the 
core;  it  had  paralyzed  industry;  had 
barred  out  free  schools  and  manufac- 
tures; had  degraded  labor;  multiplied 
poverty  and  ignorance;  and  created  a 
religion  of  its  own  temper  and  calibre. 
New  England  had  outgrown  its  nar- 
rowness. Its  children  were  more  vig- 
orous than  itself.  Illinois  and  Ohio 
and  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa  were  great  panoramas  of  thrift. 
The  North  had  an  immense  love  for 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution;  but 
it  had  come  to  believe  the  Higher 
Law.  The  combatants  were  in  no  re- 
spects well  matched.  The  South  was 
nearer  Kansas;  but  the  North  was 
vastly  more  populous  and  wealthy. 

The  South  was  quick  to  feel  its  dis- 
advantage and  appeal  to  force.  Like 
a  flash  it  was  accustomed  to  resent  an 
attack  with  bowie  knife  or  rifle.     Its 
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popular  sports  were  matches  in  which 
the  combatants  spared  neither  limb 
nor  life,  "Border  ruffians"  was  not 
altogether  a  misnomer  as  applied  to 
those  who  met  the  free-state  settlers. 
They  intended  to  burn,  to  destroy,  to 
kill,  and  wipe  out  their  rivals.  New 
England  was  cool  and  resolute,  but 
peaceful;  it  came  to  plant  towns  and 
organize  a  state;  it  carried  ploughs 
and  pens.  The  first  clash  was  not  un- 
derstood. It  took  time  to  study  this 
new  social  life  that  came  in  with  fire- 
brand and  pistol.  But  the  time  was 
not  long  wasted.  Beecher's  church 
raised  a  contribution  to  buy  rifles  to 
send  to  the  free-state  party.  Heated 
conferences  were  held  everywhere 
throughout  the  North.  Those  who 
would  not  have  favored  an  attack  on 
slavery,  and  who  held  it  to  be  robbery 
to  aid  runaway  negroes,  resented  the 
assault  that  denied  free  settlements  of 
new  lands  under  national  laws.  The 
plan  was  shrewdly  devised  and  wisely 
conducted.  Free-state  men  simply 
claimed  their  right  to  settle  homes; 
settlers  claimed  their  right  to  establish 
social  order,  to  make  laws  by  majority 
vote,  and  create  an  honestly  organized 
state.  The  sympathy  of  the  North 
went  over  in  a  strong  tide  to  those 
men  who,  under  this  cover,  were  really 
settling  the  question  of  slavery  in 
America.  The  world  had  never  before 
seen  a  parallel  contest.  It  hurried  for- 
ward abolition  a  whole  half  century. 
"Free-soil"  and  "free-state"  were  tak- 
ing terms  where  "abolition"  was  de- 
tested. The  little  Liberty  party  could 
rally  but  156,000  votes;  the  new  Re- 
publican party  leaped  into  existence, 
1,341,264  strong — just  short  of  a  pop- 
ular victory. 

The  slavery  question  was  taken  out 
of  Congress;  it  was  now  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  the  emigrat- 
ing powers  of  the  North  and  the 
South.  No  northern  party,  dared  fail 
to  stand  by  the  rights  of  settlers  to 
self-government.  The  only  hope  was 
in  overawing  the  northerners,  or  in 
defrauding  them.  A  dough-face 
President    sent    governor    after    gov- 


ernor to  aid  in  the  effort  to  force  a 
slave  constitution  on  the  territory. 
Congress  tried  to  bribe  the  free-state 
settlers.  The  Supreme  Court,  packed 
for  the  service  of  slavery,  did  what  it 
could  to  aid  in  the  perfidy.  Kansas 
had  seven  governors  in  five  years.  One 
of  these,  although  a  southerner,  re- 
signed, because  his  manhood  would 
not  allow  him  to  be  base  enough  to 
break  his  oath  of  office;  another  was 
removed  because  not  a  sufficiently 
pliant  tool.  When  the  political  par- 
ties began  to  form  their  platforms  in 
i860,  the  struggle  was  narrowed  down 
to  this  question:  Have  the  people  of 
the  territory  the  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  prohibit  slavery  from  be- 
ing one  of  its  domestic  institutions? 
Douglass  comprehended  the  issue  and 
bitterly  attacked  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society;  for  it  was  really  a  battle  of 
emigrants — not  of  states  or  citizens. 
Georgia  and  Alabama  legislatures 
proposed  bills  to  aid  emigration. 
They  failed;  money  was  less  plentiful 
than  at  the  North.  Colonel  Buford,  of 
Alabama,  sold  his  slaves  and  gave 
$20,000  to  raise  a  company  of  three 
hundred  to  go  to  Kansas  as  settlers. 
He  promised  them  each  forty  acres 
of  land.  But  the  pinch  was  that  south- 
erners dared  not  take  their  slaves  out- 
side of  assured  slavery  territory. 
Stringfellow  begged  that  two  thou- 
sand slaves  be  brought  into  the  terri- 
tory; but  the  owners  took  care  not  to 
risk  it.  Buford's  men  were  taken  to 
a  church,  ostentatiously  blessed,  and 
each  presented  with  a  Bible,  "a 
weapon  more  potent  than  Sharpens 
rifles."  But  they  carried  rifles  all  the 
same,  and  bowie  knives.  At  New 
Haven  a  company  was  started  out 
with  a  gift  of  rifles,  Beecher  pledged 
twenty-five  from  Plymouth  church. 
Professor  Silliman  and  other  Yale 
professors  gave  each  a  rifle.  It  turned 
out  that  Buford's  men  could  not 
plough  or  plant.  The  northerners 
could  take  care  of  themselves.  Slaves 
brought  in  were  helpless;  and  their 
owners  had  to  work  to  support  them. 
The  struggle  was  not  left  wholly  to 
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New  England.  Some  of  the  southern 
poor  whites  realized  that  their  salva- 
tion from  degradation  lay  in  throttling 
slavery.  Others  had  felt  the  hand  of 
the  border  invaders.  No  men  were 
more  resentful.  Andrew  Johnson,  af- 
terwards our  President,  hated  the 
slaveholder  with  a  hate  inconceivable 
to  us.  Jim  Lane,  afterwards  senator, 
was  a  poor  southerner.  They  did  not 
abhor  slavery,  but  hated  the  slave- 
holder. Lane  said  he  would  as  soon 
own  negroes  as  mules;  but  he  fought 
as  a  leader  on  the  free-state  side. 

There  were  four  efforts  to  organize 
the  territory  into  a  state.  The  first 
constitution  was  known  as  the  Tope- 
ka;  and  was  made  by  the  Free  State 
citizens,  who  after  the  spring  of  1855 
were  in  a  majority.  Congress  refused 
to  accept  this  document.  President 
Pierce  ordered  the  army  to  disperse 
the  state  organization.  The  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution  was  the  work  of  the 
Slave-labor  party;  and  the  people 
voted  it  down  in  1858,  while  Congress 
accepted  it.  The  territorial  legislature 
then  ordered  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, in  the  spring  of  1858.  The  result 
was  the  Leavenworth  constitution.  It 
was  submitted  to  the  people,  and  the 
Lecompton  constitution  resubmitted 
at  the  same  time.  The  result  was 
11,300  votes  for  the  former,  to  1,788 
for  the  latter.  Congress  failed  to  act 
on  this  constitution.  Finally  the  Wy- 
andotte constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted  by  the  people  in  1859.  In  a 
total  vote  of  16,000  the  majority  was 
about  9,000  in  its  favor.  The  United 
States  refused  to  act  until  1861. 
South  Carolina  was  followed  out  of 
the  senate  chamber  in  January  of  that 
year  by  Florida,  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi. Then,  with  depleted  numbers, 
the  senate  took  up  the  question  of  the 
admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union, 
and  acted  promptly. 

It  is  not  within  my  purpose  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Kansas  struggle.  It 
was  the  close  of  the  career  of  New 
England  as  a  colonizing  power.  The 
natural  flow  of  population  out  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  had  set- 


tled western  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  had  contributed  a  quota  to 
other  states, — and  then  its  force  was 
largely  spent.  Already  the  foreign 
element  was  making  itself  felt  in  the 
empty  places  of  New  England.  Bos- 
ton was  no  longer  Puritan;  it  was 
hardly  sure  at  the  polls  that  it  was 
Yankee  or  American.  Connecticut 
had  dropped  off  its  blue  laws.  After 
1833  the  church  was  no  longer  sus- 
tained by  state  taxation  in  Massachu- 
setts. But  between  1850  and  i860 
New  England  had  roused  itself  to  one 
more  great  migratory  battle.  This 
time  the  struggle  was  not  with  Pontiac 
nor  with  Tecumseh,  but  with  String- 
fellow  and  Atchison  and  their  white 
followers.  The  two  civilizations  that 
had  contributed  each  its  share  to  the 
character  and  glory  of  the  republic 
had  come  to  blows.  They  had  grown 
more  and  more  unlike.  Hatred  had 
taken  the  place  of  tolerance.  When 
Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  free  state, 
it  became  a  political  necessity  to  abol- 
ish slavery  elsewhere.  The  South 
was  logical.  It  determined  on  seces- 
sion. Slavery  no  longer  had  a  place 
in  the  Federal  Union  created  by 
Washington,  Franklin  and  Jefferson. 
Such  was  the  clash  of  self-reliance 
and  of  slave-driving.  On  the  one  side 
had  grown  up  a  sentiment  that  to  be 
idle  was  a  sin  aerainst  God.  Every 
one  was  born  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. No  one  could  retire  from 
business  without  hiding  his  head. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  in  1831,  wrote  of  us: 
"Such  unity  of  purpose  and  sympathy 
of  feeling  nowhere  else  exists  except 
perhaps  in  an  ant's  nest."  As  the 
tide  rolled  westward  it  saw  the  mam- 
moth proportions  of  our  national 
problem,  and  worked  the  harder.  It 
hated  sloth,  it  hated  aristocracy,  it 
hated  shirking;  it  detested  shiftless 
ways,  and  bad  economy,  and  poor  til- 
lage, as  much  as  it  detested  slavery. 
The  collision  was  inevitable  with  a 
system  that  despised  labor,  and  was 
content  with  social  habits  based  on 
shirking  the  equal  bearing  of  the 
common  burdens  of  life. 
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WE  are  accustomed  to  look  to 
great  metropolitan  centres  for 
representative  forms  of  organ- 
ized charity.  The  city  of  Fall  River, 
however,  which  is  apt  to  be  associated 
only  with  cotton  manufactories  or 
possibly  with  a  certain  famous  line 
of  steamboats,  has  recently  stepped 
into  the  foremost  place  as  regards  a 
peculiar  phase  of  philanthropic  work. 
On  January  12,  1898,  occurred  the 
dedication  of  a  building  which  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
boys'  clubs  everywhere,  and  which 
honors  the  working  boys  of  the  "City 
of  Spindles"  as  they  are  honored  in 
no  other  city  of  this  country  or  of  the 
world.  Many  of  our  cities  contain 
boys'  clubs  of  various  kinds  in  flour- 
ishing condition;  but  nowhere  has 
there  been  so  remarkable  a  growth  in 
the  attendance  and  in  general  results 
of  the  work  as  at  Fall  River.  Deeply 
impressed  with  the  good  accom- 
plished in  this  way  among  boys  of  the 
working  population,  one  of  the  large 
mill  owners  of  that  city  has  identified 
his  name  with  the  cause  by  becoming 
its  most  generous  benefactor. 

The  building  of  the  Fall  River 
Boys'  Club,  lately  erected  at  a  cost  of 
no  less  than  $85,000,  together  with  the 
land  on  which  it  stands,  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Matthew  C.  D.  Borden,  a  native 
of  Fall  River,  although  now  a  resident 
of  New  York.  This  building  is 
unique.  Located  in  the  midst  of  the 
mill  district,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of 
hundreds  of  the  boys  whom  it  is  in- 
tended to  benefit.  Its  beauty  elevates 
the  character  of  the  whole  locality. 
It  not  only  secures  to  the  Boys'  Club 
of  Fall  River  unequalled  advantages 
in  the  appointments  of  its  club  rooms, 
but  it  is,  I  tli ink,  the  only  building  in 
the  country  devoted  solely  to  such  an 
object.     Neither  money  nor  labor  has 


been  spared  to  adapt  it  in  every  way  to 
the  needs  of  its  young  occupants.  The 
excellence  of  its  equipment,  however, 
is  best  appreciated  after  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  methods  and  aims  of 
the  work. 

The  boys'  club  movement  was  inai . 
gv.  rated  in  this  country  by  Rev.  John 
C.  Collins  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1884.  He  believed  that  through  the 
attractions  of  a  club  organization  ef- 
fectual means  might  be  found  of  keep- 
ing poor  boys  off  the  streets  in  the 
evening  and  of  securing  to  them  many 
home  advantages,  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  physical  training 
which  would  convert  possible  crimi- 
nals into  good  citizens.  The  club 
which  he  started  in  New  Haven 
proved  a  success,  and  similar  clubs 
were  soon  introduced  elsewhere. 

In  1889,  the  founding  of  such  a 
boys'  club  was  undertaken  by  Rev. 
E.  A.  Buck  of  Fall  River,  who  has 
now  been  in  charge  of  mission  work 
in  that  city  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
He  secured  the  assistance  of  an  agent 
from  the  State  society  interested  in 
this  movement,  and  the  club  was  or- 
ganized in  January,  1890.  From  the 
outset,  the  Fall  River  Boys'  Club  has 
stood  on  the  most  liberal  basis.  It  is 
wholly  independent  of  other  organiza- 
tions, and  citizens  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties of  every  phase  of  religious  faith 
have  contributed  gladly  to  its  support. 
No  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color 
can  debar  a  boy  from  enjoyment  of  full 
club  privileges.  The  idle,  the  worth- 
less, the  thoroughly  bad  boy  receives 
a  ticket  of  membership  if  he  wishes  it, 
and  stays  as  long  as  he  makes  no  dis- 
turbance within  the  club.  "Our 
warmest  welcome,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent, "  is  for  the  barefooted,  ragged 
and  dirty  boy."  It  is  for  just  such  as 
these  that  the  club  exists,  and  it  has 
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little  room  to  spare  for  the  boy  of  cul- 
tivated parents  or  of  comfortable 
home. 

On  its  first  night,  early  in  1890,  the 
club  met  in  a  large,  double  store,  with 
a  hundred  and  forty-six  boys  present. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  there 
was  considerable  curiosity  on  the  part 
of  the  would-be  members,  much  bois- 
terous fun  and  a  great  deal  of  disorder. 
The  books,  games  and  other  means  of 
entertainment  were  as  nothing  to  the 
fun  that  misrht  be  had  bv  teasing:  the 


ally  overcome.  When  the  boys  who 
continued  to  make  trouble  were  for- 
bidden entrance,  they  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  value  of  their  lost  privileges, 
and  while  the  attendance  increased 
rapidly,  good  order  in  the  club  rooms 
soon  became  the  rule.  One  by  one, 
new  features  were  added  to  the  club's 
attractions.  A  class  in  carpentering 
taught  boys  how  to  make  useful  arti- 
cles for  their  homes.  The  printing 
class,  under  a  regular  instructor,  gave 
practical    demonstration    of    its    good 
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superintendent.  He  has  since  laugh- 
ingly confessed  that  he  believes  "one 
boy  could  plague  a  hundred  and  forty- 
six  animals  at  once,  but  the  torture 
a  hundred  and  forty-six  boys  can  put 
upon  one  man  is  very  great." 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  immediate 
prospects  of  success,  the  superinten- 
dent and  the  board  of  directors,  with 
Mr.  Buck  at  its  head,  persisted  in 
their  course  with  the  utmost  courage 
and  energy.     Obstacles  were  gradu- 


workmanship  in  type-setting  in  a  four- 
page  paper,  "Our  Boys/'  which  has 
been  issued  monthly  since  1895.  The 
superintendent  hopes  soon  to  enlarge 
this  paper  to  eight  pages  and  to  give 
the  editorship  into  the  hands  of  some 
of  the  older  boys.  Although  the  club 
does  not  yet  possess  a  press,  the  type- 
setting for  membership  cards  and 
other  necessary  printing  has  been  done 
by  the  boys  of  this  class.  Classes  in 
cobbling  have  repaired  many  pairs 
of  shoes  at  low  price  for  club  mem- 
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bers,  while  clothing  has  been  kept  in 
good  repair  in  the  club  sewing  room. 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  past  history 
of  the  work  has  had  so  marked  an  in- 
fluence for  good  as  the  penny  savings 
bank,  which  was  started  soon  after  the 
club  was  founded.  The  first  year  saw 
754  different  deposits,  the  total  sum 
deposited  amounting  to  $112.94. 
Since  then  the  deposits  have  averaged 
$200  a  year. 
When  an  in- 
dividual de- 
posit  be- 
comes large 
enough,  it  is 
transferred 
to  a  city 
bank.  Thirty 
dollars,  the 
largest  of 
these 
amounts, 
was  recently 
so  trans- 
ferred for  one 
of  the  boys. 
Funds  once 
deposited  are 
seldom  with- 
drawn except 
for  the  pur- 
chase  of 
clothing  or 
necessary  ar- 
ticles. One 
copy  of  "Our 
Boys"  called 
attention  t  o 
the  fact  that 
two  boys 
were  not  de- 
positing because  "helping  their  mother 
to  pay  for  a  new  wringing  machine." 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  thrift  and 
helpfulness  developed  in  boys  who  once 
seemed  incapable  of  such  qualities. 

In  November,  1895,  came  a  notable 
addition  to  the  work,  in  the  shape  of  a 
farm  in  the  outskirts  of  Fall  River, 
donated  by  one  of  the  citizens.  This 
is  of  peculiar  value  in  earing  tempora- 
rily for  homeless  or  invalid  bows,  and 
in  the  summer  il  lias  furnished  a  vaca- 
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tion  home  for  very  many.  At  the 
close  of  1896,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred boys  had  passed  a  day  there, 
while  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  had 
spent  a  week  on  the  farm.  The  club 
corporation  now  holds  223  acres  of 
farm  land,  with  several  buildings, 
which  accommodate  about  twenty-five 
boys  at  a  time.  While  on  the  farm, 
the  boys  live  under  a  very  interesting 

system  of 
city  gov- 
ernment in 
m<i  niature.. 
They  elect  a 
mayor,  clerk 
and  four  al- 
dermen, and 
a  messenger 
is  appointed 
to  go  for 
milk  daily  to 
a  farm  some 
distance 
away.  The 
rules  drawn 
up  voluntari- 
1  y  by  the 
youthful  citi- 
zens include 
the  follow- 
ing: 

Any  boy  re- 
fusing to  do 
work  assigned 
him  may  be 
fined  two  cents. 

Swearing,  the 
same. 

Smoking  cig- 
arettes fined 
two  cents. 

The  house- 
hold work  is  done  by  the  boys,  each 
taking  his  turn  at  washing  dishes, 
chopping  wood,  making  beds,  etc., 
and  their  ability  and  readiness  to 
work  was  well  tested  by  the  construc- 
tion and  laying  of  a  sewer  pipe  of  200 
feet,  which  they  accomplished  very 
successfully. 

No  one  can  see  the  happy  faces  that 
gather  in  the  new  building  every  even- 
ing without  a  thrill  of  enthusiasm. 
Tf  the   new  club  house  does   nothing 
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else,  it  is  sure  to  make  Fall  River  a 
cleaner  city;  and  we  have  not  yet  lost 
faith  in  the  old  adage  that  "cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness." 

"Boys,"  the  superintendent  said  on 
their  first  evening  in  their  new  quar- 
ters, "what  is  going  to  happen  if  any 
one  comes  in  here  with  dirty  face  or 
hands?" 

"Put  him  out,"  shouted  a  chorus 
of  voices. 

Indeed,  nothing  so  impresses  the 
visitor  looking  over  that  great  com- 
pany of  boys,  every  one  of  whom  has 
come  from  the  poorest  sections  of  the 
city,  as  the  fresh,  clean  faces  that  greet 
him  on  all  sides,  and  the  general  neat- 
ness of  each  one's  personal  appear- 
ance. Nor  does  anything  in  all  that 
beautiful  building  prove  the  centre  of 
so  great  attraction  as  the  swimming- 
pool. 

Since  the  new  building  was  opened, 
the  boys  pay  five  cents  a  month  for 
their  membership  tickets,  which  admit 
them  to  the  lectures,  reading  and 
game  rooms  and  to  other  ordinary 
privileges;  but  additional  tickets  at 
one  cent  each  are  issued  for  admission 
to  the  swimming  tank.  Means  of 
earning  money  will  be  found  for  boys 


who  cannot  pay.  The  swimming  tick- 
ets hold  good  for  a  single  evening  and 
for  one  hour  only.  Thus  a  red  ticket 
admits  boys  to  the  pool  from  seven  to 
eight  o'clock,  a  blue  ticket  from  eight 
to  nine,  and  a  yellow  one  from  nine 
to  ten.  The  pool  is  twenty-eight  by 
thirty  feet,  with  sloping  bottom,  af- 
fording from  three  to  five  feet  depth 
of  water.  The  temperature  is  usually 
kept  at  about  80  degrees  F.  An  ex- 
pert swimmer  is  always  in  charge 
ready  to  give  instruction.  Every  boy 
must  bring  his  own  towel, — he  may 
buy  them  at  the  club  for  three  cents 
each,  —  or  he  may  hire  one  there  for 
one  cent.  The  appointments  in 
shower  baths,  lavatories  and  dressing 
rooms  are  all  of  the  best.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  after  the  building 
was  opened,  1506  swimming  tickets 
were  purchased.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  boys  yet  in  the  pool  in  a  single 
evening  is  180. 

Next  in  popular  favor  stands  the 
gymnasium.  Here,  too,  the  boys  are 
admitted  by  ticket  during  three  suc- 
cessive hours,  their  tickets  costing 
five  cents  a  month  in  addition  to  the 
regular  membership  fee.  Two  com- 
petent   trainers    conduct    the    classes, 
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and  every  necessary  appliance  is  at 
hand,  including  a  running  track, 
which  occupies  a  gallery.  On  one 
evening  recently  seventy-five  boys 
made  use  of  the  gymnasium,  and  847 
tickets  were  issued  during  the  three 
weeks  above  mentioned.  The  room 
accommodates  comfortably  a  class  of 
thirty  on  the  floor  at  one  time. 

An  excellent  bowling  alley,  working 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  gymnasium 
and  swimming  pool,  is  another  feature 
of  the  new  club-house  which  attracts 
the  boys  in  large  numbers,  the  three 
weeks  showing  an  attendance  of  650. 
Tickets  here  are  three  cents  each,  the 
one  cent  fee  which  was  at  first  tried 
drawing  too  many  to  accommodate. 
It  was  found,  too,  that  the  boys  appre- 
ciated most  those  privileges  which 
were  paid  for. 

The  club-house  is  open  every  even- 
ing from  6:30  to  to  p.  m.,  during  the 
day  on  Saturdays,  and  for  a  short  pe- 
riod on  Sunday  afternoon,  when  a 
singing  class  of  about  250  members  is 
trained  by  a  professional  teacher.  The 
club  has  numbered  1800  members; 
but  the  membership  is  renewed  from 
year  to  year,  and  within  the  season  of 
1898,  which  began  with  the  opening 
of  the  new  building",  T206  names  have 
been    recorded.       The     total    attend- 


ance for  the  first 
three  weeks  was 
10,136.  About  500 
are  entertained  on 
an  ordinary  even- 
ing, the  number 
on  Saturday 
nights  being  much 
larger  than  this. 
Boys  under  four- 
teen are  expected 
to  leave  ordinarily 
at  nine  o'clock. 

Everything 
about  the  building 
is  most  attractive. 
The  handsome 
portico  of  the  en- 
trance, the  beauti- 
ful mosaic  on  the 
main  floor,  the 
large  fireplace  with  its  inviting  seats  in 
the  east  hall,  and  the  fine  wood-work 
and  daintily  tinted  walls  make  it  a 
model  work  of  its  kind.  The  stairway 
windows  and  the  transoms  are  all  of 
costly  opalescent  and  tinted  glass, 
which  gleams  with  a  soft  lustre  in  the 
electric  light;  but  most  striking  of  all 
is  the  circular  ceiling  light  over  the 
main  hall.  When  brightened  in  the 
evening  by  the  electric  lighting  above, 
its  rich  tints  and  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  color  add  to  the  building 
a  finishing  touch  of  exquisite  ef- 
fect. 

Some  of  the  older  boys  are  chosen 
to  receive  the  tickets  and  distribute 
books  or  games  as  the  others  arrive. 
The  reading  room  is  always  well 
filled,  and  the  pleasant  game  rooms 
with  their  crokinole  and  checker 
boards  present  an  interesting  picture. 
On  an  upper  floor  the  club  orchestra 
of  about  fifteen  members  meets  regu- 
larly for  practice,  and  the  really  good 
music  which  these  boys  can  give  in 
the  audience  hall  on  a  Saturday  night 
is  well  worth  the  hearing.  Classes 
in  history  and  in  elocution  and  oratory 
are  about  to  be  started  under  the  care 
of  college  graduates;  and  the  best  re- 
sults are  expected  from  a  class  in  par- 
liamentarv  law,  where  the  bovs  take 
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turns  in  presiding  over  formal  meet- 
ings. 

Saturday  night  is  the  gala  night  at 
the  club,  when  all  come  in  anticipation 
of  some  general  entertainment.  That 
phase  of  the  work  is  well  provided  for 
in  the  new  building,  which  contains  a 
prettily  decorated  audience  hall  of  527 
seats.  The  brick  wall  of  this  little 
theatre  can  be  pushed  up  like  a  cur- 
tain, so  throwing  open  the  gymna- 
sium, where  extra  seats  may  be  placed 


write  compositions  on  the  subject: 
"The  Happiest  Day  of  My  Life."  On 
one  of  these  papers  the  heading  was 
duly  written  out,  and  then  followed 
the  single  pathetic  sentence:  "I  never 
had  a  happy  day  in  my  life."  Re- 
membering the  multitude  of  children 
whom  the  little  boy  writing  those 
words  represents,  the  amount  of  hap- 
piness infused  into  so  many  young 
lives  by  a  club  like  this  is  of  it- 
self  ample   ground    for   its   existence. 


THE  RECEPTION  HALL. 


in  case  of  over  crowding.  In  this  way 
more  than  900  boys  were  seated  on 
the  opening  night.  As  they  are  usu- 
ally admitted  to  the  hall  by  small  de- 
tachments, and  dismissed  in  similar 
manner,  there  is  no  confusion.  Lec- 
tures, a  magic  lantern  belonging  to 
the  club,  and  musical  performances  of 
various  sorts  generally  furnish  the 
entertainments. 

Not  long  ago  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Fall  River  requested  that 
the  scholars  of  certain  grades  should 


But  it  is  not  for  this  reason  alone 
that  the  Boys'  Club  claims  the  sympa- 
thy and  support  of  the  public.  Such 
a  club  is  first  of  all  a  society  that  pre- 
vents crime.  One  out  of  every  seven 
members  of  the  Fall  River  Boys'  Club 
is  fatherless,  one  out  of  eleven  mother- 
less, and  one  in  twenty  orphaned. 
Many  are  the  children  of  drunken  par- 
ents. Prison  statistics  prove  that  in 
the  case  of  nearly  half  the  prisoners 
home  influences  were  either  wholly 
lacking  or  of  the  worst  character.     A 
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THE    GYMNASIUM. 

large  proportion  even  of  those  consid- 
ered "reformable"  have  grown  up 
without  homes.  The  majority  of  the 
prisoners  have  never  had  reliable 
means  of  self  support.  The  Boys' 
Club  not  only  offers  shelter  and  edu- 
cational opportunities,  but  its  superin- 
tendent keeps  a  careful  watch  over  the 
welfare  of  each  of  the  boys.  In  the 
Fall  River  Club,  as  elsewhere,  record 
is  kept  of  the  name,  age,  birthplace 
and  occupation  of 
every  boy,  as  well 
as  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  his  father 
and  mother.  His 
physical  condition 
is  made  a  matter 
o  f  importance; 
and  now  that  in- 
creased facilities 
are  at  hand,  a 
boy's  natural  bent, 
if  he  has  one,  will 
become  a  subject 
of  study,  and  >  he 
will  receive  all  the 
encouragement  or 
assistance  neces- 
sary to  his  ad- 
vancement. 

Abundant  proofs 
are  at  hand  that 
the      improvement 


aimed  at  is  no 
mere  theory,  but  a 
thoroughly  ac- 
complished fact. 
Two  of  the  Fall 
River  school 
teachers  have  tes- 
tified that  some  of 
their  worst  boys 
are  completely 
changed  since 
joining  the  Boys' 
Club.  One  teach- 
er, noticing  the 
ready  answers  ob- 
tained on  ques- 
tions beyond  the 
range  of  school 
studies,  asked  how 
the  boys  knew, 
a  book  in  the 
Boys'  Club  tells  all  about  it," 
was  the  reply.  When,  not  long  ago, 
four  rough  boys  were  arrested  for 
breaking  into  a  store  at  night,  a  fifth, 
their  former  chum,  confessed  that, 
had  he  not  become  interested  in  the 
Boys'  Club,  he  would  have  joined 
them  and  been  arrested  also.  The 
work  is  as  yet  too  new  to  permit  of 
any  complete  set  of  statistics  as  to  the 


"Why,      there's 
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actual  results  achieved;  but  a  most 
interesting  plan,  with  this  in  view,  is 
now  under  way.  The  first  thousand 
names  registered  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  building  have  been  laid  away 
in  the  vault  of  a  city  bank,  that  the 
record  of  the  development  of  these 
boys  at  the  close  of  ten  years  may  give 
positive  and  thorough  information  as 
to  the  value  of  a  boys'  club.  The  best 
results,  according  to  Superintendent 
Chew,  are  obtained  from  boys  taken  in 


skillful  management  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Chew,  who  has  held  the  position  of 
superintendent  of  the  club  since  its 
formation.  The  experience  of  that 
first  evening  in  1890  became  long  ago 
a  thing  of  the  past.  As  we  walked 
through  the  great  playroom  crowded 
to  overflowing,  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  sound  of  feet  on  the  bare  floor 
and  with  noisy  chatter  and  laughter. 
Conversation  in  ordinary  tones  was 
next  to  impossible.     The  small  boys 


THE   AUDIENCE   HALL. 


when  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
'  the  management  greatly  prefers  such 
applicants.  The  club,  however,  con- 
tains many  boys  of  larger  growth,  who 
entered  when  young  and  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  club.  Some  of  these 
often  prove  efficient  helpers,  one  hav- 
ing been  employed  for  a  time  as  assist- 
ant at  a  salary  of  $3.50  a  week. 

The  perfect  order  that  is  maintained 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of 
the  success  of  this  enterprise;  and  it  is 
•due  almost  solely  to  the  patience  and 


were  preparing  to  leave  the  room  at 
the  end  of  their  hour,  to  make  way 
for  another  set.  Suddenly  the  super- 
intendent took  from  his  pocket  a  small 
whistle  and  blew  upon  it.  In  an  in- 
stant there  fell  a  silence  fairly  startling 
by  contrast.  The  clock's  solemn  tick- 
ing never  seemed  so  loud,  and  we 
could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Every 
eye  was  turned  toward  him.  Then 
he  quietly  dismissed  them,  and  the  lit- 
tle fellows  filed  out  in  good  order. 
One  who  has  had  many  dealings  with 
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boys  of  this  class,  who  know  nothing 
of  home  restraint,  can  appreciate  the 
struggle  and  the  triumph  represented 
by  this  apparently  simple  little  act. 
Even  more  striking  is  the  good  be- 
havior of  the  eight  or  nine  hundred 
boys  who  gather  in  the  audience  hall 
for  the  weekly  entertainment.  On 
one  such  occasion  recently,  forty  or 
fifty  boys  were  observed  crowded 
about  the  fast  closed  door  of  the  club- 
house long  after  the  entertainment 
had  begun  and  despite  the  fact  that 
more   room  was  to  be  found  inside. 


On  inquiring  what  they  had  done  to 
be  so  shut  out,  the  superintendent  re- 
plied, "They  were  pushing."  How 
unfortunate  that  his  control  is  limited 
to  the  Fall  River  Boys'  Club!  Later, 
during  an  intermission,  the  doors 
were  opened  and  the  boys  passed 
meekly  in,  but  one  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim as  he  caught  sight  of  the  brightly 
lighted  hall,  "Goin'  ta  get  a  smell  of  it, 
anyway."  No  single  act  of  disobedi- 
ence is  allowed  to  pass,  even  if  good 
order  requires  the  sending  out  of  half 
a  eallerv  full  of  bovs,  as  once  had  to 
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be  done;  and  as  a  result  the  most  vo- 
ciferous laughter  and  applause,  if  un- 
duly prolonged,  is  instantly  hushed 
by  the  superintendent's  whistle.  At 
the  bottom  of  all  the  success  lies  the 
fact  that  the  boys  are  made  to  feel 
the  club  their  own,  and  the  building 
also  theirs,  and  that  they  alone  are 
responsible  for  the  honor  of  the  one 
and  the  good  condition  of  the  other. 
Their  only  punishment  is  suspension 
from  the  club,  and  this  is  seldom  neces- 
sary for  more  than  a  few  days. 

With  the  good  work  done  by  such 
a  club  in  the  past,  and  with  the  grand 
opportunities  lately  opened  up  by  this 
magnificent  gift,  Fall  River  surely  has 


every  reason  to  hope  for  a  body  of 
worthy  citizens  in  the  future.  Much 
that  has  been  related  of  the  Fall  River 
club  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
the  clubs  in  Worcester,  Bridgeport, 
Holyoke,  Newton  and  many  other 
New  England  manufacturing  towns, 
where  such  work  has  thus  far  taken 
the  firmest  foothold.  In  New  York 
various  charitable  organizations  are 
making  this  a  feature  of  their  work. 
May  these  brave  efforts  in  training 
boys  for  citizenship  inspire  many  a 
worker  throughout  our  land;  for  the 
boys'  club  carries  us  one  step  onward 
in  the  solution  of  the  great  social 
problems  that  confront  us. 


THE  SHARPSHOOTER. 


By  Minna  Irving. 

A  soldier  went  riding  away  to  the  war, 
With  a  sword  and  a  sash  and  a  jacket  of  blue; 
The  notes  of  the  bugle  were  sweet  on  the  air, 
And  the  drummer  was  beating  a  merry  tattoo. 
But  his  sweetheart  was  left  in  the  dawn  and  the  dew, 
With  the  tears  of  love  and  of  fear  on  her  face, 
While  the  cluster  of  roses  she  wore  at  her  breast 
Was  broken  and  crushed  by  his  parting  embrace. 

The  soldier  came  riding  home  from  the  war, 

To  the  cheers  and  the  music  that  welcome  the  brave. 

The  ivy  had  hidden  the  latch  of  her  door, 

And  green  were  the  grasses  that  covered  her  grave. 

For  the  sharpshooter  Death  through  the  trenches  had  passed, 

And  left  him  unharmed  in  the  tempest  of  lead, — 

To  stop  at  the  little  white  house  in  the  North, 

And  take  for  his  target  a  pretty  brown  head. 


THE   PRESAGE   OF   WINTER. 

By  Frank   Roe   Batcheldej'. 

r  I  'HE  glory  that  was  Autumn's  wanes  apace; 

The  month  of  somber  clouds  and  sullen  skies 
Brings  sad,  still  days,  when  every  bird  that  flies 
Is  headed  southward;  in  dear  Nature's  face 
Lines  of  foreboding  and  of  care  we  trace. 
The  last  belated  crow  complaining  cries 
From  the  deserted  pines;  the  herbage  dies; 
Dull  hues  the  Summer's  gorgeous  tints  replace. 
The  unruffled  lake  lies  in  depressing  calm; — 
Substance  from  shadow  scarce  can  be  discerned. 
Set  nude  against  the  sky,  the  leaf-shorn  trees 
Lack  even  the  impulse  of  a  passing  breeze; 
And  all  things  seem  to  wait  some  certain  harm 

Since  southward  o'er  the  line  the  sun  returned. 
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By  E.  C.  Gardner. 

Illustrated  from  sketches  by  the  author,  and  plans  from  Norman's  and  Benjamin's  old  hand-books. 


ages  and  other  wild  beasts.  They 
built  block-houses,  which  were  not 
merely  domestic  abodes,  but  also  mil- 
itary posts  and  garrisons,  —  the  latter 
in  a  small  way,  it  is  true;  but  every- 
thing was  small  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nation  except  the  country  itself 
and  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  soon  as  they  had  sawmills, 
which  were  among  the  first  manufac- 
turing establishments,  they  built  plain 
rectangular  houses,  one  or  two  stories 
high,  with  two  or  four  rooms  on  each 
floor,  the  roofs  being  common  gables 
or  gambrels.  These  were  built,  partly 
at  least,  of  sawn  timber  and  covered 
with  clapboards  and  shingles,  the  lat- 
ter commonly  rived  and  more  or  less 
shaven.  There  was  sure  to  be  a  big 
stone  or  brick  chimney  in  the  center 
of  the  house,  or  perhaps  one  at  each 


SPIRE     IN    FARMINGTON,    CONN. 

THE  buildings  of  the  first  English 
colonists  in  America  were  ex- 
tremely simple.  According  to 
Mr.  Ruskin  in  some  of  his  more  rea- 
sonable moods,  and  according  to  the 
uniformly  wise  and  logical  opinions 
of  Viollet  le  Due,  from  what  might  be 
called  the  anatomical  point  of  view 
they  were  good  architecture.  Those 
who  built  them,  supplied  their  needs 
by  the  candid,  unpretentious  use  of 
the  materials  and  resources  at  their 
command.  At  first  they  converted 
the  trunks  of  the  forest  trees  into  log 
houses,  plainly  fashioned  to  protect 
their  inmates  from  the  unkind  ele- 
ments, including  the  aboriginal  sav- 
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end;  for, 
whatever 
else  our 
forefathers 
left  un- 
done, there 
was       no 
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in  their 
notions  of 
w  a  r  m  t  h 
either  i  n 
this  world 
or  in  the 
world  t  o 
come.  As  I 
have  inti- 
mated, 

from  a  certain  point  of  view  the  real 
architecture  of  these  houses,  as  far  as 
it  went,  was  as  good  as  that  of  a  Greek 
temple  or  a  Gothic  cathedral.  They 
were  strictly 
utilitarian.  There 
was  no  attempt 
to  make  them 
beautiful;  b  u  t, 
planting'  them- 
selves gradually  *•* 
all  over  New 
England,  shad- 
ed by  sweeping 
elms  and  t  h  e 
solid  verdure  of 
the  sugar  ma- 
ples in  the  val- 
leys, or  clinging 
with  an  appear- 
ance of  humility, 


but  tremendously  stubborn  hu- 
mility, to  the  rocky,  windswept 
hillsides,  they  had  at  least  the 
charm  of  quiet  simplicity  and 
graceful  adaptation  to  the  land- 
scape which  they  civilized  and 
adorned. 

The    roof    treatment    of    these 
primitive  types  varied  in  the  dif- 
ferent colonies,   and  changed  as 
the  years  passed  by.  In  fact,  the 
variation   of    roof   lines   was   the 
most  prominent  characteristic  of 
species,    both    as    to    origin    and 
chronology.     Differences    of    cli- 
mate   and    varying    domestic    usages 
brought  or  inherited  from  Europe,  led 
to  minor  differences  of  plan;  but,  as 
the  shape  of  a  man's  head  is  apt  to  be 

an  indica- 
tion of  his 
character, 
so  the 
phrenology 
of  the  roof 
i  n  dicates 
with  more 
or  less  ac- 
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HOUSE    IN    AGAWAM. 

as  they  could,  the  moderately 
pitched  hipped  roofs  under  which 
their  fathers  had  lived;  and  the  pro- 
totypes of  the  old  brick  houses  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  James  are 
serving  the  present  day  and  genera- 
tion in  England.  Wherever  Dutch 
influence  prevailed,  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  breadth  rather  than  height, 
—  so  prone  is  man  to  self-repetition; 
although  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  the  distinctly  Dutch  colonial 
buildings  is  the  high  pitched  roof 
with  the  battlemented  gables.  But 
these  gables  belong  rather  to  the  town 
than  the  country.  Where  there  was 
plenty  of  room,  the  Dutchman  flat- 
tened himself. 

The  distinct  types  of  colonial  roofs 
are  few  and  easily  remembered.  The 
plain,  symmetrical  gable,  both  slopes 
of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  length, 
is  the  simplest.  The  variation  of  this 
type  so  often  found  in  New  England, 
where  the  roof  at  the  back  side  is  ex- 
tended to  cover  additional  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  perhaps  trun- 
cated chambers  in  the  case  of  a  two 
story  house,  is  sometimes  considered 
an  original  fashion ;  but  in  most  if  not 
all  cases  I  think  it  was  an  amend- 
ment, indicative  of  the  former  New 
England  tendency  to  enlarge  the  fam- 
ily and  at  the  same  time  provide  for 
its  growth  by  added  room,  rather  than 


by  closer  pack- 
ing. The  house 
in  which  the  two 
Presidents  Ad- 
ams were  born 
is  of  this  style, 
and  confirms  the 
fact  that  great 
m  e  n  are  com- 
monly born  in 
small  houses. 

The  h  u  m  p- 
backed  gambrel 
roof  is  a  familiar 
type;  and  this, 
too,  is  sometimes 
found  with  the 
upper  and  flatter 
slope  pulled  down  behind  to  cover 
more  room  on  the  first  floor.  An- 
other family  is  distinguished  by  a 
hipped  roof,  which  on  a  square  house 
culminates  in  a  mathematical  point 
over  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
upon  an  oblong  plan  produces  a  ridge 
of  some  length.  A  fourth  type  is  the 
truncated   hip,    which   is   in   fact   the 


IN     GREENFIELD. 

mansard.  The  high-stepped  battle- 
ments of  the  Dutch  houses  merely 
give  a  different  termination  to  what  is 
in  reality  a  plain  gabled  roof;  and  the 
roofs  called  "flat"  are  hipped  roofs 
of  so  slight  a  pitch  as  to  be  invisible 
except  from  a  distance.     For  archi- 
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CORINTHIAN    CAPITAL. 

The  designs  on  this  and  the  four  following  pages  are  re- 
produced from  "The  Town  and  Country  Builder's  Assist- 
ant" by  J.  Norman,  published  in  Boston  in  1786. 

tectural  effects  such  roofs  might  as 
well  be  omitted,  especially  when  they 
are  surrounded  by  balustrades. 

So  it  appears  that  there  were  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  different  styles 
of  roofs  in  the  good  old  times,  each 
one  of  which  had  a  logical  reason  for 
its  shape ;  now  there  are  as  many  roofs 
as  houses,  and  each  one  is  more  un- 
accountable than  its  neighbor.  A 
brief  list  of  important  colonial  houses 
in  New  England  showed  that  of  twen- 
ty-four built  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  eighteen  had  gambrel 
roofs,  two  were  gables  and  four  were 
finished  with  truncated  hips  or  man- 
sards. Of  sixteen  built  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  last  century,  only  one 
had  a  gambrel  roof,  three  were  ac- 
cording to  Mansard,  and  all  the  rest 
were,  not  modern  "flats,"  but  covered 


with  flat  roofs.  Another  list  might 
show  different  results,  but  this  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  changes  of  fashion.  It 
is  by  no  means  true  that  the  majority 
of  American  houses  have  ever  been 
flat  headed  at  any  period.  The  pitched 
gable  has  always  prevailed  over  all 
others  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for  many 
years  to  come.  But  when  architec- 
ture became  fashionable,  it  inclined 
to  classic  authorities,  and  in  classic 
work,  although  the  roof  is  still  at  the 
top  constructively,  it  is  a  secondary 
consideration  architecturally,  at  least 
in  domestic  work;  and  until  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  was  little  but  domestic  building 
that  was  worth  studying  or  remem- 
bering —  naturally  so,  for  I  suppose 
there  is  no  other  part  of  the  earth 
where  the  value  of  the  individual 
home  has  been  so  clearly  recognized 
as  in  America,  no  country  in  which 
domestic  life  has  been  such  a  control- 
ling element  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  very  first.  But  aside 
from  this  fact,  the  colonists  had  little 
use  for  public  buildings  for  legislative 
or  municipal  purposes,  the  Church 
being  practically  the  State,  and  the 
meeting-house  accommodating  the 
town  meeting  and  the  caucus.  For 
the  Puritans  to  have  built  meeting- 
houses, large  or  small,  that  resembled 
in  the  remotest  degree  the  ecclesiasti- 
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cal  architecture  of  mediaeval  Europe 
would  have  been  not  merely  impossi- 
ble, but  a  thousand  times  worse  than 
that,  —  sinful.  So  when  the  time 
came  for  what  Mr.  Ruskin  considers 
the  principal  part  of  architecture,  i.  e., 
ornamentation,  its  first  display  was 
upon  domestic  buildings. 

Many  devout  citizens  gradually  ac- 
cumulated worldly  wealth,  by  the 
manufacture  of  New  England  rum, 
by  shrewd  traffic  in  persons  of  Afri- 
can birth,  and  by  other  legitimate  in- 
dustries and  commercial  ventures. 
Such  wealthy  citizens  would  seriously 
incline  to  more  expensive  dwellings. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  artis- 
tic instinct,  which  is  not  imitative,  but 
rather  creative  and  inventive,  had 
been  stimulated  by  the  harsh  and 
struggling  experiences  that  were 
foreordained  for  the  men  and  women 
who  colonized  America.  We  often 
wonder  at  the  large  quantity  of  ances- 
tors and  furniture  that  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower.  There  was  also  an 
amazing  amount  of  condensed  piety, 
but  if  there  was  any  artistic  cult 
stowed  away  in  the  hold,  it  was  either 
carried  back  to  England  or  blowTn 
away  by  the  gales  from  the  northeast, 
long  before  the  forest  primeval  was 
cleared,  the  soil  subdued,  and  the  red 
men  exterminated.  For  a  good  many 
generations,  our  ancestors  found 
enough  for  their  hands  to  do  without 
philosophizing  on  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  beauty.  They  were  suffi- 
ciently concerned,  though  sometimes 
mistaken,  about  the  Good  and  the 
True,  but  the  Beautiful  was  not  treat- 
ed as  a  means  of  saving  grace,  either 
in  their  preaching  or  in  their  practice. 
If,  along  with  their  highly  developed 
religious  and  business  tendencies, 
they  had  possessed  even  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  esthetic  intuitions  of  the 
heathen  Greeks,  or  of  the  superstitious 
monks  of  the  nth  and  12th  centuries, 
the  architecture  called  ''colonial,"  — 
though  "Georgian"  is  a  better  name 
—  would  never  have  been  born.  That 
divine  recognition  of  the  eternal  fit- 
ness which  seems  to  have  been   the 
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birthright  of  the  Greeks,  at  least  in 
their  material  activities,  would  have 
enabled  the  people  who  founded  this 
nation,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the 
resolute  determination  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  to  give  their  buildings  a  per- 
fection of  form  and  a  wealth  of  origi- 
nal decoration,  worthy  of  their  unique 
opportunity,  worthy  to  be  inscribed 
on  that  magnificent  blank  page  that 
was  opened  before  them;  something 
indigenous  to  the  soil  and  climate  and 
naturally  developed  from  their  un- 
limited resources. 

How  it  may  have  been  in  other  di- 
rections I  will  not  venture  to  affirm; 
but  in  their  architectural  methods  our 
forefathers  appear  to  have  been  Ro- 
man rather  than  Greek.  The  Roman, 
first  of  all  things,  determined  the  plan 
and  construction  of  his  buildings  with 
reference  to  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  intended — which  was  quite  right; 
so  did  the  Greek;  but  the  Roman 
rarely  had  any  other  than  a  utilitarian 


motive.  He  knew,  none 
better,  the  value  of  art 
commercially,  socially  and 
perhaps  politically,  —  in- 
deed nothing  was  worth 
much  in  his  opinion  that 
had  not  political  signifi- 
cance; but  it  never  seemed 
to  occur  to  him  that  his 
construction,  magnificent 
as  it  was,  might  be  frankly 
revealed  and  still  be  beau- 
tiful, dignified  and  refined. 
The  Greek  never  lost  sight 
of  that  fact,  and  the  world 
has  never  lost  sight  of  his 
work.  After  the  majestic 
dome  of  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon had  been  raised  with 
such  marvelous  skill, 
Greek  architects  applied  to 
the  interior  various  col- 
umns, pilasters  and  cor- 
nices, which  form  no  part 
of  the  walls  themselves, 
and  attached  a  grand  por- 
tico like  a  fragment  of  an 
Athenian  temple  to  its  con- 
vex outer  surface.  In  sim- 
ilar way  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and 
Vespasian's  Coliseum  were  most 
grandly  built,  apparently  without  any 
regard  to  the  decoration  which  they 
were  destined  to  receive.  Then  those 
inimitable  Greek  architects,  with  the 
genius  which  was  never  wholly  ex- 
tinguished by  conquest  and  oppres- 
sion,   applied    and    adapted    to    those 
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vast  and  wonderful  structures,  the 
beautiful  orders  which  were  to  them 
the  very  alphabet  of  art. 

The  old  time  merchant  princes  of 
Salem  and  Boston  and  Portsmouth 
and  the  prosperous  planters  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  and  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  were  not  Roman  emperors, 
and  they  had  no  Greek  architects  to 
ornament  their  square,  comfortable 
and  altogether  homelike  dwellings; 
but  they  had  intelligent  builders  who 
were  comparatively  honest;  and  the 
builders  had  books,  both  home-made 
and  foreign.     These  books  alone  suf- 


neater  and  more  magnificent  Manner  than 
was  ever  done  in  this  Country  before,  has 
been  the  real  Motive  that  induced  me  to 
the  Compiling  of  this  Work  for  their  fut- 
ure Improvement.  Besides  as  the  study  of 
Architecture  is  truly  delightful  in  all  its 
processes,  its  practise  is  evidently  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  Artificers  in  gen- 
eral, and  its  rules  so  easy  as  to  be  acquired 
at  leisure  times,  when  the  Business  of  Day 
is  over  by  way  of  Diversion.  'Tis  a  Mat- 
ter of  very  great  Surprise  to  me  how  any 
Person  dare  presume  to  discourage  others 
from  the  Study  thereof,  and  render  them 
often  less  serviceable  to  the  Public  than  so 
many  Brutes.  But  to  prevent  this  infection 
from  diffusing  its  poisonous  efBuvias  any 
further,  and  in  consideration  that  amongst 
all  sorts  of  people  there  are  some  in  whom 
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ficiently  account  for  the  origin,  de- 
velopment and  characteristics  of 
American  colonial  architecture.  There 
was  one  book  published  in  Boston 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolution: 
"The  Town  and  Country  Builder's  As- 
sistant," by  J.  Norman,  Architect,  the 
introduction  to  which  is  worth  quot- 
ing. After  the  encouraging  assur- 
ance that  the  plates  and  text  are 
"made  familiar  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity," the  author  says: 

"The  greatest  Pleasure  that  builders  and 
workmen  of  all  kinds  have  of  late  years 
taken  in  the  study  of  Architecture,  and  the 
great  Advantages  that  have  accrued  to 
those  for  whom  they  have  been  employed, 
by  having  their  work  executed  in  a  much 


nature  has  implanted  that  noble  Faculty  of 
the  soul  called  REASON  WHEREBY 
WE  JUDGE  OF  THINGS,  I  have  there- 
fore at  very  great  expense  compiled  this 
work  for  the  common  good  of  all  Men  of 
Reason"  &c,  &c. 

Evidently  then,  as  now,  architects 
were  sometimes  fired  with  a  mission- 
ary spirit,  and  Boston  had  begun  to 
be  Bostonian. 

There  was  a  small  book  published 
at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  just  a  hundred 
years  ago,  by  Arther  Benjamin.  To 
this,  which  was  a  thoroughly  practi- 
cal treatise,  and  to  its  author,  who  was 
a  no  less  practical  builder,  is  due  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  good  colo- 
nial    architecture    in     western     New 
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England.  How  much  farther  its  in- 
fluence extended  no  man  can  say.  It 
would    be    well    if    our    cotemporary 


practitioners  would  study  and  some- 
times follow  it. 

There  is  something  almost  pathetic 
in  the  first  attempts  at  ornamentation 
of  the  earlier  colonial  houses,  some- 
thing suggestive  of  the  way  in  which 
a  child  of  poverty  pins  a  bit  of  gay 
ribbon  or  accidentally  found  orna- 
ment to  her  coarse  attire;  and  again, 
as  the  first  delightful  dawning  of  in- 
telligence in  the  form  that  holds  a 
human  soul  appears  in  the  smiling 
face  of  the  child,  so  the  first  manifest- 
ation of  an  artistic  spirit  in  the  building 
of  the  home  appears  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  its  countenance. 
Long  before  there  was  any  thought 
of  changing  the  former  construc- 
tion of  the  plain,  rectangular  house, 
long  before  fashion  had  set  the 
downward  pace  in  the  shaping  of  the 
roofs,  both  the  front  door  and  the 
window  over  the  door,  if  the  house 
was  two  stories  in  height,  were  mod- 
estly or  otherwise  decorated  by  some 
feature,  the  details  of  which  were  orig- 
inally designed  by  architects  whose 
tools  "are  rust,  whose  bodies  dust, 
whose  souls  are  with  the  saints,  we 
trust."     Sometimes  it  was  a  shelter- 
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PLANS   OF    COLONIAL   MANSIONS. 

These  designs  and  those  which  follow  are  reproduced  fromTAshr  Benjamin's  "  The  Country  Builder' 
published  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  1797. 


ing  hood  supported  on  brackets  more 
or  less  carved  and  molded,  sometimes 
a  graceful  portico,  often  a  Palladian 
window,  a  sort  of  Lilliputian  remind- 
er of  the  grandeur  of  old  Italian  pal- 
aces. All  of  these  details  were  affect- 
ed by  heredity  and  the  period  in  which 
they  were  built.  The  English  would 
be  English  still,  and  the  Dutch, 
Dutch,  whether  in  the  decoration  of 
their  door  ways,  in  their  religious  for- 
malities, or  the  fashion  of  their  wives' 
bonnets. 

Edward  Eg£leston's  remark,  that 
"it  is  difficult  to  originate,  even  in  a 
new  country,"  has  been  quoted  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  colonial  habit  of  vain 
repetition  in  the  matter  of  architec- 
ture. The  substance  of  the  remark 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Solomon, 
barring  the  "new  country"  clause; 
and  of  all  people  in  the  world,  the 
pioneers  of  an   unsubdued   continent 


should  be  excused  from  other  inven- 
tions than  those  born  of  necessity.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  colonial  ances- 
tors, like  everybody  else,  invented 
when  they  must,  and  imitated  and  ap- 
propriated when  they  could.  But  the 
adaptations  to  their  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  forms  which  they  chose 
to  imitate  sometimes  amounted  al- 
most to  original  design,  confirming 
the  truth  that,  whatever  the  material, 
mental  or  moral  condition  of  man 
may  be,  he  constantly  strives  to  grat- 
ify his  love  for  the  beautiful,  —  it  may 
be  in  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, music  or  literature. 

What  the  earlier  colonial  architects 
did,  —  for  there  seem  to  have  been  a 
few  real  architects  even  in  the  last  of 
the  seventeeth  century,  —  and  espe- 
cially what  the  builders  did,  was  to 
take  such  details  as  were  delineated  in 
their  books  and  adapt  them   to  the 
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materials  in  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work,  bricks,  granite  and 
pine,  chiefly  pine;  for  the  esthetic  pos- 
sibilities of  the  proverbially  square 
brick,  are  slight,  and  granite,  unless 
laboriously  wrought,  is  scarcely  suit- 
able for  the  lighter  forms  of  classic 
design.  So  they  embellished  their 
brick  walls  by  means  of  some  diver- 
sity in  the  arrangements  of  the  visible 
mortar  joints,  and  kept  to  simple 
shapes  in  such  stone  as  they  em- 
ployed. Then,  to  this  substantial 
construction,  they  applied  wooden 
cornices,    porches,    pediments,    porti- 


coes and  balustrades, — the  designs  for 
which  were  taken  from  the  "Builders' 
Guides"  and  "Architects'  Assistants," 
which  supplied  the  architectural  law 
and  gospel  of  the  period. 

The  earliest  attempts  appear  to 
have  been  imitations  of  the  classic  or- 
ders, in  something  near  their  original 
proportions;  and  these  as  applied, 
usually  misapplied,  to  their  simple, 
homely,  utilitarian  buildings  had,  in  the 
vernacular,  a  "stubbed"  or  squatty  ef- 
fect, to  say  nothing  of  the  incongruity 
of  attaching  a  fragment  of  a  "heath- 
en" temple  to  the  abiding  place  of  a 
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New  England  Puritan.  But  a  little 
later,  during  what  may  be  called  the 
"mediaeval"  period,  the  most  perma- 
nently valuable  work  was  done,  the 
work  that  is  entitled  to  our  respectful 
and  affectionate  consideration.  With 
excellent  discrimination  the  builders 
modified  the  proportions  of  the  col- 
umns, pilasters  and  entablatures  with 
which  at  first  they 
framed  and  embel- 
lished their  front 
doors  and  after- 
wards the  entire 
facades  of  their 
m  ore  ambitious 
structures. 

Speaking  in  a 
general  way,  the 
variations  from  the 
formulas  of  classic 
proportions  were 
in  the  direction  of 
more  delicacy  and 
attenuation  in  the 
pilasters  and  col- 
umns, an  exagger- 
ation of  the  en- 
tasis, and  the  omis- 
sion of  elaborate 
ornamentation.  'The 
latter,     perhaps,     in 


consequence 
of  their  pref- 
erence for 
the  Ionic  and 
plainer  o  r- 
ders  to  those 
more  highly 
decorated. 
These  varia- 
tions were  in 
the  line  of 
natural  evo- 
lution, which 
doubtless  ac- 
counts for 
their  excel- 
lence. In  the 
main  they 
resulted  from 
the  material 
e  mp  1  o  y  e  d, 
which  was 
mostly  thin,  soft  boards,  from  the  rar- 
ity of  skilled  labor,  and  from  the  nu- 
merous difficulties  in  the  way  of  suc- 
cessful imitation  in  wood  of  what  was 
originally  a  massive  stone  construc- 
tion, —  difficulties  that  become  disas- 
trous when  the  wood  is  exposed  to  an 
inclement  and  variable  climate. 

Some  of  the  church  spires  designed 
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and     built     in 
this     best     pe- 
riod,   or    while 
its  influence  re- 
mained,      are 
scarcely     less 
beautiful     than 
many      of     the 
old      European 
mediaeval   cam- 
paniles,   whose 
builders  had  no 
other  motive 
than    to     serve 
God,    and    ex- 
pected no   oth- 
er reward  than 
His      approval. 
Happily,   many 
of  these    spires 
are   still   stand- 
ing, and  unless 
destroyed  by  lightning  from  heaven 
or     by     fires     from     the     new-fash- 
ioned   furnaces    in    the    earth,    there 
is     no     reason,     artistic     or     utilita- 
rian,    why    they    should    not     serve 
their   consecrated   purpose   for   many 
generations  yet  to  come.     It  is  true 
that  in  many  cases  the  steeple  has  but 
little  family  likeness  to  the  body  of 
the  church,  —  neither  for  that  matter 
has  the  preaching  of  the  pulpit  to  the 
practice  of  the  people;  it  is  not  the 
logical    culmination   of   the   architec- 
tural composition,  the  main  building 
being  still  of  the  primitive  type,  a  rec- 
tangular,   oblong    structure,    one    or 
two   stories   in   height,   with   a   plain 
gabled  roof.     Previous  to  the  present 
century,  the  minor  secular  buildings 
in  their  general   form  and  construc- 
tion were  not  unlike  the  churches,  ex- 
cept   that    the    cupolas   of   the    court 
houses,  of  which  there  were  a  few  in 
the  middle  and  southern  states,  were 
usually   placed   symmetrically   in   the 
center  of  the  building  instead  of  at  the 
end.    Possibly  that  is  one  reason  why 
the  law  of  that  time  was  better  bal- 
anced than  the  theology. 

Of  all  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Colonial  architecture,  the  interior  fin- 
ish and  fittings  that  were  developed 


during  the  hundred  years  beginning 
with  the  second  quarter  of  the  last 
century    are    undoubtedly    the    most 
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worthy  of  study  and  imitation.  Many 
of  these  old  stair  balustrades,  witn 
their  daintily  carved  and  twisted  bal- 
usters and  graceful  newels,  the  door 
and  window  trim,  chimney  pieces  with 
delicate  ornamentation  in  putty  and 
wood  mouldings,  the  paneled  wain- 
scots, cornices  and  ceiling  decora- 
tions, are  not  surpassed  in  elegance 
and  appropriateness  by  the  corre- 
sponding work  of  any  country  or 
time.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
this  should  be  so.  It  followed,  at  a 
respectful  distance,  as  became  de- 
pendent colonics,  the  period  of  the 
best  work  of  this  style  in  the  mother 
country.  Some  of  it  was  brought 
bodily  from  Europe,  like  the  best  fur- 
niture of  that  time,  and  its  successful 


imitation  and 
adaptation  were 
comparat  i  v  e  1  y 
easy.  Feminine  in- 
fluence would  nat- 
urally be  more  po- 
tent in  the  inner 
fittings  of  the 
home;  and  it  has 
always  been  a 
marked  trait  of 
the  Englishman 
to  leave  the  out- 
side of  his  domi- 
cile simple  and 
unostentatious 
whatever  luxury 
and  elegance 
might  be  con- 
tained within.  In 
comparison  with 
modern  American 
homes  this  is  also 
characteristic  o  f 
all  Europe.  Where 
Americans 
learned  to  turn 
their  houses 
wrong  side  out  in 
the  endeavor  to 
astonish  their 
neighbors  by  the 
external  gor- 
geousness  of  their 
wooden  abiding 
places    I    am   not   able   to   say. 

The  "decline  and  fall"  of  good  colo- 
nial architecture  in  America,  like  the 
decline  and  fall  of  other  good  things 
in  times  ancient  and  modern,  came 
apparently  from  the  following  of  the 
letter  to  the  neglect  of  the  spirit. 
What  the  earlier  architects  and  build- 
ers did  in  the  simplicity  of  their  ig- 
norance or  through  their  willing  ac- 
ceptance of  ancient  authority  was 
done  by  the  later  degenerates,  in  what 
appeared  to  be  an  endeavor  to  coun- 
teract architectural  heresy,  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  the 
schools.  This  speedily  led  to  so  many 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities,  that 
colonial  architecture  in  its  debased 
form  besran  to  be  considered  "old  fash- 
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ioned"  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  and  soon  became  ob- 
solete. The  Greek  revival  in  Europe, 
contemporary  with  the  Napoleonic 
era,  may  also  have  had  an  influence 
in  America,  leading  as  it  did  to  a  close 
reproduction  of  classic  design  both  in 
detail  and  in  composition,  —  the  best 
example  of  which  in  this  country  is 
the  Treasury  Building  at  Washing- 
ton. 

As  I  have  perhaps  too  many  times, 
intimated,  all  that  is  good  in  Colonial 
architecture  is  derived  from  the  "ly- 
ing Greeks,"  who  are  not  to  be 
blindly  followed,  even  when  bearing 
gifts.  There  would  have  been  noth- 
ing resembling  it  without  the  column, 
the  capital,  the  lintel,  the  entablature 
and  the  pediment  of  the  Hellenic 
temples;  and  as  the  small  leaven  of 
real  Christianity,  by  whatever  name 
it  may  be  called,  in  whatever  form  of 
loaf  it  may  be  hidden,  though  flavored 
with  many  foreign  spices,  cooked  in 
sundry  ovens  and  served  with  mani- 
fold sauces,  is  the  one  sustaining  force 
of  Christian  civilization,  so  the  art  of 
ancient  Greece  has  never  ceased  to 
illumine  the  occidental  world,  and  its 
spirit,  rightly  understood,  is  still  the 
inspiring  motive  of  all  that  excels  in 
modern  architecture.  It  has  come  to 
us  by  the  way  of  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium, the  cloisters  of  Cluny,  the  Re- 
naissance of  Italy,  central  Europe  and 
England.  The  tall  white  many- 
storied  wooden  steeples,  built  in  the 
last  part  of  the  last  or  the  first  part  of 
the  present  century,  all  the  way  from 
Portsmouth  to  Charleston,  are  direct 
but  often  degenerate  descendants  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  London 
spires  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  —  even  as  the  creeds 
of  the  churches  of  that  time  were  the 
concentrated  and  more  or  less  clari- 
fied extracts  of  the  theological  juices 
of  the  uncertain  ages;  and  as  there  has 
never  been  but  one  kind  of  righteous- 
ness, so  the  essential  spirit  of  all  art 
is  the  same  in  all  times  and  places. 
To  attempt  to  devise  a  new  alphabet 
in  architecture  would  be  as  wasteful 


as  to  burn  all  the  dictionaries  and  in- 
vent a  new  language  in  order  to  im- 
prove literature. 

While  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that 
the  greatest  vitality  in  art  has  been 
found  whenever  and  wherever  the 
vox  popidi  is  most  clearly  recognized 
as  the  vox  del,  it  does  appear  that 
the  greater  the  independence  of  the 
artist,  the  higher  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  art;  and  this  independence  is 
most  likely  to  exist  where  there  is  a 
widespread,  intelligent,  popular  ap- 
preciation and  criticism.  The  immor- 
tal Greeks  were  not  merely  free  men, 
but  men  with  plenty  of  leisure  to  dis- 
cuss, criticise  and  analyze  everything. 
Venice  and  the  Tuscan  cities  in  their 
most  productive  periods  were  virtu- 
ally democratic,  so  far  as  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  concerned; 
and  the  religious  enthusiasts  of  the 
middle  ages,  in  the  development  of 
that  almost  divine  architecture  which 
by  an  amazing  ignorance  was  named 
Gothic,  were  to  a  great  extent  unfet- 
tered in  following  their  inspirations. 

The  notion  that  architecture  or  any 
other  of  the  fine  arts  must  have  pow- 
erful personal  patronage  does  not 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  testimony 
of  history.  Unless  that  patronage  has 
consisted  mainly  in  guaranteeing  the 
largest  liberty  to  artists  and  artisans, 
the  results  are  sure  to  be  narrow  and 
liable  to  be  pernicious.  There  are 
many  reasons  why  fine  art  in  any 
form  did  not  at  once  take  root  in  this 
new  world  of  ours,  and  cannot  fairly 
be  said  to  have  done  so  yet.  We  are 
simply  cumbered  to  the  ground  with 
much  serving.  We  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  be  careful  and  troubled 
about  such  a  multitude  of  material 
things  that  most  of  us  have  no  time 
to  seek  or  even  desire,  the  intangible 
realities.  It  requires  a  good  tree  to 
bring  forth  good  fruit.  There  are 
surely  to-day  some  grounds  of  hope 
for  better  things.  As  to  our  an- 
cestors, —  keenness  of  esthetic  per- 
ception, physical  and  mental  sensi- 
tiveness, imagination,  the  love  and 
need  of  beauty,  and  the  capacity  for 
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beautiful  creation  were  not  the  domi- 
nant qualities  of  the  men  and  women 
who  converted  a  howling  wilderness, 
covering  half  a  continent,  into  a  na- 
tion of  the  most  marvelous  material 
activity,   irresistible   might,   the   most 


audacious  freedom  and  sublime  po- 
tentialities. And  vet  there  was  much 
true  and  simple  architecture  in  the 
early  time,  much  refined  and  noble 
work  to  which  we  may  well  turn  today 
for  profitable  lessons. 
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WHEN  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
was  over  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  was 
secure,  the  mind  of  Washington 
turned  immediately  to  the  great  West. 
Before  the  Revolution  indeed  his  mind 
had  turned  to  the  West  and  the  ques- 
tion of  its  development  and  its  relation 
to  the  East  more  seriously  than  that 
of  any  other  man  in  America.  At  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  no 
other  man  in  America  controlled  so 
much  land  west  of  the  Ohio  as  he. 
The  moment  that  the  war  was  ended, 
even  before  the  terms  of  peace  with 
England  had  been  definitely  arranged, 
his  interest  came  back  to  this  com- 
manding subject  of  the  West.  He 
knew  now,  as  he  had  known  when, 
years  before  the  Revolution,  he  had 
written  of  channels  for  "the  trade  of  a 
rising  Empire,"  that  the  great  ques- 
tion for  America  was  the  opening  of 
the  West  and  the  binding  of  East 
and  West  together;  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  a  far  greater  question  now  than 
then.  He  left  his  camp  at  Newburg 
on  the  Hudson  and  made  on  horse 
back  an  exploring  expedition  of  three 
weeks  through  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  proceeded  up  the  Mohawk 
to  Fort  Schuyler,  surveyed  the  water 
communication  with  Ontario,  and 
then  traversed  the  country  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
considering   the    subject    of   the   best 


lines  of  communication  with  the 
West.  "Prompted  by  these  actual  ob- 
servations," he  wrote  to  the  Marquis 
of  Chastelleux,  "I  could  not  help  tak- 
ing a  more  contemplative  and  exten- 
sive view  of  the  vast  inland  naviga- 
tion of  these  United  States,  and  could 
not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense 
diffusion  and  importance  of  it  and 
with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence 
which  has  dealt  his  favors  to  us  with  so 
profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  we 
may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve 
them !  I  shall  not  rest  contented  until 
I  have  explored  the  western  country 
and  traversed  those  lines,  or  a  great 
part  of  them,  which  have  given 
bounds  of  a  new  Empire."  "The 
honor,  power  and  true  interests 
of  this  country,"  he  wrote  at  the 
same  time  to  Lafayette,  "impatient 
with  the  petty  jealousies  and  ambitions 
of  the  states,  must  be  measured  on  a 
continental  scale." 

A  year  later  came  the  more  impor- 
tant ride  up  the  Potomac  and  over  the 
Alleghanies,  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
great  interest.  This  had  been  the 
dominant  interest  of  his  mind  in  his 
retirement  at  Mount  Vernon,  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  his  commission, 
and  the  theme  of  earnest  correspond- 
ence with  Jefferson.  He  was  absent 
from  home  more  than  a  month  on  this 
new  western  tour,  riding  nearly  seven 
hundred    miles,    through    a    country 
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where  the  Indians  were  still  danger- 
ous, the  country  known  to  him  so  well 
in  his  youthful  days.  As  he  lay  down 
to  sleep  at  night  by  his  camp-fire  in  the 
vvoods,  under  the  silent  stars  which, 
looking  down  on  him,  also  looked 
down  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  the  Mississippi,  he  thought  of  the 
thirteen  disordered  states  waiting  to 
become  a  nation,  and  of  the  great 
West  waiting  to  be  born.  There  still 
exists  a  map  of  the  country  between 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio'  waters,  as 
sketched  by  Washington  himself  while 
on  this  expedition  in  1784;  and  his 
journal  minutely  records  his  conversa- 
tions with  every  intelligent  person 
whom  he  met  respecting  the  facilities 
for  internal  navigation  afforded  by  the 
rivers.  The  routes  to>  the  Ohio  which 
Washington  selected  at  that  time  as 
the  best  routes  are  to-day  substanially 
the  lines  of  the  great  railroads  from 
Washington  and  Baltimore  to  Pitts- 
burg, Parkersburg  and  Wheeling. 

The  first  fruit  of  this  expedition  was 
the  famous  letter  to  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, then  governor  of  Virginia,  upon 
the  whole  question  of  communication 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  letters 
that  Washington  ever  wrote,  and 
which  proves  him  the  most  far- 
sighted  and  sagacious  man  in  Ameri- 
ca at  that  time  so  far  as  con- 
cerns American  expansion  and  de- 
velopment. The  next  fruit  was  the 
Potomac  Company,  of  which  Wash- 
ington was  the  president,  for  the  open- 
ing up  of  a  route  to  the  West  by  way 
of  the  Potomac.  Washington's  inter- 
est in  this  important  enterprise — an 
enterprise  whose  benefit,  as  he  wrote 
to  Jefferson  just  before  his  inaugura- 
tion, "would  not  be  confined  to  nar- 
rower limits  than  the  whole  western 
territory  of  the  United  States" — was 
his  most  engrossing  interest  during 
the  whole  period  between  the  Rev- 
olution and  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Indeed  it  was  at  a  little 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  and  Maryland 
commissioners  at  Mount  Vernon — for 
the  Potomac  Company  was  chartered 


by  the  concurrent  acts  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland — to  concert  commercial 
regulations  for  those  two  states,  that 
the  suggestion  was  first  made,  prob- 
ably by  Washington  himself,  of  a  na- 
tional convention,  to  concert  uniform 
commercial  regulations  for  the  whole 
country, — which  convention,  meeting 
at  Annapolis  in  1786,  gave  birth  to  the 
great  convention  at  Philadelphia  the 
next  year,  which  gave  us  our  present 
Constitution. 

Washington's  work  as  president  of 
the  Potomac  Company  was  largely 
that  o-f  overcoming  jealousies  and 
making  men  look  at  things  in  a 
large  way  instead  of  a  small  way. 
Virginians  were  jealous  among  them- 
selves, lest  one  part  of  the  state 
should  obtain  an  advantage  over 
another.  He  showed  them  that  the 
benefits  of  trade  were  diffusive  and 
beneficial  to  all.  He  showed  that  his 
own  interest  in  the  Potomac  scheme 
did  not  interfere  with  his  patriotic  in- 
terest in  every  similar  scheme.  He 
praised  the  enterprise  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  "The  more  com- 
munications we  open  to  the  western 
country,"  he  said  to  a  citizen  of  Mary- 
land, "the  closer  we  bind  that  rising 
world — for  indeed  it  may  be  so  called 
— to  our  interests,  the  greater  strength 
we  shall  acquire."  "I  wish,"  he  said 
to  a  member  of  Congress,  "that  every 
door  of  that  country  may  be  set  wide 
open  and  commercial  intercourse  ren- 
dered as  free  and  easy  as  possible. 
That  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  cement 
that  can  bind  these  people  to  us." 

Washington  was  the  great  promoter 
of  the  settlement  of  the  West  by  the 
best  men,  the  most  influential  friend  of 
Rufus  Putnam  and  the  New  England 
men  who  went  to  Ohio.  It  was  he 
who  first  pointed  out  the  Ohio  valley 
to  the  pioneers  as  a  favorable  loca- 
tion, and  he  who  was  the  chief  medi- 
ator between  them  and  Congress.  He 
knew  many  of  the  founders  of  Ohio 
personally.  "No  colony  in  America," 
he  wrote,  "was  ever  settled  under  such 
favorable  auspices.  There  never  were 
men  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
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welfare  of  such  a  community."  Were 
he  a  young  man,  he  declared,  he  knew 
of  no  country  where  he  would  himself 
rather  go  than  to  the  Ohio  country. 
He  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
General  Putnam  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  Marietta,  because  they 
were  men  of  character  and  their  settle- 
ment was  of  the  sort  he  wished  to  see 
in  the  West.  He  did  not  wish,  he  said, 
to  see  the  great  West  overrun  with 
"land  jobbers,  speculators  and  monop- 
olizers, or  even  scattered  settlers" — "a 
parcel  of  banditti,"  he  called  them, 
"who  will  bid  defiance  to  all  authority 
while  they  are  skimming  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  cream  of  the  country." 
"Compact  and  progressive  settlement" 
was  what  would  give  strength  to  the 
Union. 

The  more  we  study  Washington's 
relations  to  the  great  West,  the  ex- 
tent of  his  services  in  opening  it  up, 
his  anxious  interest  to  bind  it  closely  to 
the  East,  his  endeavors  to  have  it  set- 
tled and  controlled  by  men  of  charac- 
ter, his  perception  of  the  commanding 
place  it  was  soon  to  hold  in  the  coun- 
try, his  prophetic  words,  more  than 
realized  to-day,  concerning  its  great 
future,  the  more  deeply  we  feel  that,  of 
all  the  far-seeing  men  of  that  critical 
and  heroic  period,  he  was  the  most  far- 
seeing,  the  man  of  most  sagacity  and 
shrewdness,  the  most  practical  man, 
the  man  of  most  vision,  the  man  of 
most  constructive  power.  And  this 
is  what  we  feel  as  we  study  his 
work  as  president  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  and  as  president  of 
the  United  States.  Here  at  last  was 
an  American,  a  man  who  calculated 
his  politics  and  measured  the  true  in- 
terests of  this  country  on  a  continental 
scale.  Men  had  said  America  before. 
It  was  sturdy  Christopher  Gadsden,  of 
South  Carolina — a  voice  by  strange 
irony  from  precisely  that  state  which 
was  destined  to  deal  the  worst  blows 
to  the  nation — who  in  the  Stamp  Act 
Congress  at  New  York  in  1765  spoke 
that  memorable  word:  "There  ought 
to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New 
Yorker,  known  on  the  continent,  but 


all  of  us  Americans."  America  to 
Christopher  Gadsden  was  a  little  strip 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  America  to 
George  Washington,  riding  over  the 
Alleghanies  into  the  West,  was  a 
continent.  He  lived  in  the  future. 
No  Virginia  could  bound  his  vision  or 
accommodate  his  patriotism  or  his 
organizing  power.  He  needed  a 
larger  unit.  Madison  and  Jefferson 
might  write  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions.  "Think  of  your  national 
Union,"  was  Washington's  farewell 
word  and  the  great  legacy  of  his  life, 
"as  of  the  Palladium  of  your  safety 
and  prosperity."  His  vision  and  his 
virtue,  more  than  conventions  or  than 
laws,  made  America  a  nation;  and 
that  contagious  vision,  measuring  our 
power  and  our  true  interests  more  and 
more  upon  a  continental  scale, 
pushed  the  nation  on  and  on  to 
broader  horizons,  to  larger  tasks  and 
to  a  more  perfect  union.  The  French 
philosophers  of  the  last  century  de- 
clared that  there  could  never  be  a 
large  republic,  because  that  close  rela- 
tion, common  feeling  and  common 
public  spirit  necessary  to  a  strong  and 
vital  republican  life  were  not  possible 
over  large  areas.  But  large  and 
small  are  purely  relative  terms;  and 
the  inventions  and  incalculable 
changes  of  the  century  have  brought 
it  about  that  for  all  political  purposes 
our  American  republic  is  vastly 
smaller  than  the  republic  organized 
by  the  convention  of  1787,  Boston 
and  San  Francisco  far  closer  together 
than  Washington's  Philadelphia  and 
Mount  Vernon.  Each  period  of  ex- 
pansion and  of  progress  has  found 
us  more  neighborly,  more  inti- 
mate and  more  organic,  a  better  fam- 
ily, than  the  period  before;  the  larger; 
the  closer;  the  farther  circumference, 
the  more  dynamic  centre ;  the  broader 
life,  the  more  perfect  union  and  more 
general  welfare.  The  English  histo- 
rian Freeman  has  written  of  Washing- 
ton as  "the  expander  of  England," — 
because  it  was  he  who  taught  Eng- 
land in  a  way  she  did  not  forget  the 
necessity  of  that  attitude  toward  her 
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colonies  which  has  made  her  subse- 
quent expansion  and  her  great  empire 
possible.  He  was  the  true  expander 
of  America,  because  he  first  and  most 
influentially  conceived  our  empire  on 
a  continental  scale,  because  he  had  the 
insight  into  the  federal  principle  and 
the  genius  for  organization  which 
commanded  the  republic  into  being 
and  made  the  conditions  of  its  great 
progress  possible  and  sure. 

*     * 

To-day,  a  century  after  Washing- 
ton, we  are  called  to  a  vision  as  inspir- 
ing and  imperative  as  that  which  came 
to  him  as  he  rode  up  the  Mohawk, 
and  to  a  greater  organizing  work  than 
that  which  he  performed  with  such 
wisdom,  courage,  patience  and  suc- 
cess. 

He  was  commanded  to  organize  a 
nation;  we  are  commanded  to  organ- 
ize the  world.  He  saw  that  the  time 
had  come  when  our  power  and  our 
true  interests  must  be  measured  on  a 
continental  scale;  we  are  warned  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  must  con- 
ceive of  our  power  and  our  true  inter- 
ests by  the  measure  of  mankind.  Let 
no  man  think  of  himself  any  longer  in 
the  first  place  as  a  New  England  man, 
as  a  New  Yorker,  as  a  Virginian,  but 
all  of  us  Americans,  —  that  was  the 
vision  and  message  of  Washington; 
and  that  insight  and  that  law,  coming 
to  petty,  prejudiced,  jealous  and  dis- 
ordered states,  put  an  end  to  chaos 
and  brought  peace,  prosperity, 
Strength,  largeness  of  life  and  an  ever 
broadening  horizon.  Let  no  man 
think  of  himself  any  longer  in  the  first 
place  as  an  American,  as  an  English- 
man, a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  a 
German,  a  Russian,  but  all  men  in  the 
first  place  citizens  of  the  world,  —  that 
is  the  message  which  has  been  thun- 
dered in  the  ears  of  Washington's 
America  in  this  eventful  and  surpris- 
ing year  as  it  was  never  done  before. 
It  took  a  civil  war  to  teach  Gadsden's 
Carolina  and  Washington's  Virginia 
that  the  interests   of  the  nation  are 


above  those  of  the  state,  and  that  a 
state  can  only  then  be  true  to  itself 
and  its  duty  when  it  remembers  that 
there  is  a  lower  and  a  higher,  and 
knows  well  what  that  lower  and  that 
higher  are.  Virginia  and  Massachu- 
setts have  no  less  genuine  and  worthy 
pride  as  states,  they  do  not  put  to 
smaller  or  less  vital  use  their  sacred 
history  and  heritage,  their  great  sons 
are  no  less  their  sons,  when  they  bow 
their  heads  to  baptism  in  the  vision  of 
Washington  and  Webster  of  a  nation 
which  must  measure  its  powers  and 
duties  on  a  continental  scale,  and 
know  that  national  life  into  which  they 
are  incorporated  as  the  nobler  and 
more  commanding  life,  determining 
the  other.  The  nation  is  organized. 
Its  logic  was  shaped  finally  in  the  fiery 
forge  of  war. 

The  nation  is  the  largest  thing  we 
have  yet  got  organized.  We  must  or- 
ganize the  world.  Unending  jealous- 
ies, commercial  clash,  friction  of  law, 
paralysis  of  industry,  financial  disor- 
der, the  misdirection  and  miscarriage 
of  good  energy,  mischievous  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice,  incalculable 
waste,  chronic  alarm  and  devastating 
wars  are  before  us  until  we  do  it. 
That  is  the  lesson  of  the  hour.  The 
relations  and  interdependence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  have  become, 
by  the  amazing  advance  of  civilization 
in  the  century,  closer,  complexer  and 
more  imperious  far  than  the  rela- 
tions of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania 
and  Georgia  when  Washington  from 
the  heights  of  the  Alleghanies  looked 
into  the  West  and  thought  of  the  con- 
tinent. Yet  France  and  Germany, 
England  and  Russia,  America  and 
Spain,  in  their  great  burrs  of  guns, 
jealous  of  each  other,  distrustful,  envi- 
ous, afraid,  go  on  in  their  separate,  in- 
cooperant,  abortive  ways,  keeping 
God's  earth  in  chaos,  when  a  great 
wisdom  and  great  virtue  like  Wash- 
ington's a  hundred  years  ago  would 
convert  them  into  a  family  of  nations, 
into  a  federation  and  fraternity,  with  a 
comprehensive  law,  an  efficient  police 
and  a  purposeful  economy. 
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The  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  have 
not  organized  ourselves.  Our  institu- 
tions are  not  up  to  our  best  feeling 
and  best  thought.  The  new  wine  of 
our  larger  and  better  .humaniU  finds 
no  new  bottles;  and  the  old  ones  are 
bursting.  The  nations  are  in  the  con- 
dition of  men  before  the  days  of 
courts,  who  had  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences by  their  fists  and  by  seeing  who 
was  strongest.  If  we  quarrel  with 
England  about  Venezuela  or  with 
Spain  about  Cuba,  there  is  no  court 
to  which  we  can  go.  Nations  impro- 
vise boards  of  arbitration  for  particu- 
lar emergencies  —  it  is  the  glory  of 
America  that  no  other  nation  has  been 
so  forward  in  this  as  she  has  been;  but 
particular  emergencies  are  precisely 
the  occasions  when  there  is  need  of 
general  principles  and  regular  proce- 
dure. As  the  supreme  court  of  the  re- 
public settles  differences  between  indi- 
viduals and  states  and  between  states 
and  states,  so  when  we  pass  beyond  our 
present  crude  condition,  when  we  or- 
ganize the  world,  will  the  regular  and 
permanent  world  tribunals  adjust  our 
international  disputes  and,  upon  prop- 
er complaint  and  proper  evidence,  put 
an  end  to  nuisances  and  wrongs,  such 
as  Europe  did  not  stop  in  Armenia, 
and  such  as  we  did  stop  in  Cuba. 


If  the  Spanish  war  and  the  prob- 
lems springing  out  of  it  have  made  the 
people  of  America  realize  that  they 
live  in  a  very  different  time  and  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  those  in 
which  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  born, 
we  are  glad  of  it.  Their  readiness  to 
plunge  into  the  politics  of  the  Philip- 
pines without '  any  reference  to  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  although  not  very 
creditable  to  a  people  who,  under  the 
shelter  of  that  doctrine,  made  such  an 
outcry  three  years  ago  against  the 
English  epiphany  in  Venezuela, 
shows  how  superficial  and  fictitious 
the  ground  of  that  outcry  was  and 
how  effectually  we  are  now  transcend- 
ing that  view  of  the  world  which  for 


political  purposes  sees  it  primarily  as 
two  hemispheres  instead  of  as  one 
great  whole.  The  world  of  1898  is  not 
the  world  of  1823.  The  one  cardinal 
part  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  that  this 
republic  will  not  permit  the  lodgment 
on  this  continent  of  any  institutions  or 
influence  hostile  to  free  government, 
we  trust  the  republic  will  always  be 
true  to — and  we  believe  it  will ;  therein 
lies  the  glory  and  the  mighty  power 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  faster 
the  rest  of  it  is  stabbed  to  death,  the 
better  for  America  and  for  mankind; 
and  we  are  glad  that  the  attitude  of 
our  government  and  people  this  year 
toward  the  Philippines,  whatever  the 
final  outcome  there,  has  forever 
placed  us  out  of  court  should  we  ven- 
ture the  poor  plea  again  that  a  Euro- 
pean power  or  people  may  not  have 
anything  new  to  say  or  do  upon  this 
continent  simply  because  it  is  Euro- 
pean. That  parochialism  at  least  is 
over;  and  perhaps  the  result  is  worth 
all  it  has  cost.  America's  interna- 
tional issues  are  no  longer  to  be  set- 
tled by  geography,  but,  each  on  its 
own  merits,  by  justice  and  by  right. 

It  is  right  and  justice,  honor  and 
wisdom,  common  sense,  not  the  atlas, 
which  to-day  forbid  the  forcible  an- 
nexation of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  that  this  re- 
public is  not  as  competent  as  any  na- 
tion upon  earth  to  govern  and  educate 
people  behind  us  in  their  political  de- 
velopment— to  lift  up  men  who  are 
lower  down  than  we.  That,  as  we 
have  before  declared  in  these  pages, 
were  a  pusillanimous  thing  to  say. 
That  were  a  shameful  impeachment  of 
America.  That  were  to  accuse  dem- 
ocracy with  an  accusation  which,  if  it 
could  be  sustained,  were  fatal.  Let 
the  republic,  from  her  present  point  of 
vantage,  insist  that  violence  and  ven- 
geance in  the  Philippines  shall  cease; 
let  her  insist,  if  Spanish  sovereignty 
continue,  that  such  liberties  be  guaran- 
teed the  people  as  were  promised  last 
spring  in  Cuba,  and  that  every  barbar- 
ous trade  restriction  be  removed.  Let 
her,  if  so  only  are  liberty  and  justice 
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possible,  insist  that  the  Philippines 
shall  be  independent  —  freed  from  a 
sovereignty  which  has  no  credentials 
but  conquest  and  force,  none  which 
pass  muster  in  the  court  of  heaven; 
let  her  call  upon  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  unite  with  her  in 
guaranteeing  this  unhappy  people  or- 
der and  opportunity;  and  then,  if  her 
people  be  still  consumed  with  zeal,  let 
them  pour  in  missionaries  and  school- 
masters, trades  and  tradesmen,  health 
experts  and  political  philosophers,  to 
their  hearts'  content.  But  not  guns, 
not  soldiers,  not  new  credentials  of 
greed  and  force  and  conquest,  to  sup- 
plant the  old. 

The  duty  is  not  alone  to  the  Philip- 
pines, not  alone  to  America's  own 
honor  nor  to  that  health  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  good  service,  but  to 
the  world  and  the  future,  to  that  high 
principle  of  international  concert  and 
of  consideration  in  the  first  place  for 
the  world's  peace  and  progress  instead 
of  our  own  gain,  in  whose  ascendancy 
alone  lies  the  world's  hope  and  the 
lasting  and  true  gain  of  any  nation. 
We  entered  upon  this  war  with  solemn 
disclaimers  of  the  world's  old  motives 
of  war,  with  express  repudiation  of  the 
thought  of  conquest,  of  that  "original 
sin  of  nations,"  as  Gladstone  called  it, 
"the  ■  lust  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment." Europe  said  that  our  fine  pro- 
testation was  hypocrisy.  We  could 
afford  the  action  which  to  the  Euro- 
pean mind  will  prove  it  so> — although 
even  a  strict  and  formal  consistency, 
novel  and  startling  in  this  field,  would 
have  a  heroism  and  salutary  virtue  in 
it,  for  which  much  good  might  well 
be  given  up  —  if  the  protestation  were 
ignored  for  some  plain  interest  of 
mankind.  We  cannot  afford  the  ac- 
tion, thus  to  fortify  those  hoary  old 
aims  and  methods  of  conquest  and  ex- 
pansion which  in  the  century  have  sul- 
lied England's  honor  and  corrupted 
England's  life,  hindered  English  lib- 
erty and  multiplied  English  sin  to  an 
extent  for  which  England's  undeni- 
able world  service,  service  which 
other  methods  would  have  made  not 


less  but  greater,  furnishes,  as  the 
working-out  must  show  ever  more 
make  weight.  It  is  no  new  question 
which  confronts  us;  we  cannot  plead 
that  we  have  not  full  instruction  from 
history.  It  is  the  question  of  Glad- 
stone against  Disraeli;  it  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  America  will  praise 
Gladstone  with  its  lips  and  do-  the 
works  of  Disraeli  with  its  hands. 
We.  cannot  afford  it,  thus  to  strike 
mankind  in  the  face  and  cloud 
the  dawning  new  policies  of  progress, 
to  push  back  again  the  borders 
of  reason  which  is  pushing  back 
so  painfully  the  dominion  of  force,  to 
militarize  this  great  republic,  with 
which  it  has  been  our  pride  to  con- 
front army-ridden  Europe,  at  the  very 
hour  when  the  gospel  of  peace  has 
reached  even  the  mouth  of  czars,  to 
multiply  the  chances  of  confusion  and 
war  when  the  best  minds  of  the  na- 
tions are  working  for  the  order  and 
the  organization  of  the  world. 

We  dream  of  the  federation  of  the 
world;  and  we  will  dream  of  it,  and 
work  for  it.  But  we  shall  not  soon  see 
a  world  federation  like  this  American 
federation.  There  can  be  no  mechani- 
cal federation  that  will  be  lasting  or 
that  would  be  very  useful.  We  want 
to  study  chiefly  the  chemistry  of  fed- 
eration, not  its  mechanics.  This  fed- 
eral republic  demands  and  guarantees 
that  every  state  within  it  shall  also  be 
a  republic.  No  federation  of  the 
world,  says  Kant,  save  with  self-gov- 
ernment in  every  nation.  That  is  the 
order  —  democracy,  unity.  The  key 
of  the  federation  is  the  key  of  the  av- 
erage; and  the  federation  of  tyranny 
with  freedom  might  well  be  the  fatal 
form  by  which  tyranny  should  tyran- 
nize over  freedom,  leaven  and  neutral- 
ize it,  and  check  its  conquest  of  the 
world.  But  the  federation  of  the  world 
will  come;  and  in  its  spirit  let  us  live, 
as  age  by  age  we  extend  its  institution- 
al borders.  And  whereto  we  have  al- 
ready attained,  let  us  walk  by  the  same 
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rule  and  mind  the  same  thing:  —  that 
is  the  law  of  new  attainment  and  of 
advance  into  larger  and  yet  larger  cir- 
cles of  unity. 

The  wars  of  Christendom  would 
cease  to-morrow  if  the  nations  of 
Christendom  would  make  rules  com- 
mensurate with  their  attainments  and 
organize  what  can  be  organized  in 
fidelity  to  freedom  and  every  principle 
of  progress.  Only  selfishness,  jeal- 
ousy and  false  ambition  delay  longer 
the  establishment  by  the  half  dozen 
great  enlightened  powers  of  a  perma- 
nent international  tribunal.  With  such 
a  tribunal,  the  Venezuela  agitation  of 
three  years  ago,  the  wrongs  in  Cuba 
and  this  summer's  wasteful  and  de- 
moralizing war  would  have  been  im- 
possible, while  every  reform  and  ev- 
ery right  would  have  been  easily  and 
instantly  secured.  With  such  a  tribu- 
nal, the  recent  strained  relations  be- 
tween France  and  England  could  not 
have  lasted  an  hour.  The  fact  of  a 
court  is  in  common  life  the  chief  and 
usually  sufficient  pledge  of  legal  and 
orderly  habits;  and  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  international  tribunal  will 
in  the  better  future  be  the  world's  pro- 
tection from  a  thousand  collisions  and 
conditions  which  now  provoke  the 
cannon  or  might  then  demand  the 
judge. 


In  the  first  place,  men,  not  Ameri- 
cans or  Englishmen  or  Russians  —  let 
us  as  such  go  in  the  first  place  into 
court.  That  may  end  war  —  and  that 
is  much  indeed ;  but  that  does  not 
make  an  organic  world.  The  world  is 
to  be  organized,  not  to  keep  nations 
peaceful  in  orderly  arbitrament  and 
protected  separateness,  but  for  con- 
structive and  cooperative  life.  That 
life  will  come  as  nations  see  that  they 
arc  not  their  own,  but  all  of  them 
members  one  of  another,  with  com- 
mon inheritances,  with  common  obli- 
gations, and  with  a  common  destiny. 
They  will  not  sec  it    alike,    and    they 


will  not  see  it  simultaneously.  Some 
great  enlightened,  chosen  nation  — 
shall  it  not  be  this  federal  republic  — 
will  see  it,  and  the  vision  will  make  it 
a  centre  of  union;  and  to  this  another 
nation,  by  some  commanding  affinity, 
will  join  itself;  and  another  and  an- 
other will  thrill  responsive  to  the  call, 
the  leavening  word  spreading  and 
spreading;  and  so  the  state  of  nations, 
the  organization  of  the  world,  will 
come.  It  shall  be  Anglo-Saxondom; 
it  shall  be  Teutondom;  it  shall  be 
Christendom;  it  shall  be  mankind. 


In  the  Parliament  House  at  West- 
minster, among  the  scenes  from  Eng- 
lish history  painted  on  the  walls,  the 
American  is  most  stirred  when  he 
comes  to  the  Departure  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  to  found  New  England.  Eng- 
land —  the  England  descended  from 
the    England    which    "harried    them 


out"  —  will  not  let  that  scene  go  as  a 
part  of  American  history  only,  but 
claims  it  now  as  one  of  the  proudest 
scenes  in  her  own  history,  too.  So  the 
American  will  no  more  view  Wyclif 
and  Shakespeare  and  Cromwell  and 
Milton  and  Gladstone  as  chiefly  Eng- 
lishmen, but  as  fellow  citizens  —  as  he 
views  Victor  Hugo  and  Kant  and*Tol- 
stoi  and  Mazzini.  The  American  is 
to  be  pitied  who  does  not  feel  himself 
native  to  Stratford  and  to  London,  as 
to  St.  Louis  or  St.  Paul  —  native  to 
Leyden  and  to  Weimar  and  Geneva. 
Each  narrower  circle  only  gains  in 
richness  and  in  sacredness  and  power 
as  it  expands  into  the  larger  and  the 
larger;  each  community  and  state  and 
nation,  as  it  enters  into  a  broader  and 
completer  organic  life.  This  is  the 
Christmas  message  to  the  world.  Let 
there  be  peace;  let  there  be  order;  and 
that  there  may  be,  let  us  know  what 
manner  of  men  we  are.  "Peace  on 
earth!"- — that  was  the  first  Christmas 
greeting;  and  the  first  Christian  argu- 
ment upon  the  hill  of  Mars,  "God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men," 
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THE    SUBWAY. 

By  George  G.  Crocker. 


DURING  the  first  third  of  the 
present  century,  for  long  or 
short  journeys  on  land  the 
stage  coach  was  the  regular  pub- 
lic conveyance.  In  1825  it  cost 
twenty-five  cents  to  ride  in  one  of 
these  stages  from  Boston  to  Roxbury. 
When  the  roads  were  good,  on  the 
most  enterprising  lines,  the  aim  was 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  In  winter  and  spring  it  was 
considered  peculiarly  creditable  if  the 
coach  was  on  time ;  and  it  was 
not  unusual  for 
trips  to  be  alto- 
gether omitted. 
A  person  in- 
tending to'  take 
a  trip  down 
East,  for  in- 
stance to  Ports- 
mouth, to  which 
the  fare  by  mail 
coach  was  $4, 
would  go  to  the 
Eastern  Stage 
House  in  Ann 
Street  and  be 
booked  in  ad- 
vance. On  the 
appointed  day, 
very  early  in  the  morning,  he  would  be 
called  for  at  his  residence  and  carried 
to  the   stage   house   from   which   the 
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coach  started.  In  those  days  it  took 
a  day  and  a  half,  traveling  night  and 
clay,  to  go  by  coach  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  In  1829  a  favorite  route 
to  New  York  was  the  following: — the 
stage  left  Boston  at  half-past  five  in 
the  morning ;  the  passengers  break- 
fasted at  Dedham  at  half  past  six ;  the 
stage  was  due  at  eleven  in  Providence, 
where  a  steamboat  was  taken  for 
Newport  and  New  York,  arriving  at 
the  latter  place,  if  the  weather  per- 
mitted, some  time  during  the  follow- 
ing day.  By  this 
route  the  fare 
was  $8. 

The  work  of 
the  stage  coach 
is  to-day  done  by 
the  steam  rail- 
road train  and 
the  electric 
street  railway 
car. 

On  the  7th  of 
October,  1826, 
the  granite  rail- 
way, built  to 
carry  granite 
for  Bunker  Hill 
monument  from 
the  quarries  in  Quincy  to  tide  water, 
was  put  into  operation.  The  builder 
was  Gridlev  Brvant,  and  the  man  who 
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furnished  financial  means 
for  the  undertaking  was 
Thomas  Handasyd  Per- 
kins. This  was  the  first 
railroad  in  this  country. 
The  grade  was  a  descend- 
ing grade  most  of  the  way 
from  the  quarries  to  the 
wharf  on  Neponset  River. 
Horses  were  used  as  the 
motive  power,  being  needed  princi- 
pally to  drag  the  empty  cars  back  to 
the  quarry. 


In  the  same  year,  1826,  Colonel 
Loammi  Baldwin  made,  for  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  legislature, 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  canal 
across  the  state  on  two  routes.  He 
recommended  the  more  northerly 
route,  which  included  a  tunnel 
through  the  Hoosac  mountain.  His 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  tunnel 
was  less  than  a  million  dollars.  Fifty 
years  later,  a  tunnel,  not  for  a  canal, 
but  for  a  railroad,  was  opened 
through  the  mountain  at  a  cost  many 
times  greater  than  this  estimate.  The 
standards  of  public  morality  of  those 
days  did  not  prevent  the  commission 
under  whose  authority  Colonel  Bald- 
win's report  was  made  from  propos- 
ing as  a  method  for  raising  the  neces- 
sary funds  that  a  lottery  should  be 
run  by  the  state. 

During  the  next  few  years  there 
was  an  animated  discussion  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  public  press  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  canals  and 
railroads.  In  1829  a  commission 
known  as  the   Board  <»f   Directors  of 
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Internal  Improvements  of  Massachu- 
setts made  a  favorable  report  upon  the 
practicability  and  expediency  of  build- 
ing a  railroad  from 
Boston  to  the  Hud- 
son River  and  from 
Boston  to  Provi- 
dence. The  board 
consisted  of  such 
leading  and  enter- 
prising citizens  as 
Governor  Levi  Lin- 
coln, Nathan  Hale, 
the  editor  of  the 
Advertiser  (some- 
times on  account  of 
his  persistent  ad- 
the  father  of  the 
railroad),  Stephen  White,  David 
Henshaw,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Royal 
Makepeace,  George  Bond,  William 
Foster  and  Edward  H.  Robbins,  Jr. 
The  report  is  a  most  interesting  doc- 
ument, and  is  accompanied  by  surveys 
and  statistics  furnished  by  James  F. 
Baldwin  and  James  Hay  ward,  en- 
gineers, and  by  Solomon  Wil- 
lard,  the  architect  of  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  After  stating  that  the 
most  approved  railroads  in  Great 
Britain  are  formed  of  solid  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  rolled  into  a  form  best 
suited  to  give  them  strength,  and  pre- 
senting on  the  upper  edge,  which  is 
slightly  rounded,  a  thickness  of  two 
and  one-quarter  inches,  forming  a 
surface  of  that  width  on  which  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages  run,  and  that 
these  rails  weigh  thirty-five  pounds 
to  the  running  yard  and  are  kept  in 
place  and  supported  every  three  feet 
by  cast-iron  chairs  bolted  to  the 
foundation  stone,  the  board  recom- 
mended that,  on  account  of  the  higfh 
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cost  of  iron  in  this  country  and  the 
great  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
fine  granite,  a  different  form  of  con- 
struction be  adopted,  namely:  "A 
continuous  stone  wall,  laid  so  deep  in 
the  ground  as  not  to  be  moved  by 
the  effects  of  frost,  and  surmounted 
by  a  rail  of  split  granite  of  about  a 
foot  in  thickness  and  depth,  with  a 
bar  of  iron  placed  on  top  of  it  of  suf- 
ficient thickness  to  form  the  track." 
These  stone  walls  with  the  rail  of 
granite  on  top  of  them  and  the  bar  of 
iron  on  top  of  the  granite  were  to  be 
placed  "at  the  uniform  distance  of 
five  feet  from  each  other,  as  nearly 
horizontal  as  possible,  with  the  space 
between  them  filled  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  upper  surface  with  earth 
and  gravel,  so  as  to  form  a  path  for 
the  horses  employed  in  drawing  the 
carriages." 

The  board  reported  that  on  rail- 
roads recently  built  or  then  building 
in  England  and  France  it  was  pro- 
posed to  use  locomotive  engines.  It 
recognized     that     where     coal     was 


abundant  and  cheap  and  where  the 
subsistence  of  horses  was  dear,  steam 
power  might  be  advantageously  used  ; 
but  the  conclusion  was  reached  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  cost  of  coal  here  was 
three  times  as  great  as  in  England, 
horses  in  this  country  would  furnish 
power  more  cheaply  than  steam  en- 
gines. It  was  expressly  stated  that 
a  different  result  would  be  reached  if 
it  was  necessary  to  move  large  loads 
of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  tons  at 
a  rapid  speed.  The  board  therefore 
recommended  that  the  motive  power 
to  be  used  on  the  proposed  railroad 
should  be  horses.  The  suggestion 
was  made  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  have  the  railroad  absolutely  level, 
as  experience  had  shown  that  a 
steady  and  long-continued  exertion 
of  strength  by  a  horse  is  more  fatig- 
uing to  him  than  even  a  greater  ex- 
ertion occasionally  remitted.  In  a 
foot-note  appears  the  following: 

"The  labor  of  the  horse  may  be  still 
further  relieved  by  providing  a  platform, 
placed     on     small     wheels,     on     the     long 
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descents,  on  which  the  horse  himself  may 
ride.  This  expedient,  singular  as  it  may 
seem  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  observe 
the  ease  of  locomotion  on  a  railroad,  is 
adopted  with  success  on  the  Darlington 
and  Mauch  Chunk  railroad,  and  the 
horses  eat  their  provender  while  they  are 
returning  to  a  point  where  their  labor  is 
to   be  resumed." 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  George  Ste- 
phenson made  his  famous  experi- 
ments with  the  "Rocket"  at  Rainhill, 
near  Liverpool.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
September  in  the  following  year, 
adelphia.  A  well-known  publisher  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
road. The  success  of  this  line  dem- 
onstrated the  superiority  of  the  loco- 
motive over  the  horse  as  a  motive 
p«  >\vcr. 

There  was  an  example  of  a  horse 
railroad  between  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia. A  well-known  publisher  of 
Boston,  who  died  eleven  years  ago 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  writing  home 
from    Philadelphia   in    [833,   he   being 


then  thirty-seven  years  old,  thus  de- 
scribes his  journey  from  New  York: 

£'I  arrived  here  yesterday  about  three  in 
the  afternoon,  having  left  New  York  at 
half-past  six,  arrived  at  Amboy  by  steam- 
boat at  nine,  thence  by  railroad  thirty-five 
miles  to  Bordentown,  where  we  arrived  at 
half  past  twelve,  thence  by  steamboat  again 
to  this  city.  The  railroad  cars  carry 
twenty-four  and  are  drawn  each  by  two 
horses.  There  were  four  cars  that  came, 
or  ninety-six  passengers.  We  met  eight 
cars  returning,  or  about  two  hundred 
passengers.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  used 
to  it  or  that  it  is  more  pleasant  than 
stages.  On  the  contrary,  I  prefer  the 
latter;  there  is  not  the  monotonous  con- 
tinual rumbling  in  stages  there  is  on  a 
railroad.  The  latter,  however,  appears  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  more  so,  if  anything, 
than    stages." 

It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  of 
May,  1834,  sixty-four  years  ago,  that 
the  first  regular  passenger  train, 
drawn  by  a  locomotive,  was  run  in 
Massachusetts.  This  was  a  train  be- 
tween Boston  and  Newton,  and  the 
service  then  consisted  of  three  trains 
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a  day  each  way.  The  fare  was  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents. 

To-day  there  are  in  Massachusetts 
three  thousand  miles  of  steam  rail- 
road track,  reckoned  as  single  track, 
and  this  is  only  one-eightieth  of  the 
whole  trackage  in  the  United  States. 
The  railroads  of  Massachusetts  carry 
over  one  hundred  million  passengers 
yearly,  an  average  distance  of  sixteen 
miles,  at  an  average  fare  of  1.8  cents 
per  mile,  and  they  also  carry  thirty- 
three  million  tons  of  freight,  an  aver- 
age distance  of  eighty-five  miles,  at 
an  average  rate  of  one  and  one-quar- 
ter cents  per  ton  per  mile. 

The  growth  of  the  steam  railroad, 
marvellous  as  it  has  been,  is  in  some 
respects  excelled  by  that  of  the  other 
successor  of  the  stage  coach,  namely, 
the  street  railway.  It  was  not  until 
1846  that  traffic  on  Washington 
Street  within  the  city  limits  had 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  lead 
to  the  organization  of  a  line  of  omni- 
buses or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called,  "buses,"  which  ran  from  Dock 
Square  to  Canton   Street.     This  line 


was  subsequently  known  as  the  Citi- 
zens' line.  It  was  also  known  as  the 
Hathorne  line,  taking  that  name  from 
Jacob  H.  Hathorne,  who  managed 
and  controlled  it  from  1851  until 
its  discontinuance  thirty-eight  years 
later.  This  method  of  conveyance 
proved  to  be  much  more  convenient 
than  the  stage  coach ;  and  within  the 
next  ten  years  omnibus  lines  were  es- 
tablished running  to  Charlestown, 
East  Cambridge,  Cambridge  and 
Brookline. 

After  several  years  of  agitation  and 
much  opposition,  which  went  even  to 
the  tearing  up  of  tracks,  the  first  Bos- 
ton street  horse-car  was  run  from 
Cambridgeport  to  Charles  Street,  on 
March  26,  1856.  This  line  was  soon 
opened  from  Bowdoin  Square  to  Har- 
vard Square.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  a  line  from  Roxbury  to  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Boylston 
Streets  was  also  established.  In  com- 
parison with  this  rival,  the  omnibus 
was  noisy,  rough  and  uncomfortable. 
In  summer  the  windows  and  the 
wheels  kept  up  an  incessant  din,  and 
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much  jolting  resulted  from  uneven 
and  defective  paving.  In  winter  the 
cradle  holes  caused  the  omnibus 
sleighs  to  plunge  down  and  bump  and 
rear  with  a  motion  similar  to  that  of 
a  flat-bottomed  boat  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Horse-car  tracks  were  rapidly  laid 
to  accommodate  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  volume  of  traffic 
increased  so  rapidly  that  in  thirty 
years  so  many  cars  were  needed  on 
Washington  and  Tremont  Streets  to 
accommodate  the  passengers  at  the 
hours  of  greatest  traffic,  that  these 
streets  became  blocked  with  long 
lines  of  cars  crawling  along  veritably 
at  a  snail's  pace. 

In  1888  electricity  was  first  used  as 
a  motive  power  for  the  street  cars. 
As  Dr.  Holmes  quaintly  wrote: 

"Since  then  on  many  a  car  you'll  see 
A  broomstick  plain  as  plain  can  be; 
On  every  stick  there's  a  witch  astride, — 
The  string  you  see  to  her  leg  is  tied." 

The  space  in  the  streets  which   had 


been  occupied  by  the  horses  was 
saved.  Per  running  foot  of  space  oc- 
cupied, electric  cars  carried  sixty  per 
cent  more  passengers  than  the  horse 
cars.  The  electric  car,  therefore,  in 
some  degree  gave  relief.  It  was, 
however,  found  to  be  more  comforta- 
ble and  it  traveled  at  a  greater  speed 
than  the  horse  car.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  volume  of  traffic  in- 
creased with  increasing  rapidity,  so 
that  in  a  few  years  the  congestion  was 
as  bad  or  even  worse  than  ever. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  traffic 
should  be  congested  on  Washington 
and  Tremont  Streets.  These  streets 
are  practically  no  wider  to-day  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury. In  1800  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  district  of  Boston,  em- 
bracing an  area  within  a  circle  with  a 
radius  of  ten  miles,  was  about  50,000. 
To-day,  it  is  about  1 ,000,000,  or  twen- 
ty times  as  great.  The  congestion 
naturallv  resulting:  from  this  increase 
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of  population  was  aggravated  by  the 
invention  of  the  elevator.  The  first 
elevator  was  put  into  the  American 
House  by  Otis  Tufts  in  the  year  1856. 
It  rendered  possible  great  concentra- 
tion in  business  centres.  In  the  ten- 
story  building  of  to-day,  with  its  swift 
elevators,  at  least  five  times  as  many 
people  do  business  as  in  the  three- 
story  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  with  its  steep  and  tiresome 
stairs. 

Besides  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  elevator,  certain  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  city  of  Boston  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  re- 
markable density  of  traffic  on  the 
Tremont  Street  route.  If  a  street  is 
for  any  reason  closed,  the  traffic  is 
thereby  diverted  to  the  streets  upon 
either  side.  This  result  is  brought 
about  in  Boston  by  Beacon  Hill  and 
Boston  Common.  Boston  Common 
is  forty  odd  acres  in  extent.  It  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  there  are 
no  streets  across  it.  There  are  streets 
over  Beacon  Mill,  but  the  steep 
grades  operate  as  a  barrier  to  many 


kinds  of  traffic.  Consequently  the 
traffic  going  north  and  south  or  east 
and  west  is  diverted  by  the  Common 
and  by  Beacon  Hill,  and  seeks  a  route 
along  the  side  of  the  Common  and 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.  The  business  centre  of  the 
city  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill,  and 
on  the  line  of  State  Street  the  dis- 
tance from  the  base  of  the  hill  to  the 
water  front  is  only  half  a  mile.  Tre- 
mont Street,  which  at  its  narrowest 
point,  near  School  Street  is  only  for- 
ty-seven feet  wide,  bounds  the  Com- 
mon and  the  hill  on  the  east  or  busi- 
ness side,  and  is  therefore  the  route 
to  which  a  large  amount  of  traffic  is 
diverted  from  its  straight  and  short- 
est course. 

By  1890  the  congestion  had  be- 
come so  grievous  as  to  be  a  subject 
of  constant  lamentation.  There  was 
no-  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
malady  affecting  the  body  politic,  but 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  most  effectual  treatment. 
Some  people  wanted  to  have  the 
streets   widened;   some   to   have   new 
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streets  laid  out ;  some  to  have  tracks 
laid  on  the  Common ;  some  thought 
that  the  cars  should  be  prohibited 
from  entering  the  congested  district ; 
some  advocated  the  building  of  an 
elevated  road ;  and  some  the  construc- 
tion of  a  subway.  If  either  one  of 
these  methods  at  any  time  appeared 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  the  advocates 
of  the  other  methods  combined 
against  it.  No  one  plan  was  able  to 
withstand  this  combined  opposition. 

In  1891  a  commission  of  eight 
members,  of  which  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  and 
the  city  engineer,  William  Jackson, 
were  members  ex  oMciis,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  things  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 
The  following  year  this  commission 
made  to  the  legislature  an  exceed- 
ingly able,  thorough  and  discriminat- 
ing report.  One  of  its  many  recom- 
mendations was  that  for  the  relief  of 
the  Tremont  Street  traffic  a  subway 
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should  be  built.     This  recommenda- 
tion was  in  general  terms. 

In  1893  the  Subway  Commission, 
so  called,  was  organized  under  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  and 
authorized  to  build  a  short  subway 
along  the  Tremont  Street  route,  and 
to  expend  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,000,000.  The  following  year,  1894, 
this  commission  reported  that  the 
powers  given  to  it  were  too  limited 
for  the  building  of  a  suitable  subway, 
and  that  the  appropriation  was  insuffi- 
cient. In  a  general  way,  a  subway 
similar  to  that  which  has  been  built 
was  outlined,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  estimated  cost  thereof  was  $5,000,- 
000.  At  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  which  this  report  was  made 
certain  parties  were  seeking  a  charter 
for  an  elevated  railway.  Their  influ- 
ence was  thrown  against  the  subway 
idea,  and  the  friends  of  the  subway 
were  opposed  to  the  construction  of 
an  elevated  road.  Each  side  seemed 
able  to  defeat  the  other,  but  not 
strong  enough  to 
win  success  for 
itself.  Finally,  by 
a  combination 
which  gave  rise 
to  some  criticism, 
there  was  passed 
in  the  very  last 
days  of  the  ses- 
sion an  act,  of 
which  the  first 
half  provided  for 
the  incorpora- 
tion of  an  ele- 
vated railway 
company,  and  the 
last  half  provided 
for  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Bos- 
ton Transit  Com- 
mission, to  con- 
sist of  the  three 
members  who 
had  served  on 
the  Subway  Com- 
mission and  two 
additional  mem- 
bers   to    be    ap- 
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pointed  by  the 
governor.  This 
commission  was 
instructed  to 
build  a  bridge 
to  Charlestown, 
without  limit  as 
to  the  amount 
to  be  expended 
therefor,  and  was 
given  authority 
to  do  certain 
other  things,  the 
chief  among 
which  was  the 
building  of  a  sub- 
way along  the 
Tremont  Street 
route.  The  ex- 
penditure for  these  latter  purposes 
was  limited  to  $7,000,000. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  commis- 
sion was  not  instructed  to  build  a 
subway,  but  was  authorized  to  do  so 
if  it  deemed  it  expedient.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  problem,  contin- 
ued for  several  months,  and  after  sur- 
veys and  plans  and  an  estimate  of  cost 
in  detail  had  been  made  by  a  large 
engineering  force  under  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Carson,  who  had  been  chosen  as 
chief  engineer,  the  commission  de- 
cided that  it  was  wise  to  construct  the 
subway.  It  was  found  that  the  prob- 
able   cost    of   the    subway    would    be 
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much  less  than  the  cost  of  widening 
the  streets  or  laying  out  new  streets. 
Estimates  also  showed  that  a  subway 
along  the  Tremont  Street  route  would 
be  less  expensive  than  an  elevated 
road,  if  to  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  an  elevated  road  should  be  added 
the  damages  which  might  reasonably 
be  recovered  for  injuries  to  the  abut- 
ting estates.  It  was  clear  that  in  a 
subway  as  well  as  on  an  elevated  road 
speed  of  transit  and  safety  could  both 
be  secured.  On  the  surface  speed  was 
incompatible  with  safety.  The  sub- 
way had  an  advantage  over  the  ele- 
vated, in  that  it  absolutely  relieved 
the  streets  from 
every  in cu m- 
brance  growing 
out  of  street-car 
traffic ;  while  if 
an  elevated  road 
were  built,  the 
posts  would  to 
some  extent  ob- 
struct the  street, 
the  structure  it- 
self would  dark- 
en the  street,  and 
the  noise  of  the 
passing  of  cars 
would  not  be  re- 
moved. 

The  building  of 
the    subway   was 
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begun  on  the  twenty-eight  of 
March,  1895,  and  was  finished 
on  the  fifteenth  of  August, 
1898.  Its  total  length,  in- 
cluding the  branches  to  the 
two  southerly  terminals,  is  one 
and  two-thirds  miles.  Some 
portions  of  it  are  built  for  two 
tracks,  being  twenty-four  feet 
wide,  and  some  portions  for 
four  tracks,  being  about  forty- 
eight  feet  wide.  The  clear 
height  above  the  rails  is  four- 
teen feet.  The  four-track  sec- 
tions have  a  middle  row  of  col- 
umns to  support  the  roof.  In 
accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  the  work 
of  construction  was  so  con- 
ducted that  the  streets  over  the 
subway  during  construction 
were  kept  open  for  traffic  be- 
tween eight  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  six  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon. As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  streets  were  never  closed 
so  that  they  could  not  be  used 
for  the  passage  of  the  fire  de- 
partment apparatus. 

In  European  cities  there  are 
several  examples  of  under- 
ground railways  for  city  traffic. 
Those  in  which  electricity  is 
used  as  a  motive  power  are 
with  one  exception  single- 
track  tubes,  these  tubes  being 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  in 
diameter.  The  single  excep- 
tion is  the  subway  in  Buda- 
pest, which  is  a  two-track  elec- 
trically operated  subway.  This 
subway  is  only  four-sevenths 
as  large  as  the  two-track  sec- 
tions of  the  Boston  subway, 
and  it  has  a  row  of  columns 
in  the  middle,  while  the  two- 
track  sections  of  the  Boston 
subway  are  free  from  columns. 
j  The  Boston  subway  is  the 
only  tunnel  in  the  world  which 
is  adequately  lighted  between 
stations.  It  affords,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Boylston  and  Tremont 
Streets  and  near  the  Pleasant 
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Street  exit,  interesting  examples  of 
the  avoidance  of  grade  crossings  by 
placing  the  tracks  at  different  levels. 
To  ventilate  suitably  a  tunnel  which 
is  lighted  with  oil  or  gas  and  in  which 
smoke-venting  locomotives  are  used 
is  almost  impossible.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  locomotive  such  as  is 
used  on  the  elevated  railway  in  Xew 
York  will  vitiate  the  air  of  a  tunnel  as 
much  as  would  the  presence  of  25,000 
people;  or,  in  other  words,  the  people 
in  a  train  drawn  by  such  a  locomotive 
would  breathe  air  as  much  polluted  as 
it  would  be  if  they  were  preceded  by 
a  crowd  of  25,000  persons.  In  the 
Boston  subway,  electricity  being  used 
both  for  light  and  power,  the  only 
vitiation  of  the  air  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  passengers  in  the  cars 
and  on  the  platforms.  At  the  present 
time,  the  subway  is  used  by  about 
150,000  people  each  day,  and  the 
average  time  spent  in  the  subway  is 
probably  not  far  from  six  minutes. 
Ventilation  is  furnished  by  the  three 
terminal  entrances  to  the  subway  and 
also  bv  some  eleven  entrance  and  exit 


staircases,  and  it  is  perhaps  facilitated 
by  the  fact  that  the  central  portion  of 
the  subway  is  on  a  higher  level  than 
either  of  the  ends.  As  a  result  of 
these  conditions  there  is  in  the  sub- 
way a  practically  continuous  move- 
ment of  air,  the  strength  and  direction 
of  which  are  determined  by  the  wind 
outside.  This  movement  seems  to  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  air  satisfactorily 
pure.  Means  for  artificial  ventilation 
have,  however,  been  provided.  At 
several  points  midway  between  the 
stations  ventilating  shafts  have  been 
constructed.  In  some  of  these  shafts 
fans  operated  by  electricity  have  al- 
ready been  installed.  The  fans  are 
constructed  to  exhaust  the  air  from 
the  subway,  and  their  capacity  is  suf- 
ficient to  change  the  air  of  the  sub- 
way once  every  ten  minutes.  While 
these  fans  are  not  necessary  to  keep 
the  air  sufficiently  pure,  they  are  of 
value  in  controlling  the  temperature. 
The  variations  of  temperature  within 
the  subway  are  less  than  those  outside. 
The  temperature  does  not  go  so  low 
in  winter  nor  so  hisrh  in  summer  as 
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that  of  the  outside  air.  This  is  an 
advantage  in  winter,  but  in  summer  a 
materially  lower  temperature  inside  is 
dangerous  for  people  coming-  in  from 
the  sun-heated  air.  It  has  therefore 
seemed  advisable  to  operate  the  fans 
at  times  in  summer  in  order  to  raise 
the  temperature  by  drawing  in  the  hot 
outside  air. 

When  the  subway  was  under- 
taken, there  was  much  dispute  as 
to  whether  it  would  prove  to  be  of 
any  real  utility.  People  who  had  had 
the  most  experience  with  tunnels  were 
perhaps  the  most  sceptical.  It  was 
confidently  asserted  by  men  whose 
experience  had  been  such  as  to  give 
weight  to  their  opinions  that  no  street 
railway  company  would  use  the  sub- 
way unless  compelled  by  law  to  do  so, 
and  that  certainly  no  street  railway 
company  would  ever  be  able  to  pay 
anything  for  it.  These  prophecies 
were  not  sustained.  When  the  subway 
was  only  half  built,  and  before  any 
portion  of  it  was  put  into  practical 
use,  it  was  leased  to  the  West  End 
Street  Railway  Company  for  the  term 
of  twenty  years  at  a  rental  of  four  and 
seven-eighths  per  cent  on  its  cost, 
whatever  that  cost  might  prove  to  be, 


provided  it  did  not  exceed  $7,000,000. 
The  lease  is  quite  an  elaborate  one, 
covering  fourteen  printed  pages.  All 
equipment,  such  as  ballast,  tracks, 
electrical  apparatus,  etc.,  is  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  lessee  corporation, 
which  also  is  to  keep  the  subway  in 
repair  unless  damage  is  caused  by  acts 
of  God,  or  the  public  enemy,  by  the 
falling  of  buildings,  the  bursting  of 
pipes,  and  explosions  outside  of  the 
subway.  Since  the  execution  of  the 
lease,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
has  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  West  End  Street  Rail- 
way, and  its  cars  and  those  of  the 
Lynn  and  Boston  Railroad,  its  lessee, 
are  now  using  this  basement  street. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  subway, 
as  made  up  before  work  was  begun, 
was  $5,000,000.  The  work  is  com- 
pleted, but  the  bills  are  not  yet  all 
settled.  It  is  believed  that  the  total 
cost  will  not  exceed  $4,250,000. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  density  of  traffic  within  the 
subway.  The  Boston  Elevated  and 
the  Lynn  and  Boston  Railway  Com- 
panies together  operate  in  Boston  and 
vicinity  four  hundred  miles  of  track, 
reckoned  as  single  track,  and  for  the 
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year  ending  September  30,  1897,  car- 
ried two  hundred  million  passengers. 
In  the  subway  there  are  five  miles  of 
track,  reckoned  as  single  track.  This 
then  is  one-eightieth  of  the  total 
trackage  of  the  two  roads.  The  traffic 
now  being  carried  in  the  subway  is  at 
the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  mill- 
ion passengers  per  annum,  so  that, 
although  its  trackage  is  only  one- 
eightieth  of  the  whole  trackage  of  the 
two  companies,  it  is  used  by  one  pas- 
senger out  of  five  and  possibly  one 
passenger  out  of  four  of  the  total 
number  of  passengers  carried. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the  steam 
railroad  lines  making  report  to  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Railroad 
Commissioners  is  about  one  hundred 
million  per  annum  ;  of  this  total  it  is 
estimated  that  about  eighty-two  mill- 
ion are  carried  on  the  three  thousand 
miles  of  track  within  the  state. 
Therefore  on  the  five  miles  of  track 
within  the  subway  are  carried  each 
year  fully  half  as  many  passengers  as 
are  carried  on  six  hundred  times  as 
many  miles  of  steam  railroad  track 
within  the  state. 

The  area  of  the  station  near  the 
corner  of  Park  and  Tremont  Streets, 
including  platforms  and  tracks,  is 
about  one  acre.        Its  shape  and  di- 


Sections  of  the  Budapest  and  Bos- 
ton Subways,  showing  their 
relative  proportions. 

mensions  were  controlled  in  part  by 
limitations  imposed  by  law  to  prevent 
unnecessary  encroachments  upon  the 
Common,  and  in  part  by  a  desire  so 
far  as  possible  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees.  There  are  two  island 
platforms,  that  is,  two  platforms  each 
with  a  track  on  either  side  for  cars 
going  in  the  same  direction.  The 
length  of  the  easterly  platform  is  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  that  of  the 
westerly  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet.  The  loop  at  one  end  and 
the  converging  lines  at  the  other  give 
to  these  platforms  an  irregular  shape, 
each  having  a  width  in  the  middle  of 
its  length  of  about  forty  feet.  The 
area  of  the  easterly  platform,  being 
the  platform  for  northbound  cars,  is 
seventy-five  hundred  square  feet. 
The  area  of  the  westerly  platform, 
being  for  southbound  cars,  is  nine 
thousand  square  feet.  Access  to  each 
platform  is  by  two  staircases,  each  fif- 
teen feet  wide,  located  near  the  ends 
of  the  platforms.  The  distance  from 
the  foot  of  one  staircase  to  the  foot  of 
the  other  is  one  hundred  and  eight 
feet,  and  the  platform  area  between 
staircases  is  for  the  easterly  platform 
four  thousand  two  hundred  square 
feet,  and  for  the  westerly  platform 
four    thousand    six    hundred    square 
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feet.  The  present  traffic  indicates  that 
the  number  of  people  per  annum  tak- 
ing and  leaving  the  cars  at  this  sta- 
tion, including  those  using  the  plat- 
forms in  transferring  from  one  car  to 
another,  will  be  over  twenty-four  mill- 
ion, which  is,  in  round  numbers,  the 
total  of  the  passengers  entering  and 
leaving  the  city  at  the  great  northern 
steam  railroad  union  station.  The 
traffic  at  the  new  southern  steam  rail- 
road union  station  will  not  be  so  large 
as  that  at  the  northern  union  station, 
both  because  the  Boston  traffic  of  the 
railroads  which  enter  the  city  on  the 
south  side  is  not  quite  so  large  as  that 
of  the  north-side  roads,  and  also  be- 
cause a  material  portion  of  the  Boston 
traffic  of  the  roads  entering  the  city 
on  the  south  side  will  make  use  of  the 
new  stations  at  Dartmouth  Street  and 
Columbus  Avenue. 

In  England  and  in  Europe,  where 
trains  are  made  up  of  cars  of  three 
different  classes,  passengers,  espe- 
cially at  way  stations  where  a  short 
stop  only  is  made,  experience  diffi- 
culty in  finding  their  proper  cars,  and 
not  infrequently  are  seen  running 
along  the  platform  passing  car  after 
car  in  the  attempt  to  find  vacant  seats 
of  their  class.  For  the  would-be 
passenger  it  is  a  moment  of  tribula- 
tion and  nervous  strain.  In  the 
operation  of  the  subway  there  is 
encountered  a  much  more  compli- 
cated difficulty,  which  can  best  be 
illustrated  by  describing  it  where  it 
appears  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 
At  the  Park  Street  station  the  maxi- 
mum hour  for  traffic  taking  the  cars 
is  between  five  and  six  in  the  after- 
noon. In  this  hour  on  the  average 
day  the  number  of  people  taking 
the  cars  on  the  loop,  track  on  the 
east  side  of  the  westerly  platform,  is 
between  five  and  six  thousand.  On 
this  track  the  company  runs  dur- 
ing the  hour  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty  to  two  hundred  cars,  which 
come  to  the  platform  empty  and 
go  on  twenty-three  different  routes. 
Under  the  present  method  of  opera- 
tion,   five   of   these   cars   are   allowed 


to  be  standing  at  the  platform  at  a 
time.  The  problem  then  is  to  load 
six  thousand  people  per  hour  on  two 
hundred  cars  running  not  in  trains 
but  singly,  going  to  twenty-three  dif- 
ferent destinations,  and  having  no 
fixed  order  of  arrival.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  person  wants  a  Watertown 
car,  of  which  there  are  eight  during 
the  hour,  the  car,  when  it  comes,  may 
stop  in  any  one  of  the  five  berths. 
The  distance  from  the  rear  of  the  first 
car  to  the  front  end  of  the  last  car 
is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
These  conditions  at  first  created  ex- 
citement among  the  passengers,  who 
in  their  eagerness  to  get  the  first 
view  of  the  cars  crowded  forward 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform.  This 
crowd  at  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form not  only  blocked  the  way  for. 
those  wishing  to  take  the  cars,  but 
there  was  danger  that  the  people  in 
front  would  be  pushed  on  to  the  track 
by  those  behind.  To  meet  these  diffi- 
culties, a  card  indicator,  showing  in 
advance  the  next  cars  to  arrive  and 
the  positions  at  which  they  are  to 
stop,  has  for  some  time  been  used  ex- 
perimentally and  is  soon  to  be  replaced 
by  an  indicator  illuminated  and  oper- 
ated by  electricity.  The  operator  sits 
in  a  position  where  he  can  see  the  cars 
before  their  arrival  at  the  platform. 
The  indicator  cannot  be  seen  to  ad- 
vantage from  the  front  part  of  the 
platform,  and  the  inducement  to  stand 
there  is  therefore  removed.  A  person 
standing  in  the  central  part  of  the 
platform  and  watching  the  indicator 
learns  some  thirty  seconds  in  advance 
when  his  car  is  coining  and  where  it  is 
going  to  stop,  and  has  plenty  of  time, 
without  hurrying,  to  get  into  position 
to  board  it  when  it  arrives.  In  thirty 
seconds  a  person  walking  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour 
travels  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 

The  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  the  beginnings  of  elevated 
and  underground  streets.  Undoubt- 
edly the  street  of  several  stories  will 
become  a  familiar  feature  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.     In  the  Boston  subway, 
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at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets,  and  also  near  the  Pleas- 
ant Street  terminal,  the  street  already 
has  three  stories,  the  surface-way,  the 
subway  and  the  sub-subway.  In  Lon- 
don at  one  place,  on  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  there  are  four  stories  of  traffic, 
namely,  an  elevated  steam  railroad, 
the  street  itself,  or  the  ground  floor, 
below  which  a  space  of  twenty  feet  is 
utilized  for  electric  wires  and  gas  and 
water  pipes,  then  comes  the  two- 
track  tunnel  of  the  underground 
steam  railway,  below  that  the  main 
sewer,  and  still  below  that,  at  a  depth 
of  seventy-seven  feet,  the  tracks  of  the 
City  and  Waterloo  Railway.  This 
latter  line  is  a  two-track  railway  oper- 
ated by  electricity,  each  track  being 
in  a  separate  steel  tunnel  about  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

The  material  and  mental  and  even 
the  moral  development  of  a  commu- 
nity are  largely  dependent  on  and  al- 
most in  proportion  to  its  facilities  for 
public  transportation.  Freedom  of 
intercourse  broadens  the  mind,  culti- 
vates charity  and  awakens  activity. 
In  speaking  of  the  evils  of  bad  roads 
in  England,  Macaulay  said  that  inven- 
tions which  abridge  distance  are 
second  only  to  the  printing  press  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  race. 
Such  inventions,  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  must  not  only  save  time  and 
wear  and  tear,  but,  most  important  of 
all,  they  must  render  the  means  of 
transportation  so  cheap  that  they  can 
be  generally  availed  of  by  the  public 
at  large.  Our  steam  and  street  rail- 
way systems  fulfil  these  requirements 
to  a  notable  degree. 

The  speed  of  transportation  is  being 
constantly  increased.  The  steam  rail- 
road train  travels  more  than  four 
times  as  fast  as  the  stage  coach  of  our 
grandfathers'  times,  and  the  speed 
record  of  each  year  breaks  that  of  its 
predecessor.  On  the  street  railways 
the  increase  of  speed  during  the  last 
ten  years,  through  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity instead  of  horses,  has  been  so 
great  as  to  have  most  far-reaching 
and  beneficent  results. 


The  subway  was  built  to  save  time. 
It  furnishes  only  one  item  of  the  sav- 
ings secured  by  the  various  improve- 
ments in  steam  and  street  railway  traf- 
fic, but  this  one  item  alone  is  not  un- 
important. It  is  probably  not  too 
large  an  estimate  to  assume  that  on 
the  average  each  passenger  on  the 
Tremont  Street  route  can  get  to  his 
destination  in  four  minutes  less  time 
than  was  formerly  taken  upon  the 
surface.  As  the  number  of  passengers 
who  ride  in  the  subway  is  about  fifty 
million  per  year,  a  saving  of  four 
minutes  per  passenger  means  a  saving 
of  two  hundred  million  minutes,  or 
over  three  million  hours,  or  three 
hundred  thousand  days  of  ten  hours 
each,  or  the  working  hours  of  a  thou- 
sand people  for  a  year. 

Travel  on  our  railroads  to-day  is 
undoubtedly  safer  for  health,  limb  and 
life  than  was  travel  by  stage  coach  in 
the  first  third  of  the  century.  The 
horse  car  was  safer  than  the  omnibus, 
and  though  the  electric  car  of  to-day 
attains  speed  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  was  possible  for  the  horse  car,  the 
record  for  the  year  1897  was  that  in 
the  operation  of  the  Massachusetts 
street  railways  only  one  person  was 
killed  for  each  ten  million  passengers 
carried. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  travel  on  our  steam  and  street  rail- 
ways prove  unmistakably  that  these 
public  methods  of  conveyance  are 
used  by  the  whole  community,  by  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike.  Upon  the 
steam  railroads  within  our  state,  the 
average  fare  per  mile  is  1.8  cents,  and. 
the  average  number  of  rides  per  an- 
num for  each  inhabitant  of  the  state 
is  over  thirty.  Taking  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  average  number 
of  rides  on  steam  railroads  per  inhab- 
itant is  seven  and  one  third. 

It  is,  however,  the  street  railway 
traffic  that  enters  most  immediately 
into  the  everyday  life  of  our  citizens. 
The  figures  relating  to  this  traffic  are 
even  more  satisfactory.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolitan  district  of 
Boston,  embracing  an  area  within  a 
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radius  of  ten  miles  around  the  City 
Hall,  is  about  one  million.  The  cars 
of  the  street  railways  which  operate 
within  that  district  travel  about  forty 
million  miles  and. carry  over  two  hun- 
dred million  passengers  each  year. 
Thus,  on  the  average,  each  man, 
woman  and  child  of  this  metropolitan 
district  takes  two  hundred  rides  in  a 
street  car  each  year.  The  average 
for  the  state  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  and  for  the  United 
States  thirty-two. 

It  would  have  been  simply  impos- 
sible at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
to  predict  this  wonderful  develop- 
ment in  transportation.  It  is  equally 
impossible  for  us  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  predict 
what  will  happen  in  the  twentieth. 
There  is  certainly  reason  to  expect 
that  the  speed  of  transportation  will 
increase  and  at  the  same  time  the  risk 
to  life  and  limb  both  for  passengers 


and  the  public  will  be  diminished ; 
that  this  increase  of  speed  and  in- 
crease of  safety  will  be  accomplished 
not  simply  without  any  increase  in  the 
cost  of  transportation,  but  with  an 
actual  decrease  in  such  cost ;  and  that 
the  use  by  the  public  of  public  means 
of  transportation  will  both  be  greater 
and  more  general. 

By  the  electric  telegraph  space  has 
been  practically  annihilated  in  the 
transmission  of  signals ;  by  the  tele- 
phone the  same  thing  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  transmission  of 
sound.  We  cannot  conceive  that  in 
the  transportation  of  human  beings 
the  future  has  in  store  for  us  a 
similar  annihilation  of  space,  and 
yet  even  that  is  no  more  inconceiv- 
able to  us  to-day  than  the  instan- 
taneous transmission  of  the  human 
voice  from  Boston  to  Chicago 
would  have  seemed  half  a  century 
ago. 
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By  William  Ordway  Partridge. 

MYSTERIOUS  thought  of  God,  and  part  of  all, 
Framed  in  a  double  mould, — so  finely  dressed 
And  yet  so  feeble  and  so  prone  to  fall, 
His  heart  the  kingdom  of  love's  holiest  rest 
Or  torn  with  passion  and  unending  throes, — 

Playing  with  life  as  childhood  plays  and  mars, 
Not  caring  whence  he  comes  nor  where  he  goes, 
Yet  conscious  of  a  call  beyond  the  stars. 

Immortal,  mortal  man,  who  then  can  paint 
Or  read  him,  who  can  measure  his  domain? 

Though  pinned  to  earth,  his  soul  brooks  no  restraint, 
But  leaps  from  world  to  world — come  peace  or  pain  ;— 

A  blot  or  smile  upon  the  face  of  God, 

He  clings  to  heaven  while  earth  piles  high  her  sod. 


A    CANAL-BOAT    EPISODE. 

By  Annie  E.  P.  Scaring. 


HEY  were  making 
up  a  tow  at 
Kingston  Point. 
In  front  of  the 
long  pier  the 
varied  assort- 
ment of  boats 
lay  lashed  to- 
gether, and  a  lit- 
tle ahead  was  the 
towboat,  sneezing  at  intervals  and 
clearing  her  throat  like  a  prima  don- 
na about  to  sing.  A  little  tug  came 
teasing  and  fretting  out  of  the  creek 
with  a  relay  of  two  more  barges, 
emerging  from  the  shadows  of  the 
moonlit  darkness  like  an  intrusive  in- 
terruption. These  inert  masses,  like 
great  water-soaked  logs,  she  pulled 
and  pushed  and  poked  into  place  in 
the  long  procession  awaiting  the  word 
of  march.  The  quiet  of  the  night  was 
broken  now  and  then  by  all  sorts  of 
river  noises.  There  was  the  distant 
thud  of  a  propeller ;  off  in  the  shadows 
a  man  was  calling  orders  to  his  mate 
as  they  anchored  a  schooner;  and 
down  the  path  of  the  moon,  in  the  line 
of  the  vivid  flash  of  the  ripples,  a  dis- 
tant black  speck  was  moving.  That 
was  a  skiff,  and  it  carried  a  banjo 
player  with  a  good  baritone  voice, 
shouting  disjointed  scraps  of  song  and 
laughter  to  the  measured  ting-tang  of 
an  accompaniment.  On  the  pier  is  a 
casino  where  people  go  on  summer 
evenings  like  this  to  walk  or  rest, 
to  eat  ices  and  drink  unwholesome 
''soft  drinks,"  to  gossip  a  little  and 
look  out  over  the  reaches  of  the  river 
toward  Rhinecliff  opposite,  or  away 
toward  Esopus,  watching  the  lights 
come  drifting  near,  red  and  green. 
Sometimes  a  whole  flotilla  flash  out 
and  disappear.  It  is  a  fine  place  to 
be  after  a  hot  day  in  streets  or  housed 
up  in  office  or  factory ;  sweet  to  the 
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senses  of  sight  and  smell  and  touch, 
as  the  little  cool  breezes  blow  up  fresh 
from  the  water. 

So  thought  the  party  of  young  men 
and  girls  sitting  at  a  table  eating  what 
they  called  "cream,"  drinking  sarsa- 
parilla  and  watching  the  tow  make 
up.  They  were  all  in  bicycle  dress, 
as  they  had  wheeled  out,  and  they 
had  been  dancing  over  in  the  pavil- 
ion. They  had  been  hard  at  work  all 
day  in  factories,  and  the  sense  of  free- 
dom to  cramped  muscles  and  re- 
pressed nerves  made  them  somewhat 
boisterous  and  noisy.  The  fun  was 
of  a  personal  nature,  and  consisted 
mainly  of  rather  heavy-handed  sal- 
lies, directed  at  last  toward  one  of  the 
girls,  who  sat  sullenly  silent.  She 
had  not  touched  her  "cream,"  but 
contented  herself  with  chewing  gum 
vigorously  and  looking  off  toward 
the  river  with  averted  head. 

"Em's  jealous,  I  guess,"  one  of  the 
girls  had  said,  and  Em  never  took  the 
trouble  to  deny  it.  She  was  looking 
at  a  little  scene  over  on  the  tow,  that 
somehow  filled  her  heart  with  a 
curious  yearning  and  gave  her  at 
the  same  time  an  aversion  for  herself 
and  her  life.  Next  to  the  dock,  so 
close  that  she  could  have  tossed  her 
handkerchief  down  on  the  deck,  lay 
a  stone  barge,  the  slabs  of  blue  flag- 
ging propped  up  on  edge  like  card 
houses,  only  a  path  left  across  from 
side  to  side.  Beyond  was  a  canal 
boat,  and  out  over  that  loomed  up  the 
deck-house  of  an  ice  barge.  On  top 
of  that  upper  deck  where  the  wind- 
mill pump  swept  lazily  round,  a 
woman  and  her  three  children  were 
playing  in  the  dim  moonlight.  The 
oldest  was  a  girl  of  ten  or  so,  and  the 
youngest  a  baby  of  two  or  three ;  and 
in  all  the  frolic  the  mother  chased 
here  and  there,  holding  the  end  of  the 
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little  skirt  tightly,  for  the  upper  deck 
was  high  and  undefended.  There 
"were  merry  shrieks  and  peals  of 
laughter,  all  rushing  together  some- 
times pell-mell  in  an  indiscriminate 
hug;  and  once  the  mother  took  them 
over  to  the  side  and  told  them  some- 
thing, pointing  up  the  river, — and  she 
stood  with  her  arm  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  girl.  There  was  an  in- 
fluence of  domestic  peace  and  love 
about  it  all,  that  reached  out  and 
touched  Em's  lonely  heart  and 
brought  a  choke  into  her  throat.  She 
was  one  of  the  superfluous.  She  had 
no  family,  unless  an  uncle,  with 
whom  she  boarded  in  semi-squalid 
discomfort,  and  whose  wife  as  well  as 
he  regarded  her  as  nothing  but  a 
source  of  revenue  to  be  well  tapped, 
could  be  called  a  family.  She  had 
within  her  a  nice  instinct  that  re- 
volted from  the  habits  and  motives 
that  governed  most  of  her  associates, 
and  the  antagonism  sometimes  made 
her  petulant  and  out  of  temper, 
though  she  could  not  have  told  why. 
The  sight  of  the  woman  and  her  chil- 
dren had  put  her  more  out  of  sorts 
than  usual.  She  felt  a  sudden  revul- 
sion like  hatred  for  those  boys  and 
girls  behind  her  as  she  sat  swinging 
her  foot  in  silence.  She  wished  she 
might  never  see  any  of  them  again. 

"Em's  got  one  of  her  worst  spells 
to-night,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  quite 
as  if  Em  were  stone  deaf. 

"Say,  Em,  don't  feel  bad  about  it ; 
you  can  ride  with  Gus  goin'  back. 
I'll  give  him  up!" 

■  At  this  sally  they  all  laughed,  and 
the  girl  answered  not  a  word.  She 
seemed  not  to  hear.  She  was  watch- 
ing the  little  tug  as  it  teased  the  last 
boat  into  place  and  went  kicking  and 
spluttering  back  into  the  creek.  The 
mother  gathered  her  children  to- 
gether and  walked  them  all  toward 
the  stern  of  the  barge,  and  then,  lift- 
ing up  a  trap  door  in  the  deck,  she 
went  down  the'  ladder,  and  could  be 
seen  below  near  the  rudder,  helping 
them  down  one  by  one.  Then  they 
all  went  gayly  into  the  cabin,  where 


Em  could  see  their  shadows  now  and 
then  pass  the  lighted  window  as  they 
were  made  ready  for  bed. 

"Looks  to  me,"  said  one  of  the 
young  men  solemnly,  "as  if  Em  was 
contemplatin'  drownin'  herself." 

The  girl  got  up  and  walked  away 
down  the  pier  to  where  the  towboat 
ahead  was  coughing  and  spitting 
wildly  in  preparation  for  immediate 
departure.  She  watched  the  steamer 
swing  out  into  the  river,  felt  the  grind 
of  the  boats  beneath  her  like  the  stir 
of  a  moving  world,  and  then  watched 
them  slide  slowly  past  where  she 
stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar.  First 
a  brick  barge,  heavy  and  soggy,  that 
sucked  the  water  in  a  great  eddy  as 
it  groaned  on  the  hawser ;  then  blue- 
stone  and  more  brick ;  then  a  coal 
boat ;  then  cement ;  and  now  the 
stone  boat  whose  path  opened  across 
towards  the  ice  barge.  Em  strained 
her  eyes  through  the  faint  light 
toward  that  small  yellow  circle  where 
the  cabin  gleamed,  and  then  her 
heart  gave  a  bound  that  sent  an  im- 
pulse to  her  feet,  and  she  stepped 
quickly  down  from  the  string-piece 
of  the  pier  across  the  crack  of  black 
water  to  the  bulwark  of  the  moving 
boat  and  lightly  to  the  deck,  where 
she  sat  down  behind  a  pile  of  stone 
to  recover  herself  and  realize  what 
she  had  done.  Presently  she  stood 
up  and  looked ;  and  a  wonderful  and 
beautiful  thing  it  was  to  see.  The 
tow,  made  up  to  head  up  stream,  be- 
cause the  tide  favored  them  better  so, 
was  curving  round  like  a  giant  snake 
with  a  big  circle  toward  Rhinecliff, 
the  steamer  at  the  head,  with  gleam- 
ing eyes  and  fiery  snorts  and  belch- 
ings,  pulling  them  against  the  tide 
toward  New  York.  Behind  was  the 
casino  with  its  lights  on  the  pier,  the 
tow  director  with  his  lantern  disap- 
pearing around  the  corner,  and  dis- 
tant strains  from  the  band  in  the 
pavilion  and  laughter  reaching  out 
after  them.  That  was  another  life, 
left  behind ;  and  this  was  strange — a 
foreign  land,  and  interesting  to  the 
point  of  wonder. 
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The  lights  here  and  there  over  the 
boats  twinkled  encouragement,  and 
Em  turned  at  last  and  passed  over  to 
the  canal-boat  deck  and  so  across  to 
the  ice  barge.  Here  she  stepped  down 
and  went  and  stood  before  the  cabin 
door.  She  could  hear  voices  within, 
a  pleasant  Irish  brogue  and  now  and 
then  a  sound  from  the  children.  Her 
heart  suddenly  misgave  her.  What 
was  she  to  say?  Why  had  she  come? 
Nevertheless  one  must  do  something 
— let's  brave  it  out!  It  was  like  the 
happenings  in  cheap  novels.  She 
knocked  boldly. 

"Coom  in,  Tim  Doolan,  coom  in 
an'  welcome!"  called  the  woman's 
voice.  "I  know'd  ye'd  be  in  for  a 
pipe — wance  we  was  aft!" 

Em  opened  the  door.  The  woman 
was  putting  the  youngest  into  a  bunk 
bed  that  was  partly  hidden  by  a  cur- 
tain that  hung  in  the  doorway  of  the 
small  rear  cabin,  and  as  the  door 
opened  without  the  expected  re- 
sponse, she  finished  her  operations 
and  straightened  up  in  surprise,  com- 
ing forward  to  see  better.  Her  hus- 
band, sitting  smoking,  took  out  his 
pipe  and  stared. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Kilduff,  as  she 
finished  a  disapproving  inspection  of 
Em's  bicycle  skirt,  "I  s'pose  ye're  the 
lady  aff  the  Sally  Maria.  Be  settin' 
down  av  ye  plase." 

"No,"  said  Em  ruefully,  realizing 
that  society  on  tows  may  have  its  own 
traditions  and  exclusions,  "I  don't 
belong  on  the  Sally  Maria.  I  got  on 
off  the  dock.  I  run  away.  I  thought 
— that  is,  I  didn't  think  much  about 
it — but  I'd  like  if  you'll  let  me  work 
my  passage."  Then  she  added,  at  a 
look  between  man  and  wife,  "I'm 
honest  and  respectable!" — and  the 
red  blood  surged  up  in  her  face  as 
she  pushed  back  her  pretty  hair  and 
lifted  her  shapely  brown  head  with  a 
proud  gesture.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture that  through  the  open  door  a  tall 
figure  came,  shutting  out  for  a  mo- 
ment the  glimpse  of  moonlit  darkness 
and  the  gleam  and  shine  of  the  river. 
Tim  Doolan  sat  down  without  a  word 


and  took  out  his  pipe,  behind  where 
Em  stood,  an  incongruous  but  grace- 
ful figure  in  her  shirt  waist  and  short 
skirt  and  gaiters,  holding  her  hat  in 
her  hand  tremulously. 

"I  don't  s'pose  you'll  understand," 
she  went  on,  betraying  in  a  forlorn 
note  of  her  voice  the  coldness  and 
distrust  she  felt  so  disappointingly  in 
Bridget  Kilduff's  broad  face.  "I  was 
watching  you  and  the  children  from 
where  I  sat  on  the  pier  with  the  other 
boys  an'  girls,  an' — well,  I've  never 
had  a  mother  as  I  know  of,  and  no 
home  neither,  an'  so  I  just  stepped 
aboard  the  tow.  I  dunno  why — I 
couldn't  help  it." 

The  Kilduffs  softened  visibly,  and 
Bridget  pushed  forward  a  chair.  She 
had  a  warm  Irish  heart,  but  she  had 
also  the  shrewd  feminine  headpiece 
that  so  often  goes  with  it. 

"Ye  may  be  all  ye  say, — but  what 
in  all  was  I  to  do  wid  vez,  did  ye 
think?" 

"I  can  work,"  said  Em  humbly. 
"I'd  do  anything,  anything,  if  you'd 
let  me  stay  on  board  a  while." 

Pat  Kilduff  pulled  his  gray  Gal- 
ways  and  wagged  his  head  in  acqui- 
escence. Em  was  tall  and  muscular, 
and  as  she  sat  straight  and  strong  on 
the  chair  Bridget  had  tendered,  she 
looked  the  corroboration  of  her 
words.  But  the  woman  laughed; 
perhaps  her  husband's  nod  was  ill 
timed. 

"Let  ye  stay,  is  it?  An'  wheriver 
could  we  put  ye  aff  to,  lest  ye  cud 
shwim, — there  bein'  no  bridge  as  I 
know  on  'twixt  the  land  and  a  movin' 
tow!" 

"I  can  swim,"  said  the  girl,  "and 
I'd  ruther,  than  to  stay  and  make 
trouble  for  you.  I  guess  nobody 'd 
care  if  I  drownded,  either."  She 
looked  up  through  tears,  and  stood 
with  sudden  resolution.  "You  don't 
believe  a  word  I  say  to  you!" 

"Sit  down,  girl,  sit  down,"  said 
Tim  Doolan ;  and  Em  turned  and  saw 
him  for  the  first  time  where  he  sat, 
red-shirted,  booted  and  cross-legged, 
his  handsome  head  enveloped  in  the 
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smoke  of  his  pipe  as  the  soft  summer 
breeze  blew  it  back  into  his  face. 
"This  little  girl's  all  right,  Mrs.  Kil- 
duff," — waving  his  pipe  like  a  necro- 
mancer toward  that  matron.  "She's 
good  stuff  all  through ;  she  looks  it, 
an'  I  believe  every  word  she  says. 
Now  you  let  her  stay  with  you ;  she 
can  do  a  lot  of  things  and  I'll  bet  on  it!" 

At  this  gallant  championship,  Em 
broke  down  completely  and  sobbed, 
at  which  the  men,  obeying  a  mascu- 
line instinct,  escaped  to  the  deck,  and 
Bridget  Kilduff,  being  no  hard- 
hearted woman,  at  once  interposed 
her  broad  shoulder  as  the  place  where 
the  girl  must  give  a  complete  account 
of  herself  in  return  for  its  comfort 
and  protection. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the 
sleeping  children  were  doubled  up 
and  a  place  made  for  the  stranger. 
This  place  Em  proceeded  straightway 
to  justify  and  fill  at  the  first  peep  of 
day.  She  literally  pushed  her  way  in- 
to Bridget's  duties.  She  dressed  the 
wondering  little  ones,  she  helped  with 
the  breakfast,  and  then  she  demanded 
sewing  for  the  morrow,  that  being 
her  trade  in  the  factory.  This  was  on 
Sunday,  the  tow  having  started  on 
Saturday  night.  When  Bridget 
found  that  Em  understood  the  mys- 
teries of  a  shirt,  her  conquest  was 
complete.  Pat  should  be  arrayed  for 
once  in  good  "sthuff,"  well  made  and 
lasting,  and  no  more  go  faded  and 
patched  in  the  variegated  products 
of  the  sweat  shops  and  factories.  So 
loudly  did  she  soon  come  to  sing  her 
praises,  that  if  the  small  world  of 
boats  and  barges  could  have  sailed 
on  indefinitely  lashed  together,  Em 
might  have  set  up  a  floating  sewing 
establishment.  On  the  Monday,  how- 
ever, they  first  got  the  wash  out, 
hanging  the  clothes  on  the  high  up- 
per deck,  where  Mrs.  Kilduff  ob- 
served with  satisfaction,  as  she 
stretched  the  garments  on  the  line, 
that  no  one  else  on  the  tow  was  ahead 
of  her  this  time.  It  was  not  very  long 
before  each  boat  had  a  line  of  gay 
flapping    banners,    and    voices    were 


calling  back  and  forth  in  sallies  of  wit 
and  rivalry  and  sometimes  of  vituper- 
ation. 

Tim  Doolan  came  over  from  his 
bachelor  quarters  on  the  coal  boat 
next  door  and  brought  his  mending; 
and  afternoons  they  all  sat  on  his  boat 
under  an  awning,  the  women  sewing, 
the  children  playing  or  listening, 
while  the  men  smoked  and  told  end- 
less tales  of  past  towing  adventures, 
stories  of  high  winds  and  boats  lost 
off  in  the  darkness  when  the  worst 
luck  of  "parting"  comes  to  a  tow,  and 
stories  of  being  caught  in  the  ice  on 
a  last  trip  up  or  down.  The  canal 
boat  must  winter  where  it  can  some- 
times ;  and  Pat  Kilduff  and  Tim 
Doolan  had  each  a  budget  of  expe- 
rience well  worth  the  hearing,  of  ice- 
bound winters  and  long  summers  on 
river  and  creek  and  canal.  There  was 
the  terrible  night  of  '93,  when  after 
long  rains  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rondout,  the  ice  went  out  at  mid- 
night with  a  fearful  rush  and  roar  that 
came  on  through  the  darkness  like  a 
demon,  carrying  barges  and  canal 
boats  and  big  river  steamers  from 
their  moorings  like  cockle  shells, 
grinding  and  pushing  and  at  last 
stranding  them  along  the  flats  and 
down  by  the  river  in  a  mass.  Some 
were  wrecked,  and  men  lost  their 
lives  out  on  the  dark  river  trying  to 
save  their  boats.  There  was  the  time 
Tim  Doolan  lost  one  of  his  mules  in 
the  canal  and  came  into  Lackawaxen 
towing  behind  old  Jim  McGee's  boat 
with  two  bony  horses,  Tim's  remain- 
ing mule  and  Tim  himself  in  a  mixed 
team.  There  was  the  time  Pat's  ice 
barge  got  lost  off  a  tow  in  a  sudden 
August  tempest  and  ran  on  the  Tap- 
pen  flats,  where  they  could  not  get 
her  off  till  they  threw  overboard  her 
load  of  ice.  There  were  a  hundred 
experiences  of  breezy  outdoor  do- 
ings and  activities  of  new  and  fasci- 
nating interest  to  Em,  who  felt  as  if 
she  had  just  emerged  from  a  cage  or 
a  prison.  This  was  life  indeed,  the 
life  of  muscle  and  pull  and  push,  of 
hard  fights  with  cold  and  rain  and 
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wind,  and  then  long  hours  of  sweet 
rest  and  relaxation  under  the  awning 
on  deck  in  the  cool  evenings  with  the 
great  sky  overhead  full  of  stars. 

And  then  Tim  Doolan!  He  was  a 
man  indeed,  big  and  strong  and 
handsome,  coarse-handed  and  tender- 
hearted. He  had  no  mincing  attempts 
at  fine  manners  like  the  young  fellows 
Em  and  her  girl  companions  were 
used  to  admire  and  strive  for;  he 
wore  no  store  clothes ;  he  paid  no 
pretty  compliments  ;  and  he  had  never 
been  taught  even  to  take  his  hat  off 
to  a  lady  properly ;  *but  he  was  true 
and  gentle  and  helpful,  he  was  full  of 
a  kind  of  rough  respect  for  women, 
and  he  would  have  thought  it  a  base 
thing  to  make  sport  of  a  girl  or  to 
treat  her  lightly. 

It  was  all  too  short  a  trip,  though 
it  took  nearly  a  week  to  get  the  great 
tow  down  the  Hudson,  a  matter  of 
usually  not  more  than  three  or  four 
clays.  A  south  wind  set  in,  and  the 
steamer  far  out  ahead  at  the  other 
end  of  the  great  hawser  was  a  slow 
one,  and  though  she  panted  and 
puffed  and  worried  along,  the  boat- 
men swore  at  the  slow  progress.  To 
Em  at  her  work  or  frolicking  with  the 
children  or  sitting  on  the  deck  to 
watch  the  long  sunsets  with  Tim 
Doolan,  the  time  slipped  by  on  wings. 
Bridget  Kilduff  told  her  of  their 
friendship  with  the  canal-boat  neigh- 
bor, and  her  stories  were  always  of 
his  kindness  and  goodness.  Some- 
times, she  said,  they  did  not  meet  for 
months,  as  his  journeys  were  longer 
than  theirs,  continuing  through  the 
canal.  They  went  down  the  river 
"full,"  in  boating  parlance,  sometimes 
lashed  in  the  same  tow,  and  went 
back  to  Rondout  "empty"  or  "light ;" 
and  then  their  ways  parted,  for  Tim's 
boat  went  on  from  there  through  the 
canal  by  mule  team  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  mines,  and  Pat's  barge 
took  its  load  from  the  ice-house  at 
Kingston  Point. 

There  were  three  happy  days  in 
New  York  for  Em,  when,  in  a  skirt 
of  Bridget's,  readjusted  to  her  differ- 


ent, proportions,  she  went  sight-see- 
ing with  Tim,  whose  coal  boat  had 
been  dropped  a  few  piers  away  from 
their  own ;  and  then  came  the  start  up 
the  river.  The  journey  back  was  a 
repetition  of  the  experiences  of  the 
past  few  days ;  and  if  Em  proved  use- 
ful and  won  her  way  with  her  new 
friends,  they  did  far  more  important 
service  for  her.  In  the  sunshine  of 
Bridget's  warm  heart  and  the  winning 
ways  of  the  children,  to  whom  she 
was  drawn  by  a  natural  instinct  of 
child  love,  the  girl  changed  like  an 
opening  flower ;  and  when  they 
sighted  the  light  off  Kingston  Point, 
she  felt  herself  to  be  a  new  creature, 
but  distantly  related  to  the  sullen,  un- 
happy girl  who  had  stepped  off  the 
pier  just  two  weeks  before  and  left 
her  friends  to  think  her  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  She  felt  that  to 
go  back  to  the  old  life  of  bickering 
and  semi-squalor  was  impossible. 
The  factory  was  well  enough  for 
those  girls  who  liked  it ;  but  as  for 
her,  she  had  been  transplanted  to  a 
new  life  of  kindly  relations,  homely 
affections  and  work  that  is  sweetened 
by  the  consciousness  of  being  done 
for  others. 

She  made  several  trips  with  the 
Kilduffs  on  the  ice  barge  before  they 
heard  again  from  Tim  Doolan ;  and 
then  there  came  a  letter  to  herself, 
the  contents  of  which  were  no  less 
startling  than  explicit.  Tim's  ideas 
of  matrimony  were  summed  up  in  the 
conclusion,  which  is  the  only  part  of 
it  with  which  we  have  any  concern. 

"The  Bewcenter's  a  Bran  new  boat. 
She's  got  a  fresh  cote  of  Paint,  a  good 
cook  stove  and  a  fustrate  team,  mules, 
its  equal  pardnership  i  offer  you  in 
Her  an  me,  and  the  Mules,  a  letter 
would  ketch  me  at  Napanoch,  or  at 
Port  Jarvis  or  later  at  Lackawaxen, 
if  you  was  willing,  a  telegram  would 
fetch  it  best  to  rosendale.  i'd  pay 
charges,  as  i  feel  naterally  ankshus. 
Yours  till  deth,  Tim  Doolan." 

Em  was  a  young  woman  of  com- 
mon sense,  though  of  an  orthography 
somewhat  superior  to  Tim's ;  so  she 
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took  Bridget's  advice  and  "fetched 
it"  with  a  telegram  to  Rosendale  that 
relieved  his  "naterally  ankshus"  con- 
dition. Thus  it  came  about  that  when 
the  "Bewcenter"  went  out  on  its  next 
trip  it  carried  a  bride,  whose  wedding 
tour  was  more  full  of  wonder  and  ad- 
miration over  novel  experiences  and 
fine  scenery  than  the  journeys  of 
those  who  go  farther  and  see  less. 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Rondout 
the  canal  winds  along  wooded  reaches 
and  climbs  slowly  through  the  locks. 
To  Mrs.  Tim  Doolan  on  the  deck  of 
her  new  possession,  it  was  like  a  slow 
triumphal  progress,  a  kind  of  fairy- 
like pageant  of  color  and  bird  songs. 
Shut  in  to  house  and  factory  work 
heretofore,  the  new  outdoor  life  was 
a  constant  delight  and  interest.  No 
tasks  were  too  hard  for  her  ambitions  ; 
and  she  sometimes  helped  Tim  more 
than  he  liked.  At  her  insistence  he 
dismissed  his  helper,  and  they  ran  the 
boat  between  them  in  alternate  shifts. 
The  boat  required  little  attention  after 
the  morning  work  was  done  and  the 
rudder  lashed  to  keep  her  blunt  nose 
in  midstream.  Often  Em  took  her 
turn  at  driving  the  mules  out  at  the 
end  of  the  long  hawser  on  the  tow- 
path.  Then  Tim  hitched  behind  them 
a  pair  of  wheels  he  had  rigged  up 
with  a  seat  on  it,  and  she  produced 
the  smart  effect  of  driving  a  sulky. 
At  this  work  she  soon  grew  so  expert 
that  to  pass  a  boat  required  no  assist- 
ance, and  Tim  was  only  called  for 
when  they  came  to  a  lock  or  made 
manoeuvres  at  a  snubbing-post. 

.  No  highway  for  traffic  that  the 
world  has  yet  invented  is  so  beautiful 
as  a  canal,  and  none  is  lovelier  than 
the  Delaware.  It  has  none  of  the 
drawbacks  of  a  country  road.  No 
dust,  no  noise  of  wheels,  no  jolting; 
just  a  smooth,  slow  glide  over  a 
gleaming  ribbon  of  satin  that  unrolls 
its  shining  length  straight  away 
through  swampy  sedges,  where  color 
runs  riot  among  the  reeds  and 
flaunting  flowers,  or  that  curves  in 
splendid  sweeps  around  wooded,  rock- 
hung  hillsides,  where  delicate  ground 


growths  of  fern  and  juniper  and  drap- 
ing vines  make  hiding  places  for  all 
the  tiny  wood-folk  surprised  by  the 
stealthy  oncoming  of  the  boats. 
Sometimes  the  ribbon  of  silver  turns 
with  a  sudden  whim  and  runs  right 
through  the  barnyard  of  an  old  Dutch 
farm  or  washes  against  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  great  stone  house. 
Then  the  farmers'  ducks  and  geese 
sail  in  white  flotillas  that  divide  nois- 
ily before  the  approaching  bows,  or 
perhaps  the  cattle  come  down  to 
drink  and  stare  at  the  passing  inter- 
ruption. Here  and  there  are  country 
hotels  along  the  route,  and  sometimes 
noisy  drinking-halls,  and  there  is  a 
place  where  one  sails  past  the  lock- 
tender's  second-story  windows,  look- 
ing in  through  a  shadowing  vine  at 
his  gay-quilted  bed  and  his  boots 
stood  in  a  row  at  the  head.  There  is 
no  lack  of  life  along  the  canal,  and 
now  and  then  dark  shadows  of  cruelty 
and  degradation  cloud  the  sunshine  of 
its  course, — but  there  is  more  of 
beauty,  and  freedom,  and  of  nature 
in  her  varying  moods. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doolan  are  middle- 
aged  now,  and  a  fine  family  of  young 
Doolans  are  growing  up  around  them. 
The  "Bewcenter"  is  one  of  three,  all 
owned  by  Tim  and  his  "equal  pard- 
ner,"  and  manned  by  the  family. 
Favoring  fortune  still  sometimes 
locks  them  in  tow  with  the  Kilduffs, 
to  whose  warm  hearts  Em  ascribes  all 
her  happiness.  Those  friends  are 
growing  old ;  but  stalwart  sons  and 
good  daughters  and  growing  grand- 
children are  compensations  for  white 
hairs  and  wrinkles.  When  the  old  ice 
barge  and  coal  boat  find  themselves 
lashed  in  company  at  Kingston  Point, 
when  the  light  of  the  tow-starter 
swings  through  the  gloom  of  a  sum- 
mer night  the  signal  to  go,  and  the 
steamer  begins  to  sneeze  and  pant  and 
strain  at  the  hawser,  as  the  big  village 
of  boats  slides  away  down  the  river, 
Tim  Doolan  puts  his  head  in  at  the 
cabin  door  and  says  to  his  wife:  "I'm 
off  now,  Em,  for  a  pipe  with  Pat 
Kilduff!" 


THE    NEW    HUMANITY. 

By  John  White  Chadwick. 

Suggested  by   the   Congressional  proposal  to  deport  the  Chinese   from  Hawaii  as  "unlawfully 
in  the  United  States." 

"An'  whose  free  latch-string  never  zvas  drawed  in 
Against  the  poorest  child  of  Adam's  kin." 

SO  Lowell  sang, — but  now  it  is  not  true: 
Long  since  we  drew  the  shortened  latch-string  in 
From  men  of  Asia  guilty  of  no  sin 
But  willingness  for  little  much  to  do. 
Yet  many  found  asylum  mid  the  blue 
Of  Western  seas  till  we,  with  hellish  din, 
Making  for  Asia,  their  last  refuge  win 
For  our  dear  country.    Now,  alas !  they  rue 
The  stars  and  stripes  above  it.     Stripes  alone, 
Poor  yellow-skins,  for  you,  who,  being  annexed 
To  Freedom's  heritage,  are  sore  perplexed 
To  find  you  must  get  out  again — move  on. 

"But  your  free  latch-string!" — Never  name  it  more; 
Stolen  your  hut,  we  kick  you  from  the  door. 


EARLY    NEW    ENGLAND    ALMANACS. 

By  Annie  Russell  Marble. 


NE  of  the  most  inter- 
esting themes  in 
the  history  of  Amer- 
ican literature  is 
that  of  the  evolu- 
tion and  influence 
of  early  almanacs. 
These  little  pamphlets  are  not  only 
unique,  worthy  a  place  among 
Griswold's  "Curiosities  of  American 
Literature,"  but  they  are  valuable 
revelations  of  mental  tastes  during 
the  first  century  of  colonial  his- 
tory. Almanacs  were  among  the 
first  issues  from  the  primitive  presses 
at  Cambridge  and  Boston.  They 
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were  for  many  years  the  only  secular 
current  publications  found  in  a  large 
proportion  of  New  England  homes. 
They  preceded,  by  more  than  fifty 
years,  newspapers,  primers  and 
nearly  all  the  secular  volumes  printed 
in  New  England.  This  book-stifled 
generation  can  scarcely  realize  the 
zealous  interest  and  respect  given  to 
these  early  almanacs,  whose  litera- 
ture, first  limited  to  astronomical  cal- 
culations, was  gradually  expanded  to 
include  astrology,  geology,  history, 
epigrams,  riddles  and  prose  and  poet- 
ical efforts,  often  apposite  and  stimu- 
lating.     Professor    Tyler    has    paid 
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forceful  tribute  to  this  early  branch  of 
literature  in  his  "History  of  American 
Literature"  (Vol.  II,  p.  120):  "No 
one  who  would  penetrate  to  the  core 
of  early  American  literature,  and 
would  read  in  it  the  secret  history  of 
the  people  in  whose  minds  it  took 
root  and  from  whose  minds  it  grew, 
may  by  any  means  turn  away,  in  lofty 
literary  scorn,  from  the  almanac, — 
most  despised,  most  prolific,  most  in- 
dispensable of  books,  which  every 
man  uses  and  no  man  praises ;  the 
very  quack,  clown,  pack-horse  and 
pariah  of  modern  literature,  yet  the 
one  universal  book  of  modern  litera- 
ture, the  supreme  and  only  literary 
necessity  even  in  households  where 
the  Bible  and  the  newspaper  are  still 
undesired  and  unattainable  luxuries." 

The  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury witnessed  the  acme  of  successful 
almanacs,  not  alone  in  New  England, 
but  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  While  these  later  alma- 
nac compilers  deserve  credit  for  the 
versatile  skill  which  characterized 
their  compendiums  of  knowledge  and 
wit,  yet  they  were  indebted  to  the 
early  publishers  not  alone  for  their 
models  but  also  for  the  steady  de- 
mand for  almanacs  which  had  been 
created  among  the  people. 

In  ihe  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  the  bibliophile  will 
find  an  excellent  collection  of  early 
New  England  almanacs,  many  copies 
contributed  by  the  revered  founder  of 
the  library,  Isaiah  Thomas.  This 
paper  will  be  confined  to  an  account 
of  some  of  the  pioneer  almanacs  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston  from  1639  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  first  print- 
ing press  used  in  New  England  was 
shipped  from  England  by  Rev. 
Joseph  Glover  in  1638  and  was  estab- 
lished at  Cambridge  in  the  house  of 
Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president 
of  Harvard.  According  to  Win- 
throp's  Journal,  the  first  document 
issued  by  Stephen  Dave,  the  imported 
printer,  was  the  "Freeman's  Oath," 


followed  the  same  year,  1639,  by  "An 
Almanack,  Calculated  for  New  Eng- 
land, by  Mr.  Pierce,  Mariner."  Thus 
the  almanac  preceded  by  a  few 
months  the  publication  of  the  famous 
"Bay  Psalm  Book."  From  the  vol- 
ume on  the  "Pierce  Family,"  edited 
by  F.  C.  Pierce  (Albany,  1889,  pp. 
11 -17),  some  data  have  been  found 
regarding  the  compiler  of  this  first 
almanac.  Probably  no  copy  of  the 
issue  is  extant  to-day. 

Capt.  William  Pierce  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  mariners  and 
ship-captains  in  early  New  England. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Bradford,  Wins- 
low,  Winthrop  and  other  noted  col- 
onists, and  held  command  of  several 
ships  between  1622  and  1641,  includ- 
ing the  Anne,  Charity,  Lion,  Rebecca 
and  Desire.  In  1623  and  1624  he 
brought  Winslowand  his  cattle  across 
the  ocean  in  the  Charity;  and  in  1629 
he  made  a  voyage  in  the  famous  May- 
flower. His  trips  were  not  confined 
to  transatlantic  voyages ;  he  sailed 
often  to  the  West  Indies,  bringing 
thence  in  1633  cotton  to  New  Eng- 
land, while  in  1636  he  introduced 
sweet  potatoes  from  the  same  place. 
At  this  crisis  in  current  history  we 
note  with  special  interest  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death.  In  1641,  in  the 
Desire,  he  carried  a  party  of  Dis- 
senters to  settle  in  the  West  Indies. 
Because  of  Spanish  opposition  he 
failed  to  land  as  he  expected,  and 
retreated  to  New  Providence  for 
more  passengers.  The  Spanish  were 
already  in  possession,  and  when  Cap- 
tain Pierce  showed  determination  to 
land,  they  fired  with  cannon  upon  his 
ship.  Sending  his  passengers  into 
the  hold  for  safety,  he  remained  on 
deck  with  a  single  sailor,  and  both 
brave  men  were  fatally  injured  by  the 
Spaniards.  On  the  sad  return  voy- 
age Captain  Pierce  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea.  His  New  England 
friends  mourned  one  who  was  loved 
"as  a  skilful  navigator  and  a  Christian 
gentleman." 

Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his  "History  of 
Printing,"  asserts  the  probability  that 
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Stephen  Daye  printed  an  almanac 
yearly  from  1639  unt^  ne  was  suc" 
ceeded  by  Samuel  Green,  about  1648 
or  1649.  Among  the  almanacs  bear- 
ing the  imprint  of  Stephen  Daye  or 
Matthew  Daye,  are  the  earlier  Dan- 
forth  Almanacks,  about  1645  to  1649. 
A  copy  of  the  Danforth  Almanack  for 
1649  *s  m  tne  Lenox  Library,  New 
York.  These  almanacs  contain  valu- 
able chronological  tables  in  addition 
to  astronomical  and  nautical  predic- 
tions. Samuel  Danforth  of  Roxbury, 
tutor  at  Harvard  and  colleague  of 
John  Eliot,  was  a  close  student  of 
astronomy,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  comet.  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, in  his  "Magnalia,"  commends 
the  essay  not  alone  for  its  scientific 
merit,  but  also  because  "he  improves 
the  opinion  of  a  comet's  being  por- 
tentous, endeavoring,  as  it  became  a 
devout  preacher,  to  awaken  mankind 
by  the  portent,  out  of  a  sinful  se- 
curity." 

In  the  year  1648  there  issued  from 
the  Cambridge  press  "Astronomical 
Calculations  by  a  Youth."  This 
treatise  was  the  work  of  Urian  Oakes, 
then  a  student  at  Harvard,  later  to 
become  its  famous  president.  With 
characteristic  grandiloquence,  Cotton 
Mather  begins  his  eulogy  in  the 
"Magnalia:"  "Make  room  then  for 
Urian  Oakes,  ye  records  of  New  Eng- 
land!" 

Some  of  Danforth's  almanacs  bear 
the  appellation,  ^i^oftadefiar,  or  (pi'Ao/j.ad?ig 
This  characterization  of  the  author  as 
a  "lover  of  astronomy"  is  found  on 
the  title-page  of  many  almanacs 
printed  by  Stephen  Daye  and  his  suc- 
cessors, Samuel  Green  and  Manna- 
duke  Johnson.  An  interesting  series 
of  these  Philomaths,  as  they  are 
called,  in  the  Thomas  collection  in- 
cludes copies  for  several  years  be- 
tween 1656  and  1694.  The  print- 
ing is  irregular,  the  lines  often  un- 
even, but  the  size  is  nearly  uniform, 
consisting  of  sixteen  pages,  about  six 
by  four  inches  each.  The  almanac  for 
1656  is  one  of  the  most  typical.  The 
identity  of  its  compiler,  "T.  5".  Philo- 


mathemat,"  has  not  been  definitely 
settled.  Preceding  the  calendar  of 
months,  beginning  as  do  all  the  Phil- 
omaths with  March,  is  a  prediction  of 
three  eclipses  for  1656,  followed  by  a 
chart  showing  the  time  of  the  sun's 
"ingress  into  the  four  cardinal 
signes."  Practical  advice  regarding 
the  "Use  of  this  Almanack"  is  fol- 
lowed by  "A  Brief  Explication  of  the 
most  Observable  Circles  in  the 
Heavens." 

Stanzas  appropriate  to  each  month 
form  a  distinctive  feature  of  a  few 
early  almanacs ;  such  are  found  in  the 
copy  of  1656.  Like  all  colonial 
efforts  in  verse,  from  Anne  Bradstreet 
and  Michael  Wigglesworth  to  Peter 
Folger  and  Jane  Turrell,  these  stanzas 
appeal  mainly  to  the  reader's  sense  of 
humor.  They  combine  many  clas- 
sical allusions  with  crude  realism. 
Seldom  religious  or  didactic,  they 
have  been  characterized  as  the  first 
examples  of  secular  verse  in  our  liter- 
ature.    This  is  the  stanza  for  April: 

"The  stout  Celestial  waggoneer 

Now  with  the  sturdy  bullock  strives, 
And  in  a  flaming  swift  carreer 
For  thirty   days   together   drives. 

"No  wonder  then  (with  plowing  spent) 
He  makes  our  earth  so  moist  and  soft, 
If  all  his  drops  of  sweat  be  sent 

Down  from  the  water-spouts  aloft." 

The  stanza  for  September  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  glorious  Monarch  of  the  Sky, 
Time's  moderator,  keeps  his  court, 
The  Scoales  of  Justice  hanging  by 
The  golden  Mean;  and  here  resort 

"Pomona  bringing  mellow  fruit 

And  Ceres  corn  upon  her  back, 
And  kind  Silvanus  spreads  this  bruit, 
His   budget's   full   of  nutts   to   crack." 

A    touch    of   local    atmosphere    ends 
the  stanza  for  February  and  the  year: 

"Opinions   will   increase   and   spred, 
And  Quakers  everywhere  abound." 

In  addition  to  astronomical  data, 
the  monthly  calendars  contain  notices 
of  artillery  meetings,  elections  and 
court  sessions  at  Boston  and  Plym- 
outh. 
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The  almanac  for  1657  bears  the 
initials,  "S.  B.  Philomathemat."  The 
suggestion  has  been  made  that  S.  B. 
was  probably  Samuel  Brackenbury. 
This  conjecture  is  due  to  the  similar- 
ity between  this  almanac  and  the 
Philomath  for  1667  with  Bracken- 
bury's  name  on  the  title-page.  Both 
almanacs  have  marginal  adornments 
of  moons  in  varied  stages.  In  both 
almanacs  are  very  detailed  astronomi- 
cal signs  and  locations.  On  the 
other  hand,  research  discloses  the  fact 
that  Samuel  Brackenbury  was  born  in 
1646  (Sibley's  Harvard  Graduates  II, 
154),  and  hence,  according  to  this 
theory,  he  must  have  compiled  the 
first  almanac  when  he  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  a  mark  of  greater  precocity 
than  seems  credible  even  in  those 
decades  of  youthful  prodigies.  There 
are  no  monthly  stanzas  in  either  alma- 
nac. In  1667  the  author  thus  ex- 
presses his  scorn  of  readers'  whims: 

"A   word  of  advice  to   those  whom  it  may 

concern, 
My     Friends,    you    look     for    Verse,     be 

pleas'd  to  know 
You'l  miss,  Urania  would  have  it  so; 
Here's  how  the  Sun  his  course  in's  Circle 

goe's. 
I  write  Celestial  harmonie  in  prose; 
Also  your  Fancies  'twould  be  hard  to  hitt, 
You   may   then   judge   according  to- your 

witt, 
The  Planets  set  good  faces  on  the  matter, 
Then  take  it  how  you  will,  I  cannot  flatter. 
Now  use't,  and  if  Erratas  you  do  find, 
I   give  you  leave  to   mend  them  to  your 

mind; 
If  such  there  be,   it  is  by  oversight, 
Believe  me,  I'd  as  live  it  should  be  right. 
Thus  right  or  wrong,  .pray  take  it  as  it  is, 
But    use't    aright,    and    then    you  11    never 

miss." 

Samuel  Brackenbury  married  the 
daughter  of  Michael  Wigglesworth, 
and  was  physician  at  Maiden  and 
Boston,  preached  at  Rowley  for  two 
years,  and  died  of  small-pox  in  1667 
or  1668. 

Israel  Chauncey,  son  of  President 
Charles  Chauncey  of  Harvard,  com- 
piled the  Philomath  almanacs  for 
1663  and  1664.  No  stanzas  are  in- 
troduced,    but     the     author     shows 


much  knowledge  regarding  "Coelestial 
Circles  and  Planetary  Orbs." 

Three  young  men  of  the  class  of 
1664,  Harvard,  edited  the  Philomaths 
for  1665,  1666  and  1667.  Alexander 
Nowell,who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  prepared  the  almanac  for  1665, 
with  a  dissertation  upon  comets  and 
their  "preternatural  effects."  Nowell 
was  well  educated,  in  accordance  with 
his  father's  will  that  "my  son  Alexan- 
der, if  he  incline  to  learning,  be 
brought  up  a  scholler,  if  ye  estate  be 
able  to  beare  it  and  he  prove  towardly 
and  capable."  Josiah  Flint,  who 
characterizes  himself  yaouadvc,  showed 
his  theological  bent  in  his  alma- 
nac of  1666.  He  was  later  minister 
at  Braintree  and  Dorchester.  On  the 
title-page  are  appropriate  verses  from 
Job  26;  13  and  Psalm  19;  1.  Each 
month,  mentioned  chronologically,  is 
introduced  by  a  scriptural  stanza, — 
thus: 

'The  fourth  moneth  contains  xxx   dayes. 

The  City  of  Defence  was  laid^ 
wast, 

Her  walls  demolish'd  and  her 
Basis  rac'd 

The  glorious  Jehovah  in  dis- 
like 


called  by 
the  Jews 
Thamez, 
Seem'd  to  convert  the  streams  '     signifies 


of  Love  &  strike  . 
A  rending  Blow,  that  by  the 

aking  Dart 
Of  Sorrow,  the  Church  might 

feel    Follies    smart. 


consum'd. 
Jer.  39;  2." 


Akin  to  the  awe-inspiring  stanzas, 
follows  a  metrical  "Discourse  about 
1666,"  signed  "N.  N."  with  these 
closing-  lines: 


"The  Lord  a  Furnace  is  preparing  ready 
To  cast  the  Heavens  and  Earth  anew,  and 
speedy." 

Joseph  Dudley,  the  noted  colonial 
governor,  chose  for  himself  the  title 
"Astrophil,"  in  the  almanac  of  1668, 
a  work  of  his  early  years,  with 
detailed  astronomical  data. 

Among  the  Philomath  almanacs 
from  1669  to  1694,  two  or  three  merit 
special  mention.  "J.  B.  Philomathe- 
mat," compiler  for  1669,  introduced 
divers    records    of    events    for    each 
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month,  thus:  "March  13,  1614;  Ber- 
mudas planted."  "May  3,  610, 
Mahomet  broach'd  his  vile  opinions." 
In  an  appendix  also  is  found  "A  Chron- 
ological Table  of  Some  Memorable 
Occurrences  which  have  happened  in 
New  England."  Especially  admoni- 
tory and  didactic  are  the  almanacs  for 
1676  and  1677,  with  initials  "J.  S." 
In  pencil  on  the  Antiquarian  Library 
copies  one  reads,  SQierman),  prob- 
ably Rev.  John  Sherman  of  Water- 
town. 

Occasionally  the  title-page  has 
the  word  Ephemeris  substituted  for 
almanack,  as  "An  Ephemeris  for  1672, 
by  Jeremiah  Shepard,  ^Ao/zactyc."  This 
word,  preserved  in  our  current 
ephemeral  and  ephemerides,  is  ex- 
plained by  W.  Brattle  in  his  Philo- 
math for  1682  as  "a  Day-book,  where- 
in the  Heavenly-minded  Ephemeri- 
dist  does  keep  an  account  of  the  Coe- 
lestial  Motions,"  etc. 

William  Brattle  and  his  brother, 
Thomas,  are  too  well  known  in  early 
New  England  history  to  need  identi- 
fication here.  In  addition  to  his 
theological  skill,  William  Brattle  was 
a  noted  astronomer  and  logician,  tes- 
tified by  his  "Compendium  Logicse," 
long  used  at  Harvard.  The  ephem- 
eris for  1682  was  compiled  two  years 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard, 
and  thus  defines,  in  tabulated  form, 
the  year  of  publication: 

"For  the  Year  of  the  Christian  ^Era,  1682. 
Being  from 
Creation  of  the  World  5631. 

Floud  of  Noah  3975- 

Constitution  of  the  Julian  Year  1726. 
The  Suffering  of  Christ.  1649. 

Correction     of     Calend.     by     P. 

Greg.  100. 

Laying       the       foundation       of 

Harv.  Coll.  40. 

Leap  Year  (in  our  account)  03." 

Very  crude  stanzas  are  found  in 
this  almanac,  with  occasional  face- 
tious touches,  as  in  July: 

"Young  Blades  with  beards   (this  month) 

there  will  appear 
Whom    for    to    shave,    the    country-men 

won't  fear." 

For    August,    appropriately    to    the 


event  of  Commencement,  August  9, 
he  poetizes : 

"Commencement's  come,  but  (friendly)   I 

Advize 
All  sorts  of  Rabble  now  thair  Homes  to 

prize, 
For  if  to  it  they  come,  so  Blind  they'll  bee 
That  Really  no  Body  they  will  see." 

Slight  changes  in  title-pages  are 
noted  in  some  later  almanacs,  printed 
by  S.  Green,  as:  1685,  "Cambridge 
Ephemeris  by  W.  Williams,  Philo- 
patr;"  or:  "The  New  England  Alma- 
nack for  1686,  by  S.  D.  Philomath" 
(Samuel  Danforth).  At  the  foot  of 
each  page,  in  this  later  issue,  is  a 
summary  of  history  and  necrology 
for  corresponding  months  of  earlier 
years. 

Strict  adherence  to  astronomy  and 
scorn  of  astrology  and  like  artifices 
found  expression  in  many  almanacs 
between  1686  and  1694,  possibly  di- 
rected against  Tulley's  coeval  astro- 
logical almanacs,  to  which  later  refer- 
ence will  be  made.  The  compiler  of 
the  almanac  for  1686  declared: 

" Judicial  Astrologer  I   am  not; 
That  Art  (falsely  so  called)  I  loath,  I  hate, 
Both    Name   and    Thing,    I    much    abomi- 
nate." 

Yet  more  emphatic  is  the  dis- 
claimer of  Philomathemat  in  1694 
against  "Astrologicall  Predictions:" 
"serving  onely  to  Delude  and  Amuse 
the  Vulgar,"  "not  fitting  to  be 
Joyned  with  Astronomicall  Certain- 
ties." Probably  the  Philomathemat 
of  1694  was  Thomas  Brattle,  whose 
career  as  merchant  was  preceded  by 
his  publications  on  Eclipses  of  the 
Sun,  and  Comets.  Reference  in  one 
of  Tulley's  letters  to  Brattle's  Alma- 
nack for  1694  gives  credence  to  this 
supposed  authorship.  The  almanac 
for  1694,  like  other  later  copies,  was 
interleaved  with  blank  pages,  and 
had  larger,  clearer  type  than  that  in 
earlier  issues. 

On  the  last  page  of  William  Brat- 
tle's Ephemeris  for  1682  appeared  the 
following  notice:  "Advertisement  of 
Suitable  Verses  Dedicated  to  the 
Memory  of  the  Ingenious  Mathema- 
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tician  and  Printer,  Mr. 
John  Foster."  Synchro- 
nous with  the  almanacs 
printed  by  Samuel  Green 
and  Marmaduke  Johnson 
at  Cambridge,  1675-1681, 
appeared  the  famous  Bos- 
ton Almanacks,  compiled 
and  printed  by  John  Foster. 
May  26,  1674,  the  General 
Court  "granted  that  there 
may  be  a  printing  press 
elsewhere  than  at  Cam- 
bridge." In  accordance 
with  this  privilege,  in  1675, 
John  Foster  of  Dorchester 
began  his  services  as  print- 
er, at  "The  Sign  of  a 
Dove;"  and  the  same  year 
he  issued  a  sermon  by  In- 
crease Mather,  though  his 
Almanac  for  1675  was 
printed  at  Cambridge  by 
Samuel  Green.  On  his 
foot-stone  is  the  laconic 
motto,  "Skill  was  his  Cash." 
Very  typical  of  colonial  ele- 
giac verse  is  the  eulogy  on 
Foster  by  Joseph  Capen, 
1687.  The  closing  lines 
suggest  Franklin's  epitaph 
for  himself: 


"Thy   body   which   no    active-       L 
ness  did  lack, 
Now's   laid   aside   like   an   old   Almanack 
But  for  the  present  only's  out  of  date, 
'Twill    have   at   length   a   far    more    active 

state, 
Yea,  though  with  dust  thy  body  be  soil  d, 
Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 
A     fair     EDITION,     and     of     matchless 

worth, 
Free  from  ERRATAS,  new  in  Heaven  set 

forth; 
'Tis    but    a    word    from    GOD    the    great 

CREATOR, 
It  shall   be  done  when  he  saith   'IMPRI- 
MATUR.' " 

Later  issues  bear  Foster's  name  in 
large  letters  at  the  top  of  the  title- 
page,  while  he  sometimes  inscribes 
himself  "Astrophil."  The  almanac 
for  1678  contains  thirty-two  pages, 
and  records  Courts,  Commencements, 
Dog-Dayes  and  like  varied  events. 
A    careful    explanation    of    the    nine 
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columns  on  each  month's  calendar 
elucidates  the  astronomical  and  nauti- 
cal data.  Among  the  elementary 
directions  is  this:  "The  time  of 
(Sun's)  setting  may  be  found  by  sub- 
stracting  the  time  of  rising  from 
twelve,  what  remains  is  the  time  of 
the   sun's   setting." 

John  Foster,  as  printer,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Samuel  Sewall,  and  later 
Boston  printers  were  James  Glen  and 
Samuel  Green,  Jr.  These  names  ex- 
plain the  initials  found  on  the  Boston 
Ephemeris  for  1683,  "Printed  by  S. 
G.  for  S.  S."  This  almanac  bears  no 
name  of  the  compiler;  by  Judge  Sewall 
it  was  attributed  to  Cotton  Mather, 
and  is  so  included  in  Sibley's  Mather 
Collection.  Less  scientific  astron- 
omy and  much  expostulation,  couched 
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in  classical  polysyllables,  may  indi- 
cate Cotton  Mather's  pen.  He  offers 
the  probable  derivation  of  the  word 
almanac  from  "Almonaugh,"  or 
"Heed  of  all  the  Moons."  An  ac- 
count of  the  writing-  of  the  Bible  is  fol- 
lowed by  "a  Serious  Reflection  on 
Man's  Mortal  and  Momentary  Life." 
A  characteristic  figurative  sentence  is 
this:  "The  Shrub  that  is  now  writing, 
had  not  stept  out  of  his  Road,  &  de- 
voted a  few  of  bis  Mora?  subcesivse, 
to  try  what  he  could  do  in  the  fore- 
going mathematical  compure,  if  he 
had  not  therein  foreseen  an  opportu- 
nity to  approve  himself  a  Friend  to 
thine  everlasting1  Welfare." 
The    Boston    Ephemeris    for    1686 


leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
authorship,  for  it  is  in- 
scribed Nathanael  Mather, 
and  was  printed  at  Boston. 
It  contains  an  interesting 
dissertation  upon  "Late 
Marvellous  Discoveries  in 
the  Planets,"  with  special 
reference  to  Saturn's  rings. 
Nathanael  Mather  was  the 
precocious  brother  of  Cot- 
ton Mather.  He  died  in 
1688  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years,  and  his  wonderful 
maturity  was  recorded  in 
his  epitaph:  "An  aged  per- 
son who  had  seen  but  nine- 
teen winters  in  the  world.'' 
The  early  almanacs  al- 
ready referred  to  were  de- 
signed only  to   instruct  in 


the  elements  of  astronomy 
as  then  known.  Some  com- 
pilers indulged  in  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac  and  their  in- 
fluences upon  the  human 
body.  With  jealous  yet  su- 
perior attitude,  the  Astro- 
phils  and  Philomaths  de- 
nounced the  few  astrolo- 
gers' and  "conjurers"  who 
were  already  beginning  to 
truckle  to  popular  fancy. 

Preeminent  among  early 
astrologers  and  almanac- 
makers  in  New  England 
was  John  Tulley,  also  written  Tully. 
In  the  ATeiv  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register  (III,  157)  for 
April,  1849,  are  some  interesting 
traditions  and  facts  regarding  the 
Tulley  family.  John  Tulley  was  born 
in  England  in  1638,  and  after  his 
father's  death  his  mother,  with  two 
children,  came  to  New  England  and 
settled  at  Saybrook,  Connecticut. 
As  a  young  man,  Tulley  devoted  him- 
self to  studying  and  teaching  arith- 
metic, astronomy  and  navigation. 
Endowed  with  keen  observation  and 
intuitive  sense,  he  so  used  his  scien- 
tific knowledge  that  he  was  honored 
and  somewhat  feared  by  the  common 
people   because   of  his   "prognostica- 
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tions."  Among  the  few 
interesting  relics  of  John 
Tulley  is  a  letter.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  ii). 
The  date  is  Saybrook, 
May  the  7th,  1694.  It  is 
written  to  B  enj  amin 
Harris, the  Boston  print- 
er, whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  early  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Eng- 
land Primer.  The  letter 
begins:  "Kind  Sr.  These 
may  let  you  understand 
that  about  a  moneth 
since  I  rec'd  a  quire  of 
papour,  &  one  bound  al- 
manack and  one  of  Mr. 
Brattle's  Almanacks  that 
you  sent  me  by  the  post, 
for  which  I  returne  you 
many  thanks  for  your 
care  therein."  This  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Brattle's 
almanac  has  been  cited 
in  the  mention  of  the 
Philomathemat  of  1694. 
The  letter  also  contains 
reference  "to  a  sheete  of 
large  papour  that  you 
sent  me  to  write  the  Al- 
manack upon,  but  it 
hath  received  some  dam- 
age by  reason  of  the  wet 
weather  the  last  weeks." 
A  very  complete  se- 
ries of  John  Tulley's 
almanacs,  1687— 1702,  at  the  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Library,  have  his 
name  in  large  type  and  the  year  at 
the  top  of  each  title-page.  The  most 
marked  change  in  the  calendars  is  the 
adoption  of  January  for  the  first 
month,  instead  of  March,  as  given  in 
coeval  almanacs.  Tulley  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  this  substitution  in 
New  England.  The  second  innova- 
tion consisted  of  weather  predictions, 
— a  daring  venture  which  elicited 
scorn  from  pure  Astrophils.  His 
almanacs  lacked  no  necessary  astro- 
nomical calculations,  but  new  features 
were  added  to  the  calendar.  The 
almanac  for  1687,  for  example,  noted 
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such  fete-days  as  Valentine's,  New 
Year's  Day,  Shrove  Sunday,  Easter 
and  Saints'  Days.  Such  fearless  dis- 
regard of  Puritanism  showed  the 
independence  of  Tulley,  and  also 
marked  the  gradual  emancipation 
from  the  theocratic  regime.  A  list 
of  English  kings  formed  a  valuable 
prologue  to  the  almanac  of  1687.  A 
few  weather  prognostications  are 
found  for  this  year:  "Jan.  11-12,  Snow 
and  dark  weather  and  cold.  Nov.  24, 
rain  or  snow."  In  the  vague  vernac- 
ular of  later  "Old  Farmers'  Alma- 
nacks" is  the  following:  "Dec.  10-12 
— About  this  time  rain  or  snow, 
winter  like  weather."     That  he  may 
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not  seem  an  exclusive  "conjurer," 
Tulley  offers  "prognostica  Georgica," 
or  "The  Country-man's  Weather- 
Glass."  For  prognostics  of  tempests 
he  says:  "The  obscuring  of  the 
smaller  stars  is  a  certain  sign  of  tem- 
pest approaching,  the  oft  changing  of 
the  winds  is  always  a  fore-runner  of  a 
storm."  He  gained  courage  and  en- 
couragement t'o  increase  his  prognos- 
tications, until  in  1691  and  1692  he 
gave  weather  predictions  for  nearly 
every  day.  As  usual  these  are  vague 
and  wholly  conditional  prophecies, — 
as,  Dec.  26-3  r,  1692:  "Perhaps  more 
wet  weather,  after  which  cold  winds 
and  frosty  weather  may  conclude  the 
year." 

Manv  advertisements  are  found  in 


Tulley's  almanacs,  often  no- 
tices of  books.  In  1690  is 
an  "Advertisement  of  Anti- 
dote against  all  manner  of 
Gripings,  called  Aqua-An- 
titorminalis."  Surely,  some 
New  England  "Cagliostro" 
preceded  by  a  few  years 
the  famous  English  quack, 
Francis  Moore,  and  his 
Ephemeris.  To  the  alma- 
nac of  1695  is  appended  an 
"Account  of  the  Cruelty  of 
the  Papists  acted  upon  the 
Bodies  of  the  Godly  Mar- 
tyrs." The  last  Tulley  al- 
manac bears  date  1702,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  heavy 
mourning  border.  The  title 
reads:  "Farewel  1702.  By 
John  Tulley,  Who  dyed  as 
he  was  finishing  this  Al- 
manack ;  and  so  leaves  it  as 
his  last  Legacy  to  his 
Country-Men." 

The  "History  of  Print- 
ing" records  the  strict  over- 
sight upon  all  presses  dur- 
ing these  decades.  In- 
stances are  recorded  like 
that  of  Benjamin  Harris, 
where  censure  was  in- 
curred for  printing  with- 
out permission  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council.  In 
view  of  this  strict  surveillance,  one 
notes  the  words,  Imprimatur,  Edw. 
Randolph  Seer.,  on  Tulley's  almanacs 
for  1688  and  1689.  Yet  more  formal 
is  the  issue  of  1699:  Licensed  by 
Authority. 

Tulley's  almanacs  indicated  a  de- 
cided progress  over  the  earlier 
astronomical  sheets.  The  "prognos- 
tications" became  a  fixed  feature  with 
Tulley's  successors.  The  New  Eng- 
land Almanack  of  Samuel  Clough, 
1700-1708,  supplied  these  predictions 
for  farmer  and  seaman.  Among 
Clough's  prophecies  was  this  in  col- 
loquial diction  for  April  26:  "Mis- 
ling  weather  with  some  dripling 
showers." 

To  realize  the  natural  development 
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of  the  later  almanac  as  a 
journal  of  history,  necrol- 
ogy, etc.,  one  needs  only 
to  study  the  preserved 
copies  of  early  issues. 
Long  before  the  press 
supplied  weather  predic- 
tions, local  history,  saws 
and  couplets,  the  owners 
of  early  almanacs  had 
affixed  such  data  to  the 
outside  pages  and  mar- 
ginal spaces.  Ministers 
and  scholars  kept  record 
of  events,  while  farmers 
noted  the  weather  and 
propitious  dates  for  har- 
vest. Thus,  in  a  copy  of 
"Philomathemat"  for  \\ 
1694,  are  such  varied 
pencilled  footnotes  as 
these:  "Apr.  30.  Plen- 
teous Rain  after  much 
dry  weather.  .  .  .  Con- 
tract for  ye  4  acres  of 
Mash.  .  .  .  July 27.  Gro- 
ton  assault.  .  .  .  Aug. 
29,  1694,  Earth-quake  at 
Naples.  .  .  .  Oct.  1. 
Gather  our  apples.  .  .  . 
Nov.  21.  Sarah  nata  est.1 ' 
Many  epigrams  and  stan- 
zas were  also  written  in  & 
these  individual  copies. 
In  the  Thomas  copy  for  1669  is 
the     following     quaint     anagram: 

"Now  the  people  of  our  land  will  crouch 

unto  one  that 
Will   swagger  although  he   be   but   of  the 

sixes 
But    they    will    crow    over    a    man    that's 

gentle 
Though  he  be  of  the  large  thirteen." 

The  same  copy  contains  many  reli- 
gious maxims  and  antitheses,  as: 

"God  is  a  God  of  order, 
The  divell  is  king  of  confusion," 

"God  is  the  God  of  union, 
The  divell  is  master  of  Division." 

These  written  comments,  both  prac- 
tical and  poetical,  were  noted  and 
assimilated  by  later  almanac-makers. 
The  popularity  of  the  almanac  grew 
apace,  as  is  testified    in  Philip   Fre- 
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neau's  semi-satirical  verses,  "The 
Almanac-Maker."  The  crude  stan- 
zas of  early  Philomaths  formed  mod- 
els for  improvement  and  expansion. 
The  occasional  practical  maxim  gave 
incentive  to  epigrams,  riddles  and 
witty  and  pithy  proverbs ;  events  in 
history  and  biography  were  arranged 
in  more  succinct  and  tabulated  form. 
Daniel  and  Titan  Leeds,  Christopher 
Sower,  Nathaniel  Ames,  Benjamin 
West,  Roger  Sherman,  Isaiah  and 
Robert  Thomas,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
— such  names  recall  the  perfected 
eighteenth-century  almanacs.  These 
skilful  masters  of  the  "Art  of  Alma- 
nacs," however,  were  but  the  legiti- 
mate successors  of  the  pioneer  New 
England  Philomaths,  Astrophils  and 
Tulleys. 
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HERE  seems  no  longer 
any  sound  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  art  of 
printing  with  movable 
types  is  a  European  inven- 
tion. The  controversy, 
lasting  through  a  whole  genera- 
tion, between  the  Dutchman,  Van 
der  Linde,  who  lives  in  Germany 
and  pours  vials  of  ridicule  on  the 
claims  and  statue  of  his  country- 
man Coster  of  Haarlem,  and  Hes- 
sels,  his  fellow  national,  who  abides 
in  England,  but  does  not  believe  in 
either  Coster's  or  Gutenberg's  claim, 
has  demonstrated  this.  Movable,  or 
as  the  Japanese  say  "living"  types  are 
not  of  European  origin.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  subject  in  the  Far 
East,  who  know  Korean  literary  his- 
tory and  who  have  examined  ancient 
Korean  books,  especially  that  collec- 
tion of  them  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, printed  by  means  of  movable 
types  a  hundred  years  before  anything 
of  the  sort  was  known  in  Europe,  hail 
the  land  of  Morning  Calm  as  the  first 
home  of  separable  types.  Maurice 
Courant  of  Paris,  in  the  concluding 
volume  of  his  magnificent  Biblio- 
graphic Coreenne,  published  lately  in 
Paris,  in  summing  up  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Korea's  long  and  interesting 
literary  history,  says: 

"The  perspicuity  of  the  Korean  mind 
appears  in  the  fine  printing  of  the  books, 
in  the  perfection  of  the  alphabet,  the  sim- 
plest which  exists,  in  the  conception  of 
movable  types,  which  he  was  the  first  to 
think  of.  Korea's  part  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Far  East  has  been  considerable;  if 
the  situation  there  had  been  analogous  to 
that  in  Europe,  Korean  ideas  and  inven- 
tions would  have  stirred  all  the  neighbor- 
ing countries;  but  the  barriers  raised  by 
pride  were  higher,  and  respect  for  the  past 

imposed  immobility A   poor  country, 

difficult    of    access,    for    several    centuries 
Korea  had  no  dealings  with  foreigners  but 


to  be  pillaged  and  enslaved;  she  has  lived 
within  herself." 

These  Korean  types  were  made  of 
wood,  terra  cotta,  iron  and  lead.  Most 
probably  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
conquerors  of  Korea  and  China,  the 
Mongols,  some  unknown  European 
experimenter  added  antimony.  This 
new  and  wonderful  metal  possesses 
the  unique  property  of  expanding  at 
the  moment  of  solidification  and  thus 
filling  the  matrix  to  the  full,  and  so 
producing  a  hard  and  sharp  clean  face. 
Then  this  result  was  called  a  Europe- 
an invention.  All  the  researches  con- 
cerning Gutenberg  do  not  prove  him 
or  any  other  European  the  inventor, 
but  only  establishes  the  fact  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
printing  by  means  of  separable  types 
was  in  vogue  in  Europe. 

Whoever  first  in  the  Occident  may 
have  made  regular  use  of  the  "living" 
types,  it  is  certain  that  the  Low 
Countries  quickly  became  the  chief 
"printery"  of  Europe.  The  first  mas- 
ters of  the  art  in  England,  Winken 
de  Worde  and  his  compositors  and 
pressmen,  were  Netherlander .  Yet 
there  was  a  vast  difference  as  to  the 
liberty  enjoyed  in  the  two  countries. 
Whereas  printing  was  free  among  the 
Dutch  and  Flemings,  in  Great  Brit- 
ain it  was  as  much  of  a  government 
monopoly  as  coinage  is  now.  To 
print  in  England  without  "cum  privi- 
legio"  was  the  same  as  to  make  and 
emit  counterfeit  coin.  A's  Professor 
Arber  says:  "The  Liberty  of  the 
Press  simply  did  not  exist  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  Printing  was  then  only 
possible  in  London,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  and  at  the  university  presses 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  was 
chiefly  carried  on  in  London.  Even 
there  if  a  man  were  so  rash  as  to  buy 
type  and  a  printing  press,  he  would 
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be  immediately  sent  to  prison  for  that 
offence."  Only  a  few  of  the  privi- 
leged company  of  stationers  were  al- 
lowed to  print  books,  though  all  of 
these  favored  ones  were  allowed  to 
sell  or  bind  them.  As  late  as  the 
ninth  of  May,  1615,  there  were  but 
nineteen  printing  offices  in  London, 
possessing  thirty-three  presses.  A 
free  printing  press  in  England  was 
then  looked  on  as  dynamite  is  now. 

In  the  Netherlands,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  comparatively  little  restric- 
tion. Here  William  Tyndale  printed 
the  English  Bible,  for  which,  when 
lured  by  the  treachery  of  the  king's 
spies,  he  was  caught  and  promptly 
garroted  at  Vilvoorde.  The  first 
copies  of  the  holy  book  in  our  mother 
tongue  were  smuggled  into  England 
in  Dutch  grain  ships  from  Holland 
and  peddled  secretly  by  Dutchmen  in 
the  English  ports  and  London. 

Most  probably  the  famous  Martin 
Mar-prelate    tracts    were    written    in 


the  Clink  prison  by  Greenwood  and 
Barrowe,  men  afterwards  hanged  for 
that  "free  thinking"  which  is  now 
"orthodoxy. "  The  prisoners  dropped 
their  scraps  of  manuscript  into  the 
jug  from  which  they  drank,  and  these 
were  conveyed  day  by  day  by  "Cice- 
ly," a  faithful  maid  of  Mrs.  Green- 
wood, and  sent  beyond  sea  to  Dor- 
drecht, and  there  printed  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Separatist  brethren. 
Robert  Browne,  compelled  to  fly  from 
Norfolk,  England,  to  Middelburg  in 
Zealand,  where  his  fellow  "Anabap- 
tists" had  won  toleration  under  Will- 
iam the  Silent,  made  this  city  the  basis 
of  his  propagation  of  Independency 
in  England.  His  aiders  and  abettors, 
Thacker  and  Coppin,  when  detected, 
were  executed  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
William  Brewster,  one  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  went  with  Davison  in 
1585  into  the  Dutch  republic,  where 
he  noticed  the  great  liberty  allowed 
to   printers  —  a   knowledge  which   he 
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utilized  in  due  time  when  opportunity 
offered.  For  declaring  the  doctrine 
that  a  Christian  church  had  a  right 
to  manage  its  own  affairs,  the  Scroo- 
by  Separatists  were  harried  out  of 
their  Homeland — the  England  that 
had  not  yet  heard  Milton's  seraphic 
plea  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing.  The  Pilgrim  company  then 
fled  to  the  land  where  conscience  and 
the  press  were  free.  They  settled  first 
in  Amsterdam,  and  then  in  Leyden, 
— the  seat  of  the  famous  Elzevirs  and 
of  some  less  famous  typographers. 
Several  of  the  church  company  were 
printers.  On  the  marriage  lists  in  the 
city  archives,  we  read  of  John  Rey- 
nolds "drucker,"  who  came  from 
London  and  married  Prudence  Grin- 
don.  The  next  printer  was  no  other 
than  the  future  Edward  Winslow, 
who  married  Elizabeth  Barker.  Curi- 
ously enough,  Governor  Winslow 
does  not  mention  the  Pilgrim  Press, 
and  Bradford  makes  but  one  brief 
reference  to  it  in  his  life  of  Brewster. 
One  darling  hope  and  set  purpose 
of  these  upholders  of  the  primitive 
democracy  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  future  founders  of  New  England 
was  that  they  might  propagate  their 
doctrines.   Christianitv  is,  bv  the  verv 
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terms    of   its    foundation,    missionary 
and  militant ;  and  the  Pilgrims  lived 
up  to  their  faith.    The  city  of  Leyden 
gave  them  their  opportunity.     Dwell- 
ing in  a  community  where   printers 
and     printing     materials     abounded, 
they  had  a  shining  opportunity  to  ful- 
fil   their    mission    by    means    of    the 
types.     There  was  no  absolute  liber- 
ty anywhere  in  Europe  in  the 
early  seventeenth  century ;  but 
perhaps  the  largest  measure  of 
it  was   in  the   Dutch   republic, 
and  of  this  liberty  the  Pilgrims 
took     advantage.       Since     the 
Dutch  were  as   Gentiles,  these 
gospellers  would  preach  first  to 
those  of  their  own  household, 
in  the  English  homeland. 

It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
^  fore,  that  as  early  as  October, 
1616,  Elder  Brewster,  who  had 
"\  heretofore  supported  himself 
— —  comfortably  by  teaching  the 
|4-|  English  language  to  Danes  and 
Germans,  began  printing  books 
containing  sentiments  which 
were  in  advance  of  his  time,  but 
which  are  now  widely  accepted. 
Thomas  Brewer  furnished  the 
monev,  and    William    Brewster 
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set  up  the  type,  though  he  probably 
had  no  press.  As  Professor  Arber 
suggests,  he  may  have  arranged  with 
some  Dutch  master  printer  to  run  off 
the  sheets  from  the  forms  sent  him 
filled  with  English  type.  The  en- 
graving showing  the  interior  of  a 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  "printery" 
suggests  this  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. 

This  printing  office  was  some- 
where in  the  old  Chor  Steeg,  or 
Choir  Alley,  which  one  can  easily 
find  to-day  by  stepping  off  the  horse 
or  "tram"  car  on  the  Broadway,  at 
St.  Peter's  Koor  Steeg.  Its  work  in- 
furiated King  James  of  England,  who 
set  his  envoy  at  the  Hague.  Sir  Dud- 
ley Carleton,  on  a  chase  after  Brew- 
ster, which  led  to  a  lively  game  of 
hide  and  seek.  This,  with  not  a  little 
anxiety,  gave  no  end  of  fun  to  those 
who  could  enjoy  the  joke  of  seeing 
England's  soyal  bigot  so  vexed.  We 
have  not  tlie  slightest  doubt  that 
there  were  man\'  in  Leyden,  English 
as  veil  as  Dutch,  who  enjoyed  richly 
the  humors  of  the  situation. 


Brewster  was  himself 
not  only  opposed  to  the 
abominations  of  conform- 
ity, but  was  ready  to  as- 
sist his  fellow  Christians 
in  Scotland  in  resisting 
the  British  king's  attempt 
to  make  the  Scottish 
churches  a  part  of  the 
Anglican  establishment. 
One  of  the  most  stalwart 
opponents,  who  feared 
James  Stuart  no  more 
than  any  other  unright- 
eous politician,  was 
David  Calderwood.  He 
was  strenuous  and  per- 
sistent in  opposition  to 
James  Stuart's  tyrannical 
scheme.  Under  an  as- 
sumed name  he  wrote  a 
book,  the  title  of  which  in 
English  is  "The  Altar  of 
Damascus ;  or,  the  Pat- 
tern of  the  English  Hier- 
archy and  Church  Ob- 
truded upon  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land." This  is  his  best  known  work. 
Later,  while  at  Leyden,  he  engaged 
Brewrster  to  publish  two  little  pam- 
phlets which  demonstrated  "the  nul- 
lity of  the  Perth  Assembly." 

These  "seditious  libels"  were  as  red 
pepper  in  the  eyes  of  King  James  and 
his  unscrupulous  minion,  Laud.  They 
destroyed  the  royal  pedant's  peace ; 
but  they  also  led  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Pilgrim  Press,  which,  during  the 
thirty-three  months  of  its  existence, 
between  October,  1616,  and  June, 
1 61 9,  printed  and  issued  fifteen  books 
and  quite  possibly  more,  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Pilgrims  were  wide- 
ly disseminated.  I  have  read  some 
of  these  so-called  "pestilent"  books, 
which  seem  very  harmless  now,  but 
they  were  then  like  thorns  that 
pierced  painfully  the  flesh  of  the  Eng- 
lish political  churchmen  of  that  time. 
How  Brewster  helped  to  fight  the 
battle  for  freedom  in  Scotland,  from 
which  country  so  much  that  is  good 
in  American  church  life  and  govern- 
ment  has  come,  may  be  easilv  seen. 
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The  issue  was  between  the  British 
king  in  London  and  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, the  field  being  the  floor  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk.  The 
session  at  Perth,  August  25-27,  161 8, 
was  noteworthy,  because  James  the 
First  was  with  Laud  personally  pres- 
ent. Both  were  violent  in  attempting 
to  force  a  particular  polity  upon  a 
people  that  hated  it.  Calderwood 
wrote  his  pamphlet  called  "Perth  As- 
sembly," to  be  printed  in  Leyden,  and 
this  was  done  so  promptly  that  copies 
were  back  in  Scotland  in  April,  1619, 
and  put  into  circulation  in  June.  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  did  not  meet  with  a 
specimen,  however,  until  the  middle 
of  July,  1 61 9 ;  but  when  he  did,  he  im- 
mediately saw  an  opportunity  of 
being  very  useful  to  his  master. 

During  all  the  time  of  the  Assem- 
bly, Calderwood  was  hidden  away, 
moving  from  place  to  place,  though 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  se- 
cret chamber  at  Cranstoun  near  Edin- 
burgh. From  the  Pilgrim  Press 
Leyden,  copies  of  the  in- 
cendiary pamphlets  were 
packed  in  kegs,  which 
looked  as  if  they  con- 
tained French  wine  or 
brandy,  and  were  smug- 
gled over  into  Scotland. 
Even  then  they  did  not 
escape  the  suspicion  of 
the  parish  minister  at 
Burntisland,  who  was  pre- 
vented from  searching  the 
packages  by  the  collector 
of  the  customs.  When 
brought  to  Leith,  as  thev 
lay  upon  the  wharf 
among  other  French  arti- 
cles of  traffic,  they  were 
looked  at,  but  happily 
without  suspicion,  by  John 
Spottiswood,  x\rchbishop 
of  St.  Andrews. 

Cathskin,  the  Edin- 
burgh book-seller,  who 
was  suspected  of  doing 
the  work  that  Brewster 
had    done,    was    arrested 
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in  June,  1619,  at  London,  and  ex- 
amined by  the  king  himself.  The 
royal  inquisitor  at  one  time  lost  his 
temper  and  cursed  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh, saying,  "The  devil  rive  their 
souls  and  bodies  all  in  collops  and 
cast  them  into  hell."  After  being  im- 
prisoned three  weeks,  Cathskin  was 
discharged,  there  being  no  evidence 
against  him. 

Calderwood  escaped  from  the  land 
of  rocks  to  that  of  swamps,  and  kept 
up  the  fight.  His  second  pamphlet, 
about  a  short  relation  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  regime,  printed  while  he 
himself  was  in  Leyden,  added  fuel  to 
the  fires  of  royal  hatred.  It  kept  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  constantly  busy,  and 
made  Elder  Brewster  a  hunted  man, 
concealed  from  the  fury  of  the  king, 
as  were  the  prophets  in  the  cave  un- 
der King  Ahab,  until  the  indignation 
was  overpast.  Had  James  laid  hands 
on  Brewster  while  in  England,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have 
had  him  hanged,  even,  possibly,  as  he 
once  did  a  man  in  Nottingham,  with- 
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out  trial.  What  made  James  madder 
than  any  March  hare  in  his  realm  was 
that,  although  he  and  the  bishops 
would  gladly  have  crushed  the  free- 
dom of  printing  in  Britain,  he  was  un- 
able to  touch  these  British  citizens  in 
the  Dutch  republic.  The  Pilgrim 
Press  nobly  helped,  for  all  time  and 
lands,  the  battle  of  freedom,  and 
strengthened  and  encouraged  the 
Scottish  people,  who  continued  the 
fight  in  behalf  of  law  and  right,  even 
against  Charles  I,  whose  abominable 
work  in  trying  to  force  Episcopacy  on 
Scotland  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
that  great  civil  war  which  raised  up 
Cromwell. 

Besides  being  irritated  at  the  op- 
position of  his 
own  countrymen 
to  his  wicked  de- 
signs, James  was 
particularly 
ready  for  a  quar- 
r  e  1  with  the 
Dutchmen,  be- 
cause Barneveldt, 
a  plain  citizen, 
but  subtle  states- 
man, had  out- 
witted him  in  a 
diplomatic  bar- 
gain. Davison 
and  young  Brew- 
ster had  come  to 
the     Netherlands 


1585  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Dutch  alli- 
ance ;  but  James  made 
a  mess  of  what  thrifty 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  so 
adroitly  arranged,  and 
lost  his  grip  on  the 
three  "cautionary  towns," 
which  had  been  held  by 
the  English  government 
r^  W*  as  secui*ity  for  the  loans. 

jEW  As  the  matter  was   com- 

?  H  promised    by    Barneveldt, 

the      Dutch      paid      only 
>-£?;•  about     one-third     of    the 

amount  which,  in  the  year 
1616,  they  owed, — that  is, 
£250,000  instead  of  £750,000.  The 
English  flag  was  then  hauled  down  at 
Flushing,  Brill  and  Rammekens,  and 
the  red,  white  and  blue  banner  of  the 
Dutch  United  States  went  up ;  where- 
upon, the  three  places  were  evac- 
uated, June  11,  and  the  British 
troops  who  had  garrisoned  the  trio  of 
fortresses  were  formed  into  two  regi- 
ments, which  became  part  of  the 
army  of  the  republic.  By  this  meas- 
ure, most  probably,  Miles  Standish, 
who  with  his  company  may  have  been 
on  duty  in  Leyden,  came  into  contact 
with  the  Pilgrim  men. 

It  was  after  this  losing  bargain  that 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  one  of  the  ablest 
diplomatists  in  Europe,  possibly  the 


the 


year 
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hot  enemy  of  Barneveldt,  but  more 
probably  the  cool  politician  with  an 
eye  single  to  personal  success,  was 
recalled  from  Venice.  By  sending 
his  best  servant  as  ambassador  to  the 
Dutch  congress  or  States-General, 
the  British  king  hoped  to  regain  his 
lost,  prestige.  In  his  instructions  to 
Carleton,  James  wrote,  most  blas- 
phemously as  it  now  seems,  "You 
shall  not  forget  that  you  are  the  min- 
ister of  that  master  whom  God  hath 
made  the  sole  protector  of  his  re- 
ligion."   Carleton  was  a  man  to  mag- 


1757,  and  the  researches  of  Professor 
Arber  showed  how  absorbed  Carle- 
ton was  in  this  detective  business.  By 
September,  1619,  he  had  lighted,  as 
he  thought,  on  his  quarry,  or  at  least 
driven  his  game  from  cover.  He  at 
once  wrote  a  prematurely  gratulatory 
letter  to  the  king.  Having  got  the 
magistrates  of  Leyden  to  help  him,  he 
had  his  prisoner  put  into  the  univer- 
sity prison ;  but  instead  of  Brewster 
it  was  another  man,  Brewer.  Evi- 
dently alarm  had  been  taken,  for  the 
printing  materials  were  removed  from 
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nify  his  office.  Having  got  hold  of  a 
copy  of  the  "Perth  Assembly,"  and 
while  hunting  for  the  printer  of  it,  he 
soon  found,  as  he  imagined,  the 
printer  of  another  edition  of  the  "Ec- 
clesiastical Scotch  Regime," — that  is, 
one  "William  Brewster,  a  Brownist." 
He  also  learned  that  this  Brewster 
had  printed  other  books,  copies  of 
some  of  which  Carleton  sent  to  the 
king.  Then  began  a  hunt  lasting  over 
one  year,  —  a  wild-goose  chase,  so  far 
as  James  and  Carleton  were  con- 
cerned. 

The    envoy's    letters,    published    in 


Choir  Alley.  When  the  types  were 
seized  by  the  Dutch  officers,  they 
were  found  stored  in  the  garret  of 
Brewer's  house,  which  was  near  Rob- 
inson's, in  the  Klok  Steeg,  or  Belfry 
Lane.  The  Dutch  functionary  nailed 
the  garret  door,  in  two  places.  Then 
the  seal  of  the  master  of  the  schepens, 
or  chief  alderman,  was  impressed  in 
green  wax  over  paper  and  placed 
upon  the  lock  and  tacked  fast.  From 
Burgomaster  Oder's  famous  book, 
"The  Description  of  Leyden,"  we 
learn  the  names  of  all  the  function- 
aries  prominent   in   this   whole   busi- 
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ness.  These  were  of  the  Stadholder 
Maurice's  recent  appointment,  this 
high  officer  being  friendly  to  King 
James  and  also  the  enemy  of  Barne- 
veldt. 

Carleton  had  enclosed  in  his  de- 
spatch to  the  king  a  copy  of  the  war- 
rant of  the  University  of  Leyden  for 
the  seizure  of  Brewer's  type,  which 
seizure  was  to  be  made  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  exultant  letter.  He  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  Rrewster  would 
be  caught  also;  but  on  that  next  daw 
Sunday,     September     12,     Carleton, 


*The  reproductions  on  tins  and  tl 
are  made  from  books  printed  by  Brewste 
Library  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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rather  crest- 
fallen,  had  to 
write  in  the 
mood  of  the  fox 
that  pronounced 
the  inaccessible 
grapes  "sour," — 
in  other  words, 
that  the  Scout 
or  Scout's,  dep- 
uty was  "a  dull 
drunken  fellow" 
and,  blundering, 
had  "taken  one 
man  for  a  n- 
other,"  having 
caught  not 
Brewster  but 
Brewer.  For 
better  keeping, 
the  seized  type 
was  brought  to 
the  university 
rooms. 

While  Brewer, 
the  "silent  part- 
ner" and  capital- 
ist of  the  Pilgrim 
Press,  lay  in  the 
university 
prison,  Brewster 
was  not  to  be 
found,  b  e  i  n  g 
probably  in 
England  attend- 
ing to  business 
connected  with 
the  projected  emigration  of  the  Pil- 
grims to  America.  Carelton  hoped  to 
make  Brewer  confess  a  great  deal 
which  the  king  wanted  to  know ;  but 
by  this  time. the  whole  church  and 
company  were  mightily  stirred  up. 
John  Robinson  especially  was  highly 
excited  over  this  high-handed  at- 
tempt of  the  British  envoy  to 
interfere  directly  with  the  Dutch 
liberty  of  printing  and  thus  in- 
directly to  molest  his  congrega- 
tion. Carleton's  actions  savored  too 
much  of  what  the  Pilgrims  had 
suffered  at  home;  and  now  that 
they  could  lawfully  and  righteously 
resist  evil,  thev  were  not  slow  to  do  it. 
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and  take  all  the  advantage  possible  of 
Dutch  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  Carleton  by  this 
time  was  even  more  sure  than  at  first 
of  his  prize.  If  he  could  present  him 
under  bonds  to  his  sovereign,  such  a 
success  would  bring  himself  a  peerage 
or  promotion.  He  hired  a  Dutch 
lawyer  who  knew  English,  and  sent 
him  with  one  of  his 
own  clerks  to  examine 
the  seized  books  and 
papers  and  to  question 
and  cross-question 
Brewer  in  the  presence 
of  his  examiners.  He 
took  the  trouble  to 
have  the  legal  gentle- 
man's inquiries  trans- 
lated into  English,  and 
these  with  Brewer's 
answers  he  sent  to 
King  James. 

Thomas  Brewer, 
who  was  a  gentleman 
of  rank,  knew  well 
the  weaknesses  of 
kings  like  James.  Cer- 
tain of  Dutch  protec- 
tion, he  enjoyed,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  all  the  way 
through,  the  fun  of 
badgering  the  most 
pedantic  of  monarch's 
for  his  meddlesome  dis- 
position.  J  ames 
Stuart  was  one  of  those 
rulers,  not  unlike  one 
or  two  of  our  American 
Presidents,  who  sought 
to  govern  the  country  of 
'  which  lie  was  the  ser- 
vant as  if  it  were  his 
private  estate.  Carle- 
ton  wrote  that  Brewer's  "answers 
...  are  so  indirect  that  they  give 
no  man  satisfaction  that  sees 
them."  Carleton,  therefore,  in  his 
wrath  secured  authority  from  the 
Stadholder,  Prince  Maurice,  who  per- 
sonally spoke  to  the  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, "not  to  give  the  prisoner  any 
liberty  until  his  Majesty's  pleasures 
be  known  concerning:  him,  which  the 


rector    doth    promise    shall    be    ful- 
filled." 

The  Pilgrims  were  now  so  roused 
up  that  they  strained  every  nerve  to 
baffle  the  royal  harrier  in  London. 
This  seemed  a  test  case.  If  King 
James  could  seize  and  punish  one  of 
their  number,  why  could  he  not,  why 
should    he    not,    destrov    them    all  ? 
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They  therefore  eagerly  watched  the 
course  of  law,  both  in  the  city  and  in 
the  republic.  They  went  to  the  uni- 
versity authorities  and  offered  secur- 
ity for  Brewer,  so  that  he  could  have 
his  personal  liberty  while  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. They  stirred  up  the  student 
body  also ;  and  the  result  was  a  great 
rising  of  undergraduates  and  fellows 
who    determined    to    protect    Brewer 
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and  in  so  doing  to  guard  their  own 
rights.  If  foreign  rulers  could  defy 
the  authority  of  the  republic  and  the 
privileges  of  the  university,  then  the 
immunities  which  they  enjoyed  in 
this  republican  country  were  at  an 
end.  Carleton's  words  are:  "The 
whole  company  of  Brownists  doth 
offer  caution  [security]  for  Brewer. 
And  he  being  a  university  man,  the 
scholars  are  likewise  stirred  up  by  the 
Brownists  to  plead  privilege  in  that 
time  when  caution  is  offered." 

Carleton  expected,  and  justly  too, 
that  if  he  pressed  the  matter  too  hard 
the  students  and  the  Pilgrims  would 
violently  resist  the  extradition.  Hence 
Carleton  left  no  stone  unturned  to  in- 
fluence, fairly  or  unfairly,  the  Dutch 
authorities.     He  eot  hold  of  one  of 
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the  books  which  of  a  certainty  had 
been  printed  by  Brewster  on  the  Pil- 
grim Press.  It  had  been  written  by 
the  celebrated  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ames,  professor  in  that  university  of 
Franeker  which  had  been  founded  on 
the  day  of  the  Dutch  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Translating  the  Latin 
on  the  title-page,  we  may  say  that 
this  publication  was  a  brief  answer  of 
William  Ames  to  Nicholas  Grevin- 
chovins,  printed  in  Leyden,  by  Will- 
iam Brewster,  in  Choir  Alley,  1617. 
Brewster's  name  being  on  the  im- 
print, Carleton  was  able  by  this  book 


to  identify  others.  He  at  once,  there- 
fore, employed  some  Dutch  experts 
to  examine  the  print  and  type.  These 
experts  were  ready  to  swear  that 
every  one  of  the  books,  but  particu- 
larly those  concerning  the  Scottish 
church  affairs  and  the  Perth  Assem- 
bly, had  been  printed  with  the  same 
types.  Carleton  wrote:  "Brewer  and 
Brewster  having  kept  no  open  shop, 
nor  printed  any  books  fit  for  public 
sale  in  these  provinces,  their  practice 
was  to  print  prohibited  books  to  be 
vented  underhand  in  his  Majesty's 
Kingdoms."  After  Brewster  had  pub- 
lished Thomas  Cartwright's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon" 
with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
John  Polyander,  and  the  works  of  Dr. 
William  Ames,  he  had  omitted  his 
name  and  the  place  of  printing  from 
the  title-pages  of  all  the  books  which 
he  printed. 

At  this  time  the  deputy  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  city  of  Leyden  in  the 
Congress,  or  States-General,  was 
Brouckhoven,  whose  influence  Carle- 
ton was  able  to  turn  to  his  purpose. 
Another  ally  whom  Carleton  raised 
up  was  Professor  John  Polyander, 
who  had  once  helped  Brewster.  Poly- 
ander and  Robinson  were,  theologi- 
cally, of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ;  but 
the  former  advised  Brewer  to  go  to 
England  and  smooth  matters  with 
King  James. 

At  this  time  the  rulers  of  the  Dutch 
Republic — like  the  American  consti- 
tutional fathers,  who  gratefully  pro- 
vided that  any  foreign-born  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  1787  might 
become  President — allowed  the  am- 
bassador of  the  king  of  England,  as 
being  their  greatest  friendly  neighbor 
and  most  helpful  Protestant  power, 
and  especially  after  King  James's  ar- 
rangement in  commuting  the  Dutch 
debt,  to  have  a  seat  in  their  state 
councils.  Carleton  wrote  to  the  king 
that  he  would  try  to  prevail  upon  the 
States-General  to  restrain  the  liberty 
o\  printing  books  and  libels:  and  in 
his  postscript  he  suspects  that  Dr. 
Ames  "hath  his  hand  in  many  of  these 
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books."  He  also  began  to  lobby  with 
the  curators  of  the  University  of  Ley- 
den  to  influence  them  not  to  appoint 
Dr.  Ames,  late  of  Franeker  Uni- 
versity and  a  "Brownist,"  as  profes- 
sor. The  royal  pedant,  who  consid- 
ered himself  a  judge  of  orthodoxy, 
had,  in  1609,  interfered  in  Dutch  mat- 
ters by  getting  Vorstius,  a  man  of 
great  eloquence  and  vast  learning,  put 
out  of  his  professorship  in  Leyden 
University.  Episcopius  took  his  place, 
Polyander  being  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  divided  theological  house,  the 
former  being  an  Arminian,  the  latter 
a  Calvinist. 

Poor  King  James  paid  dearly  for 
this  intermeddling;  for  Barneveldt, 
who  had  beaten  him  in  finance  and 
statecraft,  now  worsted  him  in  theol- 
ogy, using  him  as  the  monkey  used 
the  cat,  to  pull  the  hot  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  In  the  great  controversy 
then  blackening  to  a  storm  of  threat- 
ened civil  war,  King  James  was  made 
to  appear  to  agree  with  the  side  he  did 
not  want  to  take  and  so  made  himself 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe.  Barne- 
veldt was  heart  and  soul  opposed  to 
this  darling  desire  in  James  to  regu- 
late the  religious  affairs  of  the  Dutch 
and  to  keep  them  orthodox. 

Meanwhile  the  plot  thickened. 
Carleton  found  out  another  "Brown- 
ist"  printer  named  Giles  Thorp,  whom 
he  called  "William"  Thorp,  who  was 
a  deacon  and  ruling  elder  in  the 
Amsterdam  English  church  of  Ains- 
worth's.  Carleton  also  discovered, 
after  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
his  agent  Matthew  Slade  from  the 
Hague  to  the  commercial  capital  and 
hunt  around,  that  there  was  "a  vari- 
ance about  religion  between  the  Sep- 
aratists at  Amsterdam  and  them  of 
Leyden."  He  wrote  rather  discour- 
agingly,  September  18:  "If  he  [Brew- 
ster] lurk  here  for  fear  of  apprehen- 
sion, it  will  be  hard  to  find  him." 
Slade  went  off  on  a  wrong  scent, 
spending  four  days  vainly,  and  Carle- 
ton had  nothing  to  report. 

The  British  king  thanked  the  Stad- 
holder,  the  congressman  and  the  rec- 


tor of  the  university,  and  was  still  in 
high  hopes  of  caging  Brewster,  since 
already  the  Dutch  government  had 
remanded  or  extradited  some  of  the 
English  bad  characters  that  infested 
the  Low  Countries.  Nevertheless 
James  was  afraid  of  those  Leyden 
students  and  liberty-loving  Dutch- 
men ;  for  he  instructed  Carleton  to 
promise  Brewer  a  safe  return  if  he 
would  but  come  to  England  to  be 
questioned.  He  also  protested 
against  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Ames,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  a 
patron  of  Brewster.  From  Hampton 
Court,  September  28,  1610,  his  secre- 
tary Naunton  wrote  that  "if  any  fond 
scruple  or  difficulty  should  be  made 
herein  in  respect  to  the  scholars,  their 
pleading  their  privilege  in  that  tu- 
multuous town,  especially  in  these 
troubled  times,  or  otherwise,  his 
Majesty  will  have  you,  rather  than 
that  you  should  fail  in  his  design,  to 
descend  thus  much  further  as  to 
promise  them  that  if  they  shall  so  re- 
quire, he  will  return  him  [Brewer] 
back  again,  after  he  shall  have  in- 
formed himself  from  him  of  divers 
things  merely  concerning  his  own 
special  service:  His  Majesty  having 
no  intention  to  touch  him  either  in 
body  or  goods,  or  to  punish  him 
further  than  with  a  free  confession  of 
his  own  misdemeanor  and  those  of  his 
accomplices."  Urging  his  envoy  to 
get  some  strict  order  for  the  preven- 
tion of  such  freedom  of  the  press,  Sir 
Robert  Naunton  winds  up  his  letter 
by  saying:  "For  Ames  his  prefer- 
ment, His  Majesty  doth  utterly  dis- 
taste it ;  as  if  a  new  Vorstius  were  re- 
viving in  him ;  and  would  in  no  sort 
have  any  way  given  unto  it." 

This  was  the  Dr.  Ames  who  had 
an  inextinguishable  English  love  for 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  true  men, 
and  whose  hope  was  to  come  to 
America.  Some  years  afterward,  be- 
fore sailing  from  Rotterdam  to  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  the  old  gentleman  lost 
his  life  from  the  effects  of  a  flood 
which  let  the  water  into  his  sleeping- 
room.    Stepping  from  his  bed  into  the 
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water,  he  took  a  chill  and  died.  His 
family  and  his  library  came  to  Massa- 
chusetts. Dr.  Ames's  works  on  the- 
ology are  still  read  in  many  homes  in 
the  Netherlands. 

By  this  time  the  Dutch  back  was 
arching  and  the  anti-English  feeling 
was  rising.  It  was  openly  declared 
that  the  thing  had  already  gone  too 
far.  It  was  even  strongly  hinted  that 
King  James  had  better  mind  his  own 
business  and  let  affairs  in  other  coun- 
tries alone.  At  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  city  burgomaster  and 
the  university  curators,  held  October  , 
21,  1 619,  the  request  of  the  English 
king  was  stated,  and,  a  vote  being 
taken,  they  flatly  refused  to  surrender 
Brewer.  They  also  agreed  that  the 
prisoner  should  be  questioned  by 
Carleton  himself,  or  by  one  whom 
he  might  appoint,  but  that  Brewer 
should  not  go  to  England,  except 
after  a  formal  requisition  from  the 
English  government,  and  that  he 
should  be  restored  to  Leyden  within 
two  months,  which,  if  the  king  should 
not  consent  to,  the  matter  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  legislature  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland. 

This  decision  did  not  rest  well  on 
the  stomach  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton ; 
nor  would  it  be  *very  easy  to  offer 
such  a  dish  to  his  Majesty;  it  would 
taste  too  much  like  crow.  So  Carle- 
ton did  not  inform  his  sovereign  of 
the  answer  of  these  doughty  Dutch- 
men. By  this  time,  also,  Brewer, 
feeling  sure  that  the  Leydeners  would 
stand  by  their  rights  and  not  back 
down,  seemed  to  be  getting  saucy. 
Carleton  wrote:  "I  find  it  lost  labor, 
he  [Brewer]  persisting  in  his  former 
answer;  only  he  has  written  me  a 
long  and  impertinent  letter."  This 
missive,  which  the  envoy  sent  to  the 
king,  is  not  now  to  be  found.  Carle- 
ton availed  himself  of  all  reasonable 
excuses,  intimating  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  effect  his  Majesty's  desire, 
on  account  of  the  scrupulosity  of  the 
town  and  University  of  Leyden  on 
point  of  privilege. 

The    Dutch    Republic,   a  league  of 


seven  states,*  was,  in  general  and  in 
particular,  very  much  exercised  over 
this  question  of  national  and  state 
rights,  as  all  federal  governments 
have  been  from  time  to  time..  Carle- 
ton therefore  cunningly  began  to  pre- 
pare another  way.  He  left  off  plying 
the  university  and  city  authorities 
and  began  laboring  again  with 
Brouckhoven,  the  congressional  dele- 
gate at  the  Hague,  whom  he  prevailed 
upon  to  see  and  talk  with  Maurice, 
the  Stadholder  of  Holland  and  cap- 
tain-general of  the  union  of  states. 
The  university  remained  standing 
upon  its  rights,  citing  the  precedent 
of  having  resisted  the  demand  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph  of  Germany,  who 
did  not  like  a  book  which  Philip 
Cluvier,  a  student,  had  published. 
Carleton  had  long  arguments  with 
the  curators,  wherein  it  is  evident 
that  British  conceit,  in  the  person  of 
king  and  envoy,  must  have  been 
something  very  hard  for  these  proud 
republicans  to  stand,  while  the  royal 
arrogance  was  equally  offensive  to 
men  who  knew  their  rights. 

Carleton  was  baffled  at  every  point. 
When  he  assured  the  curators  that 
King  James's  word  concerning  the 
safe  return  of  Brewer  would  be  suffi- 
cient, they  showed  no  childlike  faith 
in  the  promise  of  either  king  or  en- 
voy. Although  they  did  not  say,  as 
was  once  answered  concerning  the 
value  of  a  French  king's  promise, 
"No!  by  St.  Bartholomew,  no!"  yet 
they  intimated  that  only  an  act  in 
writing,  after  the  manner  of  a  safe 
conduct  for  Brewer's  return,  would 
suffice.  Finally,  Carleton  had  to 
write  to  London  that  as  the  univer- 
sity belonged  to  the  one  state  of  Hol- 
land and  not  to  the  States-General, 
there  would  be  no  use  in  talking  to 
the  national  congress,  and  that 
Brewer  would  probably  go  of  his  own 
accord,  when  it  suited  him.  This  let- 
ter of  October  22,  before  it  reached 


*In  sonic  of  the  English  seaports  nearest  Holland, 
the  "1,1  tavern  sign,  lettered  with  "The  League  of  Seven 
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London  was  crossed  on  its  way  by 
another  urgent  appeal  from  King 
James,  dated  October  23,  "to  press 
with  all  earnestness  the  matter  of 
Brewer  in  all  the  three  points." 

The  Gordian  knot  of  diplomacy  was 
finally  cut  by  Brewer  himself,  who,  to 
avoid  a  break  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, volunteered  to  go  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  until  Wednesday, 
November  3,  however,  that  Carleton 
was  able  to  inform  his  master  that 
Brewer  was  ready  "to  proceed  of  his 
own  desire,  as  a  dutiful  subject  to  His 
Majesty,  and  willing  to  give  His 
Majesty  all  satisfaction,"  provided 
(and  herein  is  the  joke)  that  he  could 
make  the  picnic  as  the  guest  of  the 
king,  go  as  a  free  man  with  his  lands 
and  goods  secured,  and  not  as  a  pris- 
oner, that  he  should  be  not  touched 
in  body  or  goods,  that  he  be  suffered 
to  return  back  to  Holland  within 
three  months,  and  that  finally  the  king 
should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  trip, 
all  of  which  must  be  promised  in  a 
document  signed  and  sealed  by  the 
envoy,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton. 

As  Carleton  had  been  before  out- 
witted by  the  Dutchmen,  he  would 
only  give  a  verbal  promise  to  this 
proposition,  especially  as  the  king 
might  leave  him  in  the  lurch.  The 
Pilgrim  company  and  especially  Rob- 
inson were  very  anxious  about  this 
point  of  expense,  and  four  of  them, 
their  pastor  and  Messrs.  John  Keble, 
Jenkins  and  Lysle,  went  with  Brewer 
to  Rotterdam.  Evidently  they,  rather 
than  Brewer,  insisted  that  the  king 
should  pay  all  the  expenses.  So 
partially  compromising  on  the  sin- 
gle point  that  he  should  go  "sub 
libera  custodia,"  Brewer  started  out 
on  his  pleasure  journey,  accom- 
panied by  his  four  friends,  together 
with  the  beadle  and  another  uni- 
versity officer,  to  Rotterdam.  There 
he  was  put  into  the  care  of  his 
companion  in  travel  across  the 
sea,  Sir  William  Zouche,  an  Eng- 
lishman in  the  employ  of  the  state  of 
Holland,  and  who  was  also  a  gentle- 
man of  his  Majesty's  Privy  Chamber. 


It  was  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  on 
the  third  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Zouche  was  visited  by  the  university 
beadle  and  the  delegation  from  Ley- 
den.  Most  probably  the  knot  of 
friends  sat  chatting  and  talking  till 
two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  they  were  to  go  by  boat  to 
Dordrecht  and  thence  down  to  Veere, 
that  famous  town  which  for  cen- 
turies had  been  the  headquarters  of 
Scottish  merchants.  Zouche  wrote: 
"The  gentleman  seems  very  ready  and 
willing  to  go  with  me ;  and  hath  good 
hope  of  his  despatch  and  happy  issue, 
if  he  be  not  referred  to  the  judgments 
of  the  Bishops ;  concerning  which  he 
says  he  made  caution  before  his  de- 
parture." In  other  words,  the  tiger's 
claws,  which  Brewer  most  feared, 
were  those  of  the  politicians  in  lawn, 
whose  reputation  for  keeping  faith 
with  heretics  was  not  beyond  suspi- 
cion. We  who  know  bishops  as  kind- 
ly Christian  gentlemen  must  not  for- 
get the  sheriff-like  "lords  spiritual" 
of  the  England  of  the  Stuart  era. 
Brewer  first  made  certain  whether 
Zouche  had  an  order  to  defray  his 
expenses.  Zouche  answered  "Yes," 
but  most  probably  this  point  was 
further  arranged  and  insisted  upon  by 
his  fellow-churchmen  at  Leyden 
rather  than  by  Brewer;  because 
Zouche  says,  when  he  told  him  yes, 
"He  is  contented:  but  says  it  was  not 
his  desire  nor  mentioned  by  him." 

When  they  arrived  at  Flushing, 
Zouche  and  Brewer  had  to  wait  a  long 
time  before  they  could  sail.  It  was 
late  in  November,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  storm  blowing,  which 
heaped  up  the  waves  against  the 
dykes  and  threw  the  salt  water  and 
foam  over  into  the  streets,  making 
them  run  with  brine,  filling  the  town 
with  pools  and  lakes,  and  keeping  the 
people  within  their  own  doors. 
Carleton's  messenger,  George  Mar- 
tin, was  nine  days  in  getting  with  his 
despatches  from  Rotterdam  to  Flush- 
ing. One  ship  with  her  mast  gone 
brought  news  of  a  tilt-boat  upset,  with 
twenty-three    out    of    thirty    persons 
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drowned.  When  Zouche  suggested 
that  he  and  Brewer  should  proceed  to 
England  by  way  of  Flanders,  he  found 
"Master  Brewer  very  unwilling  to  go 
that  way  in  so  bad  weather." 

Thus  at  Flushing  the  two  travelers 
were     detained     six     weeks     by     se- 
vere storms;  and  meanwhile  Zouche 
learned    some    things    about    federal 
government  that  made  him  think  that 
if  he  did  not  soon  get  off  the  man 
whom  the  king  wanted  to  see,  Brewer 
would  change  his  mind  and  do  what 
his     many     friends     in     Middelburg 
wanted  him  to  do ;  for  they  advised 
him   "to   have   challenged   the   privi- 
leges   of   the    university    and    of    the 
town,  by  which  he  should  have  his 
trial  there,"  in  Leyden.     "They  told 
me   many   stories   of   it    [state-right] 
and  how  an  earl  of  Holland  had  been 
denied  to  have  a  prisoner  out  of  the 
town."      Indeed    these    Middelburg- 
ers  — proud  of  their  Magna  Charta  of 
1253,  which  compelled  even  the  lords 
of  the  land  to  obey  law,  and  of  their 
noble  city,  where  William  of  Orange, 
the   first    Christian   ruler   in    modern 
Europe  to  initiate  the  good  work  and 
continuously  set  the  example,  secured 
toleration  even  to  the  Anabaptists — 
were  mightily  excited  on  this  matter 
of  yielding  even  one  iota  of  law  to 
King   James.      Their   chief   account- 
ant of  the  city,  "Vosberghe,"  actually 
went  into  Holland  and  to  the  Hague 
to  speak  to  the  Stadholder  on  Brew- 
er's behalf.     They  also  got  up  a  din- 
ner, on  November  25,  and,  inviting 
Zouche  to  it,  expostulated  with  him, 
protesting  against  the  English  king's 
great  power  in  having  Brewer  kept 
in  prison  longer  than  the  law  of  the 
land  allowed  as  a  breach  of  their  priv- 
ileges.      They    intimated    that    they 
would  be  strenuous  in  seeing  to  it  that 
such  a  thing  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again. 

As  late  as  the  twenty-eighth  of 
November,  Brewer  and  his  compan- 
ion still  lay  at  Flushing,  waiting  for 
an  easterly  wind  to  waft  them  to  the 
old  homeland.  These  were  not  the 
onlv  ones  inconvenienced  in  that  day 


before  steamers  could  make  the  run 
over  to  Harwich  in  eight  hours.  The 
States-General  had  fitted  out  a  fleet 
to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Dunkirk, 
and  the  war-ships  had  also  been  de- 
tained during  the  six  weeks  that  they 
had  been  waiting  for  the  east  wind. 

Zouche  and  Brewer  did  not  start 
for  England  until  the  twenty-eighth 
of  November.  Carleton,  knowing 
that  his  royal  master  would  be  chaf- 
ing under  the  delay,  was  slightly  re- 
lieved of  a  long  strain  by  hearing  a 
bit  of  gossip.  He  took  a  sop  of  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  the  "Brownists" 
at  Leyden  were  actually  worried  lest 
their  faithful  brother  should  get  more 
moral  harm  to  his  Puritan  principles 
by  being  with  Zouche  than  if  he  had 
remained  in  the  university  jail,  or 
by  going  before  their  "dread  sover- 
eign;" for  evidently  Zouche  and 
Brewer,  who  at  first  had  been  made 
strange  bedfellows  by  politics,  had 
become  jolly  good  friends.  As  Carle- 
ton  wrote,  "his  [Brewer's]  fellow 
Brownists  at  Leyden  are  somewhat 
scandalized  because  they  hear  Sir 
William  had  taught  him  to  drink 
healths." 

Finally,  however,  on  the  third  of 
December,  from  Whitehall,  in  Lon- 
don, in  front  of  which  Charles  I  lost 
his  head  a  few  years  after,  Secretary 
Naunton  wrote  to  Carleton  that 
Zouche  had  arrived  with  his  charge. 
Out  of  this  mountain  of  diplomacy 
was  born  a  mouse!  Brewer  outwitted 
the  king.  So  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  what  kings  and  queens  are  pretty 
likely  to  do — make  a  scapegoat  of 
their  servants.  On  December  16, 
Naunton  wrote  to  Carleton,  giving 
him  a  severe  scolding  in  the  king's  ■ 
name.  James  was  evidently  very  hazy 
in  his  notions  of  those  differences  be- 
tween the  central  government  and  the 
state  and  city  governments,  which  in 
a  federal  republic  are  so  hard  for 
either  royalty  or  those  who  live  un- 
der monarchy  to  understand.  It  was 
just  a  case  something  like  that  be- 
tween Rudini  and  Blaine,  when  the 
[talian  premier  lectured  the  American 
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secretary  of  state  upon  the  question 
of  responsibility  of  the  government  at 
Washington  for  the  Italians  slain  at 
New  Orleans  in  Louisiana.  The 
thrifty  king  would  not  pay  Brewer's 
expenses  except  while  in  England. 
James's  desire  from  first  to  last  was  to 
deal  with  the  States-General  only  and 
to  ignore  those  troublesome  local 
rights,  both  state  and  municipal, 
which  belonged  to  every  Dutch  free- 
man. His  letter  wound  up  by  scold- 
ing Carleton  very  severely.  "You 
should  take  heed  of  being  too  for- 
ward hereafter,  in  confounding  mat- 
ters so  different,  and  so  punctually  to 
be  distinguished,  as  are  the  overtures 
of  treating  with  a  free  state  and  the 
accepting  of  capitulations  from  a  sub- 
ject delinquent." 

Carleton  knew  his  master  well  and 
was  now  on  his  dignity,  but  at  the 
same  time  wanted  to  keep  in  royal 
favor.  He  wrote  back  a  letter,  min- 
gling the  tart  and  the  sweet,  and 
shoving  the  blame  on  the  Dutchmen. 
He  gave  Secretary  Naunton  to  under- 
stand that,  when  Brewer  was  leaving 
Holland,  he,  Carleton,  "refused  to 
speak  with  him,"  and  that  the  whole 
muddle  was  on  account  of  these  stiff- 
backed  Dutchmen.  Furthermore  the 
envoy  had  taken  the  precaution  to  get 
Professor  Polyander  to  write  a  letter 
stating  the  whole  thing-  from  the 
Dutch  point  of  view.  He  now  fell 
back  upon  this  letter  which  he  had 
shrewdly  got  Professor  Polyander  to 
write,  and  quoted  Sir  Robert  Naun- 
ton's  words  of  November  20:  "For 
Brewer,  his  Majesty  will  be  well  con- 
tent with  the  course  offered  in  Poly- 
ander's  letter  to  your  lordship."  Thus 
Carleton  cleared  himself  and  got  the 
better  of  both  his  sovereign  and  de- 
partment-superior. This  he  could  do 
with  some  grace,  especially  as  he  had 
prevailed  upon  the  States-General  to 
reprint  their  "placaat"  against  private 
printing  of  a  libellous  nature  with 
a  clause  "which  might  comprehend, 
more  expressly  than  yet  the  Placaat 
doth,  the  chief  friends  and  allies  of 
this  state." 


As  matter  of  fact,  this  law  was  di- 
rected against  the  importation  or 
printing  or  sale  of  "seditious  books 
and  writings."  Carleton  still  further 
applied  the  salve,  so  to  speak,  by  writ- 
ing again,  on  January  13,  1620,  that 
the  States-General  had  "finally  pub- 
lished the  placaat  against  licentious 
printing  of  libels  and  pamphlets  either 
in  strange  languages,  or  their  own, 
which  doth  concern  strangers  in  amity 
with  this  State  as  well  as  themselves. 
And  though  other  princes  will  receive 
benefit  thereby,  yet  it  is  done  only  in 
His  Majesty's  contemplation;  and  at 
my  pursuit,  [I]  having  carried  the 
same  to  divers  Colleges ;  as  the 
States-General ;  the  States  of  Hol- 
land ;  and  the  High  Councils,  who  do 
not  usually  give  way  to  a  restraint  of 
anything  which  may  touch -4.ipon  lib- 
erty." In  a  word,  Carleton,  as  a  con- 
summate politician,  had  manipulated 
every  line  of  influence  from  the  lower 
courts  and  legislatures  to  the  supreme 
sovereignty  in  the  States-General,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  government 
at  the  Hague  backed  down.  At  this 
very  time  it  looked  as  if  King  James 
and  the  Spanish  party  in  England 
were  about  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Spain.  As  the  Dutch  war  with  Spain- 
was  to  break  out  again  in  a  few 
months,  the  little  republic  of  scarcely 
over  a  million  souls  would  have  to 
fight  two  mighty  nations,  either  of 
them  four  or  five  times  greater.  So 
the  Dutch,  out  of  policy  and  to  save 
the  friendship  of  their  only  powerful 
ally,  agreed  to  limit  temporarily  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

While  Carleton  was  serving  his 
master  so  well  in  Holland,  Brewer  in 
England  was  bothering  the  king  and 
his  secretary.  As  Naunton  put  it,  he 
"did  all  that  a  silly  creature  could 
to  increase  his  unsatisfaction:  viz., 
Standing  upon  terms  of  covenant 
publicly  passed  by  your  lordship  and 
I  know  not  what,  as  he  saith  Hein- 
sius,  Polyander,  and  I  know  not  who, 
has  assevered  it  unto  him."  King 
James  bade  Naunton  tell  Carleton 
"that  he  gives  no  credit  to  this  fool's 
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confident  and  improbable  assertions  ;" 
for,  no  doubt,  this  Stuart  ruler,  witJ' 
his  arbitrary  spirit,  found  it  very  hard 
to  understand  such  freedom  as  was 
offered  to  the  "Brownists"  in  the 
Dutch  republic.  However,  he  prom- 
ised Carleton,  "he  will  be  very  good 
friends  with  you,  if  you  can  procure 
Brewster  to  be  taken,  wherein  he 
makes  no  doubt  of  your  careful  en- 
deavor." On  the  fourteenth  of  Janu- 
ary, Naunton  discharged  Brewer, 
who  had  lived  at  the  king's  expense, 
though  Brewer  offered  to  pay  his  own 
fare  back  to  Leyden. 

During  this  campaign  of  hide  and 
seek,  Carleton  was  playing  blind- 
man's  buff,  for  Brewster  had  gone 
over  to  England  to  arrange  about 
emigration  to  America.  While  there, 
in  July,  1 619,  he  was  hotly  pursued, 
as  Dr.  Brown  shows,  by  the  bishop's 
spies  and  informers.  A  note  from 
Brewster  to  his  son  was  intercepted ; 
but  the  messenger,  though  kept  under 
custody,  refused  to  reveal  Brewster's 
hiding-place.  Within  a  few  months 
Brewster's  son  gave  up  the  fight,  con- 
formed and  came  into  the  state 
church.  The  young  man  afterwards 
became  the  captain  of  Lord  Dela- 
ware's bodyguard  in  Virginia. 

Naunton's  letter  says  that  Elder 
Brewster  was  "frighted  back  into  the 
Low  Countries."  If  so,  he  may  have 
been  some  weeks  in  safe  hiding  at 
Leyden  and  sailed  in  the  Speedwell 
from  Delfshaven.  Elder  Brewster 
had  found  that  "a  cat  may  look 
upon  a  king,"  and  Carleton  learned 
that  "it  was  dark  at  the  base  of  the 
lantern." 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Ames  was  hoping 
to  get  the  professorship  in  Leyden, 
having  friends  not  only  among  the 
curators  but  also  a  powerful  one  in 
Adriaan  Pauw,  the  famous  burgomas- 
ter of  Amsterdam  and  one  of  that 
family  after  which  Pavonia  Ferry  in 
New  Jersey,  opposite  New  York,  is 
named.  Pauw  had  put  his  sons  under 
the  care  and  tutorship  of  Dr.  Ames, 
whom  he  admired.  Carleton  again 
notified  and  warned  Polyander  "that 


his  Majesty  should  not  be  affronted 
with  that  man's  preferment." 

As  late  as  Saturday,  January  29, 
1620,  Carleton  to  his  disgust  was 
obliged  to  write  that  Brewster  was 
not  yet  to  be  found ;  and  up  to  April 
29,  when  the  university  decided  still 
to  keep  Brewer's  type  in  safe  keep- 
ing, Brewer  had  not  got  back. 

If  any  one  thing  convinced  the 
wavering  members  and  decided  the 
Pilgrim  company  to  emigrate  as  a 
body,  it  must  have  been  this  seizing 
of  their  elder's  types  and  the  malig- 
nant determination  of  their  "dread 
sovereign"  to  destroy  them  if  possi- 
ble. The  stoppage  of  their  printing- 
press  meant  the  end  of  all  propaga- 
tion of  their  principles  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  missionary  idea,  which 
with  the  Pilgrims  was  supreme.  They 
had  no  thought  of  converting  the 
Dutch  people.  It  was  England  which 
they  had  hoped  to  enlighten  and  their 
own  countrymen  whom  they  desired 
to  influence.  Hopes  and  desires  were 
now  utterly  blasted.  The  Pilgrim 
Press  was  at  an  end.  A  ship  must 
now  wait  upon  them,  that  they  might 
do  their  w7ork  beyond  the  Atlantic. 

Brewer  was  not  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  his  Leyden  experiences. 
He  returned  finally  to  England  after 
having  once  more  lived  in  Holland. 
In  1626,  when  the  Puritans  and 
Brownists  were  getting  troublesome- 
ly  numerous  in  Kent,  James  Martin, 
informer,  charged  that  Brewer  had 
"writ  a  book  containing  about  half  a 
quire  of  paper,"  wherein  he  prophe- 
sies the  destruction  of  England  with- 
in three  years  by  two  kings,  one  from 
the  north  and  another  from  the 
south,"  and  that  he,  "coming  not  long- 
since  from  Amsterdam  and  being  a 
man  of  good  estate,  is  the  general 
patron  of  the  Kentish  Brownists,  who 
by  his  means  daily  and  dangerously 
increase."  Complaint  is  also  made 
that  Brewer  "hath  printed  a  most  pes- 
tilent book  beyond  the  seas:  wherein 
he  affirmeth  that  King  James  would 
be  the  ruin  of  religion." 

The    preface    of    Brewer's    posthu- 
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mous  work,  entitled  "Gospel  Public 
Worship,"  London,  1656,  tells  us  that 
Brewer  "suffered  imprisonment  bv 
the  bishops  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison  above  the  space  of  fourteen 
years,"  together  with  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  for  speaking  truly, 
but  not"  very  respectfully,  of  the 
bishops.  After  his  long  imprison- 
ment, Brewer  was  released,  No- 
vember 24,  1640,  but  expired  one 
month  afterwards  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five. 

"All  these  died  in  the  faith,"  seeing 
from  afar  the  clays  we  live  in.  On 
the  fourth  of  March,  1625,  one  of  the 
stones  in  the  floor  of  St.  Peter's 
church  in  Leyden  was  lifted  and  a 
grave  made  for  the  heroic  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims — one  of  the  true  spirit- 
ual forefathers  of  America. 

Professor  Arber,  who,  in  his  capi- 
tal book,  "The  Story  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  declares  that  "hunting  after 
lost  books  beats  fox  hunting,"  has 
made  out  a  complete  list  of  publica- 
tions of  the  Pilgrim  Press  in  Choir 
Alley.  In  the  case  of  anonymous 
books,  the  names  of  their  supposed 
authors  are  given  in  brackets.  The 
figures  on  the  right  refer  to  the  sizes, 
which  were  quarto,  octavo  or  six- 
teenmo. 

1617. 

Thomas  Cartwright.  Commen- 
tarii  ...  in  Proverbia  Salo- 
monis   4 

Doctor  William  Ames.  Rescriptio 
contracta   16 

[Walter  Travers.]  A  Declara- 
tion of  Ecclesiastical  Discipline     4 

[John  Field  and  Thomas  Wilcox.] 
An  Admonition  to  the  Parlia- 
ment   

[Thomas  Cartwright.]  A  Second 
Admonition  to  the  Parliament.     4 


1618. 

De  vera  et  genuina  Jesu  Christi 
.  .  .  Religione    16 

Thomas  Cartwright.  A  Confuta- 
tion of  the  Rhemists'  Transla- 
tion, &c fol. 

John  Robinson.  The  People's 
Plea 8 

Thomas  Dighton.  Certain  Rea- 
sons .  .  .  against  Conformity 
to  Kneeling,  &c 8 

A  Defense  of  the  Petition  for 
Reformation 8 

R.  H.  [Richard  Harrison].  A 
little  treatise  upon  Ps.  cxxii.  i.  .    16 

[Laurence  Chaderton.]  A  Ser- 
mon on  Rom.  xii.  3-8 16 

1619. 

[David  Calderwood.]  Perth  As- 
sembly        4 

[David  Calderwood.]  De  Regi- 
mine  Ecclesia?  Scoticanas  brevis 
Relatio   •.     8 

William  Euring.  An  Answer  to 
Thomas  Drakes'  Ten  Counter 
Demands   8 

Thomas  Dighton.  The  Second 
Part  .  .  .  refusing  Conformity 
to  Kneeling 8 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  "Brown- 
ists"  of  Leyden  had  James  and  his 
holy  politicians  got  hold  of  them  in 
England.  One  can  hardly  recognize 
in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  since 
1688,  and  in  the  free  England  and  dis- 
guised republic  of  to-day,  the  des- 
pot-cursed and  bishop-ridden  coun- 
try of  1620.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
think  of  an  Anglican  bishop  of  that 
age  as  we  now  think  of  those  living 
ornaments  to  scholarship  and  religion 
who  grace  their  sees  and  episcopal 
chairs.  That  the  Pilgrim  printers  were 
the  "beginners  of  a  better  time,"  no 
reasonable  man  now  holds  a  doubt. 


A    MIND    READER. 

By  Abbie  Farwell  Brown. 


ALONG  silence  had  fallen  be- 
tween them.  The  fire  had  sunk 
very  low,  and  Dick,  playing 
absently  with  the  poker,  was  gazing 
moodily  into  the  embers.  Doris,  sit- 
ting further  back,  her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  face  resting  between  her 
hands,  was  staring  blankly  at  the  back 
of  his^head.  She  was  utterly  unable 
to  break  the  silence,  although  it  was 
terrible  to  her.  A  new  thought,  wak- 
ened by  Dick's  last  discontented 
words,  had  almost  paralyzed  her 
physically,  while  it  set  her  mind  to 
work  with  lightning  speed.  How, 
when  she  had  known  Dick  so  long, 
had  she  never  guessed  this  side  of  him 
before?  How,  when  she  loved  him  so 
well,  had  she  failed  to  read  his  heart? 
Just  then  a  little  swan-song  of  flame 
burst  from  the  dying  fire ;  and  as  if  it 
broke  the  spell  of  Dick's  unwonted 
silence,  he  too  blazed  out  again  into 
speech. 

"Hang  it,  Doris,  nowadays  a  man 
spends  the  best  part  of  his  life  work- 
ing for  the  things  he  wants ;  and  by 
the  time  he  gets  them  he  is  too  old 
to  enjoy  them.  I  don't  want  to  wait 
till  I'm  fifty  and  blase  for  the  good 
things  of  this  world.  I  want  them 
now.  I'm  at  my  best  now."  Uncon- 
sciously he  expanded  his  broad  chest 
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and  threw  up  his  fine  head  with  a 
proud  gesture. 

Doris  essayed  to  speak.  "All  good 
things  are  worth  working  and  wait- 
ing for." 

"Yes ;  but  suppose  meantime  some 
one  else  comes  along  and  snaps  up 
that  particular  good  thing  that  you 
have  set  your  heart  upon!  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it?  Sit  still 
and  let  him  take  it?  You  can't  say 
anything  yourself;  you  have  no  right 
to  meddle.  You  are  gagged  and 
bound,  helpless,  because  your  grand- 
father didn't  make  a  fortune  out  of  old 
rags,  or  soap-grease,  or  stove  black- 
ing." Doris  was  still  silent,  and  Dick 
went  on  impetuously:  "Then  nowa- 
days girls  expect  so  much, — of  course 
they  have  a  right  to.  They  are 
brought  up  to  have  everything  they 
want.  But  it  makes  things  so  much 
harder  for  the  man  who  wants  a  home 
of  his  own,  for  the  first  time!  He 
doesn't  want  to  drag  the  girl  he  cares 
for  into  a  life  where  she  will  have  to 
work,  and  skimp,  and  give  up  things 
she  has  been  used  to  expect.  He 
doesn't  want  to  take  her  out  of  the 
set  where  she  is  happy  and  free  from 
care,  and  see  her  snubbed  by  her 
friends  who  have  married  better  than 
she  has.    I  don't  want  my  wife  to  lose 
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anything  by  marrying  me, — as  she 
would  now.  I  can't  ask  a  girl  to  wait 
for  me,  knowing  that  it  must  be  years 
perhaps  before  I  can  give  her  what 
she  deserves.  I  can't  ask  for  a  long 
engagement — it's  not  fair  to  the  girl. 
I  can't  do  it." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  waiting  for 
some  word  from  her.  Doris  drew  a 
long  breath.  Who  would  have  imag- 
ined that  jolly,  happy-hearted  Dick, 
who  never  seemed  to  trouble  himself 
about  anything  or  anybody,  had  even 
thought  about  such  things !  What 
had  set  him  to  thinking  at  last?  Her 
eyes  rested  on  him  tenderly.  He 
seemed  very  young  to  her,  though  he 
was  really  several  years  older  than 
herself. 

"You  are  impatient,  Dick,"  she 
said  gently.  "You  are  doing  well 
with  your  practice,  better  than  any- 
one could  possibly  have  hoped.  I 
don't  see  why  you  are  so  discouraged 
all  at  once." 

"All  at  once!"  he  retorted  bitterly. 
"It  isn't  all  at  once.  I  have  felt  the 
injustice  of  the  whole  position  all 
along;  but  I  haven't  realized  till  now 
how  far  it  can  affect  me."  Doris 
started.  "I  never  felt  the  whole  con- 
founded tyranny  of  modern  business 
over  a  man  who  has  his  own  way  to 
make,  until  I  discovered  something 
to  wait  and  long  for  myself.  I've  only 
just  waked  up,  Doris.  But  you  know 
me,  I  believe,  better  than  I  know  my- 
self. You  must  have  seen  what  has 
been  bothering  me  lately — what  has 
kept  me  out  of  everything,  away  from 
you  and  everyone  else.  I  can't  stand 
it,  Doris.  But  what  can  I  do?  I 
can't  ask  a  girl  to  marry  me  now;  it 
would  be  too  selfish  and  unmanly." 

Doris  strove  to  keep  her  voice  light 
and  careless  as  usual.  "If  you  asked 
her  she  could  do  no  more  than  refuse. 
And  she  might  accept  you." 

"One  would  be  no  worse  than  the 
other.  No,  I  cannot  ask  her.  I  can't 
think  of  marriage  for  years;  and  she 
will  have  found  a  better  man  long  be- 
fore that.  I'm  handicapped  at  the 
very  start,— unlucky  devil  that  I  am, 


I  had  no  business  to  fall  in  love. 
And  I  don't  see  how  I  came  to  speak 
of  it  at  all — I  swore  not  to.  It  was 
the  fire,  1  suppose ;  I  always  lose  my 
head  over  an  open  fire.  You  are  good 
to  listen  to  me,  Doris, — you've  always 
been  good  to  me.  But  you  can't  help 
me  this  time.  No  one  can  help  me 
this  time.  Well,  it  won't  do  for  me 
to  sit  here  longer  mooning  over  this 
fire, — goodness  knows  what  I  might 
say;  besides,  the  fire's  out  already. 
I'm  a  fool,  dear,  to  bother  you  with 
this.  Don't  think  about  it.  Maybe 
something  will  turn  up  before  we 
grow  hoary  and  decrepit." 

He  had  risen  abruptly,  and  he 
stood  over  her  as  he  talked,  still  look- 
ing into  the  embers.  She  was  about 
to  speak,  when  at  the  last  words  he 
stooped  and  lightly  kissed  her  hair ; 
then  with  a  second  good-by  he  hur- 
ried away, — and  in  a  moment  the 
outer  door  banged  after  him. 

Half  dazed  she  sat  on  the  pile  of 
cushions,  her  lips  still  parted  for  the 
words  which  his  unexpected  caress 
had  petrified.  She  raised  her  hand  to 
her  head  and  let  it  rest  on  the  spot 
which  his  lips  had  touched.  The  em- 
bers were  nearly  dead.  Suddenly  she 
jumped  up  and,  seizing  the  bellows, 
blew  them  vigorously  until  the  fire  re- 
vived again  into  a  transient  afterglow. 
She  stood  watching  it,  her  face  kin- 
dling with  the  eagerness  of  a  new 
hope. 

So  this  was  what  it  meant.  This 
was  why  he  had  come  less  and  less 
often  of  late,  and  had  seemed  to  avoid 
her.  He  was  afraid  to  speak,  and  she 
had  been  too  stupid  to  guess  why. 
Even  now  she  hardly  dared  to  dream 
that  it  was  true.  He  was  so  proud, 
poor  fellow,  and  conscientious  to  a 
fault.  But — he  also  should  have 
known  her  better.  Was  she  a  girl  to 
dread  giving  up  the  insipid  society  of 
which  already  she  had  tasted  more 
than  enough?  Was  she  too  proud  or 
too  delicate  to  work?  Then,  as  he 
had  done,  she  squared  her  strong 
young  shoulders  and  glanced  at  the 
rosy,  firm  face  reflected  from  the  mir- 
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ror  above  the  fireplace.  She  had  al- 
ways felt  that  she  was  moulded  for  a 
poor  man's  wife.  She  had  the 
strength,  the  physique,  the  will, — the 
thought  had  no  terrors.  She  could 
work ;  it  would  be  no  sacrifice.  Sacri- 
fice to  work  with  Dick!  She  clasped 
her  hands  and  rested  her  flushed  face 
upon  them,  smiling.  Tf  he  only  had 
asked  her!  If  she  only  could  have 
found  her  tongue  to  tell  him  some- 
thing of  what  she  felt,  when  he  had 
paused,  waiting  for  the  hint  to  speak! 
With  sudden  resolution  she  ran  to  her 
desk,  and  seized  her  pen.  She  often 
lacked  the  inspiration  to  say  the  right 
words  at  the  right  time ;  but  after- 
wards— usually  when  it  was  too  late — 
they  came  to  her  in  armies.  She 
wrote  with  no  hesitancy  now. 

"Dear  Dick:  You  went  so  suddenly  that  I 
had  no  chance  to  speak.  O  Dick,  I  had 
no  idea  you  felt  so;  I  never  guessed  it. 
How  can  you  feel  as  you  do  about  asking 
the  girl  you  love?  It  would  be  no  sacri- 
fice if  she  loves  you — and  she  must — to 
give  up  all  the  world  for  your  sake.  Be- 
lieve me,  Dick,  she  can  as  little  bear  to 
wait  as  you.  She  is  as  impatient,  and  she 
is  brave  and  willing.  Let  her  help  you. 
Two  heads  are  better  than  one  to  conquer 
the  world,  and  two  hearts  in  one  are  still 
stronger.  She  is  only  waiting  for  you  to 
ask  her,  Dick.  I  must  be  away  to-morrow 
evening.  Come  the  next  one,  will  you 
not?" 

The  hours  crept  slowly  during  the 
two  following  days.  Knowing  Dick's 
aversion  to  writing  letters  she  was  not 
disappointed  at  receiving  no  word 
from  him  ;  and  as  only  his  evenings 
were  free,  she  could  not  expect  to  see 
him  until  the  time  she  had  named. 

She  sat  again  by  the  fire  at  last  lis- 
tening for  the  door-bell.  She  had 
dressed  with  unusual  care  and  had 
placed  a  rose 'in  her  hair  just  over  the 
spot  which  Dick  had  consecrated. 
She  trembled  a  little  at  thought  of 
what  she  had  done,  wondering  what 
he  would  think, — whether  he  would 
consider  her  note  bold — for  as  soon  as 
it  was  sent  she  had  half  wished  to 
recall   it. 

It  was  still  early  when  the  bell 
rang,  and  then  Dick  came  leaping  up 


the  stairs.  She  went  forward  to  meet 
him,  half  shamefacedly,  half  proudly, 
a  deep  rose  on  her  cheeks.  He  took 
both  her  hands  warmly  and  held  them 
in  his  big  ones. 

"You  dear,  sweet  girl!"  he  said,  and 
beamed  on  her  happily. 

"You  got  my  note?"  She  wanted 
to  open  the  half-painful  subject  and 
have  it  over  with  at  once. 

"Yes, — you  were  a  dear  to  write 
it.  You  don't  know  what  strength 
and  hope  it  put  into  me.  I  had  spent 
the  wretchedest  of  nights;  and  your 
note  came  like  showers  to  the  thirsty 
flowers." 

"Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  writ- 
ten what  I  did,"  she  said  timidly. 
"But — I  couldn't  help  it, — you  were 
so  blue  and  wretched,  Dick,  and — 
and  I  was  so  afraid  you  would  never 
speak  of  it  again." 

"I  never  should,"  he  laughed  hap- 
pily, "I  never  should  have  dared,  I 
do  believe,  but  for  that  note,  Doris." 

They  were  sitting  before  the  fire 
now,  as  on  that  last  time,  side  by  side ; 
and  he  seized  the  poker  for  his  usual 
onslaught  upon  the  coals. 

"You — you  were  pleased,   then?" 

"Pleased! — why,  it  gave  me  just  the 
assurance  I  needed.  I  have  known 
so  few  girls  well,  except  you,  Doris — 
no  sisters,  nor  mother.  I  didn't  know 
how  they  really  looked  at  these  things. 
I  supposed  you  society  girls  were  all 
like  those  '  in  books — beyond  the 
reach  of  poor  fellows  like  me." 

"Are  you  going  to  ask  her?" 

"Ask  her? — why,  I've  asked  her  al- 
ready,— and  it  was  just  as  you  said. 
She  pretends  that  it  is  no  sacrifice  at 
all.  And  so  I'm  engaged,  Doris, — 
thanks  to  you, — dear!" 

Before  her  eyes  the  fire  seemed  to 
flare  and  spread  and  envelop  all 
things  in  a  scorching  heat ;  and  she 
herself  was  in  the  midst  of  it — and  her 
heart  was  its  very  centre.  Mechan- 
ically she  raised  her  hand  to  her  hair 
and  took  out  the  little  rosebud,  hold- 
ing it  to  her  lips  to  hide  their  trem- 
bling. 

"Engaged    already!"      Her    voice 
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sounded  light  and  careless  to  him,  but 
it  reverberated  strangely  in  her  own 
ears.  "It  happened  last  night,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Yes,  last  night.  And  I  just 
dropped  in  here  to  tell  you,  you  dear 
girl,  before  going  to  her.  O  Doris, 
I  am  so  happy!" 

"I'm  so  glad,  Dick.  But  you 
haven't  told  me  who  it  is,  you  know." 

"Didn't  I,— didn't  tell  you!— the 
other  night?  But  you  guessed  of 
course, — your  note  showed  you — who 
could  it  be  but  Florence?  And  yet, — 
she  is  such  a  delicate — such  a  little 
butterfly,  you  know, — I  hadn't  dared 
dream  she  would  be  a  poor  man's 
wife.  But  she  is  willing  to  try — just 
as  you  said,  Doris.  And  it  won't  have 
to  be  a  long  engagement,  either.   You 


understand  people  so  well,  Doris. 
You  must  be  a  mind-reader.  You 
are  wonderful,  Doris!" 

"Yes, — I  am  very  wonderful — I 
surprise  myself  sometimes.  But — I 
am  such  a  mind-reader  that  I  know 
you  want  to  be  gone  this  minute, 
Dick,  and  that  Florence  is  expecting 
you.  I  mustn't  keep  you  any  longer. 
Run  away." 

He  rose  with  ill-concealed  eager- 
ness. "Well — I  suppose  Florence  is 
waiting  for  me.  You  must  go  to  see 
her  to-morrow,  Doris.  She  admires 
you  tremendously,  and  thinks  you  arc 
such  a  wonderful  girl.  And  you  are, 
you  know  !     Good-by,  Doris." 

She  stood  where  he  left  her,  looking 
into  the  fire ;  and  she  dropped  the 
little  rose  gently  upon  the  coals. 
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By  Edzvard  Everett  Hale. 


"T~*\EACE  on  earth,  good  will  to 
r~^  men!"  This  is  the  song  of  the 
*■  angels ;  and  whatever  else 
Christmas  day  sings  or  does  not 
sing,  it  must  sing  this  song.  It  must 
sing  it  with  good  heart  in  the  spirit 
with  which  St.  Luke  wrote  it  upon  his 
parchment.  We  must  not  sing  it  as 
if  we  were  raking  up  some  forgotten 
Doric  music ;  we  must  sing  it  as  the 
song  of  what  shall  be  and  with  the 
music  of  what  shall  be. 

The  Philistine  of  the  world  is  apt  to 
turn  on  us  and  say  that  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  has  been  only  a 
signal  for  war.  This  Philistine 
smacks  his  lips  as  he  tells  of  inquisi- 
tion, of  autos-da-fe,  and  of  what  we  call 
"sacred  wars;"  and  he  asks  us  if  this 
is  the  best  that  our  Prince  of  Peace 
can  do.  He  tells  us  that  as  the  past 
has  been  so  shall  the  future  be.  He 
ridicules  the  titles  which  great  sov- 
ereigns have  taken:  "His  Christian 
Majesty,"  "His  Catholic  Majesty," 
and  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  tries 
to  show  us  that  their  diplomacy  and 
their  statecraft  were  aimed  as  selfishly 
as  were  those  of  Alexander  or  Tamer- 
lane or  any  of  the  un-Christian  con- 
querors. And  when  we  still  sing  the 
song  of  peace,  when  we  still  maintain 
that  the  twentieth  century  is  going  to 
take  one  of  the  great  steps  forward,  he 
makes  a  new  investment  in  Spanish 
bonds,  and  says' that  he  will  bet  on  war. 
Now  it  is  my  business,  in  the  four 
thousand  words  which  this  reader  will 
accept  with  my  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  wishes,  to  show  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  probabilities  of  that  un- 
derstanding between  the  states  of 
Christendom  which  shall  bring  about 
a  Permanent  Tribunal  in  the  next 
century,  to  which  they  shall  be  more 
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and  more  willing  to  refer  the  disputes 
which  now  cost  the  lives  of  brave  men 
in  battle  and  the  tears  of  sad  women 
weeping  for  their  dead. 

Before  I  begin,  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  to  Goliath  of  Gath  and 
Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  or  to  any  of 
their  descendants  who  believe,  as  one 
of  them  did,  that  "the  Lord  is  on  the 
side  of  the  heaviest  battalions." 
These  are  the  men  who  taunt  us  with 
the  record  of  history,  and  who  call 
our  plans  and  previsions  for  universal 
peace  the  dreams  of  those  who  are 
half  crazy  or  (which  to  the  Philistine 
is  the  same  thing)  are  imaginative  or 
fanciful, — "the  poet's  dream,  you 
know." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  prophets 
and  poets  are  all  on  one  side.  From 
the  time  when  Isaiah  sang  that  a  little 
child  should  lead  the  lion  and  the  kid 
together,  the  prophets  have  not  fal- 
tered. And  no  one  is  sorry  if  he  can 
be  on  the  side  of  the  prophets  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  ofY  his  coupons  in 
the  closet  of  a  security  vault.  The 
interest  of  our  present  crisis  comes 
from  the  fact  that  for  once  the  man  of 
this  world  so  far  is  on  the  side  of  the 
sons  of  God.  And  it  is  your  great 
soldiers,  the  great  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  Von  Moltke,  who  tell  us  that 
peace  is  what  we  must  seek  for,  and, 
more  than  that,  who  point  to  us  our 
way. 

Now,  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  let 
us  look  a  little  at  this  historical  bug- 
bear. It  will  be  worth  the  while  of 
anyone  who  reads  this  paper  to  stop 
here,  on  this  afternoon  in  the  Christ- 
mas time,  and  take  down  his  Gibbon, 
forgetting  this  writer  while  he  does 
so.  Read  Gibbon's  history  of  those 
two  centuries  which  he  pronounces 
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the  happiest  period  of  written  history. 
Read  of  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines, 
which  began  in  that  blessed  time  a 
little  after  Trajan  and  lasted  for  six 
generations  of  men.  Absolute  peace 
in  the  Roman  empire,  from  frontier  to 
frontier!  The  Prince  of  Peace  had  not 
come  far,  but  he  had  come  so  far  as 
this.  The  apostles  had  been  cruci- 
fied ;  many  a  martyr  had  gone  to  the 
stake ;  but  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
New  Life  was  in  the  court  of  the  An- 
tonines and  was  among  the  peoples 
around  the  Mediterranean.  This 
reader  would  not  be  reading  either 
Gibbon  or  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine if  there  had  not  been  those  two 
centuries  of  profound  peace  and  of  the 
marvels  which  peace  brings  to  the 
world.  It  was  then  that  wool  and 
flax  came  across  from  western  Asia  to 
western  Europe ;  it  was  then  that 
wheat  became  an  article  of  food  for 
Gaul  and  Spaniard  and  even  Briton, 
as  it  had  made  the  bread  of  Italy  and 
Egypt. 

That  civilization  of  western  Europe 
which  makes  possible  the  printing 
of  this  paper  is  the  fruit  of  those 
two  centuries  of  peace.  Now  all 
this  came  about  because  the  Anto- 
nines and  the  emperors  before  them 
and  after  them  were  idealists,  because 
they  could  swing  on  rainbows, 
because  they  did  look  forward  and 
not  back,  and  they  left  it  for  God's 
children  to  work  out  His  great  cause 
in  their  own  way.  Nobody  pretends 
that  this  was  the  direct  work  of 
bishops  or  archbishops ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  one  reads  history  with- 
out seeing  that  here  are  two  centuries 
in  which  the  idea  of  right  was  the 
dominant  idea  of  politics,  and  this 
miserable  caprice  of  Napoleon,  that 
physical  force  was  the  only  director, 
was  set  on  one  side.  When  you  talk 
of  dreamers  and  poets  and  idealists, 
when  you  talk  of  the  peace  policy  as 
being  transcendental  and  impossible, 
you  must  begin  by  accounting  for  two 
centuries  of  peace  in  the  reign  of  the 
Antonines. 

So  is  it  that  very  good  Philistine 


logic  and  rhetoric  have  run  against 
facts  even, — and  facts  are  what  Philis- 
tines have  to  bow  to. 

Now  let  us  come  down  from  Anto- 
nines to  Bourbons.  Henry  IV  was 
certainly  not  a  vague,  dreamy  idealist. 
Henry  did  not  swing  upon  rainbows, 
or  talk  nonsense  in  words  of  four  syl- 
lables. He  was  a  person  who  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  practical  affairs. 
Now  Henry  IV  had  developed  the 
Great  Design, — as  the  Emperor  Nich- 
olas might  well  call  it  to-day, — even 
in  its  detail.  Henry  IV  had  set  his 
heart  upon  a  permanent  peace  for 
Europe  and  a  Permanent  Tribunal  for 
Europe.  At  that  moment  there  were 
five  monarchies  and  nine  electorates 
and  republics  in  Europe,  which  had  to 
be  consulted, — to  the  number  in  all 
of  fourteen.  Henry's  diplomacy  and 
Henry's  vigor  of  arms  were  such  that 
he  persuaded,  coaxed  and  compelled 
thirteen  of  these  states  to  agree  in  the 
Great  Design. 

Of  the  Great  Design  Sully  writes. 
Now  nobody  will  say  that  Sully  was 
a  dreamer  or  a  vague  fool  who  played 
with  abstract  ideas.  Sully  knew  what 
was  the  force  of  arms  as  well  as  any 
man ;  but  Sully  was  convinced  by  the 
king.     Sully  says: 

"I  found  myself  confirmed  in  the  opin- 
ion that  the  'Great  Design'  was,  upon  the 
whole,  just  in  its  intention,  possible  and 
even  practicable  in  all  its  points,  and  in- 
finitely glorious  in  all  its  effects.  So  that, 
upon  all  occasions,  I  was  the  first  to  recall 
the  King  to  his  engagements,  and  some- 
times to  convince  him  by  those  very  argu- 
ments which  he  had  himself  taught  me." 

Elizabeth  certainly  was  Philistine 
enough  to  satisfy  most  people.  She 
could  lie  as  well  as  the  best  of  them ; 
she  could  steal  as  well  as  the  best  of 
them ;  she  could  do  anything  for  the 
present  as  well  as  Goliath  of  Gath 
could.  But  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh 
and  all  of  them  gave  their  assent  to 
the  Great  Design ;  and  the  Great  De- 
sign was  in  fact  amended  by  sugges- 
tions which  her  masterly  circle  of 
statesmen  made.  Indeed,  the  death 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  murder  of  Henry 
give,  alas,  the  two  reasons  why  the 
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Great  Design  was  not  set  on  foot 
three  hundred  years  before  the  days 
of  this  young  Emperor  Nicholas. 
That  miserable  Ravaillac,  in  driving 
his  dagger  into  Henry's  heart,  set 
back  the  civilization  of  the  world  by 
three  centuries. 

In  America,  however,  any  recur- 
rence either  to  the  reign  of  the  Anto- 
nines  or  to  the  reign  of  Henry  seems 
almost  trivial  in  the  face  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Great  Design  in  the 
"Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.*'  Here  is  a  victory,  the  great- 
est which  has  been  achieved  in  cen- 
turies ;  and  it  is  directly  in  the  line  of 
the  victory  which  is  going  to  establish 
the  United  States  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  so  the  United  States  of 
Christendom. 

Here  were  thirteen  independent 
states.  They  were  made  independent 
by  the  consent  of  their  old  suzerain. 
England  had  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate.  And  there  are  plenty  of  English 
satires  of  that  time  which  told  how, 
after  a  few  years  of  freedom,  they 
would  be  rushing  back  to  the  em- 
brace of  the  dear  old  motherland ; 
they  would  need  her  protection,  they 
would  need  her  counsel,  they  would 
need  her  wealth.  But  they  never  did 
rush  back  to  her  embrace.  And 
why? 

Because  they  bound  themselves  to- 
gether to  submit  all  their  disputes  to 
one  Supreme  Court.  They  established 
a  Permanent  Tribunal,  before  which 
they  would  bring  every  cause  of  con- 
troversy, great  or  small.  Questions 
of  boundary,  such  as  have  convulsed 
Germany  and  Italy;  questions  of 
trade,  such  as  have  kept  parties  asun- 
der whom  God  meant  to  care  for  each 
other ;  questions  of  religion,  such  as 
parted  the  Catholic  of  Maryland  from 
the  Puritan  of  Massachusetts;  ques- 
tions of  race,  such  as  parted  the 
Huguenot  of  Carolina  from  the 
Dutchman  of  New  York,  from  the 
Irishman  of  the  Alleghanies  and  the 
Englishman  of  all  these  provinces, — 
all  such  questions,  out  of  which  wars 


might  have  been  easily  made  under 
Philistine  reigns,  faded  into  thin  air, 
so  that  the  people  of  America  do  not 
even  know  how  much  they  have 
gained  by  the  Permanent  Tribunal. 

We  had  in  New  England,  within 
half  a  century,  a  boundary  question 
between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  out  of  which  a  first-rate  war 
could  have  been  made  had  Massachu- 
setts been  named  Prussia  and  Rhode 
Island  been  named  Austria.  German 
states  have  gone .  to  war  again  and 
again  on  less  difficult  questions  than 
that  which  should  determine  what 
were  the  head  waters  of  the  Charles 
River.  Missouri  and  Iowa  had  a 
similar  question  at  issue, — a  question 
which  was  so  dainty  and  close  that 
the  armed  militia  of  each  state  was 
called  out,  that  it  might  be  settled  by 
a  resort  to  arms.  So  it  would  have 
been  settled  but  that  there  was  a 
Supreme  Tribunal  which  adjudicated 
in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Question  after  question — 
of  more  importance  or  of  less  impor- 
tance makes  no  difference — has  been 
decided  in  this  way  by  this  Supreme 
Tribunal,  so  that  now  the  average 
American  does  not  know  how  slight 
have  been  the  causes  which  have  pre- 
cipitated war  in  states  which  had  no 
such  tribunal  to  which  to  refer  their 
questions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
people  who  know  anything  about  it 
say  that  the  United  States  herself  is 
the  greatest  peace  society.  And 
when  the  statesman  of  intelligence 
and  foresight  speaks  of  such  an 
arrangement  in  the  future,  he  speaks 
with  the  recollection  of  what  has  been 
in  the  past. 

In  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
since  the  Supreme  Court  first  met,  it 
has  decided  case  upon  case,  some- 
times more  than  one  at  the  same  time, 
in  such  controversies  between  states. 
For  the  Supreme  Court  exists:  these 
states  have  promised  to  bring  their 
quarrels  before  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  decides,  and 
these  states  yield.  It  does  not 
require  a  policeman's  baton  ;  it  does 
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not  require  the  flash  of  a  musket. 
Forty-six  states  yield  to  the  decision. 
There  was  one  terrible  exception,  in 
the  Civil  War ;  but-  that  exception 
came  from  the  miserable  failure  in  the 
beginning,  by  which  the  class  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  slavery  was  practi- 
cally excluded  from  the  decision  of 
the  great  tribunal. 

With  such  inspirations  from  his- 
tory, one  may  say  with  such  prece- 
dents for  action,  the  world  to-day  is 
called  upon  to  create  a  Permanent 
Tribunal,  not  simply  for  North  Amer- 
ica, not,  as  Mr.  Blaine  hoped,  for 
North  and  South  America,  but  for  all 
that  part  of  the  world  which  calls  it- 
self civilized.  This  means,  under  the 
law  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  gave  to 
the  world,  the  part,  of  tlie  world  which 
is  called  by  his  name,  the  states  of 
Christendom.  It  will  be  their  busi- 
ness, in  the  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore us, — let  us  hope  in  less  time, — 
to  create  the  Permanent  Tribunal  of 
the  united  kingdoms,  empires  and  re- 
publics of  the  world,  which  shall 
agree  upon  this  one  thing,  though 
they  disagree  upon  all  others.  They 
shall  agree  that  there  shall  exist  one 
tribunal,  before  which  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  questions  of  these  states 
should  be  brought  for  adjudication. 

As  to  detail,  it  is  probable  that  two 
or  three  of  the  powers  will  first  agree 
on  such  a  tribunal.  That  tribunal 
will  exist.  Its  decisions  shall  be  so 
calm  and  clear  that  the  powers  which 
have  created  it  will  be  willing  to  sub- 
mit more  and.  more  cases  for  its 
•inquiry  and  solution.  Then  some 
fourth  power  will  propose  to  join  this 
league,  and  a  fifth  and  a  sixth,  till  the 
great  powers  and  the  smaller  powers 
.are  at  one, — not  in  government,  not 
in  religion,  not  in  taking  the  same 
view  of  education,  of  health,  or  even 
of  personal  duty,  but  in  the  determi- 
1  lion  that  questions  of  controversy 
shall  be  left  to  one  tribunal  to  decide 
them,  according  to  the  principles,  not 
hard  to  find,  of  international  law. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  Christmas 
time  which  marks  the  conclusion  of  a 


year  in  which  this  policy  of  a  central 
board  of  jurisprudence  has  received 
magnificent  accessions.  The  Em- 
peror Nicholas  of  Russia  has  distin- 
guished himself,  among  all  the  sov- 
ereigns of  our  time,  among  all  sov- 
ereigns since  Henry  IV,  by  pledging 
himself  to  the  Great  Design.  Read 
his  magnificent  manifesto.  It  should 
be  printed  in  the  calendars  of  the 
new-born  year.  It  should  be  pasted 
as  a  broadside  on  the  walls  of  tem- 
ples and  courts  and  arsenals.  The 
words  of  it  should  be  remembered  by 
all  children  in  the  schools,  as  they  re- 
member the  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Here  is  a  monu- 
ment which  may  be  made  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  the  world's  course  on  its 
new  career: 

"This  conference  of  the  nations  would 
be,  by  the  help  of  God,  a  happy  presage  of 
the  century  which  is  about  to  open.  It 
will  bring  together  in  one  focus  the  efforts 
of  all  the  states  which  are  sincerely  seek- 
ing to  make  the  great  conception  of  uni- 
versal peace  triumph  over  the  elements  of 
trouble  and  discord.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  cement  an  agreement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  right,  on  which  are 
to  be  built  the  security  of  states  and  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples.  It  cements  such 
an  agreement  in  a  corporate  consecra- 
tion." 

One  is  sorry  to  see  and  to  hear  cap- 
tious criticisms  on  the  Czar's  pro- 
posal. All  the  same,  in  the  face  of 
captious  criticism,  the  great  powers 
will  have  to  assent  to  the  proposal. 
This  conference  must  be  held.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  lead  to  some  partial 
disarmament.  But  whether  it  do  or 
not,  that  is  of  the  less  importance. 
Our  prayer  is  for  peace  on  earth ;  our 
policy  and  plan,  therefore,  must  be 
for  the  physical  establishment  of  the 
tribunal,  whose  dignity  and  wisdom, 
whose  honor  and  loyalty  to  truth, 
shall  make  it  possible  to  decide  upon 
questions  without  reference  to  the  ac- 
cidents of  war. 

Whatever  the  conference  may  do 
about  present  armaments,  it  can  cer- 
tainly determine  on  a  tribunal  whose 
dignity  and  prestige  and  power  shall 
make    such    armaments    unnecessary. 
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Given  that  provision,  given  such  a 
solution  of  angry  discussion,  and  we 
shall  not  need  to  count  armies  by 
millions  of  muskets,  or  to  be  doubling 
the  size  of  fleets,  or  to  be  inventing 
new  engines  of  destruction.  Armies 
will  fade  away.  They  will  be  needed 
at  first  as  precaution,  as  men  kept 
candles  in  the  house  after  gas  was 
invented,  as  they  keep  the  gas  pipes 
while  they  are  still  afraid  of  the  elec- 
tric current.  But  the  precautions  will 
grow  less  and  less,  fewer  and  fewer. 

The  new  tribunal  will  exist.  One 
or  two  statesmen  from  America,  men 
of  the  first  dignity  in  the  republic, 
with  such  honors  conferred  upon 
them  as  shall  give  them  distinction 
among  all  other  servants  of  the  state, 
— these  will  meet  one  or  two  men 
from  England,  crowned  with  honors 
such  as  England  knows  how  to  give, 
and  one  or  two,  perhaps,  from  France. 
They  will  add  to  themselves,  as  what 
the  old  courts  called  "assessors,"  two 
of  the  leading  lights  of  international 
law  from  Switzerland,  from  Italy, 
from  Belgium,  or  where  you  please, 
so  only  they  be  men  whose  character 
and  learning  and  honor  are  known  of 
all  men.  And  this  tribunal  will  exist. 
There  will  be  no  corporal's  guard  and 
no  regiment  of  soldiers  at  its  doors ; 
but  it  will  exist.  No  one  will  be  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  case  of  difficulty 
before  it ;  but  it  will  exist. 

The  plan  here  blocked  out  is  sub- 
stantially the  plan  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association,  a  body  of  men 
who  do  not  swing  upon  rainbows, 
who  do  not  dream  dreams,  who  do 
not  attempt  impossibilities.  In  the 
language  of  one  of  these  men,  the  tri- 
bunal will  na;l  up  its  shingle,  and  on 
the  shingle  will  be  the  words:  "Inter- 
national justice  administered  here." 

Ultimately,  as  one  puts  his  foot 
upon  ice  of  which  he  is  not  sure,  the 
rulers  of  two  of  these  nations  will  sub- 
mit to  it  some  case  of  which  their 
diplomatists  are  sick  and  weary. 
Was  the  St.  Luke  River  once  called 
St.  Mark's,  or  ought  it  not  be  called 
St.  Matthew's?     Nobody  has  seen  the 


river  for  three  centuries,  but  there  are 
books  somewhere,  and  maps  some- 
where else,  which  will  tell  what  it  was 
and  where  it  is,  and  on  truth  in  such 
matters  depends  a  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers.  They 
will  submit  the  case  to  the  tribunal. 
The  tribunal  will  have  power  to  call 
for  testimony,  to  consult  experts,  to 
refer  inquiries  to  masters,  and  it  will 
make  its  decision, — and  that  decision 
will  command  the  respect  of  the 
world. 

Or  it  may  be  that  pathetic  ques- 
tion whether  the  woman  of  1950  shall 
wear  a  sealskin  jacket  or  no,  involv- 
ing that  other  question  whether  every 
mother  of  these  half-reasoning  seals 
shall  be  murdered,  and  every  baby 
born  to  her  shall  be  starved,  to  satis- 
fy Philistine  greed.  It  is  a  question 
to  be  determined  by  fact,  by  science, 
by  testimony ;  a  question  in  which  all 
nations  have  the  same  interest,  and 
which  the  great  tribunal  shall  decide. 
After  the  experience  of  a  few  such  de- 
cisions, the  world  of  common  sense 
will  no  more  go  back  to  what  is  called 
the  arbitrament  of  arms  than  the 
world  of  common  sense  now  goes 
back  to  armor  or  to  chivalry.  Ques- 
tions of  commerce,  questions  of  pa- 
tent rights,  questions  of  new  discovery 
in  literature,  in  history,  in  the  fine 
arts,  are  now  determined  without  any 
flinging  down  of  the  gauntlet  upon 
the  floor.  And  as  the  Prince  of  Peace 
takes  one  more  majestic  step  in  his 
career,  the  other  questions,  not  larger 
nor  more  difficult,  which  are  now  sub- 
mitted to  war  will  be  submitted  to  the 
great  tribunal  which  in  the  twentieth 
century  He  will  call. 

The  truth  is  that  commerce  and  in- 
vention and  discovery  have  made  the 
world  so  small  that  the  old  rivalries 
are  impossible.  The  frivolous  and 
fussy  Diplomacy  of  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  of  the  congresses  of  Ger- 
man states,  of  the  ambassadors  and 
foreign  ministers  of  to-day,  is  even 
absurd  in  the  presence  of  the  habits  of 
modern  commerce.  The  world  which 
is  used  to  seeing  American  flour  or 
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iron  or  fleets  laden  with  people  sent 
hither  and  thither  by  messages  which 
will  go  half  round  the  globe  in  half 
an  hour  ridicules  the  slow  processes 
of  ancient  diplomacy.  It  was  thus 
that,  when  the  mercantile  world  heard 
that  the  diplomatists  were  proposing 
to  make  war  between  England  and 
America  over  the  Venezuela  question 
which  had  been  dragging  along  for 
two  or  three  centuries,  the  world  of 
modern  life  roused  up  and  opened  its 
mouth  and  said,  "There  shall  be  no 
fighting."  The  world  of  diplomacy 
heard  and  obeyed. 

The  young  emperor  of  Russia  has 


made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the 
modern  world.  "The  principles  of 
equity  and  right  shall  be  conse- 
crated." The  world  wanted  to  have 
this  said ;  and  now  it  has  been  said  by 
one  having  authority.  The  six  great 
powers  will  join  with  him  in  such  con- 
secration. The  lesser  powers  have 
more  at  stake  than  the  six  great  pow- 
ers. The  strong  and  the  weak  shall 
unite  in  the  great  procession  of  tri- 
umph by  which  the  gates  of  peace  are 
to  be  closed  forever.  And  the  young- 
est of  emperors  shall  teach  them. 
"Out  of  the  mouth  of  Czars  Thou 
hast  perfected  praise." 
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By   Camille   TJiurwanger. 


A  GENIUS  among  modern  sculp- 
tors was  J.  B.  Carpeaux.  He 
left  behind  him,  in  spite  of  the 
brevity  of  his  career,  works  which  will 
gain  for  him  the  universal  admiration 
of  posterity.  No  one  else  has  been 
able  as  he  has  been,  by  displacing  a 
muscle,  by  draping  a  fold,  by  bring- 
ing a  sinew  into  relief,  to  give  to  the 
cold,  hard  marble  the  appearance  of 
life  and  movement. 

Born  at  Valenciennes  in  1826 
in  humble  circumstances,  Carpeaux 
showed  from  his  earliest  years  a  won- 
derful gift  for  sculpture.  When  aged 
sixteen,  he  came  to  Paris  and  began 
his  studies,  into  which  he  put  all  his 
soul.  Less  than  two  years  later,  by 
the  help  of  Mr. 
Beauvais,  then 
councillor  at 
Valenciennes, 
Carpeaux's  na- 
tive city 
granted  him  a 
small  year- 
ly allowance 
which  permit- 
ted him  to 
continue  his 
studies.  Sev- 
eral years 
passed  in  hard 
labor  and 
struggles,  dur- 
ing which 
there  grew  in 
him  a  dee]) 
feeling  of  ad- 
miration for 
the  old    Italian 

masters  ;     and  From  a  sketch  ''>'  him 

thenceforth     his     dream     was    to 
Rome   and    study    there    face   to 
with    his   ideals.      With    this   in   v 
lie     competed     for     and     gained 

s86 


self. 
.  &  ' 

face 
lew, 

the 


"Grand  Prix  de  Rome,"  when  he 
was  twenty-six  years  old.  The  sub- 
ject which  the  Academie  Francaise 
had  selected  for  the  competition 
was  "Hector's  Farewell  to  his  son 
Astyanax,"  from  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Iliad.  Instead  of  expressing  the 
sentiment  by  superabundant  gesture 
of  hands  raised  to  heaven  and  the 
rest,  as  almost  all  his  competitors  had 
done,  he  represented  Hector  as  press- 
ing his  child  to  his  heart  while  rais- 
ing his  eyes  to  heaven  to  invoke  Jupi- 
ter. The  movement  is  temperate  and 
calm,  the  gesture  noble  and  beautiful. 
This  group  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 

Shortly  after,  Carpeaux  was  in  the 
Eternal  City, 
where  he  con- 
ceived an  en- 
thusiastic ad- 
miration for 
Michael  An- 
gelo's  works, 
to  which  he  re- 
mained faith- 
ful all  his  life. 
While  in  Italy, 
he  did  not  pro- 
d  u  c  e  m  a  n  y 
works,  apply- 
ing himself 
more  to  con- 
templation 
and  admira- 
tion of  old 
masterpieces 
than  to  pro- 
duction, finish- 
i  n  g  so  f  e  w 
pieces  that  Mr. 
Schvietz,  then  director  of  the  Aca- 
demie in  Rome,  made  unfavorable 
reports  of  the  young  sculptor, 
upon     as 


A1X. 


who      was     looked 


lazv. 


THE   UGOLINO    GROUP. 
After  the  bronze  in  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries,  Paris 
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After  several  reprimands  from  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  Carpeaux  sent 
a  "Fisherboy,"  which  proved  that  its 
author  had  certainly  not  entirely  wasted 
his  time.  These  few  years  passed  in 
Italy  were  devoted  to  observation  and 
study ;  and  they  were  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  artistic  country  that  he 
developed  his  enthusiastic  love  for  the 
ideal.  Fie  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1874: 
"I  used  to  run  through  the  streets  of 
the  Eternal  City,  with  my  crayon  in 
hand,  sketching  quickly  and  under 
the  eyes  of  my  friends  all  kinds  of 
things.  They  did  not  understand 
how  I  could  see  in  nature  such  noble, 
tender  and  characteristic  subjects.  I 
used  to  endeavor  to  explain  to  them 
the  art  of  seeing,  but  few  of  them 
could  understand.  It  was  because 
they  understood  nothing  but  the 
study  of  plastic  beauty  in  nature;  they 
did  not  comprehend  the  enthusiasm 
that  electrifies  and  inspires  the  artist, 
which  enables  him  to  find  sublime  ex- 
pressions, and  lilts  him  up  to  a  higher 
level  than  that  of  our  daily  life.     This 


is  what  I  call  the  second  sight  of  the 
artist." 
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The  fourth  year  which  Carpeaux 
spent  at  the  Villa  Medicis  was  devoted 
to  a  large  and  important  work,  a 
group  representing  Ugolino  and  his 
four  sons.  However  natural  it  may 
now  seem  that  an  artist  should  repre- 
sent in  sculpture  a  group  of  so  many 
figures,  and  especially  of  such  a  char- 
acter, expressing  hunger,  agony  and 
despair,  it  was  at  that  time  a  challenge 
to  tradition  and  convention.  No  one 
then  imagined  sculpture  taking  such 


No  one  was  ever 
better  fitted  to  realize  in  sculpture  the 
terrible  episode  of  the  Divine  Come- 
dy. Any  one  who  cares  to  examine 
the  books  of  sketches,  presented  to 
the  Louvre  by  Prince  Stirbey.  can 
judge  to  what  extent  Carpeaux  was 
possessed  by  his  subject.  Ugolino's 
head  recalls  the  work  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Both  the  cramped  attitude  and 
the  modelling  of  the  figure  are  in  per- 
fect conformitv  with  the  characteriza- 


THE   TRIUMPH    OF    FLORA. 


a  subject,  which  painting  alone  had 
ever  dared  treat.  But  Carpeaux  was 
not  a  man  to  be  handicapped  by  con- 
ventionalism ;  and  after  a  desperate 
fight  with  the  director  of  the  academy 
in  Rome,  he  gave  the  world  a  group 
that  made  him  forever  famous.  The 
power  with  which  he  had  expressed 
life,  palpitating,  shuddering  life,  with 
its  anguish  and  its  pain,  was  a  revela- 
tion, and  gave  him  rank  among-  the 


tion  of  Dante's  poem.  The  represen- 
tation may  be  called  Dantesque, 
showing  such  strength  and  play  of 
muscles  as  Barye  used  to  put  into  the 
anger  of  an  enraged  tiger  or  the  hun- 
gry yelling  of  a  jaguar.  The  bronze 
of  this  group  can  be  seen  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries  in  Paris. 

The  son  of  a  humble  workman, 
Carpeaux  did  not  possess  the  man- 
ners and  style  of  society  people;  but 
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being  received  in  the  aristocratic  cir- 
cles and  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  III 
soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  he 
showed  innate  refinement,  and  was 
not  out  of  place  anywhere,  in  spite  of 
some  eccentricities,  which  were  exag- 
gerated and  turned  to  account  by  his 
enemies  and  unsuccessful  rivals,  who 
accused 
h  i  m  of 
coarseness. 
Carpeau  x 
was  short 
in  stature 
and  rather 
small.  "He 
is  always 
brimmi  n  g 
over  with 
passions  to 
aesth'eti- 
cism,"  says 
Edmond  de 
Goncourt 
in  his  jour- 
nal ;  "his 
nature  is 
nervous, 
subject  to 
emotions  of 
sudden  an- 
ger or  ex- 
altation ;  an 
incomplete, 
baffling  na- 
ture, always 
on  the  go, 
his  muscles 
constantly 
moving  and 
his  eyes  ap- 
pearing like 
those  of  an 
a  n  g  r  y  1  a  - 
borer.     The 

"■    T    Q  ()     I  LA   DANSE — FACADE  OF  TM 

g  e  n  i  it  s      is 

imprisoned  in  the  outer  semblance  of 
a  commonplace  quarryman,  whose 
intelligent  head  expresses  very  un- 
common firmness  and  a  fantastic  tem- 
per. The  life  oi  an  artist  as  anxious 
as  he  was  for  glory  and  renown,  and 
whose  imagination  was  so  much  more 


developed  than  his  reason,  would 
necessarily  be  unusually  exposed  to 
suffering  and  vexation." 

A  short  time  after  his  return  to 
France,  Carpeaux  was  presented  by 
Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke,  at  the  Tuil- 
eries,  where  he  was  graciously  re- 
ceived   by    the    Emperor,    who    soon 

s  h  o  wed 
not  only  a 
deep  inter- 
est in  his 
work,  but 
real  friend- 
ship for  the 
sculptor, 
who  was  or- 
d  e  r  e  d  to 
make  a  bust 
and  statue 
of  the  Prince 
I  m  p  e  rial, 
which  were 
executed  in 
an  impro- 
vised studio 
in  the  large 
greenhouse 
at  the  Tuil- 
eries.  Not 
only  social 
but  finan- 
cial success 
was     com- 


ing, 
many 
ders 

The 
quise 


tor 

or- 

came. 

Mar- 

de   la 


RA  HOUSE,  I  'A  I 


V  a  1  e  1 1  e  , 

Duchess  de 
M  ouchy, 
Princess 
Math  ilde 
and  other 
d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
g  u  i  s  h  e  d 
from  him ; 
disposed     to 


people     ordered     busts 

and     if    he    had     been 

produce  rapid  "commercial"  work,  he 

might    soon    have    made    a    fortune. 

But    love    for   his   art   was   too   great 

to   allow    him    to   indulge   himself   in 

money-makinsr.     The  busts  which  he 
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did  execute  were  marvellous  in  their 
life  and  expression.  He  left  about 
thirty,  most  of  which  are  master- 
pieces. Three  remarkable  ones  be- 
long to  the  Louvre:  a  bronze  of  Beau- 
vais  the  Valenciennes  councillor,  one 
of  the  painter  Giraud,  and  the  origi- 
nal plaster  cast  of  Mile.  Fiore,  the 
celebrated  opera  dancer ;  but  his  two 
finest  busts  are  those  of  the  painter 
Gerome  (1872)  and  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  (1875).  These  are  marvels, 
which  no  one  can  forget ;  they  give 
the  most  emphatic  proof  of  their 
author's  vigorous,  supple  and  caress- 
ing handling. 

Carpeaux's  greatest  fame,  however, 
was  to  come  to  him  through  decora- 
tive sculpture.  Shortly  after  his  pres- 
entation at  court,  the  Emperor  com- 
missioned him  to  make  a  figure  for 
the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  and  the 
whole  monumental  decoration  of  the 
facade  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries.  That  the 
sculptor's  work  might  show  to  the 
best  advantage,  however,  would  have 
required  an  architecture  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  as  his  sculpture.    The 


principal  group,  surmounting  the  pedi- 
ment, represents  imperial  France,  bear- 
ing light  into  the  world  and  protecting 


A  I  EXANDRE 
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Agriculture  and  the  Sciences.  This 
was  certainly  not  the  kind  of  subject 
to  inspire  our  artist,  and  some  critics 
feel  that  this  work  does  not  at  all  do 
justice  to  his  talent.  He  does  not 
seem  as  yet  to  be  entirely  himself. 
Parts  of  the  work  belong"  to  the  re- 
ceived classic  style.  The  two  recum- 
bent male  figures  of  the  pediment  are 
certainly  inspired  by  Michael  Angelo, 
with  the  spirit  of  whose  work  Car- 
peaux  was  impregnated  at  this  time. 
In  spite  of  all,  however,  the  rendering- 
was  animated  and  striking.  The  por- 
tion that  best  shows  Carpeaux's  gen- 
ius is  the  central  bas-relief,  represent- 
ing the  Triumph  of  Flora.  All  agreed 
in  admiration  of  this  creation,  so  over- 
flowing with  life.  The  wall  appears 
suddenly  to  recede,  forming  the 
mouth  of  a  cavern.  A  laughing 
nymph  is  seen  coming  out  of  the  cav- 
ern and  playing  with  some  robust, 
round-cheeked,  plump  little  urchins 
and  other  children.  The  whole  group 
is  of  a  beauty  that  surprises  and  de- 


S'll'liY    OF   A    HFAI)    FOi 


lights  the  observer.  Here  Carpeaux 
has  at  last  completely  freed  him- 
self. Neither  the  masters  he  ad- 
mires nor  those  who  directed  his 
studies  can  be  traced  in  his  crea- 
tion. This  is  what  made  Theophile 
Gautier  say: "He  was  not  created  to 
be  the  master  or  pupil  of  any  man." 
The  startling  success  of  his  work 
on  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  proved  to 
Carpeaux  what  was  his  own  proper 
mode  of  expression.  What  he  un- 
dertakes to  do  from  this  time  on  is 
to  knead  flesh  out  of  bronze  or 
marble,  to  arrest  and  perpetuate 
even  the  most  fugitive  movements, 
to  acquire  the  most  extreme  free- 
dom of  workmanship,  the  freest 
mastery  of  his  tools,  and  facility  of 
practice.  Thanks  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor,  both  orders  and 
honors  came  to  him  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, lie  was  made  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was 
launched  upon  a  successful  artistic 
career.  I  lis  growing  success  enabled 
him  to  earn  much  money;  but  he 
had  no  notion  of  how  to  take  care  of 
it  and  put  by  for  a  rainy  day;  itwent 
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faster  than  it  came.  He  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  Wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  he  would  take  a  little 
sketch-book  from  his  pocket,  and 
note  down  in  it  the  faces  and  gestures 
of  people  who  passed  before  him.  In 
drawing-rooms,  as  in  cafes,  at  court, 
or  in  the  street,  he  sketched  everyone. 
He  had  the 
awkward  habit 
of  taking  out 
his  album  in 
a  draw  ing- 
room  full  of 
people,  placing 
himself  as  if  he 
were  hiding, 
while  everyone 
must  see  him, 
and  sketching 
portraits  and 
s  i  lhouettes, 
frowning  the 
while  in  a 
most  exagger- 
ated and  dra- 
matic way. 
Friends 
laughed  at  him 
and  forgave 
this  weakness, 
for  he  was 
much  beloved. 
By  pupils  and 
workman  he 
was  almost 
worshiped; 
his  free  and 
easy  way,  his 
b  o  11  h  o  in  i  e 
and  his  kind 
heart  made  de- 
voted friends 
of  all  around 
him.  He  was 
always  scrib- 
bling and  sketching.  If  he  had 
no  note-book  or  scrap  of  paper  at 
hand,  his  thoughts  were  put  down  on 
the  wall.  He  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
dergoing treatment  at  a  hydropathic 
establishment,  and  had  to  wait  his 
turn  at  the  baths.  Armed  with  a  pen- 
cil, he  several  times  amused  himself 


the  establishment  was  bright  enoug 


THE    FOUR    QUARTERS    OF   THE    WORLD. 
From  the  Fountain  in  the  Luxembourg  Garden 


by  making  sketches  on  the  walls, 
which  were  of  marble  and  painted. 
By  a  touch  here  and  there,  he  would 
convert  the  painted  marks  into  fan- 
tastic, grotesque  heads  or  figures,  all 
bearing  the  unmistakable  imprint  of 
his   masterly  hand.      The  director  of 

h 
to  have  these 
vagaries  of  a 
genius  framed ; 
and  they  still 
remain  among 
the  curiosities 
of  the  house. 
The  countless 
sketches  which 
he  left  are  now 
almost  like 
historic  docu- 
ments ;  for,  be- 
ing a  constant 
guest  at  Com- 
piegne  and  at 
the  Tuileries, 
he  was  able  to 
catch  from  life 
and  fix  all  the 
daily  expres- 
sions, not  only 
of  the  imperial 
family,  but  of 
all  the  celebri- 
ties who  were 
received  at 
court  during 
the  later  years 
of  Napoleon 
Ill's  reign. 

One  anec- 
dote told  of 
Carpeaux 
shows  the 
good-natured 
fun  that  char- 
acterized him. 
( )ne  evening  at  the  Tuileries  the  Em- 
peror met  him,  took  him  aside,  and 
talked  for  some  time  with  him.  This 
caused  some  excitement  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, alike  among  the  friends 
and  the  enemies  of  the  sculptor. 
There  were  sly  looks  and  whispered 
words ;    and    when    at    last    the    Em- 
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peror  left  him,  he  was  assailed  with  ques- 
tions on  every  side.  "What  did  the  Em- 
peror want?"  "What  did  His  Majesty  say 
to  you?"    "What  commissions  has  he  given 


you 


"What  did  the  Emperor  want?"  re- 


peated the  sculptor,  having  the  attention  of 
every  ear.  "Well,  he  wanted  to  borrow 
money  of  me!"  The  Emperor,  to  whom 
this  was  repeated,  was  more  amused  than 
anybody  else. 

A  grave  mistake  that  is  frequently  made 
by  the  French  government,  in  connection 
with  decorating  buildings,  is  in  almost 
always  intrusting  the  sculpture  to  several 
artists.  Instead  of  commissioning  one  man 
to  execute  the  four  great  groups  wanted 
for  the  facade  of 
the  Paris  Opera 
House,  which 
would  have  se- 
cured a  harmo- 
nious effect  and 
one  kind  of  art, 
the  govern- 
ment, through 
Gamier,  called 
upon  four  dif- 
ferent sculptors, 
these 


Among 


laughing  BUY, 
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was  Carpeaux.  They 
ought  to  have  known 
that  the  ungovernable 
fire  of  the  man  would 
burst  forth  in  protes- 
tation against  such 
methods.  The  three 
other  talented  men 
represented  the  tradi- 
tional classical  sculp- 
ture. Carpeaux  recog- 
nized only  one  "old 
master," —  Michael 
Angelo.  Just  as 
Rude's  group  on  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  dwarfs 
everything  around  it  by  comparison,  so  Car- 
peaux's  group  of  "La  Danse"  absorbs  all  the 
sculptural  interest  of  the  facade  of  the  Opera 
House.  Everything  else  seems  lifeless  beside 
this  composition,  so  full  of  life  and  audacious 
movement.  Here  is  seen  again  the  inspiration, 
this  time  freed  from  all  trammels  of  his  mas- 
ter, Rude,  for  whom  he  had  all  his  life  felt  so 
profound  an  admiration  that  even  when  he 
reached  the  highest  point  of  his  career  he 
never  failed  to  go  frequently,  as  if  on  a  pil- 
grimage,   to    contemplate    the    Arc    de    Tri- 
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omphe ;  he  never  passed  before 
this  chef  d'oeuvre  of  his  master  without 
lifting  his  hat. 

It  is  no  fault  of  Carpeaux's  if  his 
group  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the 
other  three.  If  he  had  been  directed 
to  execute  all  four,  the  effect  of  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  facade  of 
the  Opera  House  would  have  been 
more  inter- 
esting and 
c  o  mplete. 
In  this 
group  of 
dancing  fig- 
ures we  find 
a  g  ain  all 
the  sculp- 
turesque 
qualities  of 
the  Flora, 
and  in  addi- 
t  i  o  n  the 
rhythm  o  f 
the  moving 
bodies.  But 
in  order  to 
judge  fully 
of  its  beauty, 
one  should 
see  the  plas- 
ter  model 
now  at  the 
Louvre. 

In  his 
history  of 
Le  Nouvel 
Opera 
Charles 
Gamier,  the 
architect  of 
this  fine 
building, 
tells  us  the 
whole  story 

of  "La  Danse."  It  seems  that  the 
planning  and  execution  of  this  group 
proved  a  long  struggle  between  the 
architect  and  the  sculptor, — the  latter 
struggling  to  give  play  to  his  fiery 
imagination ;  the  former,  to  restrain 
its  author  in  the  limited  space  allotted 
to  the  group.  The  silhouette  sketch 
had   been    accepted   with    enthusiasm 


DAPHNIS    AND    CHLOE 


by  the  architect ;  but  Carpeaux  was  so 
much  carried  away  with  his  work  that 
he  seemed  to  see  nothing  but  his 
dancers,  without  the  least  reference  to 
the  building, — and  in  his  ardor  he  was 
adding  nearly  one  figure  every  day  to 
the  group.  In  spite  of  his  great  ad- 
miration for  Carpeaux's  genius,  Gar- 
nier  used  all  his  energy  to  make  him 

submit  to 
the  require- 
ment of  the 
building 
and  take 
away  some 
of  the  fig- 
ures. But 
he  could 
not  help  be- 
ing capti- 
vated by  the 
b  e  a  u  t  y  of 
Carpeaux's 
work ;  and 
he  says  he 
had  made 
up  his  mind 
to  allow  a 
little  dis- 
proportion 
in  the  front 
decora  tion 
of  the  Op- 
era House 
rather  than 
deprive  the 
w o  r 1 d  of 
such  a  mas- 
terpiece. 

I  n  the 
m o  n  t  h  of 
June,  1869, 
the  Emper- 
or's prize 
of  100,000 
francs,  given  only  once,  was  to  be 
awarded  at  the  Salon.  Carpeaux,  who 
had  nearly  completed  his  work,  hoped 
to  obtain  it,  and  hastened  his  labors 
for  the  purpose,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
evident, from  the  very  character  of  the 
group,  that  it  would  be  violently  dis- 
cussed, and  that  the  jury  chosen  to 
award  this  prize  would  never  under- 
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take  to  place  in  the  front  rank  a  work 
still  to  a  great  extent  unappreciated 
and  which,  despite  its  brilliant  quali- 
ties, would  surely  be  unfavorably  crit- 
icised. 

Carpeaux's  group  had  cost  him 
very  dear.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
make  an  enormous  outlay  for  the 
services  of  marble-cutters  and  work- 
men ;  what  any  other  sculptor  would 
have  paid  15,000  francs  for,  cost  him 
double 
that.  The 
group,  so 
full  of 
movement, 
was  deeply 
u  n  d  e  r  c  u  t 
and  offered 
extreme 
difficulty 
in  point- 
ing. The 
work  went 
forward 
slowly,  al- 
though 
Carpeaux 
was  always 
in  the 
m  i  d  s t  of 
the  work- 
men, work- 
ing him- 
self with 
chisel  and 
compasses. 
When  all 
was  done, 
the  group 
cost  him 
more   than  mater 

he  received 

for  it  ;  and  when  it  was  finished  he 
found  himself  a  poor  man,  almost  lit- 
erally in  want.  The  price  for  the 
group  might  have  been  enough  for 
another  sculptor;  but  Carpeaux  fre- 
quently destroyed  in  an  hour  the 
labor  of  weeks,  wishing  to  put  into 
execution  the  results  of  a  nobler  and 
loftier  inspiration. 

His  poverty  is  much  to  be  deplored, 
for  it  was  the  cause  of  his  haste  in  un- 


veiling his  group  before  he  had  fully 
completed  modelling  the  figures, 
which  are  therefore  finer  in  the  origi- 
nal plaster  model  than  in  the  marble. 
When  the  unveiling  took  place,  the 
most  violent  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  work.  For  the  first  time  a  sculp- 
tor had  freed  himself  entirely  from  the 
trammels  of  the  antique,  from  all 
classical  and  academic  traditions. 
Here  was  a  man  who  had  dared,  in 

order  to 
represent 
d  a  n  c  i  n  g , 
to  carve 
real  wom- 
en dancing 
around  the 
inspiring 
genius,  to 
show  them 
in  the  full 
r  u  sh  o  f 
movement, 
palpitating 
with  life 
and  ener- 
gy. He  was 
blamed  for 
the  mate- 
rialism of 
his  work, 
for  its  want 
of  what 
was  the  n 
called 
ide  alism. 
and  was 
really  con- 
ventional- 
ism. The 
lorosa.  artist     was 

d  enounced 
as  encouraging  depravity ;  he  came 
near  being  publicly  tried.  "These 
women,"  it  was  said,  "are  vulgar, 
trivial,  repulsive."  Carpeaux  was 
in  the  right.  lie  had  produced 
from  the  marble  real,  lifelike,  flesh- 
and-blood  women.  He  had  en- 
dowed his  group  with  movement, 
with  passion,  with  life.  His  work 
was  a  masterpiece  of  naturalism, 
offensive  only  to  conventional  ideas. 
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NEGRESS    IN    SLAVERY. 

No    one    had    hitherto    objected    to 
nude    human    figures    in    sculpture ; 


but  never  before  had  these  suggest; 


real  life 

were  so  perfectly 
looker-on  felt  as  if 
at  real  persons. 
Letters  came  by 
hundreds,  ad- 
dressed to  the 
court,  the  Minis- 
try of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Senate  and 
the  architect, 
c  o  n  d  e  m  ning, 
scoffing  at  the 
work,  and  de- 
manding its  re- 
removal  from  the 
fagade  of  the  Na- 
tional Opera 
House.  At  length 
these  letters, 
coming  from  all 
directions,  pro- 
duced their  effect, 
and  the  Emperor 
and      Vaillant, 


The  figures  moved  so  truly, 
the 


alive,     that 

he   were    gazing 


the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  decided 
upon  the  removal  of  the  group.  Few 
were  the  voices  that  arose  to  defend 
Carpeaux  and  his  genius.  The  friends 
he  had,  including  the  Emperor,  were 
timid  before  the  outpouring  of  public 
wrath,  with  which  the  whole  press  of 
the  country  apparently  sympathized. 
Gamier,  however,  did  all  he  possibly 
could  to  prevent  the  decree  of  removal 
from  being  carried  into  execution ;  he 
thus  gained  time,  and  later  on,  events 
helping,  the  decision  was  reversed. 
Meanwhile,  when  the  storm  was  at 
its  height,  an  act  of  vandalism  aiming 
at  the  destruction  of  the  group  was 
the  means  of  changing  for  a  time  the 
current  oi  feeling.  During  the  night 
some  unknown  person  threw  a  bottle 
of  ink  over  it,  staining  the  whole 
group  and  to  all  appearance  endan- 
gering its  existence  as  a  work  of  art. 
A  sudden  reaction  took  place,  and  the 
public,  seeing  only  that  a  great 
artistic  production  was  threatened 
with  disgrace,  joined  in  the  cry: 
"Punish  the  guilty  person  and  restore 
this  masterpiece!"  The  chemists  of 
France  and  some  from  other  coun- 
tries offered  their  services ;  and  after 
many  attempts  under  the  supervision 
of  Carpeaux  and   Gamier,   the  black 


DANTE   PASSING 
From  a  sketch  by  Carpeaux. 
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CARPEAUX'S   CHI 


'REN. 


Studies  by  Carpeaux. 


spots   disappeared.     The  vandal   was 
never  discovered. 

It  had  been  decided  that  the  group, 
"La  Danse,"  should  be  removed  and 
another  more  in  accord  with  tradition- 
al taste  put  in  its  place.  Gamier 
obtained  permission  that  Carpeaux 
should  be  trusted  again  with  the 
designing  of  the  proposed  group. 
He  also  insisted  on  having  the  first 
group  left  where  it  was  until  the  other 
should  be  ready  to  take  its  place. 
This  meant  a  respite  of  about  three 
years,  and  he  felt  certain  that  during 
this  interval  the  public  would  get 
used  to  the  sight  of  the  offending 
group.  Some  months  later  war  broke 
out ;  and  then  came  the  siege  and  the 
Commune.  All  work  at  the  Opera 
House  was  interrupted,  and  the 
group  was  temporarily  forgotten. 
Carpeaux  had  refused, in  his  wounded 
pride,  to  undertake  the  execution  of 
any  group  meant  to  replace  his 
dancers;  the  order  had  in  conse- 
quence been  given  to  another  sculp- 
tor, who  died  after  finishing  his 
model,  in  1870.  Tn  1872,  the  burn- 
ing of  the  old  Opera  House  caused 
the  work-  to  be  started  afresh,  and 
Oarpcaux's  dancers  were  still  dancing 


on  their  pedestal. 
The  year  1875 
came  without  the 
new  statue  being 
ready ;  but  Car- 
peaux  unfortu- 
nately died  dur- 
ing that  year. 
The  admiration 
due  to  his  great 
talents  was  now 
carried  to  excess, 
as  the  contrary 
sentiment  had 
been  before.  The 
sculptor,  thus 
early  removed 
from  the  practice 
of  his  art,  be- 
came one  of  the 
glories  of 
France,  and  his 
group  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  our  time.  The  group  became  a 
centre  of  attraction,  to  which  frequent 
pilgrimages  were  made,  and  wreaths, 
bouquets  and  verses  were  offered  in 
memory    of    the    deceased    sculptor. 
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No  one  would  have  dared  now  to 
speak  of  removing  the  group ;  the 
very  idea  would  have  been  counted 
sacrilegious. 

At     one     of     the     court     festivals, 
Carpeaux     was     presented     to     the 
daughter  of  the  Comte  de  Montfort. 
He  had  exchanged  only  a  few  words 
with  Mile.  Amelie  de  Montfort,  when 
he  suddenly  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
The  young  lady  had  heard  the  sculp- 
tor   spoken    of,    but    had    never    met 
h  i  m      be- 
fore,     and 
she    was 
bewildered 
by     this 
s  t  r  a  n  g  e 
declara- 
tion.   Two 
y   ears 
p  a  s  s  e  d 
w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
Mile,     de 
Montfort 
happening 
to      meet 
Carpeaux 
again, 
when   they 
met  in  the 
house     of 
General 
F  1  e  u  r  y  , 
where  both 
were  visit- 
ing.      The 
sculptor 
immedi- 
ately    ap- 
proach e  d 
the    young 
lady     and 

took  up  the  question  where  he  had  left 
it  two  years  before.  "This  time,"  says 
Mme.  Carpeaux,  "he  was  permitted  to 
pay  his  addresses.  The  originality  and 
the  power  of  his  genius  pleased  me, 
and,  although  he  was  twenty-one 
years  my  senior,  I  became  Mme.  Car- 
peaux." Three  children  were  the 
fruit  of  this  union  which  afterwards 
became  so  unhappy  for  both  parties. 
Separation  soon  followed  the  union, 
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leaving  two  broken  lives,  two  victims 
equally  to  be  pitied,  and  three  inno- 
cent children  called  upon  to  suffer  in 
consequence.  Genius,  especially  in 
art,  is  often  developed  at  the  expense 
of  some  domestic  virtues ;  it  will 
brook  no  division  and  accept  no 
half  share. 

Thanks  once  more  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  Emperor,  Carpeaux  re- 
ceived an  order  for  the  Luxembourg 
fountain.  Here,  as  usual,  the  sub- 
ject to  be 
treated,  as 
well  as  the 
mode  of 
interpreta- 
t  i  o  n  de- 
sired, was 
dictated  to 
him:  "The 
Four 
Quarters 
of  the 
World  Up- 
hold i  n  g 
the  Globe," 
said  the 
descrip- 
tive pro- 
g  r  a  m  m  e 
At  first 
Carpeaux 
growled  a 
good  deal, 
for  thepro- 
g  r  a  m  m  e 
impose  d 
on  hi  m 
seemed  un- 
inspiring. 
"I  really 
cannot  re- 
thousandth 
caryatides 
to  back  and 
turnine  to  a 
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peat  for  the  hundred 
time,"  said  he,  "four 
standing  stupidly  back 
holding  a  ball."  Then 
friend,  he  added:  "Don't  you  see  the 
kind  of  big  candlestick  that  this 
would  make?"  "I  am  not  afraid," 
was  the  answer.  "You  will  not  make 
any  ordinary  candlestick!" 

The    friend    was    right.     Carpeaux 
had  been  too  strongly  imbued  by  his 
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APOTHEOSIS    OF    CARPEAUX. 
From  the  Painting  by  Maignan,  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 


master,  Rude,  with  the  hatred  of  so- 
called  classic  grandeur  and  conven- 
tional majesty  of  motionless  expres- 
sion, ever  to  produce  an  ordinary 
group.  He  sought  for  truth  of  atti- 
tude, movement,  life ;  with  these  he 
could  animate  a  statue  till  the  bronze 
seemed  to  breathe, — and  he  found 
means  to  make  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  this 
subject.  "Positively  I  cannot  think 
of  anything,"  he  said ;  then,  getting 
up  suddenly,  he  tapped  his  forehead 
and  cried,  "Nevertheless,  it  turns!" 
Tt  was  Galileo's  saying,  remembered 
centuries  later,  that  inspired  him. 
He  had  the  magnificent  idea  of  repre- 
senting the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
as  giving  the  necessary  momentum  to 
the  earth  which  they  support,  by 
means  of  splendid  torso  movements, 
thus  causing  it  to  "turn"  in  very  truth. 
Four  nude  female  figures,  a  Chinese 
woman,  a  negro  woman,  a  Peruvian 
and  a  European,  turn  with  a  concen- 


tric movement  around  an  imaginary 
axis,  while  holding  aloft  in  their 
hands  the  slight  frame  of  a  sphere 
surrounded  by  an  annular  belt,  on 
which  are  sculptured  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  The  idea  was  daring  and 
picturesque.  L.  Gonze  says  of  it:  "In 
these  figures  are  shown  with  deep 
and  energetic  accentuation  the  special 
moral  characteristics  of  each  race  and 
the  outcome  of  a  marvellously  truth- 
ful observation.  The  European,  sure 
of  her  strength,  walks  erect  with  a 
firm  and  measured  step,  her  head 
raised,  her  eyes  turned  toward  the 
sidereal  space ;  it  is  as  if  she  alone 
bore  the  whole  weight  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  Indian  woman,  igno- 
rant and  behind  the  times,  rather  re- 
tards the  sphere  in  its  movement;  the 
Asiatic,  uncertain  and  fearful,  sub- 
mits to  it ;  the  African,  proud  and 
haughty,  with  a  look  that  questions 
futurity,  seems  to  hold  aloof." 
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When  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
broke  out,  public  works  of  an  artistic 
nature  were  no  longer  thought  of, 
and  during  two  or  three  years  very 
little  was  seen  or  heard  of  the  sculp- 
tor. After  the  dreadful  struggle,  in 
which  the  monarchy  of  Napoleon  III 
had  perished,  Carpeaux  did  not  fol- 
low the  example  of  former  guests 
at  Compiegne,  fine-weather  friends, 
who  now  willingly  denied  their  mas- 
ters of  the  day  before.  He  had  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  gratitude,  and  never 
deserted  the  man  who  in  days  of 
prosperity  had  loaded  him  with  kind- 
ness. He  remained  faithful  to  the 
fallen  Emperor.  When  Napoleon  III 
died,  Carpeaux  telegraphed  to  the 
widowed  Empress,  placing  himself 
and  his  talent  at  her  disposal.  A  tele- 
graphic response  was  not  long  com- 
ing. The  Empress  simply  said 
"Come."  He  immediately  started  for 
England,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
At  Chiselhurst  he  made  numerous 
sketches,  among  others  a  drawing  of 
the  Emperor  lying  in  his  coffin ;  he 
also  took  a  cast 
of  the  face  of  the 
dead  monarch. 
Afterward,  from 
memory,  with 
the  help  of  sev- 
eral sketches 
from  nature,  he 
made  a  fine  bust 
of  the  Emperor 
for  the  Empress. 
This  is  now  at 
Arenemberg. 

Was  Carpeaux 
a  religious  man? 
Church  and  its 
rules  had  little  if 
any  effect  on 
him.  He  used  to 
pay  scarcely  any 
attention  to  the 
Church's  rites. 
Still,  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  he  had  no  religion;  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  religious  spirit.  The 
sole  object  of  his  artistic  life  was  to 
elevate  himself  to  the  Divine.     He 
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used  to  say:  "I  love  with  simplicity, 
I  believe  with  all  my  soul,  and  wor- 
ship with  devotion  all  that  aims  at 
the  Divine."  This  profound  religious 
sentiment  made  many  people  regret 
that  Carpeaux  should  not  have  treated 
religious  subjects.  Two  clay  sketches 
show  us  what  he  might  have  done. 
One  is  a  sketch  of  a  head  of  Christ, 
the  other  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  of  which 
we  give  a  reproduction.  There  are 
also  several  sketches  of  the  Virgin. 
My  parents  had  known  Carpeaux 
personally  ever  since  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Beaux  Arts ;  but  we  rarely 
saw  him  until  a  little  while  after  the 
Franco-German  war,  when  he  came 
to  live  near  our  house.  At  this  time 
he  seemed  no  longer  the  same  man. 
The  cruel  malady  that  was  so  soon  to 
prove  fatal  had  already  wrought 
havoc  upon  his  body,  and  poverty 
stared  him  in  the  face.  With  his  usual 
want  of  foresight  and  his  contempt  of 
money,  he  had  so  managed  that,  when 
illness  came,  he  found  himself  with- 
Having  permanently 
separated  from 
his  wife,  he  had 
now  to  accept 
the  refuge  of- 
fered him  by  one 
of  his  artist 
friends,  Bruno 
Cherier.  In  spite 
of  daily  increas- 
ing sufferings,  he 
went  on  work- 
ing; and  it  was 
at  the  house  of 
this  friend  that 
he  produced  his 
last  important 
work,  the  group 
of  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe,"  a  work 
of  extreme 
beauty  that  has 
remained  almost 
unknown  in  France  ;  only  half  a  dozen 
of  Carpeaux's  friends  really  know  of 
its  existence. 

In  this  group  are  two  nude  figures. 
Daphnis,  with  a  graceful  gesture  of 
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the  arm,  puts  his  mouth  to  Chloe's 
ear  while  he  murmurs  words  of  love. 
Chloe's  face  expresses  admirably  the 
action  of  listening,  as  well  as  the  joy 
of  sharing  this  innocent  love.     Car- 
peaux   had  just   finished   this   group 
when  he  asked  my  father  to  have  it 
photographed.     Only  two   copies   of 
the    photograph    were    ever    printed. 
One  of  these  my  father  gave  to  Car- 
peaux,  and  the  other  we  kept.     The 
negative  was  afterward  destroyed  by 
accident.    The  group  was  sold  to  an 
Englishman    as    soon    as    completed, 
and    taken    to    England.      I    do    not 
know  the  name  of  the  present  owner. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1894,  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  Carpeaux's  origi- 
nal and  unpublished  works  was  or- 
ganized, under  the  united  patronage 
of  the  government  and  the  Parisian 
press,  only  this  one  important  work 
was  wanting.     Thanks  to  the  photo- 
graph kept  in  my  family,  I  am  able  to 
give  a  reproduction  of  it  with  this  ar- 
ticle.    When  the  group  "La  Danse" 
appeared  in  1869,  the  sculptor  was  re- 
proached for  his  want  of  idealism  and 
for  the  sensuality  of  his  figures ;  many 
people  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  not  able  to  conceive  of  the  human 
figure    otherwise.      The    artist    was 
much    pained    by    these    reproaches, 
which  he  felt  were  quite  undeserved. 
Possibly,    unknown    to    himself,    this 
was  what  led  him  to  model  his  "Daph- 
nis  and  Chloe ;"  it  may  be  that,  feeling 
the  approach  of  death,  he  wished  to 
leave  this  group  as  a  kind  of  objec- 
tive protest  against  those  accusations. 

"I  fear,"  said  he,  speaking  of  his 
works  to  Prince  Stirbey  some  months 
before  his  death,  "that  my  works  are 
wanting  in  nobility."  This  thought, 
spoken  to  his  friend  upon  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  shows  how  sincere 
he  was  in  his  art.  Can  there  be 
found  anywhere  a  group  of  nude  fig- 
ures more  tender,  more  innocent  or 
more  pure  than  his  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe" — a  group  so  full  at  the  same 
time  of  youth,  of  simplicity  and  po- 
etry? 

The  group  of  the  Fontaine  de  l'Ob- 


servatoire  was  only  put  in  its  place  at 
the  end  of  1873,  at  which  time  Car- 
peaux  was  unable  to  move.  He  re- 
quested to  be  drawn  in  his  little  in- 
valid carriage  to  the  Place  de  l'Obser- 
vatoire,  at  the  end  of  the  Jardin  du 
Luxembourg,  so  as  to  see  the  effect. 
I  was  on  the  spot  at  the  time,  and  was 
the  only  one  who  knew  that  the  poor 
sick  man  in  the  little  carriage  was  the 
artist  who  had  so  wonderfully  ex- 
pressed life  and  movement  in  the 
great  work. 

From  the  beginning  of  1874  the  un- 
fortunate sculptor  was  tortured  with 
suffering,  but  was  working  without 
any  rest.  When  he  was  unable  to 
carve  the  marble  or  knead  the  clay, 
he  was  painting  or  drawing;  all  the 
time  he  was  studying  and  trying  to  get 
closer  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  One 
exercise  which  he  used  to  practise  was 
to  model  while  blindfolded.  He 
would  say,  "It  is  the  only  way  to  un- 
derstand the  human  form."  This  and 
his  ardor  for  work  it  must  have  been 
which  made  the  great  sculptor  David 
d' Angers  say,  "You  may  cut  off  Car- 
peaux's head,  but  his  hands  will  con- 
tinue to  model  the  clay." 

During  a  temporary  improvement 
that  followed  the  operation  performed 
at  the  Sanitarium  Dubois,  Carpeaux 
returned  to  his  friend  Cherier,  and 
remained  with  him  until  Prince  Stir- 
bey came  to  take  him  away  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Italy.  Prince  Stirbey,  a 
man  of  noble  and  generous  feeling 
and  a  great  art  lover,  possessed  the 
marble,  "L'Amour  Blesse."  Without 
knowing  Carpeaux  personally,  al- 
though greatly  admiring  his  works, 
he  had  corresponded  pleasantly  with 
him  at  the  time  he  purchased  this 
marble.  Having  heard  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  sculptor,  he  determined 
to  look  him  up.  The  prince  had 
some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  Car- 
peaux to  accept  the  generous  offer; 
but  the  sculptor  ended  by  accepting 
the  hospitality  in  the  prince's  house 
at  Nice.  There  he  was  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  competent  nurses,  but  the 
kind  host  secured  for  him  the  com- 
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panionship  of  the  sculptor  Bernard, 
so  that  the  afflicted  artist  might  have 
the  solace  of  conversing  upon  that  art 
which  was  as  necessary  to  him  as  the 
southern  sun.  The  prince  brought  to 
the  sick  man  his  father,  mother  and 
friends,  and  even  succeeded  in  dissipat- 
ing the  clouds  that  had  darkened  cer- 
tain relations.  He  did  all  that  could 
possibly  be  done  to  lighten  the  suffer- 
ings of  Carpeaux's  last  months.  He 
next  resolved  to  collect  with  infinite 
care  all  of  the  artist's  works,  including 
drawings  and  pencil  and  clay  sketches. 
He  bought'  all  that  he  could,  intend- 
ing later  on  to  offer  most  of  them  to 
the  Louvre  or  the  Museum  of  Valen- 
ciennes ;  and  this  intention  was  faith- 
fully carried  out.  I  may  add  that  the 
prince  collected  in  his  castle  of  Becon, 
near  Paris,  several  marble  groups, 
the  works  of  his  illustrious  friend,  the 
chief  among  which  is  "L'Amour 
Blesse." 

On  their  return  to  Paris,  Prince 
Stirbey  would  on  no  account  consent 
to  be  separated  from  poor  Carpeaux. 
The  sculptor  was  installed  in  a  cot- 
tage close  to  the  Chateau  de  Becon  at 
Courbevoie,  and  there  surrounded  by 
the  most  tender  care.  From  his  bed- 
room he  could  view  the  grand  pano- 
rama of  Paris, — that  Paris  away  from 
which  he  had  been  unwilling  to  die. 
From  time  to  time  he  would  have  his 
little  carriage  drawn  to  a  platform  in 
the  park,  where  he  could  contemplate 
the  beloved  city  that  was  associated 
with  all  those  dreams  of  the  man  and 
the  artist,  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  renounce.  In  spite  of  his  suffer- 
ings, he  enjoyed  to  his  last  hour  the 
fulness  of  his  intellectual  faculties. 
When  he  spoke,  it  was  chiefly  to  ex- 
press the  regret  he  felt  at  not  being 
able  to  complete  his  work  and  exe- 
cute all  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of 
doing.  At  such  moments  his  face 
lighted  up  with  extraordinary  anima- 
tion. His  features,  worn  by  suffer- 
ing, appeared  to  renew  their  natural 
harmony,  and  his  eyes  shone  with  un- 
accustomed brightness.  He  seemed 
at  times  to  have  a  vision  of  the  works 


which  under  favorable  conditions 
might  have  sprung  to  life  from  his 
hand.  The  statue  that  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  create,  appeared  to  him, 
shining,  living,  ideal ;  then  suddenly, 
when  his  hands  worked  as  if  he  were 
modelling  the  clay,  he  sadly  realized 
the  truth  that  his  soul  was  vanquished 
by  his  body. 

Some  weeks  before  his  death,  M. 
Vallon,  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, came  to  bring  him  the  badge  of 
an  officer  of  the   Legion  of  Honor. 
The  day  before  his  death,  a  letter  was 
brought     him     from     the     Empress 
Eugenie  and  the  Prince  Imperial ;  but 
he  had  not  the  strength  to  speak  even 
one    word    in    answer    to    the    news 
which,  a  few  days  earlier,  would  have 
overjoyed  him.     During  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  his  long  death,  the  words 
most   clearly    distinguished   were    al- 
ways "La  vie,  la  vie!"    Life!  the  su- 
preme aim  of  his  artistic  passion,  the 
last  vision  of  the  dying  artist!    It  was 
on  the  twelfth  of  October,  1875,  that 
Carpeaux   breathed   his   last,    in   the 
arms   of  his   aged   mother.     A  tem- 
porary   burial    took    place    at    Cour- 
bevoie.    Before  a  numerous  gather- 
ing,   including   all   the   celebrities   of 
French  art  and  literature,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cheneviere  delivered  an  ap- 
preciative address.     After  this   cere- 
mony, the  Marquis  and  the  principal 
artists  of  Paris  went  together  to  the 
Chateau  de  Becon,  the  residence  of 
Prince   Stirbey.     In  a  few  touching- 
words  the  director  of  the  Beaux  Arts 
expressed  to  the  prince,  in  the  name 
of  the  artists  who  accompanied  him, 
their  gratitude  for  the  care  bestowed 
upon    their    illustrious    fellow    artist. 
On  December  2  the  body  of  Carpeaux 
was  interred  at  Valenciennes,  his  na- 
tive town. 

Carpeaux  had  died  a  painful  death, 
the  victim  of  a  cruel  malady,  a  poor 
man.  Fame  had  now  come  to  crown 
his  life-work,  arriving  too  late  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  unfortunate  artist. 
None  of  his  works  will  perish,  for  they 
possess  the  admirable  quality  of  being 
infused  with  the  genuine  health  of  his 
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own  artist  soul.  Part  of  his  work  con- 
stitutes in  Paris  a  sort  of  permanent 
exhibition.*  His  fevered  existence 
seems  to  beat  and  burn  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens,  on  the  pediment  of 
the  Tuileries,  under  the  peristyle  of 
the  Opera  House.  Amid  verdure  and 
streams  of  water,  not  far  from  the  Ob- 
servatory, the  female  figures  that  rep- 
resent the  existence  and  grace  of  the 
earth  turn  in  their  circuit,  helping  us 
to  conceive  of  the  rhythmic  move- 
ment of  the  globe.  On  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  above  the  sight  line  of  the 
Louvre,  above  the  quays  and  the 
river,  the  bas-relief  of  Nature  appears, 
and  the  joys  of  physical  life  amid  the 
flowers  are  evoked  as  by  a  master 
hand.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  Dancing,  the  in- 
spiring genius  carries  away  the 
dancers  who  surround  him,  in  rapid 
whirling  motion. 

Such  is  Carpeaux's  most  important 
work;  but  it  is  not  all  that  remains. 
The  exhibition  of  his  original  works, 
which  took  place  in  1894  at  the  ficole 
des  Beaux  Arts,  made  it  possible  to 
see  the  whole  artist,  and  showed  all 
that  underlay  his  sensitive  feelings. 
This  exhibition  was  a  revelation 
and  produced  a  sensation  in  the 
world  of  art ;  for  it  proved  that  the 
great  sculptor  was  also  a  painter  of  ex- 
traordinary vigor.  In  the  exhibition 
were  gathered  together  not  only  his 
works  of  sculpture  and  the  rough 
models  of  all  his  known  works,  but 
also  medallions,  clay  and  'pencil 
sketches,  and  more  than  a  hundred 
framed  drawings,  which  served  to 
make  known  the  incessant  labor  of  his 
life.  Here  are  landscapes  sketched 
from  the  window  of  car  or  carriage  in 
the  tiny  sketch-book  that  he  always 
had  with  him  and  which,  filled  with 
sketches  of  every  possible  sort,  af- 
fords a  revelation  of  the  artist's  most 
secret  thoughts.  His  piercing  eye 
saw  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
and  his  agile  hand  fixed  in  an  instant 

*An  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Carpeaux,  under  the 
supervision  of  Madame  Carpeaux,  will  be  held  in  New 
York  some  time  during  the  present  winter.  Many  of  the  ori- 
ginal models  will  be  sent  from  Paris. 


his  accurate  observations.  This  book 
contains  silhouettes  of  the  Emperor 
sketched  in  the  crown  of  the  hat  at 
Compiegne  or  at  the  Tuileries,  sil- 
houettes of  senators,  ministers,  ambas- 
sadors, princes  and  princesses,  always 
taken  from  life  and  exhibiting  extra- 
ordinary likenesses.  At  the  Beaux 
Arts  exhibition  were  cases  filled  with 
suggestions  for  statues,  rough  clay 
sketches  representing  some  special 
movement,  some  half-grasped  idea, 
on  which  is  still  visible  the  trace  of 
his  quick,  nervous  fingers, — monu- 
ments dreamed  of,  but  uncompleted. 
All  these  note-books  and  albums  and 
sketches  seem  almost  indiscreet,  so 
absolutely  do  they  lay  bare  the  inmost 
endeavors  and  ambitions  of  their 
author. 

Carpeaux's  superiority  as  a  sculp- 
tor lies  in  the  fact  that  he  succeeded 
in  giving  to  cold  marble  the  warmth 
of  life ;  marble  is  hard,  but  he  kneaded 
and  moulded  it,  without  imitating  the 
peculiarities  of  individual  forms  too 
closely  or  forgetting  typical  truths. 
The  same  qualities  of  Carpeaux's 
genius  are  shown  in  all  his  sketches, 
whether  in  clay,  in  color  or  in  pen- 
cil. He  always  knew  how  to  choose 
the  most. typical  and  characteristic  ex- 
pressions, and  always  stopped  at  the 
right  moment. 

One  left  this  exhibition  with  the 
feeling  of  having  just  lived  through  the 
second  Empire.  Carpeaux  being  an 
artist,  constantly  touched  by  the  sur- 
rounding life,  which  he  observed  in- 
timately and  felt  deeply,  must  be- 
come, as  time  goes  on,  a  sort  of  his- 
torian. Among  these  hundreds  of 
drawings  and  paintings  we  find  the 
heads  of  ladies  of  the  court,  of  prin- 
cesses, of  the  Empress.  If  we  look 
well  at  the  women  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg fountain,  at  those  of  the  Pavil- 
ion de  Flore,  and  at  the  Opera  House 
group,  we  are  surprised  to  find  every- 
where something  of  the  same  grace 
and  the  same  beauty,  touched  with 
melancholy,  that  characterized  the 
women  of  that  period.  Carpeaux  has 
hewn  in  stone  and  fixed  forever  these 
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lives  of  a  day ;  passing  and  ephemeral 
as  they  were,  they  will,  thanks  to  him, 
remain  and  crystallize  their  epoch. 
One  sketch  is  a  "Tea  at  the  Tuil- 
eries ;"  others  represent  the  Emperor, 
the  Empress,  Madame  de  Metternich, 
Bismarck ;  others  are  "Costume  Balls 
at  the  Court,"  "Ball  in  the  Salle  des 
Marechaux,"  "Three  Emperors  Talk- 
ing After  Dinner,"  etc.,  etc.  What  a 
tragic  interest  one  feels  in  these  sov- 
ereigns, who,  with  seeming  official 
cordiality,  are  watching  each  other 
and  preparing  to  crush  one  another, 
perhaps,  the  very  next  day.  Another 
picture  is  "The  Return  of  the  Em- 
perors from  the  Great  Review" 
(1867).  The  confused  crowd,  Bere- 
kowski's  shot,  the  theatrical  profiles  in 
the  carriages, — all  these  are  only  par- 
tially seen  on  the  canvas  by  the  aid 
of  vivid  strokes  and  dashes.  Espe- 
cially worthy  of  note  is  "The  Em- 
peror in  His  Coffin ;"  and  many  rep- 
present  subjects  connected  with  the 
war, — the  siege  of  Paris,  the  depart- 
ure of  troops.  It  is  the  fate  of  an 
empire,  the  disappearance  of  an  effete 
and  worn-out  society,  about  to  pass 
through  the  crucible  of  misfortune. 

The  glorification  of  Carpeaux's 
genius  has  been  admirably  conceived 
by  one  of  our  good  modern  painters, 
M.    Albert    Maynan.      The    canvas 


shows  us  the  poor  artist  succumbing 
to  hard  work.  The  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  shine  through  a  high, 
open  studio  window.  The  weakening 
hand  of  the  sculptor  lets  fall  the  mod- 
elling tool,  while  his  past  works  grad- 
ually take  on  form  and  life.  Here  a 
dancer  of  the  Opera  group,  separat- 
ing herself  from  the  wild  rout,  comes 
to  kiss  the  forehead  of  the  master. 
On  the  other  side,  one  of  the  cary- 
atides of  the  Luxembourg  fountain 
kneels  to  crown  the  expiring  genius 
with  laurels.  Elsewhere  the  Flora  of 
the  Louvre  comes  forward  with  her 
garland  of  children ;  and  still  other 
works  of  Carpeaux  may  be  seen,  im- 
agined in  the  background. 

There  is  no  portrait  of  Carpeaux 
extant,  save  the  one  made  by  himself 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  of 
which  we  give  a  reproduction  with 
this  article,  and  that  which  is  the 
work  of  Cherier's  brush.  A  bust  has 
been  sculptured,  which  was  modelled 
at  Nice,  under  his  own  direction,  by 
Bernard.  During  his  nights  of  sleep- 
lessness, Carpeaux  would  waken  his 
old  comrade  and  make  him  recon- 
struct all  he  had  previously  done;  so 
that  this  work  may  almost  be  consid- 
ered Carpeaux's  own.  After  death,  a 
cast  of  his  head  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Secto,  one  of  his  pupils. 


A    LEGEND   OF   SWAN    ISLAND. 

By  John  Stuart  Barrozvs. 


N  the  days  when 
the  huts  of  the 
red  man  stood* 
above  the  river 
in  the  green  val- 
ley of  Pequaw- 
ket,  and  when  the 
Saco  wound  its 
way  among  the 
pines  and  under 
the  shade  of  the 
maples,  Saco  Pond  knew  three  is- 
lands,— "Loon"  island,  where  the 
loons  reared  their  young  and  taught 
them  how  to  dive  and  hunt  their  prey 
in  the  sparkling  waters ;  "Pine"  is- 
land, which  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  whispering  pines ;  and 
"Swan"  island,  where  the  white 
swans  made  their  nests  among  the 
thick  bushes  which  crowned  the  top, 
many  feet  above  the  restless  waters. 
Swan  island  was  sandy,  with  high 
banks,  sloping  and  stee'p,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  deep  waters  which 
rolled  and  sparkled  close  to  its  sides. 
Many  a  time  had  the  Pequawket 
hunter  climbed  its  sloping  banks,  to 
catch  the  young  swans  in  their  nests, 
or  to  set  snares  for  the  old  birds,  that 
he  might  take  their  feathers  for  his 
war  plume  or  to  tip  his  swift  arrow. 
Many  a  winter  had  seen  the  huge 
cakes  of  ice  crowd  around  the  little 


>land   and 


their 


reed  edees 


island   ana   raise   tneir  jagfe 
on  the  banks,  like  angry  demon  hands 
to    lono-    to    tear    the 


which    seemed 

island   from  its  foundations. 

One  -summer  day  the  hunters  of  the 
tribe  left  their  village  on  the  high 
bank  above  the  river  and,  taking  their 
canoes  on  their  strong  shoulders,  fol- 
lowed the  winding  pathway  through 
the  fragrant  murmuring  pine  woods. 
They  crossed  the  little  brook,  which 
ran  silent  and  deep  between  its  steep 
banks,  on  a  huge  fallen  pine  that  lay 
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just  above  a  noisy  waterfall;  then, 
climbing  the  opposite  bank,  they  fol- 
lowed the  trail  through  the  pines. 
As  they  went,  they  could  hear  close 
to  the  path  the  roar  of  another  water- 
fall, where  the  brook  leaped  down- 
ward on  its  way  to  the  blue  waters  of 
the  pond ;  then  they  descended  the 
high  ground  and  walked  stealthily  as 
the  fox  that  slipped  away  like  a 
shadow  from  their  path,  till  they 
could  see  the  sparkling  ripples  of  the 
waters  of  the  pond  among  the  birch 
trees. 

When  they  reached  the  pond,  they 
slid  their  canoes  into  its  waters  and, 
with  skilful  strokes  of  the  white- 
maple  paddles,  sent  them  to  the  deep 
waters  around  Swan  island ;  there 
they  dropped  their  lines  and  fished. 
They  caught  the  green  and  mottled- 
sided  pickerel,  and  the  sunfish,  and 
the  spiny  perch,  until  the  shadows 
deepened  on  the  shore,  and  the  rough 
crest  of  Agiocochook  was  silvered  by 
the  beams  of  the  westering  sun. 
Then  they  turned  their  canoes  shore- 
ward and,  among  the  dark  pines  be- 
yond the  rocky  edge  of  the  pond, 
built  the  night  camp  fire ;  they 
broiled  their  fish  upon  the  coals,  and, 
after  their  repast  was  done,  wrapped 
in  their  robes  of  deer-skin,  they  gath- 
ered about  the  blaze.  They  sat  in 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  distant 
hootings  of  the  owls  on  the  heights 
west  of  the  pond,  or  the  gentle  pat, 
pat,  of  the  feet  of  the  hare  searching 
for  food.  Across  the  pond,  behind 
the  crest  of  the  long  mountain,  there 
began  to  steal  a  gleam  of  light,  and 
slowly  the  Moon  of  Leaves  rose  over 
the  scene  of  silence,  making  a  long 
white  path  across  the  pond  to  the 
little  camp.  They  watched  the 
golden  shield  as  it  rose  in  the  deep 
blue ;  and  as  the  stars  one  by  one  lost 
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their  brilliancy  before  the  light  of  the 
moon,  Wahwah,  the  broad-shoul- 
dered, broke  the  silence. 

"See,"  he  said,  "the  stars  fly  before 
the  face  of  the  Manitou  like  the  white 
man  before  the  sons  of  the  forest." 

His  words  were  received  in  si- 
lence, and  as  they  turned  their  gaze 
toward  the  dying  camp  fire,  Scawes- 
co,  the  old  Indian,  rose  up  and, 
lifting  his  hand  toward  the  moon, 
and  pointing  over  the  rippling  waters, 
said: 

"O  my  people,  you  have  chased 
the  deer  among  the  pines,  have  fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  gentle 
flowing  Almuchicoit  in  the  light 
canoe,  and  have  fished  in  the  deep 
waters  yonder ;  you  have  seen  the  last 
beams  of  the  setting  sun  rest  on  your 
fields  of  maize,  and  shine  upon  your 
homes,  where  your  squaws  and  chil- 
dren and  old  men  live;  many  sum- 
mers with  their  heat  have  you  lived  in 
this  valley;  many  snows  have  come 
upon  you,  as  you  hunted  the  moose 
mid  the  dark  forests ;  you  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  crow,  as  he  rose  from 
your  maize  fields,  and  have  seen  the 
wild  goose  fall  from  the  sky  at  the 
sound  of  your  bow-string.  But  the 
Manitou  is  angry  with  you;  he  has 
darkened  his  face,  and  torn  his  hair, 
and  he  will  pour  his  wrath  upon  you ; 
he  will  blast  your  maize  fields,  till 
they  shall  be  as  the  path  of  the  fire  in 
the  forest;  he  will  dry  up  your 
brooks,  apd  will  drive  the  deer  be- 
yond the  hills  of  Agiocochook  into 
the  sunset.  He  will  send  the  white 
.  man  among  you,  with  his  arm  of  fire 
and  death,  and  your  young  men  will 
fall  as  the  oak  falls  before  the  wind  of 
the  northwest ;  he  will  bring  lamenta- 
tion among  your  women,  and  many 
graves  shall  be  among  you.  And 
this  shall  be  as  a  sign  of  the  death 
that  shall  come  upon  you.  He  will 
lift  up  these  waters  with  the  hands  of 
the  hurricane  and  shall  beat  them 
upon  the  island  of  the  White  Swan, 
and  shall  destroy  it.  Before  the 
Moon  of  Leaves  shall  come  again, 
the    white    man    will    come    among 


you,  and  will  scatter  your  warriors 
like  the  red  leaves  before  the  autumn 
wind." 

He  ceased  from  his  prophetic 
words,  and  their  echo  died  away  in 
the  depths  of  the  forest ;  the  feathery 
branches  of  the  pines  waved  in  the 
night  wind  with  a  solemn  sound;  on 
the  beach,  the  waves  lapped  and 
gurgled.  Slowly  the  old  man  turned 
from  the  camp  fire  and,  silently  as  the 
wild-cat,  disappeared  in  the  gloom  of 
the  forest.  One  by  one  the  dusky 
hunters  in  the  circle  about  the  dying 
fire  drew  their  robes  about  them  and 
bowed  their  heads,  as  if  obedient  to 
the  mandate  of  the  Manitou,  uttered 
bv  the  stern  old  warrior. 


The  corn  in  the  maize  fields  was 
almost  ready  for  the  harvesting;  the 
leaves  of  the  forest  which  covers 
the  long  range  of  mountains  over- 
looking the  valley  were  changing 
from  green  to  masses  of  color  like 
fragments  of  the  rainbow;  in  the 
forests  on  the  hillsides,  the  sound  of 
the  falling  nuts  kept  up  an  incessant 
patter,  and  the  great  gray  squirrels 
flashed  hither  and  thither,  storing 
their  dens  with  the  fruits  of  the  oak 
and  the  beech ;  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  the  grapes  were  growing  purple 
on  the  vines  which  hung  in  festoons 
from  the  maple  branches;  the  ducks 
splashed  in  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  the  pond ;  and  the  partridge 
drummed  among  the  brakes  of  the 
woods. 

One  night  a  terrific  storm  beat 
upon  the  valley ;  the  trees  rocked  and 
groaned  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  air 
were  trying  to  tear  them  from  their 
fastenings  in  the  ground,  and  many  a 
huge  monarch  was  dismantled  and 
broken  by  the  hurricane ;  torrents  of 
rain  beat  upon  the  Indians'  huts,  put- 
ting out  the  fires  and  swaying  the 
light  structures  till  the  terrified  in- 
mates believed  that  Hobomacho  was 
holding  a  pow-wow  in  their  village. 

That  night  the  waves  were  thrown 
with     tremendous     force     upon     the 
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island  of  the  White  Swans,  until  the 
sandy  shores  were  washed  from  their 
rocky  foundations ;  and  when  the 
morning  broke  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  white-capped  waves  lost  their 
force  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  they 
rolled  uninterruptedly  over  the  spot 
where  the  day  before  lay  Swan  island. 

And  when  the  Moon  of  Leaves 
shone  over  the  valley,  the  rangers 
came  and  by  the  waters  of  the  pond 
smote  the  Pequawkets,  and  killed 
their  chieftains  and  the  flower  of  their 
warriors ;  and  the  village  above  the 
river  was  abandoned. 

The  waters  of  the  pond  still  lap  the 


rocky  shores  and  roll  upon  the  sandy 
beaches;  Loon  island  still  shows  its 
grassy  shores  above  the  sparkling 
waters ;  and  the  trees  on  Pine  island 
still  sough  and  whisper  in  the  winds ; 
but  Swan  island  is  gone,  and  about 
its  rocky  foundations  the  angler 
drops  his  line  to  the  pickerel  in  the 
clear  waters  that  lap  the  huge  bowl- 
ders where  once  the  island  was. 

Such  was  the  legend  that  stole  up 
to  me  from  the  rocks  as  I  lay  idly  in 
my  boat  and  heard  the  soft  waves  by 
my  side  and  looked  upon  the  shore 
and  sky  and  thought  of  days  gone  by 
at  Saco  Pond. 


THE    PIED    PIPER. 

AN  AUTUMN  SONG. 
By  Louise  Betts  Edzvards. 

LOOK,  the  Piper's  come  again! 
He  who  passed  through  Hamelin  town 
In  a  minstrel's  motley  gown, 
Leading  childhood  in  his  train, — 

He  has  come  again; 
While  he  dallies  and  dissembles, 
Earth  for  all  her  children  trembles. 


Hark,  the  Piper  plays  again! 

Magic  mixing  with  his  note; 

Lovesick  leaves  begin  to  float 
To  the  music  of  the  strain. 

Shrill  it  sounds  again: 
Flower  and  frond  the  signal  answer, 
Circling   round   the   necromancer. 

Woe!  the  Piper's  gone  again! 
Whistling  on  the  autumn  wind, 
Leaving  nothing  green  behind, 

Rifling  garden,  grove  and  plain, 
He  is  gone  again: 

Wizened,  shrunken,  wintry-hearted, 

Earth  sits  mourning  her  departed! 
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By  William  E.  Barton,  D.D. 


I  BEGAN  my  quest  for  quaint 
hymns  when  I  was  a  school 
teacher,  and  was  neither  confined 
to  a  single  place  of  worship  nor  pro- 
hibited by  the  responsibilities  of  my 
position  from  taking  notes  during 
service.  After  I  began  to  preach  I 
had  more  opportunities ;  but  my  field 
was  somewhat  restricted,  and  I  was 
less  sensitive  to  peculiarities  which 
had  impressed  me  in  the  earlier  years 
of  my  residence  in  the  South.  I  par- 
tially made  my  opportunities  good, 
however,  by  visiting  the  older  people 
who  knew  old  songs,  and  writing 
these  down  as  they  sang  them.  One 
of  my  best  friends  in  this  regard  was 
Aunt  Dinah.  It  was  from  her  I 
learned  "Death's  goner  lay  his  cold 
icy  hand  on  me;"  and  I  fear  that  I 
could  never  have  written  it  down  had 
I  not  learned  it  from  some  one  who 
would  patiently  repeat  it  again  and 
again  till  I  mastered  its  wonderful 
syncopations. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  negro 
music  that  it  can  nearly  all  be  swayed 
to  and  timed  with  the  patting  of  the 
foot.  No  matter  how  irregular  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  one  who  sways  backward 
and  forward  and  pats  his  foot  finds 
the  rhythm  perfect.  A  young  lady 
friend  of  mine  was  trying  to  learn 
some  of  the  melodies  from  an  old 
auntie,  but  found  that  the  time  as  well 
as  the  tune  baffled  her.  At  length, 
when  the  old  woman  had  turned  to 
her  work,  the  girl  got  to  swaying  and 
humming  gently,  patting  her  foot  the 
while.  The  old  woman  turned  and, 
patting  the  girl  on  the  knee,  said: 
"Dat's  right,  honey!  Dat's  de  berry 
way!  Now  you's  a-gittin'  it,  sho 
nuff!  You'll  nebbah  larn  'em  in  de 
wuld  till  you  sings  dem  in  de  sperrit!" 

Now  and  then  I  would  go  to  Aunt 
Dinah's  cabin,  and  ask  her  for  more 
songs.  She  invariably  began  by  de- 
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daring  that  I  had  long  since  learned 
all  the  songs  she  knew;  but  I  would 
plead  with  her  to  cudgel  her  brains 
for  some  of  the  old  ones,  the  ones 
they  sang  before  the  war.  After  the 
requisite  amount  of  protesting,  she 
would  promise  to  think  and  see  if  she 
could  remember  any,  but  with  the 
declaration  that  it  was  hopeless.  'Til 
go  to  de  do'  an'  call  Sistah  Be- 
maugh,"  she  would  say,  "an'  we'll  see 
ef  we  can't  find  some.  An'  while  she's 
a-comin'  ober,  you  se'  down  dah,  an' 
I'll  finish  dis  shirt." 

I  was  fortunate  to  find  her  ironing, 
and  wise  enough  not  to  propose  songs 
if  she  were  at  the  washtub.  It  was 
near  a  furlong  across  the  hollow  to 
Sister  Bemaugh,  and  there  was  a 
sawmill  between;  but  Aunt  Dinah 
and  Sister  Bemaugh  had  no  trouble 
about  making  themselves  understood 
at  this  distance,  and  about  the  time 
Aunt  Dinah  had  finished  the  shirt  and 
set  her  irons  down  before  the  open 
fire,  Sister  Bemaugh  was  on  hand. 
Then  they  both  protested  that  they 
had  sung  me  every  song  they  knew, 
— and  they  invariably  found  one  or 
two  more.  One  of  these  songs  was 
"Motherless  Child,"  or  "I  feel  like  I'd 
never  been  borned."  It  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  songs  I  ever  heard. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  attended  a 
concert  given  by  a  troupe  of  jubilee 
singers,  whose  leader  was  a  member 
of  the  original  Fisk  company.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  programme  he 
announced  that  a  recently  arrived 
singer  in  his  troupe  from  Mississippi 
had  brought  a  song  that  her  grand- 
parents sang  in  slave  times,  which  he 
counted  the  saddest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  songs  of  slavery.  It  was  a 
mutilated  version  of  Aunt  Dinah's 
song;  and  it  lacked  the  climax  of  the 
hymn  as  I  have  it, — the  "Gi'  down  on 
my  knees  and  pray,  PRAY!"     The 
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swell  on  these  words  is  indescribable. 
Its  effect  is  almost  physical.  From 
the  utter  dejection  of  the  first  part  it 
rises  with  a  sustained,  clear  faith.  It 
expresses  more  than  the  sorrows  of 
slavery ;  it  has  also  the  deep  religious 
nature  of  the  slave,  and  the  consola- 
tions afforded  him  in  faith  and  prayer. 

Sister  Bemaugh  did  not  know  this 
song.  Aunt  Dinah  explained  it  to  her, 
as  she  learned  it  with  me,  and  I  wrote 
down  many  scraps  of  their  conversa- 
tion while  they  thought  I  was  only 
writing  down  the  hymn ;  and  some- 
times they  talked  for  quite  a  while 
undisturbed  by  my  presence,  as  I  sat 
at  the  ironing-table  beating  out  the 
tunes  which  they  had  sung.  Said 
Aunt  Dinah, — I  copy  from  the  mar- 
gin of  my  score: 

"You  des'  gotter  staht  dat  song  in 
a  mourn.  Dey  hain't  no  uddah  way 
to  git  de  hang  ub  it.  Fus'  time  I  hear 
it,  I  wis'  de  Lawd  I  cud  lun  it.  I  tried 
an'  tried,  an'  couldn't.  I  went  home 
studyin'  it,  an'  all  to  once  it  come 
a-ringin'  through  me.  Den  I  sung  it 
all  night." 

The  stanzas  are  double,  and  the  two 
halves  are  sung  to  the  same  tune. 

MOTHERLESS  CHILD. 


j&r. 


O     some-times         I      feel         like     a 
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moth  -  er  -  less  child,  Some-times    I      feel 

H; \-r-i — Is k — 


g^Ep 


like    a    moth  -  er  -    less  child, O     my   Lord, 


sometimes  I    feel    like  a  moth-er-less  child 

3P 
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Den  1      gi'  down  on  my  knees  and      pray, 


§^=^§=3^ 


i — O,  sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless 
child! 
Sometimes    I    feel    like    a    motherless 
child! 

O  my  Lord! 
Sometimes    I    feel    like    a    motherless 

child! 
Den  I  git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray, 


pray 


pray,   Gi'down    on    my    knees    and     pray. 


Git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray! 
O,  I  wonder  where  my  mother's  done 

gone, 
Wonder  where  my  mother's  done  gone, 
I    wonder    where    my    mother's    done 

gone. 
Den  I  git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray, 
pray! 
Git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray! 

2 — O,    sometimes    I    feel    like    I'd    never 
been  borned, 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  I'd  never  been 
borned, 

O  my  Lord! 
Sometimes  I  feel  like  I'd  never  been 

borned, 
Den  I  git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray, 
pray! 
Git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray! 
O,    I    wonder   where    my    baby's    done 

gone, 
Wonder  where  my  baby's  done  gone, 
Wonder  where  my  baby's  done  gone. 
Den  I  git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray, 
pray! 
Git  down  on  my  knees  and  pray! 

3 — O,    sometimes    I   feel   like   I'm   a  long 
ways  from  home,  etc. 
I  wonder  where  my  sister's  done  gone, 
etc. 

4— Sometimes    I    feel    like    a    home-e-less 
child,  etc. 
I    wonder    where    de    preacher's    done 
gone,   etc. 

Sister  Bemaugh  had  not  sung  so 
much  in  church  since  the  visit  of  the 
singing  brother  during  the  revival,  to 
which  I  referred  in  my  previous  arti- 
cle. Proud  as  she  felt  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  had  to  call  on  her  at  the  end 
to  start  a  song,  she  felt  sore  about  the 
prominence  of  the  strange  singing 
brother  that  one  night,  and  my  effort 
to  learn  from  her  some  of  the  songs 
which  he  had  sung  was  futile.  They 
were  "no  'count  songs,"  anyway,  she 
thought.  While  I  was  writing  down 
another  song,  I  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  her  and  Aunt  Dinah, 
and  wrote  down  a  scrap  of  it,  which 
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I  quote  verbatim  from  the  corner  of 
the  sheet  where  I  then  wrote  it. 

Quoth  Sister  Bemaugh  to  Aunt 
Dinah:  "Does  you  know  why  I 
doesn't  sing  in  church  no  mq'  ?  Dey 
hain't  used  to  my  voice." 

To  which  Aunt  Dinah  replied: 
"Don' you  wait  for  dat.  You  voice  all 
right.   You  kin  sing des' like  aparrot." 

Their  conversation  developed  the 
fact  that  Aunt  Dinah  knew  one  of  the 
most  fetching  songs  which  the  visitor 
had  sung,  and  she  offered  to  sing  it 
for  me,  taking  pains  to  save  Sister 
Bemaugh's  feelings.  It  appeared  later 
that  Sister  Bemaugh  knew  it  also, 
though  she  would  not  sing  it  with 
him.  She  sang  it  with  Aunt  Dinah, 
however,  when  it  was  once  started, — 
and  I  got  it  all.  One  of  the  quaint 
things  about  it  is  the  expression, 
"Gwineter  argue  wid  de  Father  and 
chatter  wid  de  Son."  I  had  often 
heard  the  expression,  "Gwineter  chat- 
ter wid  de  angels,"  in  these  songs,  but 
this  expression  was  new  to  me.  "Ar- 
gue," as  here  employed,  does  not 
mean  dispute,  but  only  to  converse 
learnedly ;  and  "chatter"  does  not  im- 
ply frivolity,  but  only  familiarity. 
The  underlying  theology  has  always 
seemed  to  me  interesting. 

I'LL   BE  THERE. 
Refrain. 


iMfe 


For    I'll       be      there,    ....      For 
I'll      be    there, 


W^M 
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I'll      be  therej'll  be     there, When  the  last 

Fine. 


An'    if  those  mourners  would  be-lieve,The 
The  gift  of     life  they  would  re-ceive,The 


aii^i^Si^ip 


last  trumpet  shall  sound,  I'll  be    there. 


2 — I  never  can  forget  the  day 

When  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away. 

3 — Gwine    to    argue    wid    de    Father    and 
chatter  wid  de  Son, 
Gwine  talk  'bout  de  bright  world  dey 
des'  come  from. 

4 — When  Jesus  shuck  de  manna  tree. 

He  shuck  it  for  you,  an'  he  shuck  it  for 
me. 

5 — De  trumpet   shall   sound,   an'    de   dead 
shall  rise, 
And  go  to  mansions  in  de  skies. 

6— Of  all  de  folks  I  like  de  bes' 
I  love  de  shouting  Methodist. 

Both  Sister  Bemaugh  and  Aunt 
Dinah  agreed  that  the  church  to 
which  they  belonged  was  cold,  and 
sometimes  they  had  to  provoke  each 
other  to  love  and  good  works  in  view 
of  its  depressing  influence  upon  them. 
It  never  seemed  cold  when  I  was 
there,  but  they  agreed  that  by  the 
time  meeting  would  get  fairly  to  go- 
ing here,  their  respective  home 
churches  would  have  been  "all  in  a 
mourn."  Aunt  Dinah  complained  (I 
copy  again  from  the  margin  of  my 
score) : 

"Dis  chu'ch  powerful  cold.  It  des' 
scrunches  me.  It's  so  indifferent  from 
our  home  chu'ch.  Sometimes  I  goes 
dah,  an  I  feels  de  Sperrit,  but  I  hangs 
my  head  and  squenches  it.  I  knows 
I'se  changed  from  nature  to  grace, 
but  when  I  goes  dah,  I  don'  feel  like 
I'se  gone  to  chu'ch.  It  ain't  like  it 
used  to  be  wid  me  at  home.  De 
Sperrit  has  lifted  me  right  up.  I'se 
snouted  dah  much  as  I  please,  and 
sometimes  I'se  des'  sot  dah  an'  tickled 
myself,  and  den  agin  I've  mighty  nigh 
hueged  Sistah  Williams  to  death!" 

To  this  Sister  Bemaugh  would  re- 
spond: "When  you  feels  de  Sperrit, 
you  mustn't  squench  him." 

Perhaps  the  next  time  the  com- 
plaint and  exhortation  would  be  re- 
versed. Anyway,  they  agreed  in  their 
declaration  that  the  church  was  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  they  some- 
times grew  almost  ecstatic  ns  they 
hummed  and  gossiped  in  the  chimney 
corner  while  I  wrote  at  the  ironing 
table. 
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One  of  Aunt  Dinah's  hymns  was 
"The  heaven  bells  ringin'  and  I'm 
a-goin'  home,"  which  was  sung  to  a 
ringing  tune.  It  requires  but  little 
imagination  to  hear  the  ringing  of 
bells  to  its  "going,  going  home."  I 
have  heard  the  same  words  sung  to 
another  tune,  but  the  ring  of  this  one 
is  remarkable. 

HEAVEN    BELLS   RINGIN',  AND   I'M 
A-GOIN'   HOME. 


MIGHTY   DAY. 


O     de  heav'n  bells  a  -  ring  -  in',    and 
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I'm   a-go-in',go  -  in'home;De  heav'n  bells  a 


ring-in',and  I'm    a -go-in',  go-  in'home;De 
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heaven  bells  a  -  ring  -  in',and  I'm   a  -  go  -  in' 


go-in'  home,  a-climb-in'    up    Zi-on's    hill. 

2 — De     heaven     bells     ringin',     an'     my 
mother's  goin',  goin'  home,  etc. 

3 — De  heaven  bells  ringin',  and  my  Jesus 
goin',  goin'  home,  etc. 

4 — De  heaven  bells  ringin',  and  de  sinner's 
lost,  he's  lost  a  home,  etc. 

Another  of  Aunt  Dinah's  songs  was 
"Mighty  Day."  The  refrain  is  a  four- 
fold repetition  of  the  question,  "O 
wasn't  that  a  mighty  day?" — but  this 
is  usually  repeated  so  as  to  make 
eight  repetitions.  The  verses  follow 
more  or  less  closely  the  events  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  are  of  variable 
length. 

In  their  fondness  for  eschatology, 
and  the  joy  with  which  they  antici- 
pate the  day  of  judgment  and  dwell 
upon  its  terrific  and  sublime  features, 
the  hymns  are  a  fair  echo  and  anti- 
phon  of  the  preaching  which  they  ac- 
company. 
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f  Yes,    the   book         of  Rev  -     o    - 

J     .  And            ev  -    'ry  leaf  un    - 

'  ]       As                I          went  down  in-to 

L      At  the  sound  -    ing  of  the 
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lu  -  tion's  to  be  bro't  forth  on  that  day,  "1 
fold  -  ed,      the       book    of      sev  -  en  seals.      I 

E-gypt,  I  camped  up  -  on  the  ground;  f 
trum-pet,  the  Ho-  ly  Ghost  came  down.  J 
Refrain 
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O   was  -  n't  that     a 


ight-y     day  ?    O 
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was  -  n't        that    a     might  -   y      day  ? 


2 — And  when  the  seals  was  opened, 
The  voice  said,  "Come  and  see," 
I  weht  and  stood  a-looking 

To  see  the  mystery. 
The  red  horse  came  a-galloping, 

And  the  black  horse  he  came,  too, 
And  the  pale  horse  he  came  down  the 
road, 
And  stole  my  father  away. 

Refrain. 

3 — And  then  I  seen  old  Satan, 

And  they  bound  him  with  a  chain, 
And  they  put  him  in  the  fi-ar, 

And  I  seen  the  smoke  arising. 
They  bound  him  in  the  fi-ar. 

Where  he  wanted  to  take  my  soul. 
Old     Satan     gnashed     his     teeth     and 
howled, 
And  missed  po'  sinner  man's  soul. 

Refrain. 

4 — Then  I  see  the  dead  arisin'. 

And  stand  before  the  Lamb, 
And  the  wicked  calls  on  the  mountains 

To  hide  them  from  His  face. 
And  then  I  see  the  Christian 

A-standin'  on  the  right  hand  of  Jesus, 
And  a-shoutin'   Hallelujah, 

Singin'  praises  to  the  Lamb. 

5 — I  bless  de  Lord  I'm  goin'  to  die, 
I'm  goin'  to  judgment  by  and  by. 
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Another  hymn  which  I  heard  both 
at  Aunt  Dinah's  fireside  and  in  meet- 
ings was  "Anybody  Here."  Anyone 
who  cares  to  sing  it  will  recognize  in 
the  melody  of  the  second  half  a  strain 
so  decidedly  like  the  Scotch  that  he 
might  well  wed  it  to  one  of  Burns's 
poems.  The  resemblance  is  apparent, 
not  only  in  the  slurring,  hopping  ef- 
fect which  almost  matches  that  in 
"Within  a  Mile  of  Edinboro'  Town," 
but  also  in  the  threefold  repetition  of 
the  final  tonic  note. 


ANYBODY   HERE? 
Refrain. 
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Is  there  an  -  y-bod-y     here  That  loves  my 
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Je  -    sus?      An -y-bod-y      here       that 
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loves     my        Lord?      O,       I        want       to 
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know      if      you    love        my  Je  -    sus; 

Fine. 


I      want    to  know    if    you    love  my  Lord. 
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1.  The      an  -    gel's    wings    were   tipp'dwith 

B.C. 
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gold, That   bro't    sal   -  va-tion    to    my  soul. 

2 — What  kind  of  shoes  is  them  you  wear, 
That  you  may  walk  upon  the  air? 

3 — This  world  's  a  wilderness  of  woe, 
Let  us  all  to  glory  go. 

4 — I  do  believe  without  a  doubt 

That  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  shout. 

5 — Religion  is  a  blooming  rose, 

As  none  but  them  that  feels  it  knows. 

6 — You  say  you're  aiming  for  the  skies; 
Why  don't  you  stop  your  telling  lies? 

7— When  every  star  refuse  to  shine, 
I  know  King  Jesus  will  be  mine. 


It  was  in  connection  with  the  song, 
"Rule  Death  in  His  Arms,"  that  I 
heard  Aunt  Dinah  tell  her  religious 
experience  to  Sister  Bemaugh.  She 
was  only  a  little  girl,  she  said,  when 
the  war  broke  out, — "jes'  a  water- 
toter."  That  was  as  nearly  as  she 
could  estimate  her  age,  that  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  she  was  large 
enough  to  "tote  water"  to  the  men  in 
the  field.  Her  uncle,  she  said,  was 
taken  with  other  slaves  to  erect  for- 
tifications in  Virginia  before  the  time 
when  colored  troops  were  allowed  to 
enlist,  and  while  at  that  work  was 
shot.  She  saw  him  while  he  was  dy- 
ing, and  said  to  him,  "You'd  better 
pray ;"  but  he  cursed  her  and  said, 
"I  done  got  past  prayin' ;"  and  she 
added,  "An'  right  den  he  died."  She 
continued  the  narrative  with  a  good 
deal  of  awe,  but  with  no  special  ex- 
hibition of  concern  for  her  uncle. 
Said  she:  "Dat  night  I  seed  him.  An' 
he  was  in  dat  ba-a-ad  place!  An'  de 
debbil  des'  a-shovin'  fire  on  him  wid  a 
pitch-fork!  Yeas,  ma'am!  De  deb- 
bil has  got  a  pitch-fork!  I  seed  him! 
An'  one  club  foot!  An'  my  uncle 
looked  up  an'  seed  me.  An'  I 
says,  'Aha!  You'd  orter  prayed 
when  I  tole  you!'  An'  he  says,  T 
wish  de  Lawd  I  had  a-prayed!'  Dat's 
what  he  said.  Sesee,  'You  needn't 
nebbah  want  to  come  heah!'  An'  I 
says,  T  hain't  a-comin'  dah,  now  you 
des'  see!'  An'  den  de  ole  debbil 
looked  up,  an'  he  says,  'Yes,  an'  I'm 
a-comin'  to  git  you  bime-by.'  An' 
den  I  looked,  an'  I  couldn't  see  what 
I  was  a-stannin'  on,  an'  I  was  right 
over  it.  Mus'  'a'  beende  power  of  God 
dat  kep'  me  from  fallin'  in.  An'  den 
I  begun  to  pray.  O,  but  I  had  a  hard 
time  a-gittin'  through!  I  reckon  de 
Lawd  mos'  made  up  His  mind  not  to 
wash  away  my  sins,  'cause  I  danced 
so  much!  But  bime-by  I  learn  dis 
song;  and  when  I  learn  dat  song,  de 
Lawd  spoke  peace  to  my  soul." 

The  song  is  a  chant  with  very  ir- 
regular lines  and  a  refrain.  The  fig- 
ure, "Rule  death  in  his  arms,"  is,  I 
suppose,  that  of  a  parent  subduing  an 
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unruly  child.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  write  this  tune.  Even  the  selection 
of  a  key  is  difficult.  It  runs  an  octave 
below  its  keynote,  and  while  the 
range  above  is  only  five  notes,  it  is 
common  to  sing  the  "sinner"  verse  an 
octave  higher,  thus  covering  two  oc- 
taves and  a  third.  The  time,  also, 
varies  in  the  different  stanzas,  but 
with  the  same  cadences.  The  value 
of  this  melody  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
expression  given  to  it.  The  notes 
alone  are  colorless. 

RULE  DEATH    IN   HIS   ARMS. 
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With  the  sheep  up  -  on    his  right  hand  side, 
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And  the  goats  up    -    on 
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left. 
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O     did -n't     Je  -  sus   rule  De  ath  in    His 
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arms,  Yes, 
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rule  Death  in  His  arms,  Oi 
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other  side  of  Jordan,  Ah!  rule  Death  in  His  arms. 

2 — See  the  sinnah  lyin'   on  his   deathbed, 
An'  a  Death  come  a-steppin'  in; 
You  heah  the  sinnah  say  to  Death, 
"Let  me  pray  God  for  my  sin!" 
An'  you  heah  Death  say  to  the  sinnah, 
"You  been  heah  long  enough  to  pray 
God  for  you  sin." 

3 — Yes,  you  heah  Death  say  to  the  sinnah- 
man, 
"You  been   heah  long  enough   to  pray 

God  for  you  sin." 
God    Almighty   has    sent   me   heah    for 
you, 
An'  T  can't  let  you  stay." 


4 — When  God  commanded  Gabriel 
To  blow  the  silver  trumpet, 
He  called  the  living  to  judgment, 
And  the  dead  come  forth  from  the 
grave. 

5 — See  the   Christian   lyin'   on   his   death- 
bed, 
An'  a  Death  come  a-steppin'  in; 
You  heah  dat  Christian  say  to  Death, 
"O  Death,  you  are  welcome." 

Sister  Bemaugh  and  Aunt  Dinah 
sang  this  over  and  over  while  I  was 
writing  it  down,  first  for  my  benefit 
and  then  for  their  own  enjoyment. 

I  have  other  songs  which  I  learned 
from  these  two  good  old  women, 
some  of  them  used  before  and  others 
to  follow  in  this  paper.  The  songs 
obtained  from  them  were  unadulter- 
ated by  book-religion  or  any  modern 
tinkering.  Every  quaver,  every  slur, 
every  syncopation  was  there,  and  I 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  write  them 
as  they  gave  them.  There  was  one 
which  they  called  "De  Coffin  to  Bind 
Me  Down."  They  made  a  very  long 
song  of  it  by  using  the  verses  again 
and  again,  the  first  line  in  one  verse 
serving  as  the  third  in  another,  and 
coupled  with  a  different  companion. 
There  were  only  four  lines  and  the 
refrain,  "De  coffin  to  bind  me  down ;" 
but  out  of  these  they  made  certainly 
four  times  four  stanzas. 


THE  COFFIN   TO   BIND   ME  DOWN. 


De    cof-fin 
A    fold    - 
D.C.    A     si/     - 


down,  De  cof 
lips,  De  cof 
grave,  De  cof- 


de  cof  -  fin  to  bind  me 
ing  sheet  up  -  on  my 
ver  spade         to      dig     my 

Fine. 


fin  to  bind  me  down, 
fin  to  bind  me  down. 
Jin    to     bind   me  down. 


De     cof  -  fin    to     bind     me  down,  De 
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cof  -  fin    to      bind        me     down. 
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2 — To  dust,  to  dust,  to  dust  we  go, 
De  coffin  to  bind  me  down! 
A  golden  chain  to  let  me  down, 
De  coffin  to  bind  me  down! 

De  coffin  to  bind  me  down! 
De  coffin  to  bind  me  down! 
A  folding  sheet  upon  my  lips, 
De  coffin  to  bind  me  down! 

Besides  making  a  very  respectable 
hymn  out  of  a  few  lines,  these  two 
women  could  make  a  reasonably  good 
tune  out  of  three  or  four  notes.  I 
have  heard  them  sing  one  which  I 
could  hardly  believe  had  so  small  a 
compass  till  I  came  to  write  it  and 
found  that  it  was  all  covered  by  the 
first  three  notes  of  the  scale,  do,  re,  mi. 
Such  a  song  is:  "I  don't  want  you  go 
on  and  leave  me."  It  is  a  pathetic 
little  hymn. 

1  DON'T  WANT  YOU   GO  ON   AND 
LEAVE   ME. 

Refrain. 


^m^gm^m 


I'm    a    com-in'!Yes,Lord!  I'm    acom-in'! 
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Yes, Lord!  Wait,for  I'm  comin' !  Yes, Lord!  And  I 

Fine. 
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don't  want    you    go      on        and  leave  me. 


The  singer  is  toddling  along  with 
short  and  broken  steps,  trying  to 
keep  in  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  plead- 
ing not  to  be  left  behind. 

The  negroes  have  many  hymns  of 
the  "Old  Ship  of  Zion."  The  talented 
young  southern  poet,  Irwin  Russell, 
gave  an  exceedingly  funny  descrip- 
tion of  the  ark  as  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  a  negro's  experience  with  a 
river  steamer.  Such  anachronisms 
sometimes  work  themselves  in  perfect 
good  faith  into  these  hymns.  But  the 
hymn  of  this  sort  which  I  liked  best 
was  one  which  I  learned  from  Aunt 
Dinah.  The  ring  and  swing  of  the 
refrain,  "I'm  no  ways  weary,"  are 
truly  inspiring.  I  used  frequently  to 
hum  it  on  my  long  mountain  rides 
till  there  came  some  measure  of  relief 
from  fatigue  from  its  buoyant  spirit. 

THE  OLD   SHIP   OF  ZION. 


Refrain. 
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I'm    no  ways  weary!  I'm  no  ways    tired!     O 
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glo-ry  hal-le  -  u    -   jah!  Just  let    me    in    the 
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Kingdom 'when  the    world  ketch  a  -    fire!        O 
Fine. 
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trav-'hng  thro'  the  wil  -  der  -  ness;  I 


glo-ry  hal-le-lu  -  jah!  1.  'Tisthe  old  ship   of 


done 
Lord, 
com 

heard 
Lord, 
saved 


got 
He 
in', 
sus 
my 
He 
the 


wea  -   ry,  and    I've 
calls 


Lord, 
came 
pray'r 
heard 
soul 


me, 
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from 

and 

the 
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Zi  -   on,    hal  -  le  -    lu    -     jah!      'Tis    the 
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don't  want    you     go    on      and  leave   me. 


old     ship    of    Zi  -  on,  hal-le  -   lu  -  jah! 

2 — She  has  landed  many  thousands,  Halle- 
lujah! 

3 — King  Jesus  is  her  captain,  Hallejuh! 

4 — O,  get  your  ticket  ready,  Hallelujah! 

5 — She  is  coming  in  the  harbor,  Hallelu- 
jah! 

6 — She  will  land  you  safe  in  heaven, 
Hallelujah! 

7 — She  will  never  rock  nor  totter,  Halle- 
lujah! 
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Some  of  the  old  slave  songs  survive 
which  had  in  them  the  bitterness  of  a 
sorrow  that  never  spoke  its  intensity 
in  plain  words,  but  sought  figures 
from  the  Bible  or  veiled  its  real  mean- 
ing in  inarticulate  moans  or  songs  of 
grief  that  never  uttered  the  real  nature 
of  the  sorrow.  Yet  every  minor  note 
was  the  wail  of  a  broken  heart,  and 
every  syncopation  the  snapping  of  a 
heartstring.  One  of  these  is  called 
'To'  Me." 


Refrain. 

But,  O  my  Lawd, 

Po'  me!  Po'  me! 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

Po'  me!  Po'  me! 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  of  all  these 
songs,  its  minor  strains  the  very  acme 
of  sorrow,  is  "Troubled  in  Mind."  I 
think  that  it  has  been  printed,  but 
neither  words  nor  music  are  as  I  have 
heard  them. 


PO'    ME! 


dtzpczEE 


i.  The  Lord     is      on        the  giv  -  ing  hand, 
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Trou  -  ble    will    bur  -  y      me    down !     The 


more     I 
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pray    the    bet  -  ter     I       feel, 
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Trou  -  ble     will 
Refrain. 


bur  -  y       me      down 
ad  lib. 


Why,breth-er  -  ing,    Po'      me!     Po'    me! 
Why,  sis-  ter  -  ing, 


tempo. 


ad  lib. 


Trouble    will  bur  -  y    me  down !    Po'    me  ! 
tempo. 
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Po'    me!  Trouble  wdl    bur-y    me  down! 


2 — Hallelujah  once,  hallelujah  twice, 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 
De  Lawd  is  on  de  giving  hand, 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

Refrain. 

Why,  sistering, 

Po'  me!  Po'  me! 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

Po'  me!  Po'  me! 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 

3 — Sometimes  I  think  I'm  ready  to  drop, 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down! 
But,  thank  de  Lawd,  I  do  not  stop, 
Trouble  will  bury  me  down  I 


TROUBLED   IN   MIND. 


Slozv. 


Now  I'm  troubled    in     mind!        I'm    so 

trou-bled    in      mind!          1        ask      good 
^ ^  dim. P 

ES^EEEEE^E^EEEp=pEEEfe^Eiz±^± 


Lord 


to  show  me     the    way,        To 

Fine. 


■^1 


=t=d= 


eas  -   y      my    trou-bled     in        mind! 

i.  In     the  morn-ing  I       am    trou    -  bled 
f. 


p  |  \st.  Vid.     D.C.\ 


Fo'   day  !  I    am  troubled  in  mind !  mind  ! 

2 — While  I'se  walkin'  I  am  troubled, 
All  day! 
I  am  troubled  in  mind. 

3 — O   sinnah,   I   am  troubled! 
All  day! 
I  am  troubled  in  mind. 

■to 

4 — O  my  Jesus,  I  am  troubled! 
All  day! 
I  am  troubled  in  mind. 

The  direct  references  to  slavery  in 
the  negro  songs  are  surprisingly  few. 
Probably  few  of  the  people  had  come 
to  think  of  slavery  itself  as  abnormal 
or  of  its  hardships  as  justly  chargeable 
to  the  system;  and  it  is  still  more 
probable  that  the  grief  which  they  felt 
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they  were  constrained  to  veil  behind 
general  lamentation  without  speak- 
ing plainly  the  sorrows  which  they  re- 
garded as  inevitable. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  songs, 
however  much  they  bewail  the  sor- 
rows of  slavery,  contain  no  resent- 
ment. The  only  known  exception,  if 
it  be  an  exception,  is  the  joy  over  the 
fact  that 

"When  Moses  smote  the  water, 

The  waters  came  together 
And  drowned  old  Pharaoh's  army.     Hal- 
lehi!" 

The  secular  songs  of  freedom,  "De 
Massa  Run,"  "Babylon  is  Fallen," 
"Bobolishion's  Comin'  "  and  the  rest, 
are  tolerably  familiar.  But  there  is 
one  hymn  which  I  used  often  to  hear 
which  speaks  the  freedman's  joy  in 
his  new  manhood.  I  have  heard  it 
sung  sometimes  in  the  North  by- com- 
panies of  educated  jubilee  singers, 
who  introduce  it  with  the  lines, 

"Holy  Bible!   Holy  Bible! 
Holy  Bible,  Book  Divine,  Book  Divine!" 

But  I  never  heard  these  words  sung 
as  a  verse  of  this  or  any  native  plan- 
tation hymn  in  the  South.  Their  ref- 
erences to  the  Bible  are  few,  and  such 
as  are  given  in  the  songs  of  this 
series,  namely,  allusions  to  well- 
known  narrative  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  "Holy  Bible"  stanza  was 
probably  the  addition  of  some  "read- 
ing preacher."  It  is  quite  as  appro- 
priate, however,  as  those  which  are 
sung  to  the  song  in  the  South ;  for 
the  freedman,  preferring  death  to 
slavery,  and  singing  his  solemn  joy 
in  a  strong  and  stirring  strain,  com- 
forts himself  in  the  thought  of  the 
possibility  of  death,  with  the  details  of 
the  first-class  funeral,  in  which  he  is 
to  play  the  chief  role.  Such  a  funeral 
as  is  described  in  this  hymn  is,  next  to 
heaven,  the  desire  of  the  average  col- 
ored man  even  in  a  state  of  grace. 
But  apart  from  all  this,  which  may 
provoke  a  smile,  there  is  something 
that  thrills  one  in  the  words: 

"Before  I'd  be  a  slave, 

I'd  be  buried  in  my  grave,  % 

And  go  home  to  my  Lord  and  be  saved!" 


BEFORE   I'D    BE   A   SLAVE. 


in^n 


Be- fore  I'd  be  a  slave, I'd  be  buried  in  my 
"}        /Ts    \    Fine. 


Ei^iiS^lEggg^B 


grave,  And  go  home  to    my  Lord  and  be  saved. 


=fe* 


1.  O,    what  preach  in' !      O,    what  preachin' ! 


jaESJ^Eg^fl 


O,   what  preachin' o  -  ver  me,     o  -  ver    me! 

2 — O,  what  mourning,  etc. 
3 — O,  what  singing,  etc. 
4 — O,  what  shouting,  etc. 
5 — O,  weeping  Mary,  etc. 
6 — Doubting  Thomas,  etc. 
7 — O,  what  sighing,  etc. 

As  I  write  the  words  of  this  hymn 
I  seem  to  hear  old  Uncle  Joe  Will- 
iams sing  them.  Slavery  had  not 
been  unkind  to  him.  He  always 
hired  his  time  from  his  master  and 
made  money  enough  to  pay  for  his 
labor,  and  had  a  good  start  toward 
buying  his  wife  and  children  when 
freedom  came.  But  this  is  the  hymn 
he  loved  to  sing,  sitting  before  his 
door  in  the  twilight. 

For  the  most  part  the  war  did 
little  for  negro  song.  The  melodies 
which  are  most  characteristic  gain 
little  from  association  with  outside 
influences.  But  here  and  there  we 
may  trace  in  words  or  music  a  theme 
which  the  war  suggested  and  which  is 
worth  noting.  Choicest  among  these 
specimens  is  "Sinner,  You'd  Better 
Get  Ready."  In  several  ways  it 
seems  a  departure  from  ordinary 
negro  music,  but  it  is  quite  character- 
istic. It  is  in  triple  time ;  it  is  major ; 
and  the  melody  of  the  refrain,  which 
is  its  more  important  part,  is  entirely 
in  thirds,  unless  we  take  account  of 
the  three  notes  before  the  last  one, 
which    as   now   sung   make    a   slight 
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variation,  but  which  are  easily 
changed  to  conform  to  the  rule.  As 
written,  the  lower  notes  are  as  sung; 
the  upper  harmony  is  as  it  would  be 
played.  With  this  slight  change  it 
can  be  played  on  a  keyless  bugle. 

SINNER,  YOU    BETTER  GET   READY. 
Refrain. 


-; 


i^H 


Sin  -  ner,  you  bet  -  ter    get    read    -  y, 


T)     -+■    -+-    -■*-  &  - 


Sin  -  ner,    you    bet  -  ter     get  read  -    y, 


;feEEEEEfe^=§l 
«j  -»-  -*-  -«-         -*- 


Sin -ner, you  bet -ter  get  read  -  y,    For  the 

Fine. 


^j— • * ■0—s~0 ••-— •-"-* — ;*_ — &    _^ 


hour   is      a  -  com  -  in'  Dat  a  sin-  ner  must  die. 


Hini^i^ 


The  tall  -  est    tree 


in    Par  -   a  -  dise, 


The  Chris-tian  calls  it    the   tree      of    life, 

B.C. 


S33=E3 


h; 


i 


-+-J-TJ- 


Hour  is     a    com-in'  Dat  a  sin -ner  must  die. 


2 — I  looked  at  my  hands,  my  hands  was 
new; 
I  looked  at  my  feet,  my  feet  was,  too. 

3 — My  name's  written  in  de  book  of  life, 
If  you  look   in   de  book  you'll   find   it 
there. 

4 — De  good  old  chariot  passing  by, 

She  jarred  the  earth  and  rhook  the  sky. 


Another  song  that  uses  almost 
wholly  the  open  notes  is  "Little 
David,  Play  on  Your  Harp."  It  is  less 
like  a  bugle  song  than  "Sinner,  You 
Better  Get  Ready,"  but  it  is  striking 
in  its  use  of  major  thirds  and  fifths, 
the  more  so  as,  following  the  negro 
predilection  for  minor  beginnings, 
this  decidedly  major  tune  starts  on  la. 
Its  opening  notes  are,  la  sol  do  mi  do, 
la  sol  do,  do  do  mi,  do  mi  sol. 


LITTLE   DAVID,  PLAY   ON   YOUR   HARP. 


i.  Lit  -  tie      Da  -  vid,    play       on      your 
1 -k i<s H     ■      - 


I 


harp,    Hal  -  le    -   lu!     Hal  -  le  -    lu! 


n 

Fine. 

| 

:  |\    \\     | 

Nfo*""^ — r*-J     *    J      3* h- 

—j — 

— »i     d    <=)     ■ 

«J             "•"                                  -+- 

Lit-tle  Da-vid,play  on  your  harp, Hal-le-lu! 


as^s^a 


:*. — P- — m — ft 


-*—*—*—*- 


—-—t\ t==tz 


1.  Lit-tle  David  was    a        shepherd  boy;  He 

2.  Josh  -   u-  a  was    the      son    of  Nun ;  He 

3.  Jes'waittilll  get  on  the  mountain  top;Gwine  to 

B.C. 


n 

J*  *   s*   j*— 

-■* — * — * — tt- 

=\    :: 
— *— "i 

killed  Go  -    li-ath,and  he  shout-ed    for    joy! 

nev-er  did       stop     till    his  work        was  done. 

make  my      wings  go  flip  -  pi  -  ty   flop. 


4 — Peter  walked  upon  the  sea, 

And  Jesus  told  him,  ''Come  to  me." 

5 — Elijah  slew  the  prophets  of  Baal; 
The  rain  came  down  and  did  not  fail. 

6 — If  you  belong  to  Gideon's  band. 

Then   here's    my   heart   and   here's    my 
hand. 

7 — They  cast  Brer  Jonah  overboard, 

And  a  big  whale  swallowed  Brer  Jonah 
whole. 


If  the  foregoing  suggest  a  bugle, 
not  less  so  do  some  others  suggest  the 
tap  of  the  drum.  There  is  no  better 
example  than  one  lately  given  me  by 
Rev.  George  W.  Moore,  field  mis- 
sionary of  the  American  Missionary 
Association,  and  husband  of  one  of 
the  original  jubilee  singers,  whose 
voice  still  is  often  heard  at  annual 
meetings  of  that  association.  Any- 
one who  will  for  a  moment  disregard 
the  tones,  and  tap  the  notes  or  sing 
them  in  monotone  with  a  rat-tat-a-tat, 
will  see  that  the  time  of  the  song 
"I'm  Goin'  to  Sing"  is  such  as  might 
well  have  been  derived  from  the  beat 
of  an  armv  drum. 
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I'M   GOIN'   TO   SING. 


STAY   IN   THE   FIELD. 


\M^=£ 


es 


O        I'm      goin'     to        sing,     Goin'  to 


f 


3^EE^ 


sing,     Goin'        to        sing,      Goin'        to 


:=f5=3t 


sing         all       a    -    long       my        way. 


%=r 


0 


I'm    goin'      to        sing,   Goin'    to 


5fe 


>' 


sing,      Goin' 


sing,     Goin' 


I 


to 
Fine. 


m 


=t 


all 


long      my        way. 


fr 


g=g=fc=gE^ 


1.  We  want    no    cow-ards     in 

2.  Are  there    no    foes    for    me 


our  band, Who 
to     face, Must 


3= 


will  their  col-ors    fly;  We    call    for  val-iant 
I    not  stem  the  flood?  Is    this  vile  world  a 

^   B.C. 

1-* — m- — f* — 0=-  F^=i 


heart  -  ed  men  Who've  not  a  -  fvaid  to      die. 
friend  to  grace,  To  help    me     on     to    God? 

Some  of  these  war  songs  are  ex- 
ceedingly simple  in  structure,  often 
having  only  a  single  line  that  can  be 
called  a  permanent  part  of  the  hymn. 
This  is  often  repeated,  sometimes 
shortened,  and  again  lengthened  by 
a  hortatory  ejaculation  or  a  direct 
address ;  but  the  rest  of  the  hymn  is 
built  up  as  occasion  demands, — and 
in  some  cases  the  one  line,  or  germ 
cell  of  the  song,  is  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  different  versions.  Some- 
times a  single  couplet  attaches  itself 
to  the  refrain  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
commonly  recognized  as  the  first 
stanza,  but  for  the  rest  the  song  hunts 
about  for  couplets  from  "Jesus,  My 
All,"  or  other  hymns  with  lines  of  the 
same  length.  Some  of  these,  how- 
ever, are  rather  effective. 


Refrain 


\=^*. 


sfe 


-■* — * 


^£=]S= 


O      stay     in      the      field, chil-der-  en-  ah 


3—1 h 


->- 


m 


Stay      in 


the      field,     chil  -  der  -  en  -  ah, 
Fine. 


Stay  in    the  field,  Un-  til    the  war    is  end-ed. 


=1=* 


I've  got    my  breastplate, sword, and  shield, 
And  I'll     go  march-ing    thro'  the     field, 

B.C. 


ff^l 


Till      the    war 


end 


ed. 


2 — Satan  thought  he  had  me  fast, 
Till   the   war   is   ended; 
But  thank  the  Lord  I'm  free  at  last, 
Till   the   war   is    ended. 

No  other  couplet  of  this  as  I 
learned  it  has  any  military  sugges- 
tion. The  other  verses  used  are  such 
as  are  given  in  the  songs  with  con- 
stant refrains  and  variable  stanzas. 

There  are  several  simple  songs  that 
fit  a  military  pledge  of  fealty  to  famil- 
iar words,  with  a  simple  but  effective 
tune,  as: 

SOLDIER   FOR  JESUS. 
Refrain. 


g^JEg 


P* 


p^m 


t.  I'm 


a     sol  -  clier  for     Je  -  sus,  En- 


-U-J 1= 


M   Z3L 


=t 


list  -  ed  for  the   war,  And  I'll  fight    un 


til         I  die.     1.  Am  .     .      I        a 


|J^ 


+| F— | h^^ «— *-H 


sol  -    dier        of  the         cross,    And 

B.C. 


-b-rr- 

— s>— 
shall 


mm^m 


1 — ' — r 

fear    to        own     His    cause. 
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2 — This  is  the  way  I  long  have  sought 
And  mourned  because  I  found  it  not. 

3 — I've    got    my    breastplate,     sword    and 
shield, 
And  I  will  die  upon  the  field. 

There  are  suggestions  of  enlistment 
in  songs  about  joining  the  band.  The 
allusions  are  generally  indefinite,  but 
such  as  might  well  come  from  a  gen- 
eral suggestion  of  military  figures 
adapted  for  use  in  worship. 

GWINE   TER  JINE   DE  BAND. 

Refrain. 


V^t~^ 

-^ 

-f    -f 

-J--— fL— 

3=e 

■fH-^ 

—j— 

* 

— S»-T— | 

Ise      a      gwine  ter  jine     de      band, 


gwine      ter       jine 


tfctf &—£ £ £ & L £— 


band, 


Lit    -    tie 


^$&==$ 


zfc 


^ I ac±. 


chil  -  dren—  ah! 

Fine. 


3E 


Ise      a    gwine  ter    jine       de     band. 


i.  Haint    but    one  thing  that  grieves  my  mind, 
L  . ^_  B.C. 


Band    of    an  -  gels  leaves  me   be-hind— ah! 

3 — Swing  low,  chariot,  pillar  in  de  East, 
All  God's  chillen  gwine  ter  hab  a  little 
feast — ah ! 

4 — Swing  low,  chariot,  pillar  in  de  West, 
All  God's  chillen  gwine  ter  hab  a  little 
rest — ah ! 

—Swing  low,  chariot,  pillar  in  the  South, 
All  God's  chillen  gwine  ter  hab  a  little 
shout— ah! 

Each  stanza  of  the  above  hymn 
ends  with  a  euphonic  Ah!  which  con- 
nects it  with  and  merges  into  the 
refrain.  A  like  syllable  is  used  at  the 
end  of  the  second  line  of  the  refrain. 

Now  and  then  the  word  "Union," 
pronounced  in  three  syllables,  is 
added  to  the  "band,"  and  may  indi- 


cate yet  more  plainly  the  army  origin 
of  some  of  these  songs.  One  of  these 
is: 

STAND   ON   A   SEA   OF  GLASS. 


Refrain 


-    on!  Sing 


i     -    on!      I 


love 


dis 


Fine. 


|      Sa    -  tan     tried     my  soul       to      slay 
"  }  Sword    of      faith  skeered  him      a    -  way, 

B.C. 


^=^=t 


4= 


Stand 


glass. 


2 — When  Jesus   shook  the   manna  tree, — 
Stand  on  a  sea  of  glass, 
He  shook  it  for  you  and  shook  it  for 
me,— 
Stand  on  a  sea  of  glass, 

3 — Talks'  tree  in  Paradise, — 
Stand  on  a  sea  of  glass, 
Christian  calls  it  de  tree  of  life,- — 
Stand  on  a  sea  of  glass, 

The  negro  pronunciation  of  "This 
Union"  was  said  to  be  turned  to  good 
account  by  certain  merchants  living 
in  the  border  states  during  the  war, 
among  whom  a  popular  placard  bore 
a  picture  of  a  contraband  throwing  up 
his  hat  and  shouting,  "Dis  Union  For- 
ever!" The  words  were  so  spaced  as 
to  leave  the  phrase  beautifully  ambig- 
uous, and  it  was  explained  as  "This 
Union  forever,"  or  "Disunion  for- 
ever," according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion. 

Another  version,  with  a  different 
tune,  is  found  in  a  grouping  of  the 
"Union  band"  with  that  theme  of  per- 
petual interest  and  ecstatic  contem- 
plation, the  big  camp  meeting  in  the 
promised  land.  There  are  many 
songs  that  dwell  on  the  last  of  these, 
and  some  that  combine  the  two. 
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BIG  CAMP   MEETING   IN    THE  PROMISED 
LAND. 


9 


4—^- 


m 


:d>- 


m 


dis        un  -    i  -    on !         O         dis 


=t=* 


lpt=J=± 


un  -  i  -  on     band! 

&-$ ; 1 \\ s- 

0 

di 

s     un - i  -  on ! 

Fine. 

r  *     1     d     H    -f- 

-> 

~1 \~~~\ — H 

J 

Big  camp  meeting    in    de  prom-ised  land! 


ffi^S^^ 


I     You  kin  hinder  me  here, but  you  can't  do  it  there, 
t  For  He  sits  in  de  heavens,and  He  answers  prayer, 

___. .  _____      D.C. 

--^E^^^E^E^E^^E^EEEm 


Big  camp  meeting  in     de  promised  land  ! 

2 — I  hain't  got  time  for  to  stop  an'  talk, 
De  road  is  rough  and  it's  hard  to  walk. 

I  have  one  song  that  seems  to  be 
made  up  from  an  army  march  tune 
and  the  two  hymns,  "All  Hail  the 
Power"  and  "Am  I  a  Soldier  of  the 
Cross?" 

CROWND   HIM   LORD   OF  ALL. 


_  Refrain. 


^ 


I 


We      will  crownd     him        Lord         of 

__i it — ►. 


i£EEE£ 


±=>=? 


all,        We     will  crownd  him    Lord      of 


^ 


i±=£ 


m^ 


all,        We  will  crownd  him      Lord, 


*=t=t 


Fine. 


_______i^i 


Crownd  him  Lord,  We  will  crownd  him  Lord  of  all. 

3H*-^tzj — r     1      I  \J=t     1       fa 


1.  Am         I       a    sol-dier    of     the  cross,    A 


i=± 


i=^=i 


je^ee^ 


t=t 


follower    of    the  Lamb?  And  shall  I      fear    to 

D.C. 


own  His  cause,  Or  blush    to    speak  His  name? 


One  feature  of  army  life  impressed 
the  negro  deeply.  It  was  the  calling 
of  the  roll  and  the  lining  up  of  the 
men  to  answer  to  their  names.  It 
has  its  echoes  in  several  hymns,  some 
of  which  have  been  published  ;  but  the 
most  striking  one  which  I  have  ever 
heard  I  give  below: 

WHEN    THAT  GENERAL   ROLL 
IS   CALLED. 


Refrain. 

/7\       /7\        /T\ 


_^_i_____ii____i 


I'll    be    there    in    the    morning,  I'll      be 


m 


there        in  the      morn-ing,       I'll       be 


SteEE^ES 


s» 


there        in  the      morn  -  ing,When  that 


gen-er-al  roll  is  called,  I'll  be  there, When  that 


gen-er-al  roll    is       caljed,    I'll      be    there. 


fcsi^Sfefe^ 


1.  Gwine  to       see  my  father, I'll  be  there;Gwine  to 

I2D.C. 


^i^=5^|iig^pp 


=t 


see    my  fa-ther,  I'll    be  there;Gwine  to  there. 

2 — Goin'  to   see   my   mother,    etc. 

3 — Goin'  to  see  my  sister,  etc. 

4 — Goin'  to  see  my  brother,  etc. 

5- — Goin'  to  see  my  Jesus,  etc. 

These  are  quite  enough  to  illustrate 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  songs  of 
the  negro,  and  are  the  principal 
hymns  of  this  kind  which  have  come 
to  my  notice. 

These  retain,  for  the  most  part,  the 
genuine  negro  characteristics,  but  il- 
lustrate the  imitative  bent  of  the  ne- 
gro mind,  and  manifest  more  or  less 
distinctly  outside  influences. 
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There  is  an  element  of  religious 
selfishness  in  some  of  these  songs  and 
a  rejoicing  in  the  relative  exclusive- 
ness  of  religion  as  the  singers  under- 
stand it.  We  have  noticed  it  already 
in  such  couplets  as: 

"Wait  till  I  get  in  the  middle  of  the  air, 
There  won't  be  nary  sinner  there." 

It  constitutes  the  burden  of  some 
songs.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  more  pronounced  in  these  than 
in  some  more  pretentious  hymns.  I 
hear  quite  often  in  evangelistic 
meetings  a  song  of  heaven  in  which, 
as  I  first  heard  it,  the  words  were: 

"I  shall  know  Him,  I  shall  know  Him, 
And  alone  by  His  side  I  shall  stand, 
I   shall   know   Him,   I   shall  know   Him, 
By  the  print  of  the  nails  in  His  hand." 

Such  songs  are  as  open  to  criticism 
on  the  ground  either  of  an  unspiritual 
materialism  or  of  a  religious  self- 
seeking  as  are  any  of  the  negro 
hymns.  Recently,  however,  I  have 
heard  this  one  sung,  "And  redeemed 
by  His  side  I  shall  stand,"  which  elim- 
inates one  objectionable  feature. 

The  hymn  which  I  give  as  illustrat- 
ing this  characteristic  is  "I'm  Going 
to  Walk  with  Jesus  by  Myself."  The 
tune  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
'Who  Will  Drive  the  Chariot  When 
She  Comes?"  And  this  reminds  me 
that  many  of  these  tunes  that  seem 
monotonously  alike  when  written, 
have  a  much  wider  variety  when  sung 
to  different  words  and  with  the  ad 
libitum  of  the  negro  singer.  In  this 
the  melodies  are  much  like  those  of 
Scotland.  Who  ever  would  have 
known  by  ear  alone  that  the  tune  of 
"I'm  wearin'  avva,  John,"  is  the  very 
same  as  that  of  "Scots  wha  hae  wi' 
Wallace  bled"?  And  for  that  matter, 
who,  knowing  the  pathetic  sweetness 
of  the  one  and  the  martial  solemnity 
of  the  other,  would  have  suspected 
that  both  these  airs  are  simply  the 
silly  old  ditty  of  "Hey,  tuttie,  tattie"? 
Even  so  these  negro  melodies  are  not 
to  be  too  lightly  scorned  because  of 
their  monotony,  which  is  often  more 
apparent  than  real. 


I'M   GOIN'   TO    WALK   WITH   JESUS 
BY   MYSELF. 
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i .  I  am  goin'  to  walk  with   Je  -  sus  by  my  ■ 

2.  I'm  goin'  to  talk  with    Je  -  sus  by  my 

3.  I'm  goin'  to    see  King  Je  -  sus  by    my 

4.  I'm  goin'  to    live  with   Je  -  sus  by   my 
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self,  by  my  -  self,  •  I  am  goin'    to  walk  with 

self,  by  my  -  self,  I  am  goin'   to  talk  with 

self,  by  my  -  self,  I  am  goin'   to  see  King 

self,  by  my  -  self,  I  am  goin'   to    live  with 
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sus      by      my-self,  by  my-self,  I'm 

sus      by      my-self,  by  my-self,  I'm 

by      my-self,  by  my-self,  I'm 

my-self,  by  my-self,  I 


Je- 
Je- 

Je  -    sus 

Je  -    sus      by 


m 
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goin'  to  walk  with  Je  -  sus,  I'm 

goin'  to      talk  with  Je  -  sus,  I'm 

goin'  to      see  King  Je  -  sus,  I'm 

goin'  to      live  with  Je  -  sus,  I'm 


goin' 

to 

walk 

with 

Je 

-    sus, 

I'm 

goin' 

to 

talk 

with 

Je 

sus, 

I'm 

goin' 

to 

see 

King 

Te    - 

sus, 

I'm 

goin' 

to 

live 

with 

Je 

-    sus, 

I'm 
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goin'  to  walk  with  Je  -  sus  by  my-self. 

goin'  to    talk  with   Je  -  sus  by  my-self. 

goin'  to    see  King  Je  -  sus  by  my-self. 

goin'  to    live  with   Je  -  sus  by  my-self. 

A  good  many  of  the  hymns  of  the 
colored  people  deal  with  ecstatic  ex- 
periences; but  most  of  them  are  suf- 
ficiently modest  in  their  claims  of  re- 
generate character  and  of  fruits  meet 
for  repentance.  Now  and  then,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  song  whose  singer  pro- 
fesses to  have  received  sanctincation. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  a 
number  of  people,  white  and  black, 
who  were  thought  by  others  to  be 
sanctified  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  commonly  (and  incorrectly) 
used;  but  these  people  always  denied 
it.     On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
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a  number  of  people  who  thought  them- 
selves to  be  sanctified,  and  in  no  case 
could  any  one  else  be  made  to  believe 
it.  However,  here  is  the  hymn,  which 
is  rather  a  rare  one  of  its  sort. 

It  may  be  noted  that  while  conver- 
sion implies  a  long  struggle  to  "get 
through,"  sanctification,  as  here  inter- 
preted, is  not  related  to  antecedent  ex- 
perience. It  occurs  simply  while 
"walking  along." 

DONE   BEEN   SANCTIFIED. 


S4E 
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tr|z: 


One       day  I'se    a-walk-ing       a 


3 — Before  I  learned  to  pray, 

The  Lord  done  sanctified  me; 

Td  trouble  all  the  day, 
He  sanctified  my  soul. 

Brother,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  etc. 

4 — I'se  lost  and  now  I'm  found, 

The  Lord  done  sanctified  me; 
My  soul  is  heaven  bound, 

He  sanctified  my  soul. 
Preachers,  behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 
etc. 

A  good  old  hymn  is  "Don't  you 
want  to  go?"  I  count  it  one  of  the 
gems  of  negro  song. 


DON'T   YOU    WANT    TO    GO? 
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long,     The  Lord  done    sanc-ti-fied    me: 
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One        day        I'se       walk  -  ing         a 
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long,       He      sane  -  ti  -  fied      my     soul. 


1* P- 
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Sin  -  ner,    be  -    hold       the    Lamb      of 

— 1 
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God,    The  Lord  done  sanc-ti-fied     me; 
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Sin  -  ner,    be    -  hold       the    Lamb     of 
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God.     He      sane  -  ti  -  fied       my    soul. 

I — One  day  I'se  walkin'  along, 

The  Lord  done  sanctified  me. 
One  day  I'se  walkin'  along, 

He  sanctified  my  soul. 
Mourner,  behold  de  Lamb  of  God, 

The  Lord  done  sanctified  me. 
He  sanctified  me,  he'll  sanctify  you, 

He  sanctified  my  soul. 

2 — I  went  to  the  valley  to  pray, 

The  Lord  done  sanctified  me; 
I  climbed  to  the  mountain  top, 

He  sanctified  my  soul. 
Sinner,  behold  de  Lamb,  etc. 


to= 
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1.  O      broth  -  er,  don't  you  want      to     go? 

2.  O        sis    -  ter,   don't  you  want      to    go? 

3.  O         sin  -    ner,  don't  you  want      to    go? 
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O  broth-  er,  don't  you  want  to  go? 
O  sis  -  ter,don't  you  want  to  go? 
O  sin    -   ner,don't    you  want     to     go? 


:S 
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O  broth  -  er,  don't  you  want  to  go?  Come, 
O  sis  -  ter,  don't  you  want  to  go?  Come, 
O         sin  -  ner,  don't  you  want  to      go?  Come, 


f 
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less    go  down    to    Jor  -  dan, Hal  -  le  -  lu! 
Refrain. 


|L-j_jiiii|; 


Less      go  down      to    Jor  -  dan!  Less 
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down      to    Jor  -    dan!  Less     go  down      to 
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Jor  -  dan,  Hal  -    le  -  lu 


jah! 
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Less    go  down    to    Jor-dan!  Less  go  down   to 


Jordan!  Less  go  down  to  Jordan,  Hal-le-  lu! 
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Jordan  and  the  sea  furnish  abundant 
figures  for  these  songs;  and  the  river 
applies  equally  well  to  baptism  or  to 
death.  One  of  these  songs  is,  "You 
can't  cross  here."  It  is  a  dialogue, 
and  a  warning  to  the  sinner  who  will 
one  day  attempt  to  cross  where  he  will 
not  be  able. 


YOU   CAN'T   CROSS   HERE. 
Refrain. 


% 


33: 


O  where  you      go  -  ing,     sin  -  ner  ?    O 


down    to    the    riv  -  ers  of       J  or 
Fine.  ~ 


dan,  You 
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can't    cross    here.  1. Yes,  you 

must  have    that 

Q      1         1       "Is    ■  \\ 

£h   J      J      m     * r   -T 

[           |            1 
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true      re  -    li-gion,Yes,you  must  have    that 
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true    re    -   li-gion,Yes,  you    must  have    that 

B.C. 
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true    re  -  li  -  gion,  Or  you  can't  cross  h( 


-Lord,  I'm  so  glad  my  soul's  converted, 


This  brings  us  around  again  to  the 
theme  of  the  resurrection,  which  al- 
ways suggests  a  song.  This  time  it 
may  as  well  be,  "Dese  bones  gwine  ter 
rise  again."  Sometimes  family  names 
are  interjected  before  the  third  "I 
know,"  and  varied. 

THESE   BONES   GW1NETER   RISE   AGAIN. 

Refrain. 
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know,  I  know, my  Lord,        1 


Fine. 
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know  These  bones  gwine-ter  rise        a  -  gain. 
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1     Heav-en    is      a  high  and    a    loft  -  y      place, 
1 '  I  But  you  can't  get  there  if  you  haint  got  the  grace, 
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These  bones  gwine-tei 


2 — Little  did  I  think  dat  he  was  so  nigh; 

Dese  bones  gwineter  rise  again; 
Spoke,  and  he  made  me  laugh  and  cry; 

Dese  bones  gwineter  rise  again. 

3 — When  Gabriel  makes  his  trumpet  sound, 
De  saints  shall  rise  and  bust  de  ground. 

4 — You  kin  hender  me  here,  but  you  can't 

do  it  dah, 
For  he  sits  in  de  heavens  and  he  answers 

prah. 

With  this  good  old  hymn,  I  bring 
this  paper  to  a  close.  It  is  a  fitting 
one  for  a  finale.     It  is  irregular  in  its 


Lord,  I'm  so  glad  my  soul's  converted,      composition,  but  with  a  flowing  metre 
L°^'..Inl>!°„gladimy  souls  converted>      and  with  phrases  of  equal  length  as 

measured,  though  wedded  to  lines  of 
two,  four,  seven,  ten  and  more  sylla- 
bles. It  has  the  characteristic  intro- 
ductory refrain  and  the  monotonous 
croon  for  the  couplet  and  response. 
It  has  also  the  clear  faith,  the  fond- 
ness for  the  supernatural  and  the  joy- 
ous conception  of  the  Christian  life 
common  to  these  songs. 


You  can't  cross  here. 

3 — I'm  so  glad  my  soul's  converted, 
I'm  so  glad  I've  got  religion; 
Yes,  I'm  going  down  to  Jurdin, 
You  can't  cross  here. 

4 — I'm  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me, 
I'm  so  glad  I'm  going  to  heaven, 
I'm  so  glad  my  soul's  converted, 
You  can't  cross  here. 


Note.  Dr.  Barton's  firsl  paper  was  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  for  December,  1898.  A  third 
and  final  paper  will  appear  in  the  February  number.  So  lar^e  a  collection  of  these  songs  has  not,  we  believe,  appeared 
Outside  the  1'isk  and  Hampton  collections,  and  the  totalis  nearly  equal  to  either  of  those  books.— Editor. 
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LOWELL:    A   CHARACTER   SKETCH    OF  THE   CITY. 

By  Samuel  P.  Hadley  and  Mabel  Hill. 


"Even  we  youthful  voyagers  had  spent 
a  part  of  our  lives  in  the  village  of 
Chelmsford,  when  the  present  city,  whose 
bells  we  heard,  was  its  obscure  north  dis- 
trict only,  and  the  giant  weaver  was  not 
yet  fairly  born.  So  old  are  we;  so  young 
is  it." — Thorcau.  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers. 

BACK  of  the  seventy-five  years  of 
activity  that  has  dominated  the 
life  of  Lowell  stretches  a  period 
'of  quiet  pastoral  existence  wherein 
the  future  city  of  whirring  looms  and 
moving  shuttles  was  lying  dormant, 
as  it  were,  in  the  motherhood  of  East 
Chelmsford.  Farther  back,  behind 
the  colonial  life  of  the  town  itself,  are 
the  records  and  traditions  of  those 
earliest  days  when  the  fields  were  for- 
ests, and  the  farmyards  battle  and 
hunting  grounds — the  ancient  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  Pawtuckets  or  Wame- 
sits  of  the  Pennacook  tribe  of  Indians, 
a  race  of  warriors  and  hunters.  The 
"self-made  man"  may  satisfy  himself 
with   the   pride    of   attainment   which 


comes  from  personal  effort;  but  after 
all  Dr.  Holmes  was  not  so  far  amiss 
in  picturing  the  keener  enjoyment 
gained  in  the  "good  family,"  in  the 
inheritance  that  comes  with  three  gen- 
erations of  ancestors.  So,  too,  the  city 
born  of  good  parentage,  the  city 
whose  streets  have  the  historic  back- 
ground, whose  river  claims  romance 
and  poetry,  has  an  inheritance  which 
its  citizens  do  well  to  honor,  a  birth- 
right in  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  town  of  Lowell,  John  Eliot, 
"the  apostle  to  the  Red  Men"  found 
himself  at  the  confluence  of  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimack  rivers  in  the  very 
centre  of  Wamesit,  the  "capital"  vil- 
lage of  the  Pawtucket  Indians.  In 
his  quaint  English,  Eliot  has  left  us 
the  record  of  his  work  among  these 
sturdy  aborigines. 

As  one  paddles  down  the  Merri- 
mack in  his  latter-day  canoe,  it  takes 
but  little  fancy  on   his  part  to  set  at 
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play  the  mental  image  of  those  prime- 
val days.  One  conjures  up  at  will  the 
brave  sachem,  Passaconaway,  and  his 
stalwart  son,  Wonnalancet,  as  they 
commanded  their  warriors  seated 
about  the  council  fire  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  river  or  watched  the  fan- 
tastic war  dance  of  victory.  Squaws 
and  yet  fair  daughters  of  the  forest 
are  pounding  the  Indian  corn  into 
meal  (as  yet  untasted  by  the  white 
man),  old  Indian  fishermen  are  mak- 
ing arrow-heads  and  hatchets;  while 
dusky  sons,  with  rude  yet  marvellous 
skill,  are  drawing  in  for  the  winter 
store  the  salmon,  shad,  alewives  and 
the  famous  sturgeon,  the  "merri- 
mack"  of  the  Indian  tongue. 

But  here  as  elsewhere  the  primitive 
race  was  pushed  back  and  out  from 
its  home  by  the  advancing  English 
colonists.  From  a  population  of  three 
thousand  Indians,  which  is  the  record 
of  the  earliest  statistician,  Wamesit 
was  reduced  even  before  the  outbreak 
of  King  Philip's  war  to  but  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  besides  the  women 
and  children.  This  handful  of  friendly 
Indians  held  their  exclusive  territorial 
right  to  the  identical  soil  which  is  now 
the  heart  of  Lowell.  A  ditch  cut  in 
the  year  1665,  yet  to-day  discernible 
at  points,  running  in  a  semi-circular 
line  skirting  the  Merrimack  a  little 
above     Pawtucket     Falls    and    again 
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about  a  mile  below  the  Concord  river, 
embracing  two  thousand  five  hundred 
acres,  was  together  with  the  river  itself 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Wamesit. 
But  as  early  as  1726  the  territorial 
rights  and  reservations  became  ex- 
tinct by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
the  tribe  itself.  The  Pawtuckets  wan- 
dered to  their  northern  brothers  who 
were  as  yet  masters  of  the  forests  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

With  the  passing  away  of  Eliot's 
"praying  Indians,"  East  Chelmsford, 
or  "Chelmsford  Neck,"  lost  its  impor- 
tant individuality.  Its  annals  for  the 
next  hundred  years  strongly  resem- 
bled the  story  of  each  New  England 
village,  where  the  thrifty  husbandman 
tilled  his  field,  fished  the  waters,  or 
built  his  grist-mill,  as  fortune  favored 
the  industry.  The  "corner  village" 
was  typical,  too,  even  in  its  objective 
outfit,  possessing  a  dozen  or  more 
scattered  homesteads, a  store, a  tavern, 
meeting-house  and  a  few  small  shops. 

In  1 701,  the  town  of  Dracut,  now  a 
suburb  of  Lowell,  was  set  apart  from 
the  Chelmsford  grant,  taking  its  name 
from  the  old  Welsh  parish  of  the  Var- 
nums,  whose  later  career  in  continen- 
tal congress  and  revolutionary  action 
gave  them  not  only  local  interest  in 
the  newly  made  town,  but  brought 
fair  fame  to  the  goodly  line  of  their 
descendants. 

The  colonial  days  of  these  parent 
towns  of  Lowell  bear  record  of  men 
whose  names  are  perpetuated  in  titles 
of  land-grants  or  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  the  General  Court,  or 
wise  industrial  enterprises.  Colonel 
■John  Tyng  and  Major  Henchman  are 
names  which  we  find  in  the  last  annals 
of  territorial  transfer  between  the  In- 
dians and  white  men.  Wonnalancet's 
final  rights  for  "hunting  and  fishing 
only"  were  negotiated  by  this  same 
Colonel  John  Tyng.  Captain  John 
Ford,  who  helped  storm  Louisburg 
under  Sir  William  Pepperell,  repeats 
his  bravery  at  Bunker  Hill  with  Ben- 
jamin Walker  of  the  town,  and  Cap- 
tain Peter  Coburn  from  the  Dracut 
side.     Spalding,  Parker,  the  Varnums 
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and  Clark  each  mark  the  revolutionary 
era  with  dignity,  and  give  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  towns  they  represented, 
which  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  good 
heritage  of  their  child  city,  Lowell. 

Two  important  enterprises,  each  con- 
nected with  the  territory  and  very  life 
of  Lowell,  were  inaugurated  in  the 
years  1792  and  1793,  without  which 
it  may  be  supposed  the  founding  of 
Lowell  might  not  have  occurred  so 
soon,  although  a  city  of  manufactur- 
ing interests  was  destined  to  exist 
sooner  or  later  at  Pawtucket  Falls. 

"The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
Canals  on  the  Merrimack  River"  was 
a  corporation  formed  in  August,  1792, 
by  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng — the  first  re- 
porter of  Massachusetts  Law  Reports, 
—William  Coombs  and  others,  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of  the  Merri- 
mack, the  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
being  the  falls,  which  in  themselves 
were  precipitous  and  furthermore 
made  difficult  by  the  violence  of  the 
current,  the  .innumerable  rocks  in 
the  channel,  and  the  distance  of  rapids 
below  the  falls.  Hitherto  the  wood 
and  lumber  that  came  down  the 
stream  had  to  be  removed  from  the 
Merrimack-  just  above  the  Neck  (or 
present  "Dracut  navy  yard"),  and 
drawn  around  the  falls  and  rapids  to 
float  below  the  month  of  the  Con- 
cord. Thirty-two  feet  below  Paw- 
tucket   Falls  the  Concord  river  enters 


the  Merrimack;  and  the 
scheme  to  carry  the  wa- 
ter of  the  latter  from 
above  the  falls  to  the 
mouth  of  its  tributary  by  a 
system  of  locks  and  ca- 
nals was  in  itself  an  enter- 
prise of  great  moment, 
even  if  it  had  not  had  a 
later  and  greater  impor- 
tance in  connection  with 
the  building  of  a  mill  city. 
Contemporaneously  with 
this  enterprise  was  an  add- 
ed development  in  transit. 
Parker  Varnum  of  Dracut, 
with  others  incorporated 
as  the  "Proprietors  of"  the 
Middlesex  Merrimack  River  Bridge," 
built  the  first  wooden  structure  across 
the  river  at  the  falls,  in  place  of  the 
toll  ferry  which  had  served  as  the 
means  of  crossing  the  four  hundred 
yards  of  swiftly  Mowing  current. 

The  second  great  undertaking  of 
this  year  was  the  plan  to  open  a  water- 
way for- freight  and  passenger  trans- 
portation from  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  Boston,  a  distance  of  eighty 
miles,  connecting  the  Merrimack  at 
East  Chelmsford  with  Boston  Harbor 
by  means  of  a  canal  fed  from  the  Con- 
cord river  at  North  Billerica  and  from 
ponds  along  its  course.  The  author 
of  this  far-reaching   scheme  was   the 
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Hon.  James  Sullivan,  for  six  years 
judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  later 
(i8o7-'8)  became  the 
governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. After  consulta- 
tion with  his  friend, 
Colonel  Loammi  Bald- 
win, sheriff  of  Middle- 
s  e  x  County,  whose 
mathematical  mind  had 
had  previous  experi- 
ence in  engineering, 
a  meeting-  was  called 
in  Medford,  in  which 
the  prominent  citizens 
took  the  initiative,  and 
a  petition  was  sent  to 
eral  Court  for  an  act 
poration.  A  charter  was  granted, 
bearing  the  date  of  June  22,  1793,  "in- 
corporating James  Sullivan,  Esquire, 
•and  others  by  the  name  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  the  Middlesex  Canal."  On 
the  same  day  it  was  signed  by  His  Ex- 
cellency, John  Hancock,  Governor  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  construc- 
tion and  life  of  this  canal  make  an- 
other story;  but  the  connection  of  the 
canal  with  the  activity  of  East  Chelms- 
ford, where  its  first  set  of  locks  was  situ- 
ated, and  its  value  to  the  early  town- 
ship of  Lowell  give  it  a  place  in  this 
sketch  and  a  place  of  interest,  —  for 
with  the  accession  of  life  brought 
to  its  headwaters  by  the  corporations 
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PAUL    MOODY. 

of  Lowell,  great  promise  of  prosperity 
seemed  at  hand  for  the 
Middlesex    Canal,    and 

tbut  for  its  giant  rival, 
the  railway  locomotive, 
its  future  would  have 
been  one  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  waterways 
of  the  city. 

But  the  former  cor- 
poration, the  Locks 
and  Canals  Company, 
w  as  an  enterprise 
which  was  to  develop 
notwithstanding  that 
its  original  object  of 
making  the  Merri- 
mack navigable  to  Newburyport  was 
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defeated  by  the  opening  of  the  more 
direct  route  through  the  Middlesex 
Canal. 

This  undertaking,  which  was  be- 
gun in  1794,  was  completed  in  1804. 
Yet  for  over  twenty  years  the  idea  of 
using  the  water  of  the  canals  for 
manufacturing  purposes  occurred  to 
no  one.  Certain  private  individuals 
attempted  the  establishment  of  one  or 
two  humble  manufactures,  but  these 
were  for  the  most  part  located  upon 
the  Concord  river.  As  early  as  1813 
a  cotton  mill  was  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  canal  as  it  enters  the  Concord 
near  the  present  site  of  the  Prescott 
mill ;  a  few  years  later  the  mill  changed 
ownership,  and  a  woollen  industry 
was  established  in  the  building  in- 
stead of  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fabric.  A  gunpowder  factory  and  a 
saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  and 
operated  a  few  years  later;  and  a  flan- 
nel mill  was  also  started  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Concord,  although  the 
site  was  in  the  township  of  Tewks- 
bnrv.     Such   was  the  industrial  life  of 


the  village  which  was  destined  to  be- 
come in  a  few  years  a  city  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  "City  of 
Spindles." 

The  story  of  the  development  of 
the  power-loom,  which  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  necessity,  following  the 
rapid  increase  of  cotton,  is  the  story 
of  the  life  of  Francis  Cabot  Lowell, 
for  whom  our  city  is  worthily  named. 
In  an  article  upon  Waltham  which 
appeared  in  this  magazine,  the  history 
of  the  Waltham  system  which  changed 
the  very  character  of  every  textile  in- 
dustry had  its  place.  Together  with 
Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  Nathan  Ap- 
pleton,  Mr.  Lowell  organized  the 
Waltham  Company,  securing  the  val- 
uable services  of  Paul  Moody  of 
Amesbury,  whose  skill  as  a  mechanic 
was  well  known.  The  unquestionable 
title  to  the  honor  of  having  been  the 
first  to  arrange  all  the  processes  for 
the  conversion  of  cotton  into  cloth  in 
the  walls  of  the  same  building  belongs 
to  Francis  Cabot  Lowell;  and  it  is 
due  to  him  in  fact  that  the  whole  des- 
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tiny  of  northern  manufactures  was 
changed. 

In  1816  a  fight  in  Congress  over 
the  question  of  high  and  low  tariff 
was  imminent;  and  Mr.  Lowell,  with 
his  far-reaching  interest  in  the  future 
of  manufactures  left  his  mill  at  Wal- 
tham  and  entered  the  political  field  in 
Washington  as  a  "lobbyist"  of  the 
highest  character.  One  of  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  high  protective 
duty  upon  foreign  cotton  fabrics, 
was  the  fresh  impetus  to  plant  manu- 
factures along  the  Merrimack  river, 
which  would  compete  in  variety  and 
quality  with  the  English  imports  from 
India. 

With  such  a  spirited  purpose  in 
view  and  with  such  possibilities  be- 
fore them,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  find 
these  same  Waltham  proprietors  in- 
vestigating the  question  of  suitable 
water  power  for  furthering  these  in- 
dustries. 

In  1821,  Patrick  T.Jackson,  Nathan 
Appleton,  Kirk  Boott,  John  Boott, 
Warren  Dutton  and  Paul  Moody 
made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  Chelms- 
ford, going  over  the  route  of  the  canal, 
as  well  as  investigating  the  water 
power  itself.     After  a  series  of  amus- 


ing episodes  with  the  farmers,  whose 
pastures  they  bought,  the  purchase 
was  accomplished  of  land  upon  which 
Lowell  has  been  built.  In  February, 
1822,  the  Legislature  granted  an  act 
incorporating  the  Merrimack  Manu- 
facturing Company,  with  a  capital  of 
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$600,000.  The  company  had  already 
bought  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
shares  of  the  Pawtucket  canal  interest 
from  the  Locks  and  Canals  Company, 
besides  three  farms,  only  one  of  whose 
sites  is  now  to  be 
seen,  marked  by 
an  old  willow  tree. 
It  is  well  to 
pause  at  this  junc- 
ture to  consider 
the  conditions  of 
life  in  the  mill 
districts  of  Eng- 
land, that  a  rela- 
tive value  may  be 
given  to  Lowell's 
share  in  the  his- 
tory of  manufac- 
ture. In  studying 
the  growth  of  the 
English       mill 


town,     one 


finds 
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together  with  its 
activity  and  vital- 
ity a  certain  in- 
stinctive intelli- 
gence   which    de- 
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mands  that  knowledge  shall  go  hand 
in  hand  with  power.  A  peculiar 
strength  is  given  to  its  life,  which,  de- 
veloping a  practical  sense  of  rights, 
compensates  for  the  lack  of  that 
higher  intellectuality  belonging  to 
university  towns  or  cosmopolitan  cap- 
itals. Manchester,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham were  not  only  the  hot  beds  of 
broader  enfranchisement,  but  they 
were  the  centres  where  the  problems 
of  reform  in  education,  philanthropy 
and  social  life  were  discussed  by  su- 
perintendent, weaver  and  bobbin-boy 
alike.  With  the  New  England  activ- 
ity, greater  freedom  was  given  at  an 
earlier  date,  and  the  bigger  chance  to 
develop  reforms  was  grasped  by  a  set 
of  American  born  but  cosmopolitan 
bred  men,  whose  surroundings  had 
tended  to  quicken  thought  and  action. 
The  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  great  corporations  during  the 
first  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  Lowell's 
growth  laid  also  the  foundation  of 
character  to  its  municipal  life,  which 
will  cling  to  its  name  and  citizenship 
as   a   strong,   sweet  savor   long  years 


from  now,  no  matter  what  the  future 
issues  may  bring.  When  Mr.  Lowell 
and  Mr.  Appleton  conceived  the  idea 
of  establishing  the  mills,  they  aimed 
first  and  foremost  to  provide  proper 
conditions  of  living  for  their  opera- 
tives, conditions  differing  materially 
from  the  Old  World  ideas  of  labor  in 
factories,  of  which  Hood  and  Mrs. 
Browning  sang  in  poetic  remon- 
strance. The  founders  of  our  city  felt 
that  their  success  lay  in  making  the 
home  life  of  the  mill  city  one  of  high 
morality  and  quickening  intelligence. 
Careful  sanitary  regulations  were  at 
once  set  in  operation;  good  schools 
were  established;  and  the  privileges 
of  reading-rooms  and  library  and 
churches  were  opened  to  every  op- 
erative in  the  town. 

Because  of  this  broad-minded  con- 
ception of  what  might  be  done  in  a 
factory  town,  and  because  of  the  high- 
minded  inducements  thus  offered  to 
the  country-bred  youth  and  maiden, 
a  class  of  employees  flocked  to  the 
mills  whose  object  in  coming  was  ut- 
terly unlike  that  of  the  mill  operative 
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of  to-day.*  For  the  most  part  they 
were  a  class  of  intelligent  young  per- 
sons who  worked  with  a  true  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  labor— a  means  to 
higher  ends.  The  oft  quoted  lines  of 
Lucy  Larcom,  whose  girlish  years  at 
the  spinning  frames  in  the  Lawrence 
Mills  were  golden  ones  to  her  com- 
rades, because  of  her  beauty  of  soul 
and  inspiration  of  mind,  tell  the  story 
of  the  typical  Lowell  mill  girl  of  the 
early  forties. 

One  other  and  almost  ideal  condi- 
tion of  the  corporation  life  demands 

*  See   article  upon  "The   Lowell  Offering,"  by  Harrie  t 
H.  Robinson,  in  the  New  England  Magazine,  December, 
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special  notice  because  of  its  peculiar 
wholesomeness  in  the  lives  of  these 
young  women.  The  boarding  houses 
where  the  operatives  lived  were  em- 
phatically homes.  The  agents  of  the 
mills  attended  personally  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  their  employees 
were  to  live;  only  the  womanly 
matron,  with  the  motherly  heart,  was 
intended  as  housekeeper  in  these 
homes.  As  one  stands  in  his  door- 
way at  nine  o'clock  at  night  and 
listens  to  the  music  of  the  pealing, 
jangling  bells  of  the  city,  a  thrill  of 
sentient  delight  goes  through  one ; 
yet  a  deeper  feeling  follows  if  one  re- 
flect for  a  mo- 
ment that  the 
time-h  onored 
custom  was  the 
curfew  of  t  h  e 
mill  girls,  in 
those  early  days, 
when  physical 
and  moral  health 
were  the  first 
principles  in 
building  up  the 
community. 

The  constitu- 
tion of  the  com- 
monwealth made 
all  taxable  prop- 
erty within  its 
limits  liable  to 
assessment  f  o  r 
parochial        pur- 
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poses.  The  Merri- 
mack Company 
at  once  set  itself 
to  provide  reli- 
gious services  for 
i  t  s  employees. 
Notwithstandin  g 
its  unique  begin- 
ning, the  history 
of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "Mer- 
rimack Religious 
Society"  and  its 
later  existence 
under  the  parish 
government  of  St. 
Anne's  Church 
after  all  propri- 
etary  rights   were 

removed  from  it,  is  too  long  even 
to  touch  upon  in  these  pages.  The 
spirit  of  its  effect  upon  the  city's  life 
may  be  caught  if  one  climb  into  the 
tower  and  read  the  inscription  upon 
the  chimes,  which  since  1857  have 
swung  in  the  belfry;  or  if  one  enter  the 
old  stone  edifice  and  look  upon  the 
tablets,  windows  and  altars  that  be- 
speak the  devotion  of  its  laymen. 

The  first  rector  who  came  to  care 
for  this  church  society  was  the  Rev. 
Theodore  Edson,  then  a  young  dea- 
con from  St.  Matthew's  church,  Bos- 
ton. His  work  left  a  marked  imprint 
upon  Lowell,  not  only  in  respect  to 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  church  it- 
self, but  in  the  educational  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  His  connection  with 
education    antedates    public    instrue- 
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tion.  During  the  week  days  the  com- 
pany opened  what  was  known  as  the 
"Merrimack  School;"  and  here,  in 
the  same  building  where  the  Sunday 
services  were  held,  the  young  minister 
was  daily  superintendent.  A  few 
years  later  Mr.  Edson's  policy  in  the 
establishment  of  the  public  schools 
came  before  the  municipal  govern- 
ment. Much  opposition  was  offered 
by  the  leading  citizens  when  a  call 
came  for  the  appropriation  of  $20, 
000  for  school  buildings,  —  a  most 
lavish  sum  to  spend  upon  education 
at  that  time.  The  fight  proved  a  vic- 
tory for  Mr.  Edson,  the  chairman  of 
the  school  board.  The  man's  dauntless 
courage  was  never  better  displayed 
than  in  this  struggle  for  a  worthy 
cause  against  the  strongest  members 
of  his  parish  and  the  warmest  politi- 
cians of  the  town.  Yet  this  iron- 
willed  man  was  one  of  the  gentlest  in 
spirit  as  he  went  on  his  daily  rounds, 
summer  and  winter  alike,  visiting  the 
poor,  comforting  the  afflicted,  or  sym- 
pathizing with  the  joyous,  as  the 
household  needed. 

But  to  return  to  the  statistics  of 
Lowell's  growth.  In  November, 
1824,  it  was  voted  to  petition  the 
Legislature  to  set  off  a  part  of 
Chelmsford  as  a  separate  township; 
and  in  1826  the  town  of  Lowell  was 
incorporated.      It    was    a    matter    of 
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much  discussion  what  name  to  give  it. 
Mr.  Kirk  Boott,  agent  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  Company,  who  had  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  town,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton, 
one  of  its  founders,  were  at  the  last 
moment  the  two  men  to  decide  the 
important  question.  The  former  of- 
fered the  names  of  Lowell  and  Derby ; 
and  the  latter  em- 
phatically announced, 
"Then  Lowell  by  all 
means!" — and  Low- 
ell it  became. 

The  population  of 
the  new  township 
was  but  two  thousand  ; 
and  its  first  years 
in  the  financial  world 
were  sorry  years, — 
Lowell  sharing  in  the 
common  lot  with 
other  mercantile  and 
commercial  centres. 
Yet  the  two  great 
corpi  irati<  ins,  t  h  e 
Merrimack  and  the 
I  [amilton,  bore  up 
bavely  through  the 
depression     of     [828  gen.   benjam 


and  '29;  and  with  the  new  decade  a 
steady  increase  in  business  interests 
gave  evidence  of  the  town's  prob- 
abilities. New  streets  were  laid  out, 
fresh  canals  opened,  halls,  hotels  and 
churches  built;  banks  were  estab- 
lished, associations  were  formed;  and 
the  crowning  enterprise  of  all  was 
consummated  in  the  construction  of 
the  Boston  and  Low- 
ell railroad.  "Im- 
possible" as  it  was 
deemed  by  the  aver- 
age man,  Patrick  T. 
Jackson,  whose  sa- 
gacity and  tenacity 
made  him  a  giant  in 
executive  p  o  w  e  r, 
brought  the  marvel- 
lous scheme  into  ex- 
istence. July  4.  1835, 
saw  the  completion 
of  this  line  of  com- 
munication, which, 
made  the  capital 
city,  Boston,  a  close 
neighbor  of  the  mill 
town,    Lowell. 

The  year  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the 
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railroad  a  certain  por- 
tion of  Tewksbnry, 
known  as  Belvidere, 
was  annexed  to  Low- 
ell, increasing  but  lit- 
tle the  population, 
but  adding  materially 
to  the  size  of  the  town 
and  to  its  possibilities 
for  a  beautiful  resi- 
dential locality.  Just 
on  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  after  one  crosses 
the  Concord  river, 
where  St.  John's  hos- 
pital now  is,  stood 
the  mansion  house 
of  Judge  Edward  St. 
Loe  Livermore.  This 
homestead  and  farm  of  two  hundred 
odd  acres  had  been  the  old  "Gedney 
estate"  of  earlier  days,  and  the  house 
itself,  when  Judge  Livermore  bought 
it  in  1 8 16, was  a  large,  rambling  "yel- 
low tavern,"  whose  beams  and  wood- 
work, so  the  story  goes,  were  brought 
over  from  England  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  before.  The  Livermore 
family  gave  a  culture  and  refinement 
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to  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  new 
town;  their  associa- 
tions with  larger  and 
fuller  life  in  older 
cities,  their  inter- 
course with  more  es- 
tablished institutions, 
gave  them  a  broad- 
ness of  character 
which  had  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  com- 
munity. 

One  member  of  the 
family  came  into 
prominence  in  a  more 
marked  way  than  the 
others.  The  world  of 
that  day  far  and 
wide  knew  Judge  Livermore's  old- 
est daughter,  Harriet,  who  be- 
came the  "pilgrim  preacher"  of 
the  country,  speaking  in  public 
places  everywhere  upon  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.  We  well  know  the 
tribute  Whittier  paid  her  in  "Snow 
Bound,"  portraying  her  attractions 
and  brilliancy,  contrasting  her  quick 
wit  and  pious  theme  in  the  lines: 

"She  blended  in  a 
like  degree 

The  vixen  and  the 
devotee." 

In  her  moments 
of  relaxation  from 
these  pilgrimages, 
Miss  Livermore 
would  come  back- 
to  her  father's 
home  and  let  her 
restless  soul  gain 
fresh  peace  as  she 
looked  upon  the 
beautiful  scenery 
which  lay  stretched 
out  below  their 
homestead  along 
the  valleys  of  the 
Concord  and  Mer- 
rimack. Only  dur- 
ing the  last  few 
years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Lowell 
were  chimney  tops 
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of  factories  and  the  bald  new- 
ness of  fresh  brick  blocks  points 
to  disturb  the  eye  of  the  land- 
scape lover.  Three  years  before  the 
annexation  of  Belvidere  village  the 
Livermore  estate  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nesmith  broth- 
ers, Thomas  and  John 
Nesmith  of  Derry,  New 
Hampshire.  After  acquir- 
ing a  comfortable  fortune 
in  the  busy  world  of  New 
York,  they  came,  in  1836, 
to  Lowell,  believing  it  to  be 
a  possible 
field  for 
real  estate 
enterprise. 
Both  men 
possessed 
unusual 
qualities,  not 
only  excel- 
ling in  far- 
sighted  bus- 
iness abil- 
ity, but 
bringing  to 
the  young 
town  that 
strength  of 
respectabili- 
ty, high  so- 
c  i  a  1     a  n  (1 


moral      standing,      which 
mark      their      connection 
with   the   city   throughout 
their    lives.     Perhaps    no 
one  man  after  the  earlier 
days  of  the  forming  of  the 
town  gave  himself  so  com- 
pletely  to    the   enterprises 
of  the  city  as  the  younger 
brother,     John     Nesmith. 
iu  ?«,    4       He  engaged  in  all  manner 
1  ,  j  1   f   >(        (jf  manufactures,  as  agent 
and  owner,  inventing  ma- 
i  j    ._  chinery  and  studying  text- 

^fe~^fc^5  ile  technique.      It  was  he 

who  suggested  the  pur- 
chase of  Lake  Winnipiseo- 
gee  as  a  water  supply  to 
the  mills  upon  the  Merri- 
mack; and  his  share  in 
the  founding  of  the  city  of  Law- 
rence is  known  to  all.  Of  the 
distinguished  men  in  the  politics  of 
Lowell,  Mr.  John  Nesmith  was 
among  the  foremost,  serving  also 
the      government      of      the      United 
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States  as  collector  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War 
Mr.  Nesmith  was  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and 
the  record  of  wise  ad- 
ministration which  has 
been  duly  given  to  the 
war  governor,  John  A. 
Andrew,     bears     testi- 
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mony  that  his  first  assistant 
was  a  man  of  power. 

In  1836,  on  the  first  day 
of  April,  His  Excellency 
Governor  Everett  signed  his 
name  to  the  legislative  act 
which  gave  Lowell  its  mu- 
nicipal life.  In  the  limits 
of  the  new  city  there   were 
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between  seventeen  and  eighteen 
thousand  and  the  taxable  property 
was  $5,248,623.  To-day  our  popula- 
tion is  nearly  ninety  thousand  and 
the  city's  taxable  property,  $70,941,- 
243.  Lowell  has  made  strides  in 
its  nineteenth  century  seven-league 
boots! 

Just  as  Lowell, 
Appleton,  Jackson, 
Boott,  Edson,  and 
the  Nesmiths  were 
the  great  men  in 
the  early  career  of 
the  town,  so  great 
men  had  to  arise 
to  develop  the  new 
interests  in  the  mu- 
nicipal life  now  ap- 
pearing. A  new  or- 
der of  things  was 
to  grow  out  of  the 
old,  and  there  was 
needed  a  different, 
though  perhaps  no 
greater  intelligence 
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to  guide  this  later  order. 
The  growth  of  the  city  itself 
in  the  next  twenty-five 
years  was  to  depend  upon  a 
genius  who  should  further 
develop  the  system  of 
waterways.  Mr.  James  B. 
Francis  was  the  man  who 
could  do  it.  At  the  same 
time  a  great  national  crisis 
was  fast  arising,  coming 
first  in  abstract  problems 
of  rights  of  slavery  and  state  rights, 
but  developing  rapidly  to  white  heat 
as  loyalty  to  the  stars  and  stripes  be- 
came the  final  issue.  Again  Lowell 
had  its  genius  for  the  emergency  in 
Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

But  before  we  speak  of  the  great 
work  done  by  Mr.  Francis  in  hydrau- 
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lie  engineering  through  the  city,  or  of 
the  widespread  influence  of  General 
Butler,  it  would  be  interesting  to  look 
upon  the  mill  city  itself  as  it  was  in 
the  early  forties,  before  these  new 
forces  were  fully  in  operation.  The 
whole  aspect  of  Lowell  has  changed; 
only  a  few  of  the  old  residents,  the 
real  fathers  of  the  city  who  are  left 
among  us,  can  see  the  earlier  thor- 
oughfares, the  swamp  and  bog  dis- 
tricts, the  woods  and  pastures. 
Charles  Dickens  could  see  the  crude- 
ness  of  the  young  factory  settlement 
even  better  than  one  whose  narrower 
experience  had  not  known  the  old 
world  cities  for  comparison.  We  re- 
member the  breezy  chapters  in  his 
American  travels  of  1842,  written  with 
that  inimitable  touch  of  photographic 
detail. 

"Although  only  just  of  age,— for,  if  my 
recollection  serve  me,  it  has  been  a  manu- 
facturing town  barely  one  and  twenty 
years, — Lowell  is  a  large,  populous,  thriv- 
ing place.  Those  indications  of  its  youth 
which  first  attract  the  eye  give  it  a  quaint- 
ness  and  oddity  of  character  which  to  a  visi- 
tor from  the  old  country  is  amusing 
enough.  ...  In  one  place  there  was  a 
new  wooden  church,  which,  having  no 
steeple,  and  being  yet  unpainted,  looked 
like  an  enormous  packing  case  without  any 
direction  upon  it;  in  another  there  was  a 
large  hotel,  whose  walls  and  colonnades 
were  so  crisp  and  thin  and  slight,  that  it 
had  exactly  the  appearance  of  being  built 
of  cards.  I  was  careful  not  to  draw  my 
breath  as  we  passed,  and  trembled  when  I 
saw  a  workman  come  out  upon  the  roof, 
lest  with  one  thoughtless  stamp  of  his  foot 
he  should  crush  the  structure  beneath  him 
and  bring  it  rattling  down.  .  .  .  One 
would  swear  that  every  'Bakery,'  'Grocery' 
and  'Bookbindery'  and  other  kind  of  store 
took  its  shutters  down  for  the  first  time 
and  started  in  business  yesterday.  The 
golden  pestles  and  mortars  fixed  as  signs 
before  the  sun-blind  frames  outside  the 
druggists'  appear  to  have  been  just  turned 
out  of  the  United  States  mint,  and  when  I 
saw  a  baby  of  some  week  or  ten  days  old  in 
a  woman's  arms  at  a  street  corner,  I  found 
myself  unconsciously  wondering  where  it 
came  from, — never  supposing  for  an  instant 
that  it  could  have  been  born  in  such  a 
young  town  as  that." 

So  Dickens  goes  on,  in  the  same 
bantering  tone;  yet  throughout  the 
brief  account  he  gives  of  Lowell  there 


is  an  undercurrent  of  happy  disap- 
pointment in  finding  such  strength  of 
character  in  the  people,  such  ad- 
vanced theories  in  its  methods  of  fac- 
tory life,  such  vast  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  mill  districts  of  Eng- 
land, - —  those  "great  hearts  of  des- 
perate misery." 

But  the  clever  pen  of  Dickens  could 
not  portray  that  coterie  of  early  citi- 
zens whose  very  presence  upon  the 
streets  or  at  the  various  rendezvous  of 
the  town  gave  a  dignity  which  the 
younger  generation  felt  and  honored. 
There  were  Dr.  Elisha*  Huntington 
and  Samuel  Batchelder,  two  of  the  lit- 
erary leaders  whose  daily  lives  graced 
the  memory  of  their  labors  among 
their  contemporaries.  Dr.  Elisha 
Bartlett  was  another  such  man  — the 
first  mayor  of  the  city,  and  somewhere 
called  the  "first  citizen,"  so  high  prin- 
cipled was  His  Honor  of  1836.  War- 
ren Colburn  came  and  went  to  his 
superintendency  of  the  Merrimack 
Mills;  but  in  behind  the  cares  of  in- 
dustrial interests  his  mind  was  ever 
threshing  out  intricate  problems  for 
the  schoolboy's  vexation.  Great  good 
did  the  old  "Mental  Arithmetic"  by 
Warren  Colburn  achieve,  maugre 
Lucy  Larcom's  line —  "Dull  Col- 
burn's  'Two  and  Two.' '  There  were 
those  godly  men,  Miles,  Blanchard 
and  Miner,  together  with  "Father  Ed- 
son,"  who  had  himself  outlived  an 
older  generation.  The  Lawrences, 
the  Worthens,  the  Daltons,  the  Walk- 
ers, Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Homer  Bart- 
lett, Bishop  Clark,  Jonathan  Tyler, 
Joshua  Swan,  William  North,  Alex- 
ander Wright,  Robert  Mills,  Tap- 
pan,  Wentworth,  Whistler,  M^"  , 
Brownell,  Livingston,  Ayer,  ^  , 
Doctors  Green  and  Kimball,  Bed- 
low,  Captain  Derby,  Ransom 
Reed,  Corliss,  Crosby,  the  Coburns, 
Carney,  Holden,  Howard,  Morse, 
Williams,  Whiting,  Gates,  Kittredge, 
Hildreth,  Carleton,  Robbins^  Talbot, 
Goodwin,  Hovey  and  a  host  of  others 
come  to  mind;  but  these  pages 
do  not  give  room  even  for  the  mention 
of  all  the  beloved  names. 
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Then  there  was  that  younger  set 
of  men,  who  loved  the  wit  and  leader- 
ship of  their  hero,  George  Brownell, 
—  "Governor,"  as  they  called  him. 
The  later  manly  careers  of  this  band 
of  happy  comrades  were  not  one  whit 
the  worse  for  the  boyish  spirit  of  mer- 
riment which  marked  their  early 
youth.  There  were  the  "Prince 
boys,"  ever  so  called  in  loving  re- 
membrance, and  the  Wrights,  and  the 
Buttricks,  Banks,  the  "bobbin  boy," 
the  Tylers,  Lang,  Tilden,  Hill,  Brazer, 
Burnham,  French,  and  a  score  be- 
sides. The  burdens  of  life  fell  upon 
them  a  little  later,  and  found  them 
men  ready  to  bear  with  experience 
and  emergency;  but  in  the  days  when 
Sheriff  Butterfield  and  Perez  Fuller, 
the  comic  humorist  and  singer,  made 
society  ring  with  laughter,  these  were 
the  hearts  ready  to  echo  with  good 
cheer. 

Lowell  was  not  only  a  centre  for 
local  talent  of  a  goodly  character,  but 
she  drew  to  her  the  best  there  was  to 
be  had.  The  early  histories  of  the 
town  are  full  of  the  descriptions  of 
fete  days  and  celebrations,  when  the 
grandees  of  the  country  came  to  view 
the  infant  city  of  spindles.  Presidents 
Jackson,  Polk  and  Tyler,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Lafay- 
ette, each  came  and  left  his  word  of 
ardent  praise.  Lincoln  visited  Lowell 
in  1848,  little  dreaming  that  the  visit 
would  be  cherished  by  her  citizens 
years  after  when  he  had  become  their 
martyred  chief.  Webster  and  Choate, 
brought  by  the  famous  case  of  the 
"Commonwealth  versus  Wyman," 
gave  a  stir  to  the  pulse  of  her  young 
lawyers,  Abbott,  Sweetzer,  Crosby, 
Wentworth,  and'  John  P.  Robinson, 
"he,  who  wouldn't  vote  for  Governor 
B."  And  here  in  Lowell  the  two 
great  logicians  met  in  turn  an  equal 
at  the  bar  in  the  young  Butler  who 
was  later  to  become  himself  so  famous 
in  the  court  room. 

Possibly  at  no  time  in  the  life  of 
the  city  was  the  social  atmosphere 
more  literary  than  during  the  ten  or 
fifteen  years  previous  to  the  Rebellion. 


With  society  as  it  was  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  we  find  in  Lowell  an  environ- 
ment which  was  conducive  to  pleas- 
ing intellectual  growth.  Whittier  was 
living  in  town,  editing  The  Standard, 
and  gathering  about  him  in  a  quiet 
wray  a  small  school  of  disciples. 
Franklin  Pierce,  who  belonged  to  the 
Wentworth  family,  came  and  went 
among  the  social  leaders.  Wendell 
Phillips,  a  law  student  in  the  office  of 
Lawrence  and  Hopkinson,  was  in  evi- 
dence both  in  club  life  and  society. 
He  himself  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
life  he  saw  here. 

"Lowell  was  then  crowded  with  able 
men, — well-read  lawyers  and  successful 
with  a  jury;  among  them,  scholarly,  elo- 
quent, deeply  read  in  his  profession,  and  a 
genius,  was  John  P.  Robinson.  The  city 
was  rich  in  all  that  makes  good  society, — 
amiable,  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women,  hospitable  and  amply  able  to  con- 
tribute their  full  share  to  interesting  and 
suggestive  conversation;  gentlemen  of 
talent,  energetic,  well  informed,  and  giving 
a  hearty  welcome  to  the  best  thought  of 
the  day." 

Among  the  women  to  whom  this 
pleasant  tribute  must  refer  were  the 
much  honored  Penhallow  ladies,  Miss 
Lucy,  Miss  Susan  and  Miss  Julia 
whose  originality  of  mind  and  charm 
of  manner  have  given  them  a  place 
sui  generis.  For  years  they  were  not 
only  among  the  most  faithful  workers 
in  the  schools  of  the  city,  but  they 
were  associated  with  the  beginnings 
of  the  Unitarian  society  and  the  many 
branch  missions  which  were  starting 
up  at  that  time.  Mrs.  Jane  Erminie 
Locke,  the  sweet  poetess  of  the  town, 
and  the  young  poet,  Joshua  Swan, 
were  among  this  coterie  of  clever  folk. 
Mrs.  Locke  was  the  woman  above  all 
others  whose  home  was  the  salon  for 
wit  and  culture.  Just  above  the  fac- 
tory district  near  the  Wamesit  Falls 
stood  her  low  picturesque  cottage, 
where  the  dainty  hostess  and  her 
family  dispensed  their  gracious  hos- 
pitality. Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke 
lived  long  enough  in  the  city  to 
become  identified  with  its  spirit  and 
ambitions.  The  literary  career  which 
had  every  promise  for  fulfilment  was 
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cut  too  short  by  the  comparatively 
early  death  of  the  lovely  woman. 
N.  P.  Willis,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Mrs.  Os- 
good, Webster,  Choate  and  the  rare- 
minded  but  unfortunate  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  were  the  men  and  women  whom 
she  gathered  closest  to  her, — belong- 
ing to  the  "world  of  letters"  herself  and 
claiming  kin  with  others  in  that  world. 
Poe's  friendship  with  her  is  especially 
interesting,  and  it  was  emphasized  by 
his  visit  to  Lowell  during  the  summer 
of  1848,  when  he  delivered  his  lec- 
ture, "Poetic  Principles." 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  the  outset 
of  industrial  activity  in  Lowell  all  the 
land  and  water  power  very  soon  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Merrimack 
Manufacturing    Company.      In    1825 
the  Merrimack  Company  conveyed  to 
the  Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Ca- 
nals, whom  Greenhalg'e  called  the  "Cap- 
land.     Then  so  much  as  was  required 
by  them  was  in  turn  conveyed  to  the 
Merrimack    Company    for   individual 
purposes,  thus  putting  the  latter  cor- 
poration upon  the  same  footing  with 
all    other    manufacturing    companies. 
As  new  mills  were  erected,   so   new 
canals  were  necessary.     Kirk  Boott, 
the  first  agent  of  the  Locks  and  Ca- 
nals,  whom    Greenhalge    called    the 
"Captain  of  Industry"  in  Lowell,  was 
ably  fitted  to  open  up  these  waterways, 
— the  Merrimack,  Lawrence,  Eastern 
and  Western  canals.    A  standard  was 
established  called  a  mill  power,  which 
was  the  right  to  draw  a  certain  amount 
of  water  (twenty-five  cubic   feet  per 
second)  over  a  fall  of  thirty  feet.   Dur- 
ing the  years  from  1825  to  1840  the 
company  made  sales  of  this  power  to 
the   following  corporations, —  Hamil- 
ton,   Appleton,    Lowell,     Middlesex, 
Tremont,    Suffolk,    Lawrence,    Boott 
and  Massachusetts.  These  companies, 
all  of  which  are  joint  stock  companies, 
each   with   an   agent   and  a   superin- 
tendent of  the  mills,  have  together  a 
capital  of  $12,000,000,  and  are  man- 
aged by  boards   of   directors   chosen 
from  the  stockholders;  they  receive  no 
salary,  but  their  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  property  insures  most  valued 


services.  In  1845,  tne  building  and 
machinery,  which  had  always  been 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  Company  Proprietorship, 
passed  into  other  hands,  becoming 
under  William  A.  Burke,  the  well- 
known  "Lowell  Machine  Shop," 
whose  business  ventures  in  the  South 
have  meant  so  much  from  two  differ- 
ent points  of  view. 

Six  years  after  the  construction  of 
the  Boott  and  Massachusetts  corpora- 
tions, it  was  discovered  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  old  canals  was  insuf- 
ficient to  answer  the  growing  demand. 
Then  it  was  that  the  fine  scientific 
knowledge  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing which  Mr.  Francis  possessed  be- 
came of  such  importance  to  the  manu- 
facturing interests  of  Lowell.  The 
construction  of  the  Northern  Canal 
brought  about  an  entire  change  in  the 
flow  of  water,  keeping  it  more  nearly 
constant  and  with  but  little  loss  in  its 
flow. 

In  addition  to  this  great  waterway, 
with  its  beautiful  "mill  walk"  from  the 
Falls  to  the  Old  Stone  tavern  (now  the 
Ayer  Home),  Mr.  Francis  constructed 
a  new  dam,  securing  the  rights  of 
higher  flash-boards,  and  removing  a 
portion  of  Hunt's  Falls.  This  later 
engineering  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease of  available  water  power.  As 
these  improvements  grew,  new  de- 
mands arose  with  them,  and  under  the 
agent's  far-sighted  and  wise  jurisdic- 
tion the  Locks  and  Canals  Company 
stretched  itself  out  into  new  avenues  of 
directorship.  A  high  reservoir  service 
was  undertaken  under  Mr.  Francis's  - 
initiative,  with  its  turbines  to  drive  the 
pumps,  and  its  mains  and  hydrants  in 
every  mill  yard  for  extinguishing  fire 
(a  protection  still  in  use  through- 
out the  Corporations.)  Certain  bridges 
and  other  wooden  and  iron  construc- 
tions were  put  under  Mr.  Francis's 
care;  and  it  was  he  who  introduced 
kyanizing  and  burnettizing  for  timber 
preservation. 

One  of  the  few  dramatic  incidents 
connected  with  the  practical  life  of 
Lowell's  waterways  was  the  cause  and 
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effect   of   the    "sliding   gate"    at    the 
Guard   Locks   of  the   old   Pawtucket 
canal.      The    early   engineers   of    the 
Locks   and    Canals   had    investigated 
the  history  of  freshets  in  the  Merri- 
mack; and  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
once  at  least,   in   1785,   the  overflow 
had  been  of  so  devastating  a  nature 
that    some    precaution    ought    to    be 
taken  for  the  future,  especially  as  the 
growth  of  the  city  would  make  possi- 
ble great  peril  to  its  inhabitants.     But 
it  was  left  to  Mr.  Francis  to  build  this 
important  protection.     In   1850  there 
was  erected  at  the   Guard  Locks  on 
Broadway  a  portcullis  gate  with  exten- 
sive wing  walls,  which  should  cut  off 
the  water  in  case  of  another  freshet. 
The  dyke  was  constructed  from  the 
guard  gates  to  the  westerly  bank,  in 
which  an  opening  had  to  be  left  for  the 
locks.    Above  this  opening  and  in  the 
wall    of   the    lock    Mr.    Francis    con- 
structed guides,  and  swung  a  gate  of 
solid  timbers  in  an  iron  strap  above 
the  height  of  navigation.     The  pro- 
tection was  completed,  which  was  to 
prove  its  own  utility  if  a  freshet  should 
again  occur.    The  old  gates  to  this  ca- 
nal had  themselves  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  any  ordinary  emergency;  but 
in  April,  1852,  two  years  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  new  guard  lock  gate, 
the  waters  of  the  river  began  to  rise 
rapidly,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  22d  the  water  crept  its 
way  around  the  head  post  of  the  old 
westerly  gate.     Then  it  was  that  the 
great  sliding  shield  and  dykes  became 
famous.    The  straps  that  held  the  pon- 
•  derous    gate    were    cut,    the    wooden 
structure  dropped  into  place,  and  the 
city   was   saved.      It  sounds  very  far 
away  and  impossible  to  the  idler  who 
leans  over  the  little  bridge  and  gazes 
upon  the  ivy-grown  house;  but  it  was 
a  stirring  hour  when  engineer  and  cle- 
ment struggled  for  supremacy  —  the 
water  beating  in  vain  against  the  huge 
barricade  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
young,  thriving  city  beyond.     But  for 
the    foresight    and    indomitable    will 
which   Mr.    Francis  displayed  in   not 
risking  possibility  of  a  flood,  the  story 


would  still  have  been  dramatic,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  story  of  defeat  and 
devastation.  With  such  a  nature  as 
Mr.  Francis  possessed,  one  in  which 
there  was  combined  the  engineering 
genius  and  the  broad  minded  philan- 
thropist, it  is  not  strange  that  impor- 
tant results  were  effected  in  the  years 
of  his  faithful  service  to  the  Locks  and 
Canals  Company. 

During  these  years  when  Lowell 
was  developing  and  stretching  out  in 
material  lines,  the  spirit  of  Lowell 
was  waxing  strong  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Not  that  every  year  brought 
a  fair  record  of  high  principle  in 
its  political  career  or  in  its  municipal 
government;  not  that  the  city  pos- 
sessed virtues  only,  which  set  her 
above  criticism  and  made  her  an  ex- 
ample of  a  virgin  city.  But  take  her 
for  all  in  all,  Lowell  has  had  a  life  of 
strength  and  purpose  which  in  spite 
of  its  human  errors  gives  justice  to  a 
character  sketchlike  the  present,  por- 
traying the  general  impression  rather 
than  details. 

Throughout  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  Rebellion,  Lowell's  sym- 
pathy with  the  abolition  movement 
had  been  aroused  only  in  a  small  cir- 
cle; although  the  influence  of  Whit- 
tier  and  Phillips  during  their  sojourns 
in  the  city  had  affected  certain  anti- 
slavery  followers,  who  in  their  turn 
helped  to  arouse  the  fire  of  an  equally 
small  but  vehement  opposition. 

The  marked  indifference  of  the  ma- 
jority, however,  was  but  a  skin-deep 
indifference.  The  first  intimation  of 
disloyalty  to  the  Constitution  put  the 
Lowell  citizen  upon  his  mettle,  vitaliz- 
ing the  whole  community  with  a  spirit 
of  patriotism  of  which  the  nation 
might  well  be  proud.  Throughout 
the  trying  period  of  the  war  the  prac- 
tical man  of  the  Navy  Department, 
Assistant-Secretary  Gustavus  V.  Fox, 
and  the  impulsive  enthusiast  and  alert 
patriot,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  whose 
generalship  throughout  the  four  years 
won  fame  of  mingled  dread  and  joy, 
were  the  two  men  of  Lowell  who  at- 
tracted  the   most  attention  and  who 
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stand  foremost  in  the  rank  of  the 
many  citizens  who  did  their  duty  as 
saviors  of  their  country. 

The  world  knows  the  story  of  Fox 
at  Fort  Sumter,  and  his  plan  to  carry 
fresh  resources  to  the  discouraged  gar- 
rison; it  knows  of  his  defeat,  and  of 
Lincoln's  quiet  appreciation  of  the 
vain  effort,  the  appointment  to  the 
Navy  Department,  the  years  of  active 
service  and  ardent  devotion  which 
Mr.  Fox  rendered  in  return.  The 
world  knows  the  story  of  the  first  vol- 
unteer major  general,  who  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  April,  '61,  re- 
ceived the  order  to  command  the 
Sixth  Regiment  on  its  great  war  er- 
rand. It  knows  of  the  after  career  of 
this  Lowell  lawyer,  as  he  forced  the 
surrender  of  New  Orleans,  keeping 
law  and  order  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet; of  his  colored  troops  with  the 
slogan  "contraband  of  war" ;  of  his  de- 
feat at  Fort  Fisher;  of  his  military  pos- 
session of  New  York  City,  when  elec- 
tion disorders  ran  too  high.  Nothing 
new  can  be  told  of  General  Butler.  In 
years  to  come,  when  the  historic  per- 
spective has  lengthened  to  its  proper 
proportion,  a  dignified  biography  may 
be  written  of  him,  which  will  give  him 
his  just  place  among  American 
leaders. 

It  was  the  inspiration  of  such  men 
that  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Lowell 
boys  at  the  first  call  from  Washing- 
ton; and  it  has  been  the  city's  "sad 
glory  that  the  first  blood  shed  in  the 
war  was  given  by  her  brave  lads, 
whose  hearts  throbbed  with  loyal 
pride  as  they  filed  through  the  Balti- 
more streets  to  fall  before  the  sound 
of  real  battle.  The  monument  in  the 
square  before  our  City  Hall  was 
placed  in  honor  of  these  brave  men, 
first  to  fall,  who  like  hundreds  of  brave 
fellows  left  Lowell  for  the  love  of 
country.  One-seventh  of  our  popula- 
tion served  either  on  land  or  sea  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  Balti- 
more riot  two  companies  were  formed 
in  Lowell,  the  Hill  Cadets,  named  in 
honor  of   Paul   Hill,   who   organized 


this  first  band  of  men  —  for  the  most 
part  rallied  from  the  old  Jackson  Mus- 
keteers, whose  previous  politics  had 
given  little  promise  of  such  enthusi- 
asm, —  and  the  Richardson  Light  In- 
fantry, who  were  formed  under  the  in- 
spiration of  George  F.  Richardson  of 
this  city.  This  latter  company  met 
with  less  loss  than  the  Hill  Cadets,  and 
the  organization  still  exists,  meeting 
now  and  then  for  old  time's  sake,  as 
the  years  stretch  into  the  historic  past. 
The'  Abbott  Greys,  the  Butler  Rifles, 
the  companies  A,  B  and  H  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Regiment,  and  B,  C  and 
F  of  the  Thirtieth,  followed  rapidly  in 
formation,  as  the  news  of  battles  won 
or  lost  stirred  the  city  to  further  pa- 
triotism. The  heroic  story  of  the 
Civil  War  lies  in  part  in  the  records  at 
our  City  Flail.  Lowell  gave  the  first 
volunteer  soldiers  on  the  Union  side: 
she  gave  the  first  volunteer  major 
general;  and  the  first  hundred  dollars 
raised  for  the  soldiers'  aid  was  the 
gift  of  the  ever  generous  Judge  Cros- 
by, whose  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  many  other  Lowell  citi- 
zens. Out  of  the  Soldiers'  Aid  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  the  first  of  its  kind, 
grew  the  Sanitarv  Commission,  which 
became  of  such  infinite  service  to  the 
Government  before  the  end  of  the 
war. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  came  that 
peculiar  condition  of  affairs  which 
alike  in  nation  or  city  produces  a 
necessary  period  of  reconstruction. 
Not  that  Lowell  was  materially  altered 
by  the  war;  perhaps  no  one  city  was 
less  influenced  by  the  change  that 
rapidly  developed  after  the  sixties  than 
ours.  But  history  repeats  itself. 
Again  another  generation  of  able  men 
were  pressed  to  the  front  to  deal 
with  new  problems.  Our  strongest 
men  have  been  perforce  before  the 
public.  Out  of  the  set  of  younger  sci- 
ons who  watched  the  Rebellion  from 
the  hearthstone  have  arisen  such  men 
as  Frederic  T.  Greenhalge,  the  hon- 
ored governor  of  1803  to  '97'  anr^  our 
present  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,    Charles    H.    Allen.      Both    of 
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these  Lowell  men  won  spurs  in  Con- 
gress, and  both  have  proved  to  the 
world  that  Lowell  has  the  material 
which  stands  the  crucial  test  when  de- 
manded. 

A  whole  line  of  strong  characters 
rear  themselves  when  one  begins  to 
call  out  the  names  of  those  who  have 
served  Lowell  in  present  time  with 
similar  dignity  to  that  which  was  set  as 
example  by  the  pioneers  of  the  com- 
munity —  a  host  of  citizens  who  de- 
serve mention,  because  without  them 
the  story  of  Lowell  would  be  incom- 
plete. Such  services  have  been  ren- 
dered by  Hon.  George  A.  Marden, 
Daniel  S.  Richardson,  George  F. 
Richardson,  Phineas  Whiting,  Major 
Charles  A.  Stott,  Henry  Howe,  Col. 
James  Francis,  Jacob  Rogers,  Jere- 
miah Crowley,  Charles  Cowley,  Col. 
C.  A.  R.  Dimon;  the  agents  of  our  big 
corporations;  the  ministers  and 
priests  of  our  churches;  the  physicians 
of  our  hospitals;  the  members  of  our 
Board  of  Trade;  and  the  directors  of 
our  banks.  It  is  with  apology  that 
one  speaks  in  so  cursory  a  fashion  of 
those  of  whom  we  would  say  more. 
History  only  can  give  detail.  The  story 
of  the  growth  of  our  banks,  the  life  of 
our  press,  the  work  of  our  churches 
and  schools,  the  establishment  of 
manifold  business  interests,  the  record 
of  the  municipal  government,  with  its 
mayors,  its  courts,  its  relation  to  state 
and  nation,  belongs  to  a  more  preten- 
tious work. 

It  was  of  the  past  we  would  write, 
of  the  character  of  a  town  made 
strong  because  of  its  leaders.  It  is 
but  a  brief  space  of  time  before  all 
links  with  that  past  must  be  severed. 


The  intermediate  generation  will  have 
passed  away,  and  we  shall  know  of 
these  goodly  men  and  women  through 
the  pages  of  history  only.  As  Thack- 
eray says  at  the  outset  of  his  "Four 
Georges:"  "I  have  often  thought  as 
I  took  my  kind  old  friend's  hand 
how  with  it  I  held  on  to  the 
old  society  of  wits  and  men  of  the 
world."  To-day,  as  we  touch  the 
hands  of  such  men  as  Mr.  C.  C.  Chase, 
Daniel  Swan,  James  S.  Russell,  Samuel 
Chase,  Henry  Barnes,  Otis  Allen, 
George  Motley,  Levi  Sprague,  J.  K. 
Fellows,  Ferdinand  Rodliff,  Zena 
Stone,  and  Isaac  Cooper,  we  are 
moved  with  the  thought  that  these 
are  the  men  who  have  known 
Lowell  from  its  childhood,  the  men 
who  have  kept  pace  with  it  in 
the  march  of  time. 

Lowell's  future  depends  upon  fresh 
character.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
a  rival  has  awakened  out  of  the  sleep- 
ing South,  with  a  giant's  head.  The 
body  may  prove  vulnerable,  but  it  will 
need  a  master  to  find  the  Achillian 
heel.  Southern  manufacture  threat- 
ens every  Northern  mill  district.  Only 
a  genius  such  as  Lowell  has  found 
possible  for  past  emergencies  can  save 
our  city  from  great  loss  and  even 
bankruptcy.  Lowell  life  depends 
upon  its  corporation  life.  Eliminate 
every  other  business  —  individual  en- 
terprise, stock  company  and  syndicate 
—  and  Lowell  will  still  be  the  City  of 
Spindles  as  long  as  her  corporations 
exist.  It  is  because  of  this  fact  that 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  in  this  char- 
acter sketch  to  dwell  almost  exclu- 
sively upon  the  records  of  Lowell's 
manufacturing  career. 
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THE  Twentieth  Century  Club  of 
Boston  entered,  a  year  ago, 
upon  a  crusade  upon  which 
some  well-organized  body  should  en- 
ter in  every  city  in  America.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  departments 
of  the  club  devoted  to  social  and 
municipal  affairs  planned  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  tenement-house 
problem  in  Boston.  Their  plan  in- 
volved the  study  of  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  housing  of  the  poor  in 
other  American  cities  and  in  Euro- 
pean cities ;  but  this  was  for  the  sake 
of  learning  what  other  cities  had  to 
offer  that  would  give  useful  sugges- 
tions and  be  of  distinct  service  to 
Boston  in  dealing  with  her  own  prob- 
lem. The  purpose  of  these  Boston 
men  and  women  was  a  very  practical 
and  definite  one:  "to  make  them- 
selves in  the  first  place  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor  in  Boston;  to 
bring  the  facts  thoroughly  before  the 
public ;  and  to  create  such  a  public 
sentiment  as  would  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  tenement  houses  or 
houses  of  any  sort  which  were  not  fit 
for  men  and  women  to  live  in  or  for 
children  to  grow  up  in,  to  continue 
longer  to  exist  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  was  indeed  a  large  purpose,  but  it 
was  a  simple  and  a  resolute  one.  Its 
accomplishment  might  take  five  years 
or  might  take  fifteen ;  the  people  of 
Boston  might  be  roused  quickly  or 
slowly;  city  officials  might  help  or 
hinder;  but  the  battle  with  the  slum 
was  to  be  begun  in  earnest,  and  was 
not  to  cease  until  the  slum  had  per- 
ished from  the  face  of  Boston  earth. 
A  year  ago  or  more  we  outlined  in 
these  pages  the  scheme  of  investiga- 
tion and  effort  thus  undertaken  by 
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the  civic  department  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club ;  and  we  described 
briefly  the  conditions  of  tenement- 
house  life  in  the  North  and  South 
Ends  of  Boston,  presenting  their  dif- 
ferent problems  to  the  reformer.  We 
ventured  some  suggestions  as  to  what 
Boston  might  do,  either  as  a  muni- 
cipality or  otherwise,  in  the  way  of 
providing  better  homes  for  her  work- 
ing people ;  and  we  called  attention  to 
undertakings  in  New  York  more  am- 
bitious and  better  than  anything  yet 
seen  in  Boston.  We  asked  renewed 
and  much  more  careful  study  of  the 
"Tenement-House  Census  of  Bos- 
ton," prepared  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  in  1891, 
and  presenting  in  its  thousand  pages, 
in  which  ward  by  ward  and  precinct 
by  precinct  the  results  are  given  of 
this  searching  investigation  of  the 
homes,  the  health  conditions  and  the 
occupation  of  the  Boston  poor,  facts 
and  conclusions  with  which  no  Bos- 
ton man  or  woman  has  a  right  not  to 
be  familiar.  We  asked  our  readers 
also,  in  Boston  and  everywhere  else, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  publi- 
cations of  the  national  government  in 
this  important  field,  the  reports 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor, — the  report  upon  the  slums  of 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and,  most  important  of 
all  works  for  the  general  student,  the 
report  by  Dr.  Gould  on  "The  Hous- 
ing of  the  Working  People."  There 
is  no  other  so  comprehensive  or  help- 
ful survey  of  what  is  being  done  in 
Europe  and  America,  by  municipal- 
ities and  by  private  organizations,  for 
tenement-house  reform  and  better 
homes  for  the  people ;  and  we  have  to 
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admit  that  in  this  .matter,  as  in  so 
much  that  concerns  the  good  organ- 
ization and  general  welfare  of  cities,  a 
great  deal  more  is  being  done  in 
Europe  than  in  America ;  we  have  as 
vet  far  more  to  learn  than  to  teach. 


The  men  and  women  who  have  en- 
listed in  the  campaign  for  better 
homes  in  Boston  have  been  learners 
during  this  last  year ;  and  they  have 
learned  much.  They  have  learned  of 
the  splendid  enterprises  in  London 
and  Birmingham  and  Glasgow  and 
Paris  and  Budapest  and  elsewhere ; 
and  they  have  learned  more  of  the 
really  excellent  efforts,  in  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  in  Boston  itself. 
But  what  most  of  them  have  chiefly 
learned  in  Boston  is  the  extent  of  the 
slums  with  which  they  have  to  battle, 
the  foul  and  frightful  condition  of 
the  homes  of  hundreds  of  our  work- 
ing people,  the  general  ignorance  of 
the  situation  in  fortunate  and  influen- 
tial circles,  and  the  carelessness  and 
complacency  of  responsible  men  who 
are  not  ignorant. 

The  most  important  committees  of 
the  departments  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club  which  organized  this 
work  in  Boston  were  those  which  un- 
dertook the  special  investigation  of 
the  two  great  tenement-house  districts 
of  the  city,  the  North  and  South 
Ends.  The  most  important  service 
in  the  endeavor  to  bring  home  to  the 
Boston  public  the  extent  and  serious- 
ness of  the  evils  to  be  dealt  with  was 
rendered  by  the  publication  of  a  pam- 
phlet on  "Some  Slums  in  Boston," 
prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  K.  Esta- 
brook  of  Cambridge,  a  Harvard 
scholar  who  also  pursued  his  socio- 
logical studies  in  Berlin,  who  had 
boon  engaged  as  the  paid  agent  of  the 
club  in  its  work.  Mr.  Estabrook  is  a 
special  student  of  social  science  and, 
at  first  hand,  of  social  evils,  and  he 
brought  to  his  investigations  in  Bos- 
ton not  only  intelligence,  culture, 
energy  and  devoth  m,  but  the  experi- 
ence and  training  gained  in  important 


work  of  similar  character  in  connec- 
tion with  social  settlements  in  New 
York.  His  pamphlet,  published  at 
the  beginning  of  last  summer,  was  the 
result  of  detailed  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  a  great  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  at  both  the  South  and 
North  Ends ;  and  these  he  names  ex- 
pressly, street  and  number,  in  his  re- 
port, accompanying  his  descriptions 
by  careful  maps  which  make  plainer 
than  words  could  do  the  congested, 
unventilated,  dark,  unsanitary  condi- 
tions which  he  arraigns.  Referring 
in  his  introduction  to  the  comfortable 
notion  of  many  good  Boston  people, 
that  Boston  has  no  slums,  he  says: 

"In  1888,  General  Francis  A.  Walker, 
speaking  of  Professor  Dwight  Porter's 
sanitary  inspection  of  certain  tenement 
districts  of  Boston  in  the  preceding  year, 
said:  'We  may  fairly  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  state  of  our  city  has  been 
shown,  by  this  intelligent  and  searching 
investigation,  to  be  better  than  that  of 
many  of  the  cities  of  the  land;'  and  in 
1893,  after  a  careful  investigation  of  all  the 
tenements  in  the  city,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  the  chief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  wrote  at  the 
end  of  his  'Tenement-House  Census  of 
Boston,'  that  'extreme  slum  conditions 
have  not  yet  blighted  any  considerable 
territory  here,  nor  do  such  conditions 
affect  more  than  comparatively  few  per- 
sons.' But  in  the  housing  of  its  poor,  as 
in  other  respects,  Boston  may  be  unfortu- 
nate in  having  been  better  off  than  other 
great  cities,  if  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
improvements  is  allayed;  and  other  cities 
may  be  counted  fortunate  in  that  their 
distinctly  worse  conditions  have  roused  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  which  demands 
improvements.  Because  Boston  has  never 
had  any  slums  like  those  of  old  Mulberry 
Bend  in  New  York  and  those  of  Bethnal 
Green  in  London,  very  few  persons  _  in 
Boston  have  felt  the  need  of  improving 
the  houses  of  the  poor.  With  General 
Walker,  Professor  Porter  and  Mr.  Wad- 
lin. the  people  generally  felt  gratified  to 
find  conditions  not  extremely  bad.  Most 
persons  forgot  that  Professor  Porter  had 
shown  that  'there  is  m u eh — very  much — in 
the  sanitary  condition  of  Boston  which  re- 
quires to  be  amended,  and  which  it  would  he 
a  shame  and  a  crime  not  to  amend,  by  what- 
ever measures  may  be  required  for  that  pur- 
pose;' and  that  Mr.  Wadlin  declared  that 
'the  evils  disclosed  (in  his  investigation) 
are  sufficiently  serious  to  demand  public  atten- 
tion  and  to  require  such  remedial  action  as 
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shall  tend  to  their  correction.1  They  forgot 
that  he  found  in  Boston  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seven  families  living  in 
rented  tenements  having  absolutely  bad 
outside  sanitary  conditions,  and  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  families  living  in 
rented  tenements  which  were  absolutely 
bad  in  respect  to  light  and  ventilation  and 
cleanliness,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  families  living  in  rented  tenements 
absolutely  bad  in  respect  to  both  outside 
sanitary  conditions  and  light,  ventilation 
and  cleanliness.  At  least  these  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  tenements,  he  said, 
'may  be  safely  assumed  .  .  .  unfit  for  hu- 
man habitation;'  'they  should  be  either 
abandoned  or  improved.'  In  1895,  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  Common  Council  on 
Improvement  of  Tenement-districts  of 
Boston  reported  that  in  the  North  End 
and  in  other  sections  'the  tenement 
houses  are  to-day  a  serious  menace  to 
public  health.'  While  in  New  York  the 
beautiful  Mulberry  Bend  Park  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  dirty  old  dens  of  the 
wretched  and  the  criminal  there,  and  while 
in  most  other  great  cities  similar  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  in  self-satisfied 
Boston  little  has  been  done;  many  of  our 
little  slums  have  grown  larger  and  more 
dismal;  and  gradually,  if  great  improve- 
ments are  not  made  here,  these  spots  will 
become  worse  and  worse." 

At  the  close  of  his  detailed  descrip- 
tion, which  showed  not  only  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  houses  described  for 
human  habitation  but  their  gross 
transgression  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  laws  governing  the 
building  and  ordering  of  new  tene- 
ments, Mr.  Estabrook  said: 

"I  trust  that  I  have  shown  that  each 
house  I  have  described  is  unfit  for  habi- 
tation. All  of  them,  I  believe,  should  be 
ordered  vacated  at  once;  some  because  of 
want  of  repair  have  become  dangerous  to 
life;  others  have  serious  defects  in  drain- 
age, plumbing,  lighting  and  ventilation; 
most,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  for  several 
reasons  unfit  for  habitation;  and  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  are  so  closely  surrounded 
by  other  and  higher  buildings  that  they 
never  can  be  properly  lighted  or  venti- 
lated, and  they  should  therefore  be  vacated 
permanently  or  removed.  These  few 
houses,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not 
the  only  ones  in  which  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely bad.  They  are  selected,  not  as 
the  worst  houses  in  the  city,  but  each  as 
typical  of  many. 

"If  Boston  is  to  improve  the  condition  of 
its  tenement-house  districts,  if  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  its  slums  instead  of  letting  them  be- 


come more  extensive  and  more  numer- 
ous, radical  action  must  be  taken.  It  is 
for  the  public  conscience  and  sound  judg- 
ment to  decide  what  the  changes  shall  be. 
The  landlords  of  such  houses  as  I  have 
described  rarely  improve  them  or  tear 
them  down  voluntarily,  but  only  when 
their  income  from  them  ceases  after  the 
Board  of  Health  has  ordered  them  to  be 
vacated.  For  these  'old  tenement  houses 
without  any  improvement,'  in  Boston  as 
well  as  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  'are 
the  most  profitable  because  they  require 
the  least  repairs  to  plumbing  and  pay  a 
low  water  tax.'  Mr.  Wadlin  found  the  rents 
of  the  absolutely  bad  tenements  to  be  so 
high  that 'in  many  cases  the  rental  returned 
for  these  unsanitary  houses  is  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  assessed  valuation;'  and 
Professor  Porter  reports  that  in  several 
unsanitary  houses  'the  annual  rental  ex- 
ceeds the  assessed  value  of  the  buildings.' 
Because  the  landlords  will  not  make 
changes  so  much  against  their  own  inter- 
ests, and  because  the  Board  of  Health 
cannot  go  far  in  advance  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  hun- 
dreds of  your  fellow-townsmen  shall  live 
in  such  places  as  those  I  have  described, 
or  whether  these  shameful  spots  are  to  be 
wiped  out.  .  .  .  Every  truly  modern  city 
realizes  sooner  or  later  that  for  economic 
and  ethical  reasons  it  must  get  rid  of  its 
slums.  Sometimes  public  opinion  is  not 
aroused  until  some  old  rookery  collapses, 
or  a  fire  sweeps  through  a  crowded  dis- 
trict, or  an  epidemic  breaks  out;  some- 
times nothing  but  a  great  loss  of  life  con- 
vinces the  public  that  conditions  are  very 
bad.  In  Boston,  disasters  will  be  avoided 
if  the  improvements  obviously  needed  are 
made  in  time.  During  the  next  year  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  not  a  dozen  houses,  as 
during  the  last  year,  but  many  dozens  of 
houses  will  be  ordered  vacated  and  re- 
moved. And  as  Boston  begins  to  get 
rid  of  its  slums,  it  is  to  be  hoped  too 
that  many  more  individuals  and  com- 
panies will  be  interested  in  building  im- 
proved tenements  for  the  poor.  Bad 
housing,  as  Dr.  Gould  says,  is  a  terribly 
expensive  thing  to  any  community. 
Moreover,  it  explains  much  that  is  mys- 
terious about  drunkenness,  poverty,  crime 
and  all  forms  of  social  decline." 

The  purpose  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  people,  under  whose  direc- 
tion this  pamphlet  was  prepared  and 
published,  was  simply  to  lay  facts  be- 
fore the  people  of  Boston.  Whether 
Chicago  or  San  Francisco  or  New 
York  or  some  English  city  or  French 
city  were  better  or  worse  ofif  than 
Boston  was  surely  an  important  ques- 
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tion ;  but  it  was  not  their  question. 
New     York    might    have    a    dozen 
wretched  alleys  to  Boston's  one ;  but 
she   could   also   point   to   the   mirac- 
ulous    transformation     at     Mulberry 
Bend,  to  the  noteworthy  multiplica- 
tion of  playgrounds  near  the  crowded 
homes  of  the  poor,  to  the  energetic 
onslaught  on  the  whole  line  of  her 
slums     at     this     time,     and    to     her 
splendid     new    enterprises     in    tene- 
ments and  model  lodgings.     Let  her 
be  praised  for  all  she  has  done  and 
blamed  for  what  she  has  left  undone 
that  she  ought  to  have  done.     Bos- 
ton's    business     was     with     herself. 
The  sole  question  was:  Do  the  slums 
here    described    exist    in    Boston    as 
described, — and  ought  they  to  exist? 
Voices    were    raised,    in    newspapers 
and  out,  denying  their  existence ;  the 
report,  they  said,  is  false,  sensational. 
But  the  facts  had  long  been  known 
to   many   earnest   men   and   women ; 
and  many  more,  with  the  plain  pages 
and  plain  maps  of  the  pamphlet  in 
their  hands,  now  sought  the  dismal 
courts   and   alleys,   to   find   that   the 
words  were  temperate  and  unimpres- 
sive indeed  beside  the  sad   realities. 

The  official  body  to  which  the  peo- 
ple have  to  look  for  action  in  this 
matter  is  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
is  responsible  for  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  city  and  therefore  has 
power  to  condemn  tenements  unfit 
for  occupancy.  In  each  of  the  five 
years  preceding  1898,  the  Board  or- 
dered about  one  hundred  houses  va- 
cated because  of  their  unsanitary 
condition ;  but  the  owners  in  most 
cases  made  such  improvements  as 
earned  longer,  toleration,  and  less 
than  ten  houses  on  an  average  were 
actually  vacated  each  year  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time.  In  April, 
1897,  the  Board  of  Health  was  given 
increased  power  by  the  legislature, 
that  the  removal  of  the  slums  might 
be  expedited.  "Whenever,"  says  the 
legislative  act,  "in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Health  any  building  or  part 


thereof  in  said  city  (Boston)  which 
has  been  ordered  by  said  Board  to  be 
vacated  is  because  of  age,  infection 
with  contagious  disease,  defects  in 
drainage,  plumbing  or  ventilation,  or 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance 
on  the  premises  which  is  likely  to 
cause  sickness  among  its  occupants, 
...  so  unfit  for  human  habitation 
that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  said 
building  cannot  be  remedied  by  re- 
pairs or  in  any  other  way  except  by 
the  destruction  of  said  building  or 
any  portion  of  the  same,  said  Board 
of  Health  may  order  the  same  or 
any  part  thereof  to  be  removed." 
This  act  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  under  which  so  much  has  been 
done  to  rid  New  York  of  its  slums; 
and  for  its  enactment  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature,  Boston  is  in- 
debted to  Mayor  Quincy.  It  was 
eight  months  before  the  Board  of 
Health  used  this  new  power.  In 
January,  1898,  the  Board  ordered  four 
houses  removed,  and  up  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet  ap- 
peared, seven  or  eight  others. 


Since  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Esta- 
brook's pamphlet,  about  thirty  houses 
have  been  ordered  removed  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  something  more 
than  half  that  number  have  actually 
been  removed.  About  seventy-five 
houses  have  been  ordered  vacated, 
but  the  order  has  actually  been  en- 
forced in  by  no  means  that  number  of 
cases.  To  some  the  reasons  for  con- 
tinued toleration  may  seem  good  and 
sufficient ;  to  others  they  seem  very 
poor  and  feeble  reasons.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  described  in  Mr.  Esta- 
brook's pamphlet  as  absolutely  unfit 
for  human  habitation  was  about  sev- 
enty-five ;  but  Mr.  Estabrook's  aim 
was  not  to  make  an  exhaustive  list, 
but  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic to  representative  slums.  As  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  in  Boston  twice 
seventy-five  tenement  houses,  or  three 
times  seventy-five,  which,  were  pub- 
lic   sentiment    properly    roused    and 
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resolute,    would    not    be    allowed    to 
stand  a  day. 

It  was  to  rouse  public  sentiment 
to  support  the  Board  of  Health  in  a 
more  vigorous  policy  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Twentieth  Century  Club 
published  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet. 
The  Board  seemed  to  fear  that  a  radi- 
cal exercise  of  its  new  powers  might 
provoke  such  opposition  as  would 
threaten  a  repeal  of  the  law.  Of  this 
we  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
danger;  there  is  far  greater  danger 
that  the  officials  may  be  behind  the 
real  demands  of  the  people.  Those 
who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  decent 
homes  for  the  working  people  of  Bos- 
ton would  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
go  before  the  legislature,  should  the 
present  laws  ever  be  threatened  by 
any  landlords  who  are  fattening  on  the 
blood  of  the  poor ;  and  the  legislative 
outcome,  all  may  be  quite  sure,  would 
not  be  anything  less  drastic  than  we 
have  to-day.  But  the  men  and 
women  who  are  fighting  the  battle 
with  the  slum  in  Boston  will  work 
with  the  officials  just  so  long  and  so 
far  as  these  who  have  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  their  support  show  that  they 
are  in  earnest,  show  adequate  concern 
for  the  serious  interests  for  which  they 
have  been  made  primarily  responsible, 
and  show  courage.  Deference  to  any 
foolish  timidity,  inertia,  perfunctori- 
ness,  or  official  jealousy,  where  the 
interests  concerned  are  indeed  so 
serious,  involving  the  physical  and 
moral  salvation  of  thousands  of  our 
unfortunate  fellow  beings,  would  be 
criminal. 


* 
*     * 


If  the  Board  of  Health  was  in  any 
doubt  as  to  the  earnestness  of  Boston 
sentiment  upon  this  matter,  the  doubt 
must  have  been  resolved  by  the  words 
spoken  at  the  public  hearing  which  it 
gave  in  the  summer,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  public  hearings  ever  held 
in  the  city.  To  that  noteworthy 
gathering  came  the  philanthropist, 
the  economist,  the  physician,  the 
architect,  the  owners  and  agents  of 


real  estate,  the  men  and  women  from 
the  social  settlement,  all  to  speak  one 
burning  word, — that  Boston  was  bur- 
dened and  cursed  with  multitudes  of 
slums  which  were  a  disgrace  and  a 
menace  to  her  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  tolerated  no  longer.  Most 
important,  Mayor  Quincy  came,  lis- 
tened with  earnest  attention  to  the 
long  impeachment,  and  at  the  end  de- 
clared, in  a  strong  and  stirring  speech, 
that  he  would  support  the  Board  of 
Health  in  the  full  exercise  of  its  new 
power  and  that  he  believed  in  taking 
large  risks  of  suits  for  damages,  if 
need  be,  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  so  imperative  a  work. 


* 


Vigorous  and  radical  the  Boston 
Board  of  Health  certainly  has  not 
been.  We  would  not  imply  that 
it  is  less  earnest  and  energetic 
than  other  similar  boards,  in  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  Indeed  it  would 
be  profitless  to  enter  upon  any  per- 
sonal or  specific  criticism ;  and  we  at 
least  have  no  desire  to  do  it  here. 
The  main  thing  is  that  a  great  inter- 
est like  this  of  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple should  no  longer  be  permitted,  in 
our  immense,  crowded  modern  cities, 
to  remain  the  assignment  to  one 
pigeon-hole  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  in 
the  office  of  a  body  like  the  Board  of 
Health.  It  should  no  longer  be  a 
by-the-by,  one  thing  of  many;  it 
should  be  the  special  province  of  a 
special  municipal  department,  with 
men  at  its  head  who  have  the  largest 
knowledge  always  of  whatever  is  be- 
ing done  in  cities  the  wide  world  over 
to  improve  the  homes  of  the  people, 
men  who  love  and  pity  the  poor,  and 
who  have  the  high  ambition  to  make 
Boston  an  ensample  for  the  cities  of 
America  and  of  the  world  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  housing  of  its 
working  classes.  This  step  has  al- 
ready been  taken  in  Paris.  We  com- 
mend to  every  reader  the  account 
given  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  invaluable  work  on 
"Municipal  Government  in  Europe," 
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of  the  Commission  des  Logements  In- 
salubres  in  Paris  and  its  splendid  ser- 
vices. "The  methods  pursued  in  this 
administrative  crusade  against -unsan- 
itary conditions  of  every  character  in 
the  homes  of  the  people  have  been," 
as  Dr.  Shaw  well  reminds  us,  "too 
little  known  in  the  English-speaking 
countries." 


* 
*     * 


If  Mayor  Quincy,  so  prolific  in 
good  ideas  and  good  enterprises, 
would  take  steps  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  or  department  of  the 
homes  of  the  people,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration and  would  have  the 
warm  approval  of  all  men  in  Boston 
whose  approval  is  worth  having. 
Boston  does  not  want  slums  in  her 
borders ;  but  Boston  is  largely  igno- 
rant of  her  slums.  Jacob  Riis,  the 
well-known  author  of  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives,"  came  from  New 
York  a  few  weeks  ago  to  speak  be- 
fore the  Twentieth  Century  Club  on 
the  battle  wit,h  the  slum  in  that  city. 
A  leading  Boston  newspaper  felici- 
tated its  readers  the  next  morning 
that  the  harrowing  pictures  brought 
before  the  audience  by  Mr.  Riis's 
stereopticon  were  New  York  pictures 
and  not  Boston  ones,  and  soothed 
Boston  consciences  by  assuring  them 
that  Mr.  Estabrook's  recent  account 
was  not  to  be  credited.  Yet  if  this 
newspaper,  or  another,  would  lay  be- 
fore its  readers  a  hundred  pictures, 
matching  Mr.  Riis's  worst,  of  places 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Estabrook  and 
visited  by  a  score  of  people  in  that 
audience,  finding  his  pictures  not 
over-drawn  but  under-drawn,  it  might 
be  quite  sure  that  Boston  hearts  and 
Boston  brains  would  respond  as  they 
ought.  Brains  without  hearts  behind 
them  are  of  no  use  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  of  the  poor.  We  have 
just  read  a  letter  written  by  a  Boston 
official,  a  man  whose  special  office 
made  it  his  duty  to  be  familiar  with 
the  places  described  by  Mr.  Esta- 
brook and  to  know  that  the  descrip- 


tions are  true,  in  which  Mr.  Esta- 
brook's work  was  curtly  dismissed  as 
"sensationalism."  On  the  same  day 
we  chanced  to  hear  Helena  Dudley, 
the  head  of  Denison  House,  speaking 
of  the  same  work.  She  had  been  in 
Mr.  Estabrook's  company  to  many  of 
the  places  which  he  describes  and,  her 
heart  burning %ith  sympathy  for  the 
suffering  about  her  and  with  indig- 
nation at  the  horrors  so  carelessly 
permitted,  had  urged  him  to  add 
other  wretched  homes  to  his  black 
list ;  her  criticism  was  of  his  caution 
and  conservatism.  He  was  probably 
right ;  she  was  probably  wrong.  It 
was  wisest  that  his  impeachment 
should  single  out  homes  grossly  bad. 
But  as  we  heard  her  speak,  we  felt 
that  her  great  humanity  made  her  a 
fit  person  for  the  commission  on  the 
homes  of  the  people,  for  whose  crea- 
tion we  shall  continue  to  hope;  while 
all  the  official's  officialism  and  oppor- 
tunity had  profited  nothing.  On 
this  commission  which  we  hope  for 
there  must  be  science ;  there  must 
also  be  love.  We  want  Mr.  Wadlin 
there,  and  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Professor 
Dewey,  and  Dr.  Hartwell,  with  their 
broad  knowledge  of  facts  in  Europe 
and  America ;  we  want  Mr.  Woods 
and  Mr.  Cole  and  Dr.  Underbill,  who 
are  spending  their  lives  in  seeking  and 
saving  the  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren who  would  else  be  lost  in  the 
"city  wilderness." 

Most  opportune  is  the  appearance 
at  this  very  juncture  in  the  battle  with 
the  slums  in  Boston  of  the  volume 
which  has  been  long  in  preparation 
by  the  residents  and  associates  of  the 
South  End  House,  giving  a  complete 
survey  of  the  condition  of  that  great 
section  of  Boston  extending  from 
Eliot  and  Kneeland  Streets  on  the 
north  to  Brookline  Street  on  the 
south,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  South 
End  House  stands.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  tenement-house  and  lodging 
districts  of  Boston.  Tt  does  not  con- 
tain the  worst  slums ;  it  is  not  the  dis- 
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trict  of  the  poorest  tenements ;  but  it 
is  the  largest  tenement-house  district., 
and  perhaps  that  which  is  worthiest 
of  the  careful,  detailed  study  here 
made.  "There  is  no  such  over- 
crowding as  there  is  in  lower  New 
York ;  poverty  has  no  such  painful 
and  revolting  aspects  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  East  London ;  drunkenness  is 
of  a  less^  sodden  and  brutalizing  char- 
acter than  in  the  corresponding  quar- 
ters of  many  American  cities ;  immo- 
rality is  at  least  not  obtrusive  and  de- 
fiant ;  and,  amid  a  cosmopolitan  popu- 
lation representing  nearly  every  grade 
of  working-class  existence,  the  labor 
problem  is  at  about  its  average  de- 
gree of  difficulty."  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral characterization  of  the  district  in 
the  introduction.  There  is  no  attempt 
anywhere  in  the  book  to  paint  things 
blacker  than  they  are ;  and  there  is 
no  shrinking  from  telling  the  black 
truth  whenever  the  truth  is  black.  The 
book  throughout  is  plain,  straightfor- 
ward, temperate  and  scientific,  but  al- 
ways intensely  earnest,  informed  by  the 
tenderest  and  humanest  spirit,  by  the 
feeling  that  it  is  dealing  with  men  and 
brothers,  by  high  and  true  ideals  of 
what  a  city  ought  to  be  and  what  the 
homes  of  men  and  women  ought  to  be. 
Its  sole  aim  is  to  lay  facts  before  the 
people  of  Boston  in  a  right  light  and 
by  the  simple  revelation  ask  the  ques- 
tions, what  they  think  of  it  and  what 
they  think  they  ought  to  do  about  it. 
"The  City  Wilderness"  is  the  title 
which  Mr.  Woods  and  his  associates 
give  their  book.  They  do  not  apply 
the  term  in  Boston  to  the  South  End 
tenement-house  district  alone.  This 
volume  is  to  followed  by  a  second, 
devoted  to  the  old  North  and  West 
Ends,  making  the  same  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  social,  moral  and  sani- 
tary problems  there  which  is  made  in 
this  first  volume  of  the  South  End. 
To  the  whole  effort  too  high  a  tribute 
could  not  easily  be  paid.  It  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  say  that  since 
Charles  Booth  published  his  remark- 
able study  of  the  conditions  of  life  and 
labor  in  East  London  there  has  ap- 


peared no  such  careful  or  valuable 
survey  of  any  "wilderness"  section  of 
a  great  city  as  that  given  in  the  pres- 
ent volume  by  the  residents  of  the 
South  End  House  in  Boston.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  first  conspicuous 
service  which  this  noble  band  of  work- 
ers has  rendered  in  this  field.  We 
wish  that  the  remarkable  study  of  a 
tenement-house  street,  by  Mr.  San- 
born, issued  by  the  South  End  House 
a  few  years  ago  as  one  of  its  bulle- 
tins, might  have  been  incorporated  in 
this  new  volume,  as  it  has  been  in  a 
little  volume  of  sociological  essays 
recently  published  by  Mr.  Sanborn ; 
and  we  wish  that  other  bulletins  of  the 
House  had  larger  currency  than  they 
have.  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet  on 
"Some  Slums  in  Boston"  might  al- 
most be  regarded  as  a  South  End 
House  bulletin  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  a  weapon  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club.  Indeed  we  believe  it  has  been 
adopted  as  one  of  the  bulletins  of  the 
House,  for  use  in  its  good  work.  Mr. 
Estabrook  has  been  at  various  times 
a  resident  of  the  South  End  House ; 
and  that  was  his  home  during  the 
time  of  the  preparation  of  his  pam- 
phlet. The  cooperation  of  Mr.  Woods 
and  Mr.  Cole  with  Mr.  Estabrook 
and  with  the  whole  effort  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  with  which 
he  is  identified  has  been  invaluable. 
One  of  the  maps  used  to  illustrate 
"The  City  Wilderness"  is  taken  from 
Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet — the  plan 
of  two  blind  alleys  whose  bordering 
homes  are  among  those  which  the 
South  End  House  and  Twentieth 
Century  Club  people  unite  with  Mr. 
Estabrook  in  urging  the  city,  in  its 
own  plainest  and  simplest  interest,  to 
remove  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
An  obvious  step,  says  Mr.  Woods, 
speaking  of  the  immediate  region  of 
his  survey,  would  be  "the  destruction 
of  at  least  a  dozen  dark,  noisome  rear- 
tenement  buildings,  such  as  open  into 
narrow  passageways  and  blind  alleys. 
This  action  would  dispose  of  the  most 
fertile  breeding  places  of  pauperism 
and    its   accompanying   degradation." 
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Mr.  Woods  himself  writes  three  of 
the  dozen  chapters  of  "A  City  Wil- 
derness,"— those  upon  "Work  and 
Wages,"  "Social  Recovery"  and  "The 
Total  Drift."  Mr.  Cole  writes  upon 
"Criminal  Tendencies"  and  "The 
Church  and  the  People,"  besides  con- 
tributing the  valuable  introductory 
chapter.  Mr.  Haynes  writes  the  his- 
torical chapter  and  that  upon 
"Amusements;"  Mr.  Bushee,  upon 
"Population ;"  and  Dr.  Underhill, 
upon  "Public  Health ;"  and  there  are 
unsigned  chapters  upon  "The  Roots 
of  Political  Power"  and  "Strong- 
holds of  Education," — the  former  a 
particularly  graphic  and  startling 
study,  showing  what  kind  of  citizens 
is  inevitably  being  formed  by  the 
conditions  which  we  choose  to  per- 
mit, to  take  their  part  in  political 
power  and  the  shaping  of  the  city. 
If  there  is  one  chapter  above  others 
which  we  would  like  to  have  taken 
from  this  book,  all%f  which  is  a  "tract 
for  the  times,"  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  citizen  of  Boston,  to 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  it,  it  is 
this  chapter  on  "The  Roots  of  Politi- 
cal Power."  It  is  absurd  and  foolish 
for  any  of  us  who  are  not  joining  in 
attention  to  these  "roots"  to  wonder 
why  the  aldermen  and  councilmen 
and  school  committee-men  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  see  elected  are 
elected. 

The  "roots"  of  the  kind  of  political 
influence  which  rolls  up  votes  in  the 
"city  wijderness"  are  in  bad  homes 
and  demoralizing  street  conditions, 
for  which  the  public  is  responsible. 
Mr.  Woods  is  quite  right  when  he 
says  in  his  final  chapter:  "The  in- 
dividual does  not  have  in  himself  the 
main  cause  of  difficulty.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  trend  of  his 
physical  and  moral  existence  is  prac- 
tically determined  for  him  by  his  out- 
ward conditions.  The  real  trouble  is 
that  people  here  are  from  birth  at  the 
mercy  of  great  social  forces  which 
move  almost  like  the  march  of  des- 
tiny." "Almost  every  boy  in  the  ten- 
ement-house quarters  of  the  district," 


says  the  writer  of  the  chapter  on  "The 
Roots  of  Political  Power,"  "is  mem- 
ber of  a  'gang.'  "  "In  the  territory 
under  review,"  says  Mr.  Woods  in  his 
chapter  on  "Work  and  Wages," 
emphasizing  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  the  decent  home,  "fully  one- 
half  of  all  the  people  live  in  what  are 
commonly  understood  as  tenement 
houses.  In  at  least  two  hundred 
cases  there  is  but  one  room  to  a  fam- 
ily; the  number  of  people  living  in 
two-room  and  three-room  tenements 
is  upward  of  twenty-five  hundred. 
f-.  .  .  Families  having  but  two  rooms 
often  use  both  rooms  for  sleep- 
ing purposes ;  those  having  three 
rooms  usually  crowd  the  two  tiny 
chambers  at  night  and  reserve  the 
larger  room  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
day.  If  this  room  is  kept  clean  it  is 
a  presentable  place  for  company;  but 
the  better  influences  of  home  life  and 
of  social  intercourse  begin  with  fam- 
ilies having  four  rooms.  To  have  a 
parlor  gives  a  family  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect." 

But  it  is  Dr.  Underbill's  chapter 
upon  "Public  Health"  and  Mr.  Cole's 
upon  "Criminal  Tendencies"  which 
make  the  chief  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  tenement-house  reform  and 
furnish  chief  reinforcement  for  the 
battle  with  the  slum  in  Boston. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Club  people 
would  do  well  to  add  many  pages 
from  these  essays — exhibiting  respec- 
tively the  physical  and  the  moral  poi- 
son with  which  the  wretched  home 
infects  its  inmates  and  its  neighbor- 
hood— to  Mr.  Estabrook's  pamphlet, 
the  more  effectually  to  bring  home  to 
the  Boston  public  the  evils  which  they 
seek  to  eradicate. 

"Throughout  this  district,"  says 
Dr.  Underhill,  "many  basements 
without  sub-cellars  are  used  by  the 
very  poor  as  dwelling  places.  One 
or  two  rooms,  with  poor  ventilation, 
with  little  or  no  direct  sunlight,  with 
walls  always  damp  and  sometimes 
wet,  represent  to  men,  women  and 
children — home."  He  gives  this  ex- 
perience   as    illustrating   the    way    in 
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which  during  storms  water  oozes 
through  old  walls  and  floors  in  the 
Albany  Street  region:  "In  a  front 
basement  on  the  easterly  side  of  Har- 
rison Avenue,  a  woman  was  found 
lying  ill  upon  a  mattress,  which  lay 
upon  the  board  floor;  and  under  the 
floor  the  water  could  be  heard  to 
swash  at  every  step."  The  soil 
through  which  such  moisture  has 
percolated  he  shows  to  be  made  up 
of  abominable  material,  the  prolific 
source  of  malarial  disease.  Speaking 
of  a  court  opening  off  Albany  Street, 
surrounded  by  wooden  buildings,  he 
says:  "The  wood  throughout  the 
lower  stories  of  the  buildings  is  cov- 
ered with  green  mould,  and  is  not  dry 
even  in  midsummer."  One  crown- 
ing evil  he  finds  in  the  overcrowding. 
There  are  old  houses  in  rear  courts, 
"not  only  without  elbow  room,  but 
without  breathing  room,"  yet  to 
several  families  still  passing  for  home. 
Of  one  section  near  Dover  Street  he 
says:  "Alleys,  courts  and  places 
abound,  though  recently  some  of 
them  have  been  rechristened  streets, 
— a  street  in  this  case  being  one  of  a 
series  of  passageways  in  which  no 
vehicle  can  be  turned  around  if  it  be 
larger  than  a  handcart.  In  such 
localities  the  enforcement  of  never  so 
radical  building  laws  would  not  re- 
lieve the  condition  of  overcrowding, 
the  first  requisite  being  the  addition 
of  more  street  area."  He  arraigns 
the  landlords  who  in  their  "rush  to 
bring  in  the  greatest  rent  for  the 
smallest  investment"  make  always  the 
slightest  improvements  which  will 
clear  the  law;  the  places  where  there 
are  no  conveniences  for  the  disposal 
of  house  offal  except  the  barrels  in 
the  yard ;  the  abominable  water-closet 
arrangements,  one  water-closet  some- 
times serving  for  thirty  people,  and 
sending  its  contaminations  out  into 
t1  e  open  shafts  or  wells  which  furnish 
often  the  sole  inlet  of  air  and  light  for 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  a  tenement 
block.  Cleanliness,  he  says,  "is  put  at 
a  high  premium.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  bathing  facilities  in  the  tene- 


ment houses  of  the  district."  So 
goes  on  his  arraignment  of  the  con- 
gestion, the  poor  ventilation,  the 
darkness  and  dampness  and  unclean- 
ness  in  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  beings  are  living 
to-day  in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures 
of  the  Tenement  House  census  of 
1891-92  show  that  fully  one-fourth  of 
the  tenement-house  population  of  the 
district  live  under  specially  objec- 
tionable sanitary  conditions.  "Thus 
are  the  people  of  this  district  housed," 
he  concludes,  "and  under  such  condi- 
tions are  their  children  born  and  nur- 
tured. The  welfare  of  the  community 
clearly  demands  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  live  under  such  depress- 
ing conditions.  .  .  .  To  better  the 
conditions  of  the  poor  as  far  as  over- 
crowding is  concerned  is  entirely 
within  the  power  of  the  city  or  state. 
The  present  statute  empowers  the 
Board  of  Health  to  condemn  or  de- 
stroy buildings  that  are  either  them- 
selves unfit  for  human  habitation  or 
render  buildings  in  their  vicinity  un- 
fit." He  calls  upon  the  Board  of 
Health  for  a  literal  exercise  of  this 
power,  and  pleads  for  such  increase 
of  street  area  and  multiplication  of 
small  parks  and  playgrounds  as  are 
now,  born  of  a  newly  aroused  public 
sentiment,  doing  so  much  to  redeem 
the  "wilderness"  of  New  York.  The 
reforms  which  he  urges  are,  he  rightly 
declares,  "of  all  means  for  the  better- 
ing of  the  poor  the  most  clearly  with- 
in the  province  of  the  government." 
Dr.  Underhill  touches  only  casu- 
ally upon  the  tendency  of  the  existing 
tenement-house  conditions  to  lower 
the  moral  standards  of  the  poor;  his 
concern  is  with  the  public  health.  But 
one  brief  passage  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. "Modesty,"  he  says,  "is  hard- 
ly possible  when  from  four  to  ten  peo- 
ple of  varying  ages  and  both  sexes  live 
in  from  two  to  four  rooms,  some  of 
them  very  small.  Insufficient  water- 
closet  facilities  also  conduce  to  a  low 
standard  of  morals.  .  .  .  The  over- 
crowding of  tenements  is  an  excellent 
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reason  for  the  late  hours  at  which 
young  children  of  the  poor  go  to  bed, 
— it  being  hardly  possible  for  the 
children  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  work 
and  talk,  until  they  are  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  children 
of  four  and  five  years  are  often  awake 
until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night." 
The  moral  phases  of  the  tenement- 
house  question  are  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Cole  in  his  chapter  on  "Criminal  Ten- 
dencies." He  shows  how  fatally 
unsanitary  surroundings  and  mean 
homes  lead  to  drink ;  the  bad  tene- 
ment and  the  saloon  go  together. 
The  deep  reasons  for  the  strong  local 
intrenchment  of  prostitution  and  all 
that  is  akin  to  it,  in  the  district 
studied,  are  to  be  found,  he  shows,  in 
local  social  conditions,  above  all  else 
in  the  very  character  of  the  homes  of 
the  people.  "Some  tenement-house 
quarters  especially  inducive  to  crime 
are  rife  with  certain  forms  of  immo- 
rality. Tenement-house  life  in  gener- 
al, except  in  tenements  of  the  highest 
grade,  can  hardly  escape  what  is  mean 
and  low.  In  many  cases,  the  familiar- 
ity shown  by  children  of  the  tene- 
ments with  wrong-doing  of  all  de- 
scriptions is  extremely  shocking.  The 
horror  of  this  would  be  lessened  were 
not  the  children  always  liable  to  be- 
come to  the  full  extent  the  victims  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
condemned  to  live.  Girls  of  tender 
years  are  lured  into  a  life  of  shame. 
Boys  come  to  man's  estate  with  their 
whole  nature  corrupted  and  ruined. 
Drink,  in  adult  life,  is  the  fatal  logic 
of  such  an  adolescence." 


Just  as  this,  volume  on  "The  City 
Wilderness"  comes  to  us,  there  also 
comes,  as  the  latest  of  the  regular 
publications  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  a  thorough  scien- 
tific study  of  the  homes  of  the  poor 
in  Yonkers,  New  York.  Tt  is  a  sorry 
exhibition' of  conditions  for  which 
there  is  not  the  excuse  which  there  is 
for  similar  or  much  worse  conditions 
in    qreat    cities    like    New    York    and 


Boston.  We  cannot  here  review  this 
volume.  We  welcome  it  as  a  new  evi- 
dence that  men  everywhere  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  importance  of  decent 
homes  for  the  people  and  of  tolerat- 
ing no  longer  things  which  we  have 
tolerated  so  long  that  it  is  little  won- 
der that  multitudes  of  our  smug,  for- 
tunate folk  now  regard  sharp  and 
earnest  attack  upon  them  as  sensa- 
tional. There  are  a  dozen  places  in 
New  England  which  show  all  the 
evils  here  studied  and  impeached  in 
Yonkers.  Every  large  New  England 
town  should  investigate  with  the  same 
thoroughness  the  homes  of  its  peo- 
ple. Here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  Boston.  Of  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  country  there  is  none  where  it 
should  be  easier  to  put  an  end  to  con- 
ditions such  as  Mr.  Wadlin  and  Mr. 
Estabrook  and  now  Mr.  Woods  and 
his  associates  have  made  known  to  us 
with  such  startling  definiteness.  If 
all  men  and  women,  private  or  offi- 
cial, from  the  mayor  down,  to  whom 
the  message  comes,  aroused  to  an 
earnestness  which  would  shame  and 
make  ridiculous  any  poor  jealousy 
about  precedence  or  exact  procedure, 
would  unite  with  resolution,  Boston 
could  quickly  be  redeemed. 

The  churches  have  a  responsibility 
here  which  they  have  not  been  alive 
to.  "In  a  well-worked  London  par- 
ish," says  Walter  Besant,  "there  is  not 
a  house  whose  character  is  not  known 
to  the  clergy."  Under  our  looser  or- 
ganization there  are  multitudes  of 
such  houses.  Our  churches  should 
unite  for  systematic  dealing  with  this 
matter.  Every  minister  in  Boston 
should  preach  upon  the  homes  of  the 
people ;  he  should  remind  his  congre- 
gation that  church  influences  and 
school  influences  go  for  little  where 
counteracted  by  such  home  influences 
as  those  here  described.  But  this  is 
not  a  matter  chiefly  for  the  preach- 
ers. Upon  a  subject  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  the  city,  every  citizen 
should  be  a  student  and  a  preacher ; 
and  there  is  no  fitter  time  to  begin 
than  this  Christmas  time. 
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THE   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE    HOUSE. 


By  Alfred   S.  Roe. 


"  A  CITY  that  is  set  upon  an  hill 
ZA  cannot  be  hid."  From  what- 
*■  *-  ever  direction  the  traveller  ap- 
proaches Boston,  his  eye  cannot  help 
resting  upon  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  entire  prospect. 
Whether  he  enters  by  land  or  water, 
the  glittering  dome  of  the  State 
House,  rising  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  above  the  surface  of  Beacon  Hill, 
itself  almost  as  many  above  the  sea, 
is  the  first  thing  to  greet  his  sight ; 
and,  if  he  be  New  England  born  or 
bred,  few  sights  in  all  this  world  can 
arouse  in  him  deeper  emotion.  As 
yet  only  Bunker  Hill  Monument  di- 
vides sky-pointing  honors  with  our 
beautiful  dome ;  and  Massachusetts 
people  are  particularly  interested  in 
allowing  them  to  maintain  a  monop- 
oly in  this  direction.  Boston  herself 
realizes  the  majesty  of  the  view,  and 
in  her  city  seal  seizes  upon  the  profile 
and  between  her  historic  Latin 
phrases  engraves  an  unequalled  sil- 
houette. Every  day  the  dome  is  the 
cynosure  of  quite  a  million  of  people, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  it  has 
been  the  most  conspicuous  object 
reared  by  the  hands  of  man  within  the 
borders  of  the  Commonwealth.  Gen- 
erations have  appeared,  performed 
their  parts  and  departed ;  a  prosper- 
ous village,  at  its  founding,  has  de- 
veloped into  a  metropolitan  city ; 
wars  have  been  fought  and  peace  has 
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reigned ;  the  hum  of  thrifty  commerce 
has  been  caught  by  its  walls ;  yet 
through  all  vicissitudes  and  changes 
these  well-planted  foundations  have 
grown  old,  upholding  the  structure 
which  in  the  advance  of  years  has 
grown  more  and  more  dear  to  the 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Bay 
State. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts being  the  oldest  legislative  body 
in  America,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  its 
place  of  assembling  should  be  in  an 
ancient  edifice.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, no  state  in  the  Union  can  point 
to  buildings  in  which  laws  have  been 
made  for  so  many  years  as  that  whose 
capital  is  Boston ;  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  Bulfinch  State  House  followed 
directly  after  the  fifty  years'  use  of 
the  still-standing  and  ever-cherished 
structure  known  as  the  Old  State 
House,  at  the  head  of  State  Street. 
The  exception  is  Rhode  Island,  where 
in  Newport  may  be  seen  the  capitol 
ordered  built  February  20,  1738-9, 
and  long  known  as  the  Colony  House. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  new 
capitol  now  building  in  Providence, 
the  Newport  edifice,  with  the  Colony 
House  of  Providence,  ordered  in  May, 
1759,  will  be  devoted  to  other  uses. 
These  structures,  however,  like  our 
venerable  building  in  State  Street,  lay 
no  claim  to  architectural  beauty ;  they 
are  valuable  onlv  on  account  of  a.<re 
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THE   OLD    STATE   HOUSE. 

and  associations.  But  the  Bulfinch 
State  House  has  age,  associations  and, 
above  all,  beauty  of  position  and  out- 
line, possessed  by  few  structures  in 
America. 

Reference  to  the  journals  and  doc- 
uments, carefully  preserved  at  the 
State  House,  shows  us  that  the  old 
Town  House  in  State  Street  had  cer- 
tain limitations  that  were  becoming' 
very  annoying  to  the  lawmakers  of 
the  period  following  hard  after  the 
Revolution.  Situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  busiest  portion  of  growing  Bos- 
Ion,  the  necessary  noise  incident  to 
the  location  at  times  nearly  crazed  the 
General  Court.  Among  the  records  of 
those  days  may  be  found  an  entry  to 
the  effect  that  action  should  be  taken 
In  prevent  disturbance  by  carriages  in 
the  street  below.  This  was  June  6, 
[786;  and  Senator  Benjamin  Austin 
of   Boston  and   Representatives   Tohn 


Carnes  of  Lynn  and  Thomas 
Dawes  of  Boston  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  re- 
port some  measure  of  relief. 
In  due  time  this  committee 
reported  an  ordinance  to 
the  effect  that  no  carriage 
should  pass  or  stand  within 
two  hundred  feet  of  the 
State  House  to  the  east  or 
one  hundred  feet  to  the 
west,  except  those  that 
might  carry  the  governor  or 
some  dignitary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, of  course  in- 
cluding the  Legislature. 
The  quarters  too  were  ex- 
ceedingly cramped,  as  any 
visitor  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  may 
readily  see  for  himself. 
How  nearly  two  hundred 
men  could  in  a  dignified 
manner  occupy  the  west 
room  must  ever  puzzle  the 
observer. 

In  1787  the  question  of  a 
new  edifice  was  mooted 
and  resolves  were  drawn. 
Thenceforward,  to  the  final 
action  which  led  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bulfinch  State  House, 
the  matter  was  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  successive  General  Courts. 
As  early  as  November  5,  1787,  Charles 
Bulfinch  wrote  a  letter,  now  on  file  in 
the  archives,  indicating  his  wish  to  di- 
rect the  building  of  an  edifice  and 
therein  submitting  certain  plans  and 
estimates.  In  this  letter  he  says  that 
his  plan  is  modelled  on  a  famous 
building  abroad,  but  we  are  left  in  ig- 
norance as  to  what  that  structure  may 
have  been.  His  delineations  are  so 
meagre  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  new  building  as  afterward 
projected  is  the  one  he  had  in  mind  in 
1787  or  not.  Indeed  when  he  did 
finally  undertake  the  task  he  states 
that  the  plans  in  the  minds  of  the 
legislators  had  so  far  changed  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  modify  his 
former  specifications  to  a  great  extent 
In  his  first  letter  he  whites  that  a  room 
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forty-five  feet  by  sixty  is  as  large  as 
the  voice  of  any  ordinary  man  can  fill. 
One  might  think  that  space-filling  ca- 
pacity has  grown  in  a  hundred  years. 
All  this  time  the  town  of  Boston 
was  holding  public  meetings,  trying 
to  devise  means  to  retain  the  capital 
and  to  arrange  for  such  contribution 
as  the  people  might  choose  to  vote. 
Watertown  put  in  a  bid,  hoping  to  se- 
cure the  return  of  those  days  when  her 
old  church  entertained  the  Provincial 


ity  to  raise  five  thousand  pounds  to 
build  the  edifice.  Nothing,  however, 
came  of  this  proposition,  unless  it  was 
the  prompting  of  Boston  to  increased 
activity.  Reference  to  the  discussions 
of  those  days  discloses  some  interest- 
ing facts.  For  instance,  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  subsequent  "Hub"  thought 
a  location  on  Park  Street  just  west  of 
the  present  church,  on  land  recently 
purchased  from  William  Foster, 
would  be  an  excellent  location ;  they 
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from  a  lithograph  in  the  bostonian  society 
THE    REMOVAL   OF   BEACON    HILL    IN    l8ll. 


Congress.  From  correspondence  with 
certain  Worcester  people,  still  pre- 
served, it  would  appear  that  the  legis- 
lative committee  invited  action  in  the 
heart  of  the  Commonwealth.  A  long 
letter  is  extant,  signed  by  Elijah 
Dix,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Nathaniel  Paine 
and  other  noteworthy  citizens  of 
Worcester  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  asking  for  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  a  change  of  capital.  They 
had  a  site  selected,  but  just  where  they 
do  not  state,  and  they  express  an  abil- 


voted  to  offer  the  same  to  the  state, 
and  a  resolve  can  be  found  to  the  ef- 
fect of  accepting  the  same  on  the  part 
of  the  General  Court.  Again  they 
wanted  the  new  edifice  located  on  the 
corner  of  Park  and  Tremont  Streets, 
and  also  on  the  corner  of  what  are 
now  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets. 
However,  the  Legislature  took  mat- 
ters into  its  own  hands  and  said:  We 
will  take  a  grant  of  the  land  long 
known  as  the  Governor's  Pasture,  or, 
failing  that,  we  will  build  on  the  north- 
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west  corner  of  the  Common  opposite 
the  Almshouse, — near  the  present  site 
of  the  Shaw  Memorial.  The  final  re- 
solve bears  date  of  February  16,  1795. 
The  Senate  named  Thomas  Dawes  as 
the  commissioner  from  that  body,  and 
the  House  added  Speaker  Edward  H. 
Robbins  and  Charles  Bulfinch.  The 
three  men  were  all  noted  in  their  re- 
spective ways.  The  first  was  of  Rev- 
olutionary training  and  was  a  practi- 
cal builder.  The  speaker  was  long 
known  as  the  King:  of  Milton  and  was 


it  was  not  till  April  6  following  that 
the  deed  passing  to  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton the  possession  of  the  Governor's 
Pasture  was  recorded,  and  still  later 
that  the  transfer  was  made  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  town  bought  of 
Ebenezer  Hancock  and  Mary  Perkins, 
and  a  consideration  of  five  shillings  is 
made  to  Dorothy,  widow  of  John  Han- 
cock, from  whom  the  before-named 
Ebenezer  and  Mary  had  inherited. 

Work  must  have  been  pushed  with 
the  utmost  speed,  for  on  the  fourth  of 


TI  IK    STATE     IIOESE    FROM     I'.EACON    STREET, 


one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  day. 
The  architect  needs  no  introduction.* 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  all  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  new  structure  were 
in  pounds  sterling,  though  the  change 
to  decimal  currency  had  just  been 
warranted.  The  Bulfinch  State  House 
was  constructed  on  estimates  made  in 
the  currency  of  the  mother  country  ; 
and  the  first  appropriation  was  one  of 
£8,000.  Though  decisive  action  was 
taken  by  the  Legislature  in  February. 


*Sec   illustrated 

En<  ;land  M.\i,a/in 


on  Charles  Bulfi 
ember,  1890. 


the  following  July  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies, 
under  Masonic  auspices, — Paul  Re- 
vere, Grand  Master,  taking  a  promi- 
nent part.  Samuel  Adams,  then  gov- 
ernor, laid  the  stone  and  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude  in  words  brief 
but  significant.  Boston  and  the  Com- 
monwealth made  much  of  the  day. 
The  members  of  the  state  government 
with  the  selectmen  of  the  town  had 
already  marched  to  the  Old  South, 
where  they  had  heard  the  voice 
of     Peter     Thatcher     as     he     prayed 
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for  the  blessing-  of  God  upon  the 
enterprise,  and  an  address  by  George 
Blake,  and  thence  had  returned 
to  the  old  State  House.  Then 
under  the  lead  of  the  Independent 
Fusileers  they  had  proceeded  along 
Main  or  Marlborough  Street  to  Win- 
ter, through  which  they  went  possibly 
in  honor  of  the  governor,  whose  home 
was  on  that  street,  thence  across  the 
Common  to  the  famous  pasture.  Fif- 
teen white  horses,  representing  the 
number  of  states  then  in  the  Union, 


the  Hancock  mansion.  But  the  Com- 
mon was  there  in  all  its  traditional 
glory,  affording  pasturage  to  hun- 
dreds of  Boston's  kine. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  work  of  construction  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  The  walls  went  up 
solidly  and  firmly.  The  art  of  making- 
imitation  columns  had  not  arisen. 
There  was  no  stucco  nor  staff.  "Jon- 
athan Smoothing  Plane,"  as  the  Brit- 
ish called  Thomas  Dawes,  would  have 
tolerated   no   deception   in   his   work. 


DORIC    HALL.* 


had  drawn  the  corner-stone  to  its  po- 
sition. 

As  the  new  edifice  rose,  it  over- 
looked no  such  scenes  as  those  of 
which  it  finally  became  the  centre. 
Boston's  twenty-five  thousand  people 
saw  very  little  that  was  inviting  on  the 
northern  and  western  steeps  of  Beacon 
Hill ;  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  there  was  a  practically  un- 
broken view  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  State  House  to  the  grassy  slopes 
of  Bunker  Hill.  By  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous building  in  its  vicinity  was 


The  columns,  for  more  than  a  century 
the  pride  of  the  building's  front,  were 
brought  from  lands  of  Speaker  Rob- 
bins  on  the  shores  of  Lake  West 
Maguerrawock  in  Calais,  Maine. 
Under  its  competent  direction  the 
work  progressed  to  completion ;  and 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  January,  1798, 
the  building  was  ready  for  occupancy. 
Governor  Increase  Sumner  led  the 
procession  that  sallied  forth  from  the 
older  edifice  after  fifty  years  of  use. 
His  predecessors  in  office  had  been  in 
ill  health.     Hancock  was  very  infirm 


*The  photographs  of  Doric  Hall  and  those  on  the  following  pages,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  State  House  Exten- 
sion," are  from  negatives  made  and  copyrighted  by  N.  L.  Stebbins. 
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from  the  gout.  Bowdoin  was  an  in- 
valid. Adams  was  aged  and  enfeebled 
by  his  arduous  struggles,  so  that  a 
cane  had  become  to  him  a  necessity. 
Sumner  was  imposing  in  stature  and 
erect  in  his  bearing.  The  situation 
was  fully  appreciated  by  an  old 
woman  who  sold  fruit  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  building ;  and  as  the  head 
of  the  procession  passed,  she  lifted  up 
her  hands  and  voice  exclaiming: 
"Thank  God  that  at  last  Massachu- 
setts has  a  governor  who  can  walk !" 
The  members  of  the  General  Court 
with  the  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  as  directly  as  possible 
to  the  new  capitol  and  there  took  the 
places  to  be  occupied  by  them  and 
their  successors  for  many  a  year. 

It  is  probable  that  the  increasing 
numbers  in  the  House  required,  from 
time  to  time,  changes  in  the  seating 
arrangement.  Indeed,  when  the 
membership  was  at  its  maximum,  viz., 
six  hundred  and  thirty-five,  not  only 
was  the  floor  filled,  but  all  the  gal- 
leries, and  besides  balconies  were 
built  out  from  the  east  and  west  sides, 
to  which  access  was  had  by  winding 
stairways.     Then   the  seats  were  not 


the  cushioned  chairs  of  later  times, 
but  plain  settees,  in  which  the  Solons 
of  those  days  could  be  crowded.  Here 
members  sat  with  covered  heads  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  then  came 
the  custom  of  leaving  superfluous  ap- 
parel in  the  coat-rooms.  Veterans  of 
the  Revolution  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers were  here  till  1832,  when  Major 
Thomas  Melville  of  Boston  Tea  Party 
fame  represented  the  departing  pa- 
triot, with  the  final  cocked  hat  and  the 
last  of  smallclothes. 

Of  course  the  advance  from  the 
fireplaces  of  the  fathers  to  the  modern 
methods  of  heating  necessitated  some 
changes ;  but  the  contour  of  the  inte- 
rior was  unaltered.  When  public- 
spirited  citizens  presented  to  the  Com- 
monwealth the  statue  of  Washington, 
a  condition  was  attached  that  Chan- 
trey's  work  should  be  placed  in  a  re- 
ceptacle of  its  own.  Accordingly  the 
alcove  so  long  known  as  the  flag-room 
was  added  to  the  north  side ;  this  in 
1828.  In  1853  more  pronounced  al- 
terations were  had ;  for  then  came  that 
part  of  the  State  House  denominated 
the  Bryant  addition — from  Gridley  J. 
F.  Bryant,  the  architect.    At  that  time 
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the  people  at  these  headquarters  must 
have  been  in  a  very  crowded  condi- 
tion, and  extension  had  become  im- 
perative. The  new  portion  was  car- 
ried up  as  high  as  the  roof  of  the  Bul- 
finch  structure,  reserving  a  kind  of 
court  around  and  including  the  alcove 
devoted  to  the  statue  of  Washington. 
In  this  new  part  were  found  places  for 
the  Treasury  and  State  departments, 
besides  numerous  and  much-needed 
committee  rooms.  Though  these 
were  not  large  and  never  convenient, 


fully  discharged  the  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible office.  His  assigned  portion 
was  added  to  till  it  included  parts  of 
two  floors  of  the  Bryant  wing ;  but  still 
there  was  a  lacking  of  space,  and  the 
crying  demand  of  room  for  books 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  new  edi- 
fice of  1889-98.  Seemingly  every 
available  inch  had  been  utilized.  The 
librarian  is  one  of  the  modern  kind 
who  believe  in  books  for  use  rather 
than  as  curiosities,  so  that  the  merits 
of  his  collection  became  so  generally 
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they  were  useful  and  answered  their 
ends  for  almost  fifty  years. 

Here  also  slowly  grew  the  State 
Library.  For  many  years  it  had  been 
an  unappreciated  part  of  State  House 
furniture,  necessary  but  not  popular, 
by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  state,  till  the  in- 
cumbency of  Governor  Thomas  Tal- 
bot in  1879.  First  a  librarian  was 
needed,  and  he  was  found  on  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Boston  Journal,  in 
the  person  of  C.  B.  Tillinghast,  who 
has  since,  to  the  present  time,  faith- 


recognized  that  more  room  was  im- 
perative. 

No  otlier  effect  was  sought  in  the 
Bryant  addition  than  that  of  conven- 
ience ;  and  this  was  attained  as  far  as 
the  building  went.  With  it  there  were 
pleasant  associations,  for  in  and 
through  those  halls  and  spaces  went 
the  form  of  John  A.  Andrew  in  the 
stormy  war  days.  In  some  of  these 
committee  rooms  he  frequently  found 
lodging  when  he  had  no  time  to  go  to 
a  hotel,  not  to  mention  his  Hingham 
home. 
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THE    SPEAKER'S    ROOM. 

Though  the  Legislature  had  ren- 
dered a  permanent  number  the  limit 
of  the  House,  and  though  that  figure 
was  much  smaller  than  the  maximum 
already  named,  yet  so  greatly  had 
commissions  and  committees  multi- 
plied that  immediately  after  the  war 
it  became  apparent  that  increased  ac- 
commodations must  be  had.  A  new 
building  was  not  called  for,  since  in 
those  days  there  were  vast  debts  re- 
maining from  the  Rebellion,  and  debt 
limits  had  some  terrors  then ;  so  a 
scheme  to  extend  the  existing  quarters 
or  to  adapt  them  was  resolved  upon. 
An  architect,  Mr.  William  Washburn, 
was  found,  and  once  more  the  hand  of 
the  repairer  was  in  evidence.  Old 
Doric  Hall  was  allowed  to  remain, 
but  ways  of  entering  and  departing 
were  altered.  Niches  were  made  for 
the  reception  of  statuary,  doorways  in 
the  front  were  changed,  small  rooms 
were  made  at  the  ends  of  the  former 
main  halls,  and,  greatest  change  of  all, 
the  spacious  height  between  the  first 
and  second  floors  was  divided  and  an 
entire  new  set  of  rooms  was  made  pos- 
sible. Here  were  found  the  reading, 
smoking  and  coat  rooms  of  the 
House,  also  a  large  number  of  com- 
mittee rooms.  Elevators  were  put  in, 
and  a  cramped  stairway  took  the  place 
of  the  wide  and  comfortable  one  of  the 
original  architect.  Then,  going  to  the 
roof,  this  was  raised  and  more  spaces 
for     committee     work     were     found. 


Within  the  hall  of 
the  House  a  gal- 
lery for  the  press 
was  fashioned  over 
the  Washington  al- 
,  cove,  thus  shutting 
off  some  of  the 
light  long  obtained 
through  the  orig- 
inal windows ;  but 
the  increased  com- 
fort for  the  report- 
ers was  deserved. 
Up  to  this  period 
the  gentlemen  of 
the  press  had  been 
huddled  down  by 
the  speaker's  chair. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affairs  to 
within  a  very  recent  date.  For  many 
years,  however,  a  large  part  of  the 
commissions  had  been  housed  outside 
of  the  State  House.  A  beautiful 
brownstone  mansion  on  Mount  Ver- 
non Street  opposite  the  capitol  had 
been  purchased,  and  from  basement  to 
attic  it  was  a  hive  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity. While  many  of  the  depart- 
ments had  found  permanent  places  in 
the  new  State  House,  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  attorney-general 
sought  quarters  across  the  way. 
Other  departments,  not  lodged  in  the 
capitol  or  in  the  Commonwealth 
Building,  as  the  Mount  Vernon  struc- 
ture was  called,  had  to  be  located 
further  away,  sometimes  in  remote 
portions  of  the  city. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  the  va- 
rious parts  which  made  up  the  gov- 
ernmental whole,  it  was  resolved  to 
start  a  new  building.  Again  the  mat- 
ter of  sites  was  discussed.  Many 
would  have  torn  away  the  old  Bul- 
finch  house  and,  upon  its  site,  with 
spaces  purchased  to  the  east  and  west, 
would  have  erected,  with  front  upon 
the  Common,  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  comely  capitols  in  the  world. 
Then,  however,  rang  for  the  first  time 
the  cry:  "The  old  State  House  must 
be  preserved."  Casting  aside  the  pos- 
sibility of  erecting  additions  as  wings 
thus   facing  the  south  and  the  most 
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magnificent  outlook  in  America,  an 
evil  genius  prevailed,  and  the  old  res- 
ervoir back  of  the  building  was 
bought,  with  sundry  additional  areas, 
and  the  task  essayed  of  erecting  an 
edifice  of  great  height  at  right  angles 
to  a  long  hill. 

It  was  in  1888,  May  17,  that  the  first 
resolve  was  passed,  followed  by  others 
leading  up  to  the  corner-stone  laying, 
December  21,  1889.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  constructing  there  was  no 
particular  interruption  to  the  life  in 
the    old    building.      The    approaches, 


yield  to  the  destroyers  or  not.  In  the 
old  Senate  Chamber  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  won.  The  new  had 
touched  the  old.  The  governor  and 
council  had  fled  to  the  northern  part 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  extension. 
It  was  proclaimed  that  the  house  of 
Bulfinch's  design  was  no  longer  safe. 
A  special  commission  of  experts 
was  called  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation, and  a  verdict  was  rendered 
that  there  was  no  danger  lurk- 
ing within  the  walls  constructed  so 
long    ago.      Only    the    Senate,    how- 
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however,  were  such  that  in  January, 
1895,  the  new  part  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. Then  followed  the  march  of 
the  House  to  its  new  hall ;  but  the 
Senate  continued  to  hold  its  old  quar- 
ters, as  did  the  executive  department. 
Over  Mount  Vernon  Street  and 
through  the  dismantled  Bryant  addi- 
tion, covered  ways  were  thrown ;  and 
in  a  condition  of  semi-chaos  the 
Legislature  and  departments  strug- 
gled on  through  this  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing. 

In  1896  came  the  crucial  test  as  to 
whether   the    Bulfinch    house    should 


ever,  occupied  during  the  session. 
The  grand  old  Representatives'  Hall 
was  locked  and  dust-covered,  save  on 
the  occasion  of  one  or  two  popular 
hearings.  Iconoclasts  would  have  de- 
stroyed this  relic  of  the  last  century 
and  would  have  made  a  new  chamber 
in  the  space  allotted  to  the  department 
of  State  in  the  extension.  Happily 
the  plan  did  not  prevail ;  and  after  a 
popular  uprising  in  behalf  of  preser- 
vation, which  in  its  effect  ran  from 
the  Cape  to  Berkshire,  by  a  large  vote 
it  was  decided  to  renew  the  old  State 
House  under  the  direction  of  the  gov- 
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ernor,  the  president  of  the  Senate  and 
the  speaker  of  the  House.  These  of- 
ficials then  were  Governor  Roger 
Wolcott,  Hon.  George  P.  Lawrence 
of  North  Adams,  and  Hon.  George 
von  L.  Meyer  of  Boston,  all  enthusias- 
tic believers  that  the  old  house  should 
stand.  They  devised  plans  which  re- 
sulted in  the  employment  of  a  group 
of  Boston  architects,  of  whom  Arthur 
G.  Everett  was  supervisor,  and  of 
Woodbury  and  Leighton  as  builders. 
All  parties  worked  together  in  the  ut- 


in  perfecting  the  Beacon  Street  foun- 
tains. 

Resplendent  in  its  new  attire,  the 
ancient  edifice  awaited  its  new  occu- 
pants. Again  a  governor  sat  in  the 
seat  of  Andrew,  Long  and  Green- 
halge ;  as  of  old  the  Council  Chamber 
held  its  advisory  body ;  and  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1898,  the  Senate  began  its  sit- 
tings in  the  old  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, the  beginning,  let  us  hope,  of 
another  century  of  occupation. 

The  visitor  of  to-dav  has  a  choice  of 


CORRIDOR    IN    THE    EXTENSION. 


most  harmony,  and  the  work  was 
done  within  the  time  promised  and, 
what  was  even  more  notable,  far  with- 
in the  appropriation.  $375,000  was 
thought  a  sufficient  sum  with  which 
to  make  fireproof  and  safe  the  old 
structure.  This  was  found  ample,  not 
only  for  the  stipulated  work,  but  also 
for  furnishing,  and  then  there  was 
left  to  be  turned  back  into  the 
treasury  nearly  $50,000.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  this  sum  was,  later, 
used    in    illuminating   the   dome,   and 


approaches.  He  may  climb  the  front 
stairs  up  which  went  the  thousands 
during  the  war  period  of  1861-65  ;  he 
may  enter  the  basement  through 
doors  at  either  end  ;  or  he  may  stroll 
from  the  Annex,  through  hallways 
glittering  with  polished  marble,  to  the 
simple,  old-fashioned  elegance  of  the 
house  that  Bulfinch  knew.  Let  us  go 
up  by  the  route  that  the  average 
stranger  would  take,  namely,  that  by 
the  front  way,  leaving  behind  us  the 
Shaw    Memorial,    dedicated    in    1897, 
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and  taking  a  glance  in  passing  at  the 
figures  of  Webster  and  Mann,  that 
have  kept  watch  and  ward  since  1859 
and  1865  respectively.  Webster's 
bronzed  face  saw  the  departure  of  the 
Bay  State's  brave  thousands,  heard 
the  words  of  Governor  Andrew  as 
they  marched  away,  and  then  wit- 
nessed the  homecoming  of  those  who 
survived.  Flags  that  were  in  this 
presence  first  unfurled  in  all  their  gor- 
geous coloring,  years  later  were  borne 
past  tattered  and 
stained  into  the 
keeping  of  the 
State. 

As  we  come  upon 
the  main  porch  and 
essay  to  enter  Doric 
Hall,  we  shall  find 
the  east  and  west 
doors  moved  sev- 
eral feet  further  to 
our  right  and  left 
than  was  their 
wont,  and  now 
opening  into  hall- 
ways. There  is  but 
one  entrance  from 
without  to  the 
Hall,  and  that  is 
the  great  middle 
door,  closed  a  large 
part     of    the     year. 


Should      we      take 
the     eastern    door, 
we     shall     find     at 
our  right  the  apart- 
ments   of     the    at- 
torney-general,   in- 
cluding all    of   this 
story    to    the    east. 
The    m  e  z  z  anine 
floors,  owed  to  the 
Washburn  changes 
of    1866,   have   dis- 
appeared,   and    the 
symmetrical 
heights  devised  by 
the    architect      ap- 
pear.    Of  course  a 
new     arrangement 
of     stairways     ob- 
tains, or  rather  the 
old    reappears,  and    every  one    must 
admire    the    roominess     of    all    that 
he    sees.      Doric    Hall,    the    hall    of 
Bulfinclrs   creation,   is   as   he   left   it, 
save  that  for  wooden  columns  we  now 
have  metal  and  staff,  rendered  neces- 
sary    by     increased     weight     above. 
Where  were  the  niches  are  now  the 
passageways    to    the    corridors,    right 
and  left. 


The  figures  that  once  had  a 

we  shall  find  later  in 

another  room.     To  the  northward  we 


lodgment  here 
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ties  have  feasted, 
we  find  the  space 
on  the  west  side 
corresponding  to 
that  taken  by  the 
a  1 1  o  r  n  e  y-g  e  n  e  ral 
on  the  east  held  by 
the  adjutant-gener- 
al. In  these  rooms 
may  be  found  the 
military  records  of 
the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, with  all  the 
data  pertaining  to 
the  militia  of  to- 
day. Climbing  the 
stairs  we  reach  the 
main  floor,  on  this 
side  leading  to  the 


THE   GOVERNOR'S    ROOM. 

look  for  the  battle-flags,  so  long 
drooping  over  the  figure  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  little  alcove  devised 
for  the  statue's  reception.  Flags 
and  the  pavement  from  the  Eng- 
lish church  having  the  Washington 
heraldic  designs  are  all  preserved 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  future 
placing.  The  statue  by  Chantrey 
stands  in  the  prepared  niche,  between 
the  two  entrances  to  the  outer  vesti- 
bule of  the  Memorial  Hall  of  the  fu- 
ture. In  both  angles  on  this  north 
side  are  niches  for  the  reception  of 
heroic-sized  figures,  and  in  that  at  the 
left  is  the  marble  semblance  of  Gov- 
ernor Andrew.  Who  is  to  occupy  the 
corner  at  the  right?  The  space  is  sug- 
gestively empty.  Some  sightseer  of 
former  days  may  ask  for  the  plates 
that  once  adorned  the  walls  of  the  east 
corridor  leading  into  the  Doric  Hall 
and  which  lie  learned  had  from  1790 
to  t8t  1  been  attached  to  the  base  of 
the  Beacon  Hill  monument.  If  so,  he 
will  be  told  that  they  too  have  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  application,  on 
the  monument  just  re-erected  near  the 
site  of  the  old  one. 

Passing  through  the  great  hall 
where  bodies  of  famous  men  have  lain 
in  state  and  where  gay  and  festive  par- 


executive  depart- 
ment ;  from  this 
floor  also  entrance 
may  be  had  to  the  new  Senate  Cham- 
ber. We  will  first  visit  the  governor's 
room.  Seated  at  his  table,  he  gives 
many  hours  to  the  despatch  of  his 
duties.  About  him  are  the  portraits 
of  many  of  his  predecessors.  In  this 
very  room  has  sat  every  governor  of 
the  Commonwealth  under  the  Consti- 
tution, with  the  exception  of  Hancock, 
Bowdoin  and  Adams, — a  long  list  of 
thirty-two  men,  and  every  one,  in 
spite  of  the  acerbities  of  his  own  times, 
a  worthy  occupant  of  the  chair. 

Just  opposite  the  governor's  room, 
across  a  narrow  hall  leading  to  it,  is 
the  Executive  Council  Chamber.  The 
room  is  not  large,  but  it  affords  com- 
fortable quarters  for  the  ten  men,  in- 
cluding the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor,  who  make  up  that  number. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  room  in  the 
building  than  this.  It  is  symmetrical 
in  shape,  is  plain  though  elegant  in 
adornment,  and  from  its  windows  the 
observer  may  look  out  on  Boston 
Common. 

Entering  the  old  Representatives' 
Hall,  which  is  on  this  floor  directly 
beneath  the  dome,  we  behold  the  fin- 
est hall  devoted  to  legislative  pur- 
poses in  America.  It  is  capacious, 
impressive    in    its    adornments,    and, 
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what  is  best  of  all,  has  most  excellent 
acoustic  properties.  It  is  now  the 
Senate  Chamber,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives having  sought  new  quar- 
ters in  the  extension.  The  present 
occupancy  by  the  Senate  began  Jan- 
uary 5,  1898.  For  a  full  century,  bar- 
ring a  short  hiatus,  this  body  had  sat 
in  the  room  opposite ;  but  for  conven- 
ience' sake,  both  for  the  public  and 
itself,  it  began  the  second  century  of 
the  edifice  with  a  lodgment  here. 
When  this  disposition  was  proposed 
there  were  some  who  protested  that 
the  forty  members  who  composed  the 
Senate  would  be  lost  in  the  space  once 
occupied  by  the  House.  Now  when 
all     see    how    admirably    the     sena- 


if   not   accommodations,    the   wonder 
grows  apace. 

The  circular  arrangement  of  desks 
and  chairs  admits  of  every  man  being 
seen  and  heard  by  his  fellow  members. 
The  president  commands  a  good  view 
of  the  entire  room,  and  each  speaker 
is  in  easy  hearing  distance.  The  gal- 
leries too  are  ample  for  the  daily  ar- 
ray of  listeners  who  here  spend  many 
an  hour  following  the  routine  of  legis- 
lation or  the  war  of  words  that  some- 
times arises.  There  are  men  who  pass 
nearly  as  much  time  in  the  galleries  as 
the  senators  do  on  the  floor.  Indeed 
one  or  two  men  have  become  so  reg- 
ular in  their  visitations  that  if  for  any 
reason  thev  are  absent  it  seems  as  if 
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tors  are  accommodated,  the  cry  is, 
"How  did  two  hundred  and  forty 
men  ever  find  room  for  themselves 
in  this  chamber?"  When  question- 
ers are  told  that  not  only  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  men  have  sat  in  this 
room  in  exceedingly  comfortable 
chairs,  but  that  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  members  have  found  places, 


some  necessary  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  lacking.  The  ladies 
have  the  east  gallery,  and  here  too 
gentlemen  with  ladies  may  go.  But 
the  most  interesting  sight  is  when  a 
school  of  lads  and  misses  files  in  to 
look  down  on  the  arena.  Curiosity, 
sometimes  amusement,  is  evident  in 
every    feature    of   the    beholders,    and 
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very  likely  many  of  the  youngsters 
are  making  a  mental  calculation  as  to 
the  time  to  elapse  before  they  too  shall 
have  a  place  here.  They  get  there 
now  earlier  than  the  fathers  did.  The 
average  age  of  the  members  of  the 
last  Senate  was  a  little  more  than  for- 
ty-four years,  the  oldest  member  be- 
ing sixty-seven  years  old,  the  young- 
est twenty-six. 

The  reporters,  indispensable  to 
legislative  proceedings,  are  furnished 
seats  in  the  north  gallery,  directly 
above  the  president.  From  this  van- 
tage place  they  have  an  admirable 
view  of  the  entire  chamber.  The  gal- 
lery itself  is  built  outside  of  the  lines 
of  the  original  structure,  for  in  those 
days  such  a  bit  of  enterprise  as  a  full 
account  of  what  was  doing  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  would  have  paralyzed  the 
press.  Facing  this  gallery  over  on 
the  south  side  is  another,  known  as 
the  members'  gallery;  and  to  this 
sometimes  ascend  visitors  who  would 
like  to  see  and  not  be  seen, — for  one 
may  sit  there  frequently  throughout 
the  session  without  awakening  the  ob- 
servation of  a  member.  On  the  date 
of  opening  the  Legislature  or  on  some 
state  occasions,  this  space  becomes 
the  particular  allotment  of  the  friends 
of  the  officers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
governor. 

To  those  at  all  interested  in  asso- 
ciations, this  room  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  America.  Either  as 
members  or  as  visitors,  almost  every 
man  connected  with  public  life  in  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  last  hundred 
years  has  been  heard  or  seen  within 
these  walls ;  for  in  addition  to  the 
room  having  been  the  assembling 
place  of  the  General  Court,  here  have 
been  held  great  social,  economic  and 
philanthropic  gatherings,  over  whose 
deliberations  have  presided  some  of 
the  most  famous  of  our  citizens. 
Here  have  been  had  public  hearings, 
gathering  too  many  people  for  any  of 
the  rooms  ordinarily  assigned  to  such 
purposes.  Two  State  Constitutional 
Conventions  convened  here ;  and  over 
the    first,    John    Adams,    then    nearly 


ninety  years  old,  was  elected  to  pre- 
side. Here  have  been  heard  the  voices 
of  Daniel  Webster,  John  G.  Whittier, 
Noah  Webster,  Caleb  Cushing  and 
John  A.  Andrew,  not  to  mention  the 
array  of  veterans  from  the  Revolution 
who  in  the  years  immediately  subse- 
quent were  much  in  evidence  in  Mas- 
sachusetts lawmaking.  Distinguished 
visitors  from  home  and  abroad  have 
been  received  in  this  room.  Nearly 
every  President  of  the  United  States 
has  here  taken  the  hands  of  Bay  State 
legislators.  Black  Hawk  and  Keokuk 
have  within  these  walls  given  token 
of  their  powers  of  Indian  oratory. 
Lafayette  and  Kossuth  were  both 
heard  in  tones  of  pleasure  at  the 
spirit  of  their  Massachusetts  recep- 
tion. One  of  the  latest  welcomings 
was  that  accorded  to  Frederic  Doug- 
lass in  1894,  the  last  year  of  the  use  of 
the  hall  by  the  representatives. 

Those  familiar  with  the  House  in 
former  days  will  cast  their  eyes  aloft 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  codfish,  long 
recognized  as  the  tutelary  genius  of 
Massachusetts.  Suspended  in  1784 
in  the  old  State  House  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  at  the  suggestion  of  John 
Rowe,  it  accompanied  the  removal 
from  that  edifice  to  this,  and  in  the  in- 
tervening nearly  a  century  hung  in 
space  opposite  the  speaker's  chair,  un- 
der the  southern  arch  of  the  ceiling. 
The  scar  indicating  where  the  sustain- 
ing hook  was  placed  may  yet  be  seen ; 
but  the  effigy  has  taken  its  departure. 
When  the  House  of  1895  flitted  to  the 
new  quarters,  there  were  some  heavy 
hearts  over  the  desertion  of  the  figure, 
emblematic  of  so  much  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  glory  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Indeed,  on  the  very  day  of 
leaving,  the  matter  of  its  transference 
was  mooted,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  up  the  history  of  the 
image  and  to  report  upon  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  same.  This  the  com- 
mittee did  later,  and  an  order  was 
adopted  directing  its  transfer  to  the 
new  hall.  This  was  effected  by  a  com- 
mittee made  up  largely  from  the  sea- 
board   sections,    and    upon     a    star- 
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spangled  banner  spread  over  a 
stretcher  the  historic  emblem  was 
brought  into  its  new  home. 

The  architect  of  a  century  since  had 
in  mind  the  perpetuating  of  noted 
faces  and  figures,  and  so  devised 
niches  around  this  magnificent  hall; 
but  for  a  full  hundred  years  they  re- 
mained vacant.  On  the  gallery  level 
are  spaces  for  four  life-sized  statues, 
and  on  the  floor  are  ten  more  admit- 
ting busts  mounted  on  pedestals. 
During  all  those  years  of  House  occu- 
pancy, these  significant  niches  served 
no  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  mak- 
ing temporary  seats  for  passing  rep- 
resentatives. When  the  room  became 
the  abode  of  the  Senate,  an  order  was 
introduced  authorizing  the  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  place  in  these  vacant  recep- 
tacles such  figures  of  distinguished 
people  as  he  at  the  time  chanced  to  be 
the  custodian  of.  As  a  result  we  now 
behold  here  the  marble  semblances  of 
Washington,  Henry  Wilson,  Charles 
Sumner,  Lincoln,  Colonel  Gardner 
Tufts,  Samuel  F.  Smith,  the  author  of 
"America,"  Ex-Governor  Boutwell, 
Franklin  and  Lafayette.  The  last 
two  figures  are  from  the  chisel  of 
Greenough,  and  were  presented  by 
the  son  of  the  artist  after  it  was  pro- 
posed thus  to  employ  the  niches. 
Several  of  the  figures  were  formerly  in 
Doric  Hall. 

Casting  an  eye  aloft  to  the  report- 
ers' gallery,  we  may  see  upon  the 
shield  of  the  state  the  well-known 
motto  of  Massachusetts,  Ense  Petit 
Placidam,  sub  Libertate  Quietem. 
Ascribed  to  the  genius  and  pen  of 
Algernon  Sidney  and  adopted  at  the 
very  framing  of  our  Constitution, 
these  words  have  become  familiar  to 
every  loyal  son  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Just  above  the  President's  chair, 
grasping  a  scroll  in  his  beak,  is  the 
figure  of  an  eagle  standing  upon  a 
globe.  This  too  has  a  history,  since 
it  once  surmounted  the  Beacon  Hill 
monument,  which  was  taken  down  in 
1811. 

Immediately  across  the  corridor 
from  the  new  Senate  Chamber  is  the 


old  one.  Save  when,  in  1895,  the 
Senate  for  a  few  weeks  sat  in  new 
quarters  devised  at  the  north  end  of 
the  second  floor  of  the  extension,  the 
sittings  of  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts were  in  this  room  till  the  end 
of  the  session  of  1896.  When 
the  act  was  passed  warranting  the 
repairs  in  the  Bulfinch  State  House, 
something  had  to  be  done  for  ad-in- 
terim quarters,  and  the  upper  floor  of 
the  Memorial  Hall  which  is  to  be 
was  taken  for  this  purpose ;  and  here 
very  commodious  accommodations 
were  made  for  the  session  of  1897. 
The  old  chamber  is  very  large  for  a 
reception  room,  but  is  small  for  a 
Senate  of  forty  members,  if  any  space 
whatever  is  to  be  given  to  the  public. 
But  the  proportions  of  the  chamber 
are  admirable,  and  the  adornments  in 
keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  last 
century.  No  visitor  with  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  architecture 
ever  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  ex- 
tent and  belongings  of  the  old  Senate 
Chamber.  Many  an  art  lover  stand- 
ing here  has  said:  "This  is  beauti- 
ful." All  the  old  furnishings  have 
been  removed,  and  elegant  furniture 
of  antique  patterns  has  been  placed 
here,  while  the  centre  of  the  floor  is 
occupied  by  a  table  about  which  King 
Arthur  and  his  numerous  knights 
would  have  had  no  trouble  in  gather- 
ing. Upon  the  walls  hang  the  por- 
traits of  many  of  the  former  governors 
of  the  Commonwealth,  including  Win- 
throp  and  others  of  the  colonial 
period.  Samuel  Adams  is  ever  ex- 
tending his  left  hand  in  the  gesture 
made  famous  by  the  artist ;  John  Han- 
cock never  rises  from  the  seat  held  for 
more  than  a  century ;  John  Brooks 
looks  out  from  the  uniform  which 
marked  him  one  of  the  bravest  during 
the  Revolution,  and  though  not  the 
only  soldier  of  that  strife  to  become 
governor,  his  is  the  only  figure  in 
regimentals.  William  Eustis  was  the 
last  of  those  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  war  of  liberation,  during  which 
period  he  did  his  duty  as  a  surgeon. 
He  it  was  who  entertained  Lafayette 
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when  the  latter  visited  Boston  in  1824, 
and  he  would  again  have  been  host  in 
1825  had  not  his  death  occurred  in  the 
February  preceding  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone   of   Bunker   Hill   Monu- 
ment.    John  A.  Andrew  looks  down 
upon  us  in  all  the  dignity  which  we 
ascribe  to  the  great  War  Governor. 
There  are  some  intervals  in  the  list  of 
portraits,   but   it   is   hoped   that   they 
may  eventually  be  filled.       The  little 
gallery  in  which  ladies  sat  when  the 
Senate  met  here  is  also  a  receptacle 
for  gubernatorial  pictures,  and  among 
them  may  be  seen  the  faces  of  Russell 
and  Greenhalge,  Governor  Wolcott's 
nearest  neighbors  in  the  procession. 
Here  also  are  the  first  gun  fired  at 
Lexington,  the  first  captured  at  Con- 
cord, and  several  relics  from  Benning- 
ton, presented  by  General  John  Stark. 
Should  we  attempt  to  find  the  old 
Green   and    Blue   rooms,    we    should 
fail,   for  in   the   reconstructed   edifice 
they  are  lacking.    Arising  as  they  did 
from  the  new  roof  put  on  by  Wash- 
burn,  they  were   no   longer  possible 
when  the  roof  was  put  back  into  its 
former  shape.     It  is  true  that  on  the 
west    side    several    small    committee 
rooms  are  found,  but  they  are  more 
useful  than  ornamental,  and  for  us  as 
yet  have  little  significance.    As  we  are 
now    in    the    upper    portions    of   the 
building,  we  may  as  well  continue  our 
journey  and  make  our  way  to  the  very 
top.     Passing  through  the  door  near 
the  floor  of  the  fifth  story,  we  follow 
a  carefully  prepared  path  to  the  wind- 
ing   stairs    which    begin    above    the 
centre  of  the  arched   canopy  of  the 
present     Senate     Chamber.       Where 
formerly   wood   was   used,   now   only 
iron  is  found,  and  every  part  of  the 
structure    is    made    thoroughly    fire- 
proof.   The  ascent  is  not  difficult,  and 
soon  we  find   ourselves   looking  out 
upon  the  grandest  prospect  that  New 
England   presents,   particularly   when 
we  are  considering  the  work  of  men's 
hands.     "What  hath  God  wrought!" 
ought  to  arise  to  the  lips  of  every  one 
who    looks    forth    upon    this    mighty 
panorama.      Earth    and    sea   unite   to 


gladden  the  eyes.  History  and  nature 
vie  with  each  other  in  attracting  the 
attention.  The  homes  of  men,  the 
haunts  of  trade,  the  iron  roads  with 
their  steam-driven  trains,  all  are  visi- 
ble, and  nearly  all  have  grown  under 
the  observation  of  this  dome  and  lan- 
tern since  this  edifice  took  graceful 
shape  under  the  fashioning  hand  of 
Bulfinch.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
to  the  Bostonian,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts man,  this,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  is  the  Hub  of  the  Solar 
System? 

The  new  portion  of  the  State 
House  dates  from  December  21,1889, 
when  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by 
Oliver  Ames,  then  governor,  who  had 
been  a  prominent  factor  in  securing 
the  act  which  warranted  the  structure. 
The  House  of  Representatives  held  its 
first  session  in  the  new  building  in 
January,  1895.  The  architect  during 
all  these  years  has  been  Mr.  Charles 
Brigham.  Given  a  most  difficult  task, 
he  has  done  perhaps  the  best  that  any 
man  under  the  circumstances  could 
do.  The  location  was  all  against 
him  ;  but  with  the  commissioners  he 
has  furthered  the  work  till  the  Bow- 
doin  Street  front  presents  a  stretch  of 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  of  yellow 
brick  and  white  marble  wall,  col- 
umned and  polished,  waiting  the  day 
when  the  surroundings  may  be  in 
better  keeping.  The  commissioners 
first  appointed  were  Ex-Governor 
John  D.  Long,  William  Endicott,  Jr., 
and  Benjamin  D.  Whitcomb.  In  the 
intervening  years  Mr.  Whitcomb  died 
and  Mr.  Long  resigned;  and  their 
places  are  now  filled  by  Messrs.  C. 
Everett  Clarke  and  George  W.  John- 
son. The  erection  of  the  great  edifice 
was  intrusted  to  the  firm  of  Norcross 
Brothers  of  Worcester.  From  founda- 
tion to  capstone  the  work  has  been 
done  under  careful  supervision,  some- 
times delayed  on  account  of  the  fail- 
ure of  material;  but  "Well  done" 
may  be  written  over  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  marble  in  the  walls  came 
from  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and  Rut- 
land,   Vermont.      The   outside   brick, 
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conforming  in  hue  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient front,  were  imported  from 
Wales.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
that  of  Bulfinch's  work,  and  the  build- 
ing was  begun  in  the  expectation 
that  it  should  conform,  in  every  re- 
spect, with  the  older  edifice.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Boston's  first  reservoir, 
itself  once  a  vaunted  sight  of  the 
"Hub."  The  entire  lot  between  Han- 
cock and  Temple  Streets  was  secured 
for  a  site,  and  in  time  the  purchase 
of  the  space  between  Temple  and 
Bowdoin  Streets  followed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  there  a  park. 

The  Annex  is  401  feet  long,  which, 
added  to  the  width  of  the  old  building, 
gives  one  of  the  longest  legislative 
structures  in  the  world.  The  width  of 
the  extension,  in  its  widest  part,  is  212 
feet.  There  are  seven  stories  at  the 
Derne  Street  end  and  five  where  it 
abuts  on  Mount  Vernon  Street.  Look- 
ing from  Bowdoin  Street,  a  part  of  the 
northern  height  is  lost  on  account  of 
the  heavy  wall  built  to  sustain  the 
park,  necessitated  by  the  long  eastern 
frontage.  The  traveller  will  have  to 
go  far  to  find  another  instance  of  a 
great  public  edifice  made  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  wants  of  a  street.  Instead 
of  widening  Hancock  Avenue  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Mount  Vernon  Street 
residents,  the  state  has  arched  the 
whole  street  to  permit  the  passage  of 
vehicles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
purchased  the  whole  of  the  street  east 
of  the  capitol,  thus  entirely  obviating 
any  need  of  this  concession.  The 
total  cost  of  sites  for  extension  and 
park  with  that  of  the  new  building 
and  furnishing  is  $5,752,609. 

The  inner  effect  of  the  building  is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  well  lighted  and  conven- 
ient. The  architect  has  accomplished 
his  crowning  work  in  the  approaches 
to  Memorial  Hall,  which  is  reached 
from  the  second  floor.  The  hall  itself 
is  over  Mount  Vernon  Street;  and  will 
not  be  finished  before  tqoo.  The  ves- 
tibule and  stairways  are  resplendent 
in  Italian  marble,  and  110  expense  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  effect  equal 
to  anything  of  the  kind   in  America. 


hen  the  anterooms  are  so  beauti- 
ful, what  may  we  not  dream  of  the 
sanctum  itself?  The  floors  up  to  the 
third  are  given  to  departments  and 
committee  rooms.  On  the  third 
floor  the  quarters  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  occupy  the  entire  eastern  side. 
To  the  north  may  be  found  the  fine 
suite  assigned  to  the  State  Library 
where  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
useful  collection  of  books  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Tillinghast  is  ever 
at  his  post  ready  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  the  whole  range  of  topics  that 
the  Legislature  is  likely  to  touch.  He 
is  the  custodian  of  the  priceless  Brad- 
ford Manuscript  History  of  Plymouth 
Plantation.  Kept  in  a  specially  pre- 
pared safe,  it  is  the  most  sought  after 
relic  in  Massachusetts.  During  office 
hours  it  is  exhibited  in  a  bronze 
glass-covered  case.  Few  people  visit 
the  State  House  without  taking  a 
look  at  the  Compact  in  the  Mayilozver 
as  shown  on  the  open  page. 

The  lobby  adjacent  to  the  Hall  of 
Representatives  is  large  and  elegant. 
The  names  of  Samuel  Adams,  James 
Otis,  Joseph  Warren  and  John  Han- 
cock may  be  read  on  the  arches  lead- 
ing up  to  the  windows  through  which 
comes  the  light  for  this  area.  There 
are-  three  entrances  to  the  hall  from 
this  floor.  The  centre  is  used  only  on 
state  and  official  occasions.  Enter- 
ing, the  visitor  sees  the  largest  legis- 
lative room  in  America  outside  of 
Washington.  It  is  86  by  68,  elliptical 
in  form,  and  having  a  height  of 
45  feet.  Few  legislators  are  more 
comfortably  seated  than  those  who 
annually  assemble  here.  Upon  the 
cornice  may  be  read  the  names  of  fifty- 
eight  representative  Massachusetts 
men  whom  the  state  and  nation  de- 
light to  honor.  The  names  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Carver,  Bradford,  Endecott,  Winthrop, 
Vane,  Pickering,  Knox,  Lincoln,  John 
Adams,  Dane,  Qnincy,  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Webster,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Andrew, 
Choate,  Parsons,  Shaw,  Story,  Everett, 
Phillips,  Garrison,  Mann,  Howe,  Allen, 
Devens,  Bartlett,  Putnam,  Franklin,  Bow- 
ditch,    Pierce,    Agassiz,    Bulfinch,    Morse, 
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Morton,  Bell,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley, 
Parkman,  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Holmes, 
Bryant,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Cop- 
ley,   Hunt,    Edwards,    Channing,    Brooks." 

Upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  floors  are 
more  committee  rooms  and  the  pre- 
cious archives  of  the  Commonwealth, 
perhaps  the  most  complete  and  exten- 
sive in  America,  aside  from  those  of 
the  nation. 

Should  the  visitor  leave  the  building 
by  the  Bowdoin  Street  exit,  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  the  granite  monument,  com- 
memorative of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  the  earlier  column 
erected  by  Bulfinch  in  1790  whose 
site  was  that  of  the  ancient  beacon, 
fully  sixty  feet  above  the  present 
foundations. 

In  spite  of  all  the  added  space  af- 
forded by  the  immense  extension, 
some  departments  even  now  are 
not  housed  within  the  State  House, 
new  and  old.  What  shall  be  done? 
Many  plans  are  suggested.  If  the 
writer  may  indicate  a  course,  it 
would  be  to  extend  the  Bulfinch  front 
by  way  of  wings  on  both  the  east  and 
west  ends.     The  state   already  owns 


the  property  between  Mount  Vernon 
and  Bowdoin  Streets.  When  the  time 
is  ripe,  let  the  buildings  be  removed, 
and  then  construct  on  the  site  an  edi- 
fice in  the  same  style  of  architecture 
as  that  so  long  revered,  extending  the 
same  as  far  back  as  may  be  desired 
and  connecting  the  same  with  the  old 
building.  In  this  way  the  view  of  the 
too  long  extension  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  front  will  be  maintained  on 
the  Common,  where  it  ought  always 
to  be.  Again  when  need  arises  build 
in  a  corresponding  manner  on  the 
west  side.  The  land  should  be  taken 
for  this  purpose  at  once,  lest  some 
corporation  of  wealth  should  buy  and 
erect  thereon  unsightly  sky-scrapers. 
The  people  fought  long  and  well  to 
retain  the  old  structure ;  they  will  ac- 
cept nothing  less  than  its  absolute 
safety  and  entiretv.  When  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  the  wings  shall  ma- 
terialize, we  may  with  propriety  point 
with  pride  to  the  old  and  the  new 
blended  and  united,  useful  and  beau- 
tiful, a  tribute  to  the  architect,  and  no 
less  a  tribute  to  the  people  who  appre- 
ciated his  work. 
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By  A. 


H.  Coolidgc. 


T  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  fathers  of  New 
England  revered  and 
loved  the  Bible.  It  was 
to  them  a  message  from 
the  throne  of  God.  It 
oracle,  the  sole  authority 
faith,     and     the     supreme 


was    their 
for    their 

rule  for  their  practice.  Their  family 
life  was  regulated  by  its  precepts,  and 
their  civil  government  was  founded 
upon  its  law.  They  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  their  household  de- 


votions; their  preaching  was  preemi- 
nently scriptural;  and  in  the  Scrip- 
tures they  found  the  program  of  their 
religious  worship.  It  was  their  con- 
viction also  that  each  man  should 
study  the  Bible  for  himself,  and  that 
he  was  accountable  to  God  alone  for 
his  understanding  of  its  meaning.  It 
is  therefore  a. remarkable  fact  that,  in 
the  Sabbath  service  of  the  original  New 
England  churches,  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  except  as  a  basis  for  more  or 
less  extended  exposition,  is  of  com- 
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paratively  recent  date,  and  that  for  a 
long  period  it  had  no  place  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  churches  generally.  The 
facts  with  reference  to  the  original 
practice,  the  discontinuance,  and  the 
gradual  restoration  are  an  interesting 
study. 

Respecting  the  order  of  worship  at 
the  beginning  we  have  direct  and  re- 
liable information.  "The  Reverend 
and  Learned  John  Cotton,  B.  D.," 
who  fled  from  England  to  avoid 
trial  for  non-conformity,  came  to 
Boston,  September  4,  1633,  three 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  and  was  ordained  the  next 
month.  In  a  monograph  on  "The 
Constitution  of  a  Particular  visible 
Church,  proved  by  Scripture,"  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1642,  he  says: 
"Before  Prophesying  it  will  be  sea- 
sonable to  sing  a  Psalme,  and  by  some 
of  the  Teachers  of  the  Church  to 
Reade  the  Word,  and  therewith  to 
Preach  it,  by  giving  the  sense  and  ap- 
plying the  use.  In  dispensing  where- 
of the  Minister  was  wont  to  stand 
above  the  people  in  a  Pulpit  of  wood, 
and  the  Elders  on  both  sides,  while 
the  people  hearkened  unto  them  with 
Reverence  and  Attention."  In  his 
book  on  "The  Way  of  the  Churches  in 
New  England,"  published  in  London 
in  1645,  he  also  gives  the  usual  order 
of  services.  After  prayer,  "not  in  any 
prescribed  forme  of  prayer  or  stinted 
Liturgie,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
spirit  of  Grace  and  prayer — helpethour 
infirmities,  —  either  the  pastor  or 
Teacher  readeth  a  Chapter  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  expoundeth  it,  giving  the 
sense  to  cause  the  people  to  under- 
stand the  reading,  according  to  Neh. 
8:8."  "In  the  afternoone  the  other 
who  preached  in  the  morning  doth 
usually  (if  there  be  time)  read  and 
preach,  and  he  that  expounded  in  the 
morning  preacheth  after  him." 

Thomas  Lechford,  the  first  lawyer 
of  Boston,  also  a  victim  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal censure,  came  to  Boston  eight 
years  after  its  settlement.  His  career 
in  the  new  world  was  not  altogether 
serene.     He  was  distrusted  because  he 


was  a  lawyer,  and  also  as  a  church- 
man, who  did  not  ardently  enough 
love  independency  nor  cordially 
enough  hate  the  papacy.  He  was  how- 
ever a  careful  if  not  impartial  ob- 
server, and  in  his  "Plaine  Dealing  or 
News  from  New  England,"  covering 
the  period  from  June  27,  1638,  to  July 
29,  1641,  he  gives  an  interesting  in- 
sight into  the  religious  life  of  the  colo- 
nies at  that  early  period.  "Every  Sab- 
bath or  Lord's  day,  they  came  together 
at  Boston  by  the  wringing  of  the  bell, 
about  nine  of  the  clock,  or  before. 
The  Pastor  begins  with  a  solemn 
prayer  continuing  about  a  quarter  of 
an  houre.  The  Teacher  then  readeth 
and  expoundeth  a  Chapter.  Then  a 
Psalme  is  sung,  whichever  one  of  the 
ruling  Elders  dictates.  After  that  the 
Pastor  preacheth  a  sermon,  and  some- 
times extempore  exhorts.  Then  the 
Teacher  concludes  with  prayer  and  a 
blessing."  "About  two  in  the  after- 
noone they  repaire  to  the  meeting- 
house againe.  .  .  .  He  was  wont 
when  I  first  came  to  reade  and  ex- 
pound a  Chapter  also  before  his  Ser- 
mon in  the  afternoon."  Of  the  Sec- 
ond Church  in  Hartford  he  also 
writes:  "The  Pastor  begins  with  a 
solemn  prayer.  The  Teacher  then 
readeth  and  expoundeth  a  chapter." 

Some  local  historians  have  natu- 
rally inferred  that  Scripture  reading 
"was  not  known  in  the  New  England 
churches."  Even  Dr.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land  Lothrop  in  his  "History  of  Brat- 
tle Street  Church  in  Boston,"  after  re- 
ferring to  the  very  extended  readings  of 
Bible  selections  in  the  English  service, 
adds:  "Puritans  would  have  none  of 
this.  They  discarded  altogether  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public 
worship.  The  next  generation 
thought  that  a  reading  of  a  portion 
of  Scripture,  with  occasional  brief  ex- 
position by  the  pastor,  would  tend  to 
increase  the  interest  and  edification  of 
public  religious  worship  on  the  Lord's 
day."  But  it  is  a  fact,  as  has  been 
shown,  that  for  twenty  years  or  more 
after  the  founding  of  the  colonies  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  was  practised  in 
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the  churches,  at  least  in  the  morning 
service.  The  omission  came  later, 
and  for  other  reasons  than  those  which 
have  been   repeatedly   intimated. 

The  Bible  reading  was,  however,  so 
far  as  appears,  accompanied  with  an 
exposition,  sometimes  short,  that  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  often  long.  The 
reading  without  "giving  the  sense" 
was  evidently  disapproved.  Still  Bos- 
ton's great  minister,  John  Cotton, 
"the  Patriarch  of  New  England,"  in 
his  pamphlet  on  "The  singing  of 
Psalmes  a  Gospel  Ordinance,"  which 
was  published  in  1647,  in  London,  pro- 
nounces the  "reading  of  the  Word 
in  a  Christian  assembly,  without 
adjoining  any  interpretation,  an  or- 
dinance of  God,"  "while  the  expound- 
ing and  applying  them  by  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  ministers  is  another  ordi- 
nance." Still  the  general  feeling  was 
averse  to  the  unaccompanied  reading 
of  the  Word,  and  the  practice  was  in 
accord  with  the  feeling.  Palfrey,  in 
his  "History  of  New  England,"  has 
this  passage:  "The  reading  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  public  worship,  without  ex- 
position, was  generally  disapproved, 
being  regarded  as  an  improper  con- 
formity to  the  hierarchical  service,  and 
was  qualified  by  the  name  of  'dumb 
reading.'  "  Governor  Hutchinson  also, 
in  his  "History  of  Massachusetts  from 
1680  to  1692,"  says  that  "in  Boston, 
after  prayer,  and  before  singing,  it  was 
the  practice  for  several  years  for  the 
minister  to  read  and  expound  a  chap- 
ter. Exceptions,  may  I  not  say 
cavils,  have  been  made  by  some 
learned  and  serious  minded  ministers 
against  reading  the  Scriptures  as  a 
part  of  divine  service,  except  when  it 
came  in  place  of  a  sermon,  without 
an  exposition." 

This  feeling  and  determination  have 
been  commonly  represented  as  indic- 
ative of  the  peculiar  narrowness  and 
bigotry  of  the  New  England  fathers 
and  of  their  deep-seated  prejudice 
against  the  Church  of  England  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  But  for 
the  real  and  deeper  source,  and  for  the 
origin  of  their  practice,  we  must  look 


beyond  Plymouth  and  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton, and  back  of  the  century  in  which 
they  were  founded.  The  fathers  were 
simply  following  the  long-established 
usage  of  Protestant,  non-conforming, 
independent  assemblies.  This  was  the 
way  in  which  their  fathers  had  wor- 
shipped in  dreary  years  of  exclusion 
and  persecution  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean.  They  had  thus  prayed  and 
expounded  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  under  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  it  was  a  crime  to  depart 
from  the  routine  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  when,  as  recorded  in 
official  depositions,  taken  under  the 
Queen's  authority,  about  the  year 
1588,  "In  sommer  tyme  they  mete  to- 
gether in  the  fieldes,  a  mile  or  more 
about  London;  there  they  sitt  doune 
upon  a  Banke,  and  divers  of  them  ex- 
pound out  of  ye  Bible  so  long  as  they 
are  there  assembled.  In  winter  tyme 
they  assemble  themselves  by  5  of  the 
clocke  in  ye  morning  to  that  Howse 
where  they  make  ye  Conuenticle  for 
that  Saboth  day,  men  &  women  to- 
gether; there  they  continue  in  ye  kind 
of  prayers  and  exposition  of  Scrip- 
tures all  the  day."  "Their  prayer  is 
extemporal.  .  .  .  They  teach  that  all 
stinted  prayers  and  red  service  is  but 
babbling  in  the  Lord's  sight." 

Richard  Clifton,  in  his  "Advertise- 
ment," gives  the  order  of  service  in 
Johnson's  church  in  Amsterdam,  a 
little  later.  "1.  Prayer  &c.  2.  Read- 
ing two  or  three  chapters  of  the  Bible 
with  brief  exposition  of  the  same,  as 
time  may  serve."  John  Smith's 
church,  which  seceded  from  it,  fol- 
lowed the  same  order.  In  the  same 
manner  the  Pilgrim  church  had  wor- 
shipped in  the  house  of  their  beloved 
pastor,  John  Robinson,  at  Leyden ;  — 
first  in  prayer,  then  in  the  singing  of 
a  Psalm,  and  then  in  "the  exercise  of 
the  Word."  "Two  or  three  chapters 
of  the  Scripture  were  read  with  brief 
explanation."  According  to  Increase 
Mather  the  same  practice  prevailed  in 
churches  in  Scotland,  where  "the  el- 
der, not  the  pastor,  reads;"  also  in 
north    of    Ireland    and    in    Germany. 
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The  New  England  exiles  initiated  no 
innovation  in  worship  when  they 
came  to  America.  They  simply 
prayed  and  read  and  expounded  as 
their  fathers  had  done  in  Holland  and 
in  the  mother  country  in  the  years  of 
non-conformity  and  proscription. 
For  them  it  was  the  regularly  estab- 
lished order. 

There  were  several  reasons  which 
influenced  the  early  dissenters  to  in- 
sist that  the  Bible  should  not  be  read 
without  exposition.  One  was  a  con- 
scientious and  rigidly  literal  following 
of  what  they  understood  to  be  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment worshippers.  Another  was  their 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  intelli- 
gent Bible  study  and,  to  this  end, 
of  learned  interpretation.  Increase 
Mather,  in  a  little  pamphlet,  printed  in 
1712,  containing  some  "Remarks  on  a 
Pretended  answer  to  a  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Common  Prayer  Wor- 
ship," issued  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, says  that  "it  would  be  most  for 
edification  that  Public  Readings 
should  be  attended  with  Expositions 
or  Exhortations."  "The  reading  of 
one  chapter  with  explication  will  edify 
the  congregation  more  than  the  bare 
reading  of  twenty  chapters  will  do." 
"From  these  and  the  like  considera- 
tions Publick  Readings  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, unless  with  some  exposition 
thereon,  was  not  practiced  in  the 
churches  of  New  England  by  those 
eminent  servants  of  Christ  who  first 
planted  churches  in  New  England." 
The  fact  that  this  exercise,  which  had 
been  favored  by  some  of  the  bishops, 
had  been  suppressed  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth would  naturally  tend  to  confirm 
the  conviction  and  strengthen  the  de- 
termination ;  for  the  very  spirit  of  dis- 
sent was  defiant.  Increase  Mather, 
still  further  defining  his  position,  says 
that  he  "Judges  the  imposition'  of 
Forms  (which  is  more  than  the  bare 
use  of  them),  to  be  unlawful." 

But  back  of  all  this  was  a  deep- 
seated  detestation  of  everything  that 
had  even  the  suspicion  of  papal  cor- 
ruption   and    tyranny.      John    Calvin, 


whose  position  was  less  extreme,  and 
who  himself  composed  a  liturgy  which 
was  used  on  the  continent  and  in  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  England  and 
Scotland,  refers  to  this  fear  of  "pious 
souls  of  falling  back  into  superstition 
at  even  the  remote  possibility  of 
Popish  inventions;"  and  Increase 
Mather  quotes  Bilson,  "a  famous 
Episcopal  Divine,"  as  saying  that  "the 
reforming  churches  are  so  far  from 
admitting  a  full  Dose  of  Papist's  Here- 
sies that  they  by  no  means  digest 
a  Dram  of  their  Ceremonies."  When 
the  government  of  England  rebelled 
against  the  papal  authority,  the 
Church  changed  its  head,  but  not  its 
religion.  Henry  VIII  took  the  place 
of  Clement  VII.  When  at  length  the 
rising  tide  of  the  Reformation  swept 
over  England,  and  the  Church  became 
distinctly  Protestant  and  adopted  the 
English  Book  of  Prayer,  there  were 
earnest  dissenters  who  had  revolted 
against  Rome  and  had  suffered  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  Papacy,  who 
brought  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land the  charge  that  it  had  not  come 
out  sufficiently  from  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  the  Romish  Church.  Thus 
began  that  great  movement  of  non- 
conformity which  developed  into  the 
Puritan  party,  divided  England  into 
hostile  camps,  and  made  it  a  storm 
centre  of  revolutions.  It  was  natural 
that  those  who  had  repudiated  Rome 
should  regard  every  relic  of  papal  ob- 
servance with  suspicion  and  dread. 
Their  experience  had  been  bitter. 
Even  when  the  Pilgrims  were  leaving 
Holland,  less  than  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. The  heroic  struggle  of 
Holland  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
with  its  inhuman  atrocities,  and  the 
murder  of  William  the  Silent  by  the 
bullet  of  a  paid  assassin  of  Philip  II, 
the  Catholic  King  of  Spain,  were  re- 
cent events.  That  religious  war,  the 
rumblings  of  whose  approach  were 
heard  in  Holland,  and  which  for  thirty 
years  devastated  and  desolated  the  fair 
fields  and  opulent  cities  of  Germany, 
converting  the  country  from  a  garden 
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into  a  desert,  had  but  recently  opened 
when  Plymouth  was  settled;  and  only 
two  years  after  the  founding  of  Bos- 
ton, Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  magnifi- 
cent leader  of  Protestantism,  fell  in  the 
triumph  of  his  cause.  Whatever  the 
occasion  of  alienation  from  the  Church 
of  England  may  have  been,  the  deeper 
underlying  cause  was  hatred  and  fear 
of  everything  papal  in  principle  and 
practice.  The  real  enemy  was  Rome. 
England  they  loved;  and  they  had 
loved  her  Church,  "our  deare  mother," 
and  had  struggled  to  rescue  her  from 
what  they  regarded  papistical  prostitu- 
tion. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  im- 
posed certain  requirements  and  ob- 
servances which  they  could  not  con- 
scientiously adopt,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  came  to  regard  the 
whole  routine  of  prescribed  worship 
as  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  free- 
dom of  the  gospel,  a  violation  of  in- 
dividual rights,  and  assumption  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
were  bold  and  severe  in  their  denun- 
ciations. Henry  Barrowe,  one  of  the 
great  pioneers  of  independency,  who 
was  executed  at  Tyburn  in  1593,  pro- 
nounced the  Book  of  Prayer  "idoli- 
trous,  superstitious,  and  popish,"  and 
its  use  as  "presumptuously  to  under- 
take to  teach  the  Spirit  of  God  both  in 
the  ministry  and  the  people,  while  they 
tie  both  them  and  God  to  their  stinted 
and  numbered  prayers."  "I  hould 
it  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  ympose 
any  form  of  Lyturgie  or  stinted  prairs 
in  the  church."  The  quaint  and  vigor- 
ous manifesto  issued  by  non-conform- 
ist prisoners  in  London  in  1587,  which 
Dr.  Dexter  gives  in  his  learned  volume 
on  Congregationalism,  affectingly  re- 
veals the  feeling  which  made  men  will- 
ing to  suffer  for  a  cause.  It  is  not 
right  "to  set  and  stint  the  holy  ghost, 
vvat  and  when  and  how  manie  words 
to  vtter  in  prayer ;  So  that  your  an- 
nuall,  monthly,  dayly,  morning  and 
euening  prayers,  wherin  you  bynde 
mens  consciences  to  the  prescript  repe- 
tition of  your  own  words  as  an  off  ring 
to  God,  we  hold  them  by  the  euidence 


of  Gods  booke  not  only  a  babbling,  but 
apochryphal  &  Idolitrous."  "For  by 
theis  Idolls  you  take  away  the  whole 
lyberty,  fredome  &  true  vse  of  spir- 
itual! prayer;  yea  you  stop  the  springs 
of  the  lyuing  fountaine  which  Christ 
hath  sealed  in  his  Church."  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  repu- 
diated in  toto,  as  unscriptural,  wrongly 
imposed,  and  as  a  relic  of  the  papal 
litany  from  which  it  was  derived. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  sharp 
indictments  and  contemptuous  epi- 
thets were  pronounced  in  England  and 
not  in  America.  They  were  uttered 
by  men  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  on 
trial,  in  prisons;  they  were  the  defiant 
protests  of  victims  of  arbitrary  power, 
home  thrusts  of  soldiers  in  the  heat  of 
battle.  We  are  surprised  to  find  so 
little  of  this  in  New  England.  The 
Pilgrims  had  been  thirteen  years  out 
of  England  before  coming  to  America. 
They  had  retreated,  and  at  length  had 
found  a  refuge  far  from  the  battle  field, 
where  the  subject  had  ceased  to  be 
of  direct  practical  interest.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans,  who  by  emigra- 
tion had  virtually  though  not  for- 
mally separated  from  the  English 
church,  and  were  unconsciously  ful- 
filling the  sagacious  prophecy  of  John 
Robinson:  "There  will  be  no  differ- 
ence between  the  non-conformable 
ministers  and  you  when  they  come  to 
practice  the  ordinances  out  of  the 
kingdom,"  soon  had  occasion  calmly 
but  firmly  to  answer  to  charges  of  de- 
parting from  the  Church  of  England 
and  being  Separatists  and  Anabap- 
tists. They  were  neither.  "They  did 
not  separate  from  the  ordinances  of 
God  there,  but  only  from  the  corrup- 
tions and  disorders  there,  and  that 
they  came  away  from  the  Common 
Prayer  ceremonies,  and  had  suffered 
for  their  non-conformity  in  their 
native  land,  and  therefore  being 
in  a  place  where  they  might  have 
their  liberty,  they  neither  could 
or  would  use  them,  because  they 
judged  the  imposition  of  these  things 
to  be  sinful  corruptions  in  worship  of 
God." 
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It  was  only  natural  that  this  earnest 
rejection  of  a  "stinted"  and  "said," 
man-made  and  enforced  ritual  should, 
in  times  of  controversy  and  proscrip- 
tion, carry  with  it  all  the  formal  re- 
quirements of  the  Prayer  Book. 
Among  these  were  extended  passages 
from  the  Psalms  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  well  as  the  Apochrypha,  and 
portions  assigned  for  each  Sunday  in 
the  year.  Lechford  in  his  narration 
contrasts  the  simple  services  of  New 
England  with  those  of  the  English 
Church.  "In  England  12  or  13  chap- 
ters are  read  every  Sunday,  besides 
what  is  on  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  other  holidays,  but  here  the  Scrip- 
tures twice  a  Sunday  in  any  church, 
and  long  conceived  prayers."  The 
unaccompanied  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
church  was  regarded  as  an  enforced 
and  heartless  formality,  merely  a  part 
of  the  routine  which  they  had  repu- 
diated. 

The  exact  position  of  the  dissenters 
was  clearly  stated  by  Barrowe  him- 
self, at  one  of  his  examinations,  a 
third  of  a  century  before.  "By  abus- 
ing the  Scriptures  we  may  make  it  an 
idol.  The  circumstances  make  euil 
things  of  themselves  good,  as  in  the 
masse  book  —  there  are  sundry  good 
collects  and  places  of  Scripture  which 
their  superstitions  abuse  and  make 
abominable  and  euil."  "So  ought  we 
not  to  haue  any  part  of  the  Scripture 
without  fruite."  "Yet  ought  we  not 
to  use  the  Scriptures  in  this  manner 
to  days  and  times,  neither  to  be  tied 
to  their  formes  of  words,  place,  time, 
manner,  kneel,  stand,"  etc.  This  con- 
viction was  already  fixed,  and  the  order 
of  worship  established  in  dissenting 
assemblies  long  before  the  exodus  of 
the  Separatists  and  Puritans  to  Massa- 
chusetts. In  their  view  the  associa- 
tion of  expository  remarks  with  Bible 
reading  redeemed  the  exercise  from 
the  stiff  and  heartless  formalism  of  a 
merely  repetitious  "said"  service,  and 
rescued  the  churches  from  the  offence 
of  vain  "babbling,"  "dumb  reading," 
"papistical"  mummery,  and  the  cold 
round  of  "imposed"  observance. 


The  early  practice,  however,  could 
not  have  been  of  long  continuance. 
John  Cotton's  qualifying  remark,  "If 
there  be  time,"  seems  to  indicate  that 
early  in  his  ministry  the  exercise  had 
begun  to  be  omitted  in  connection 
with  the  afternoon  session;  and  Lech- 
ford's  statement,  "He  was  wont,  when 
I  came  first,  to  reade  and  expound  a 
chapter  also  before  sermon  in  the  af- 
ternoon," implies  that  this  modifica- 
tion began  to  be  accepted  within 
eleven  years  after  Boston  was  settled, 
and  during  the  time  of  his  residence 
there,  from  1638  to  1641.  Governor 
Hutchinson,  in  his  history  of  the 
period  which  closed  in  1692,  refers  to 
expository  Bible  reading  as  having 
been  practiced  "for  several  years,"  and 
then  "laid  aside."  The  Brattle  Street 
Church  in  Boston,  organized  in  1699, 
in  its  letter  inviting  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Coleman  to  become  its  first  pastor, 
adds  with  reference  to  its  adoption  of 
Bible  reading,  this  clause:  "which  is 
not  practiced  in  other  churches  in 
New  England." 

It  is  manifest  that  long  before  the 
close  of  the  century  Bible  reading  had 
been  abandoned  in  the  pulpits  of  New 
England,  but  that  the  suspension  came 
about  so  naturally  and  gradually  as  to 
leave  hardly  a  trace  of  the  process  on 
record.  The  omission  was  of  long 
continuance,  and  indeed  passed  in 
some  churches  into  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century.  Dr.  Leonard 
Bacon,  in  a  review  in  the  Nezv  Eng- 
lander  in  1855,  says:  "There  are  some 
who  remember  when  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  was  not  known  in  the 
churches,"  but  that  "within  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  it  came  in  again." 
Items  relating  to  the  renewal  of  the 
practice,  which  have  been  collected 
from  many  sources,  confirm  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  statements. 

There  were  probably  several  reasons 
for  this  almost  unnoticed  discontinu- 
ance. Cotton  Mather  suggests  that 
exposition  was  "hardly  thought  to  be- 
long unto  the  work  of  a  pastor";  and 
Dr.  Bacon,  that  it  "was  a  matter  of 
convenience  when  the  distinction  be- 
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tween  pastor  and  teacher  passed 
away."  The  exercise  practically  im- 
posed upon  the  minister  and  the  con- 
gregation two  discourses,  often  long, 
in  each  half  day.  An  objection  to  which 
Cotton  Mather  refers  in  his  discussion 
of  the  subject,  is  at  least  suggestive: 
"The  gifts  of  some  persons  may  be 
more  profitably  employed  in  some 
other  way."  We  can  conceive  that 
in  unskillful  hands  the  performance 
might  be  insufferably  tedious.  There 
are  indeed  clear  intimations  that,  in 
a  program  so  ponderous  and  so  pro- 
tracted, the  exercise  fell  by  its  own 
weight.  The  clause,  "If  there  be 
time,"  used  with  reference  to  the  after- 
noon service,  is  suggestive  of  an  influ- 
ential reason.  Thus  Governor  Hutch- 
inson says:  "Whether  it  was  because 
this  carried  the  service  to  too  great 
length,  or  any  other  reason  could  be 
given  for  it,  in  a  few  years  it  was  laid 
aside,  except  when  it  came  in  place 
of  a  sermon."  With  "long  conceived 
prayers"  of  an  hour,  interpretations 
almost  as  long,  and  sermons  during 
which  the  hour  glass  was  not  in- 
frequently turned  for  the  begin- 
ning of  another  hour,  and  with 
a  second  session  nearly  identical,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  people  grew 
weary  of  the  long  infliction. 

At  this  time  John  Howe,  the  cele- 
brated non-conformist  minister,  was 
preaching  in  England.  On  frequently 
recurring  fast  days,  as  he  informed  Dr. 
Edmund  Calamy,  the  editor  of  his 
works,  it  was  his  "common  way  to 
begin  about  nine  in  the  morning,  with 
a  prayer  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,"  "and  afterwards  read  and  ex- 
pounded a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  in 
which  he  spent  about  three-quarters; 
then  prayed  for  about  an  hour, 
preached  for  another  hour,  and  prayed 
for  about  half  an  hour."  After  about 
quarter  of  an  hour's  "refreshment,"  he 
"came  again  into  the  pulpit  and 
prayed  for  another  hour,  and  gave  an- 
other sermon  of  about  an  hour's 
length,  and  so  concluded  the  service 
of  the  day  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening  with  about  half  an  hour  or 


more  in  prayer, — a  sort  of  service,"  re- 
marks his  biographer,  "that  few  could 
have  gone  through  with  without  inex- 
pressible weariness  to  themselves  and 
their  auditory." 

The  long  service  was  an  imported 
production  to  which  the  soil  of  the 
new  world  was  not  congenial.  The 
busy,  stirring  New  Englanders  soon 
found  themselves  unequal  to  the  strain 
of  exercises  measured  by  continuous 
hours,  and  sought  relief  by  quietly 
leaving  out  the  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  of  exposition  often  long  drawn 
out  by  prosy  expounders.  Near  the 
end  of  the  century  we  find  some  indi- 
cations of  a  disposition  to  restore  the 
Bible  to  its  place  in  Sabbath  worship. 
The  Cambridge  Platform,  adopted  in 
1680,  affirms  that  "the  Reading  of 
Scriptures  and  hearing  the  Word," 
etc.,  "are  all  parts  of  religious  worship 
of  God."  The  Brattle  Street  or  "Mani- 
festo" Church  in  Boston  appears  to 
have  been  the  first  to  put  the  Bible 
again  into  the  pulpit,  which  it  did  at 
its  organization  in  1699,  judging  it 
"most  suitable  and  convenient  that  in 
their  public  worship  Holy  Scripture 
be  read  by  the  minister  at  his  discre- 
tion." There  are  traces  of  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  subject  in  the  later 
years  of  Increase  Mather,  pastor  of 
the  North  or  Second  Church  in  Bos- 
ton for  sixty-two  years  from  1664.  In 
a  little  pamphlet  printed  in  1712,  con- 
taining "Some  Remarks  on  a  Pre- 
tended Answer  to  a  Discourse  Con- 
cerning the  Lawfulness  of  Common 
Prayer  Worship,"  published  twenty- 
three  years  before,  he  defends  himself 
from  the  charge  of  opposing  Bible 
reading  in  the  churches  and,  while 
he  urges  the  importance  of  exposi- 
tion whenever  the  Scriptures  are  thus 
read,  admits  that  the  minister  who 
should  "omit  them"  would  not  neces- 
sarily "fail  in  that  which  is  some  part 
of  his  duty."  His  treatment  is  how- 
ever apologetic  rather  than  positive, 
and  determines  nothing  respecting  his 
own  practice.  Cotton  Mather  a  little 
later  threw  the  weight  of  his  power- 
ful influence  in  favor  of  reading  the 
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Bible  in  course,  whether  with  or  with- 
out teaching  thereon,  and  in  his 
"Ratio  Discipline,"  published  in  1726, 
enters  into  an  extended  argument, 
states  the  current  objections,  and 
quotes  John  Cotton  as  authority. 
The  objections  were:  the  want  of 
Scriptural  warrant;  the  fact  that  each 
sermon  contained  much  Scripture 
"with  the  advantage  of  being  referred 
to  its  place  in  divinity;"  that  some 
ministers  might  not  be  gifted  in  that 
department;  that  some  chapters  may 
not  be  "so  proper  to  be  read  publicly;" 
and  the  danger  of  "inviting  the  neglect 
of  the  Bible"  at  home.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  tli ere  is  here  no  allusion  to 
the  old  dread  of  ritualism.  That  issue 
was  going  out  of  sight.  The  subject 
was  one  of  present  practical  utility. 
Mather  says  that  the  custom  of  read- 
ing "without  explication  and  exhorta- 
tion upon  it  is  practiced  more  and 
more,  that  most  of  the  pastors  appear 
disposed  to  it,"  and  that  "to  put  the 
term  'Dumb  Reading'  to  it  is  esteemed 
improper  and  indecent;"  but  that  "the 
Practice  has  not  been  so  generally 
taken  up  as  many  have  desired." 

Thus  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century  the  subject  was 
under  consideration,  a  favorable  senti- 
ment was  growing",  especially  among 
ministers,  and  some  churches  were  in- 
troducing the  exercise.  Subsequent 
proceedings  in  churches,  as  shown  by 
records,  manuscripts  and  personal 
recollections,  prove  conclusively  that 
the  movement  was  very  slow  in  its 
progress,  and  that  Bible  reading  in  the 
churches  did  not  become  universal  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

The  re-introduction  of  Scripture 
reading,  into  the  older,  and  its  intro- 
duction into  the- newer  churches,  like 
the  discontinuance,  were  so  gradual 
and  natural  as  to  attract  little  notice, 
and  leave  no  lasting  impression.  The 
people  soon  forgot  that  it  had  ever 
!)(<  n  otherwise.  Comparatively  few 
town  and  church  histories  and  prob- 
ably few  church  records  refer  to  such 
a  change,- — doubtless  because  in 
most   instances   it    came  about    infor- 


mally and  was  so  much  in  accord  with 
the  proprieties  of  worship  and  the  sen- 
timent of  the  worshippers. 

A  few  items  culled  from  many 
sources  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
on  the  one  hand  the  very  tardy 
progress  of  the  revival,  and  on  the 
other  the  variety  of  agencies  through 
which  it  was  introduced.  In  some  in- 
stances it  was  the  vote  of  the  church, 
often  influenced  by  the  wish  of  the  pas- 
tor; in  others,  of  the  town  or  the  par- 
ish; in  some,  the  pastor  acted  on  his 
own  authority;  and  in  others,  the  ini- 
tiative was  taken  by  some  prominent 
and  influential  man  or  woman,  who 
presented  a  Bible  for  the  purpose. 
The  instances  are  very  few  in  which 
there  are  any  traces  of  opposition  or 
even  hesitation. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  adopted  the  practice  in 
1699,- representing  that  in  this  respect 
it  stood  alone  among  the  New  Eng- 
land churches.  In  1729  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  New  Brick  Church  voted 
"that  the  Bible  offered  to  the  church 
by  Captain  Deering  in  order  for  the 
minister's  reading  and  expounding  be 
accepted,  and  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  make  choice  of  a  conven- 
ient place  for  laying  the  Bible  when 
made  use  of."  After  the  re-organiza- 
tion of  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  it 
was  voted,  December  27,  1736,  "that 
the  Scripture  be  read  as  a  part  of  pub- 
lic worship."  "On  the  Lord's  day," 
April  24,  1737,  "the  Brethren"  of  the 
old  South  Church,  Boston,  "stayed 
and  voted,  That  the  Holy  Scriptures 
be  read  in  Public  after  the  first  prayer 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon."  The 
Rev.  J.  Sewall  writes:  "May  1,  we 
began  the  Public  Reading  of  the 
Scriptures."  "I  read  one  chapter  in 
Genesis,  Mr.  Prince  one  in  Matthew. 
I  spoke  a  few  words  by  way  of  expo- 
sition and  exhortation,  then  preached. 
The  sermon  was  from  1  Thes.,  5:27. 
'I  charge  you  by  the  Lord  that  this 
epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  breth- 
ren.' " 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
introduced   into   the   First   Church    in 
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Sudbury  in  1748  "without  opposi- 
tion." Drake,  in  his  history  of  Boston, 
mentions  the  fact  that  in  the  New 
North  Church,  "About  this  time," 
1749,  "portions  of  the  Bible  began  to 
be  read  between  the  first  prayer  and 
the  singing  before  the  sermon."  The 
Bible  was  presented  by  Nathaniel 
Holmes.  May  20,  1750,  "The  First 
Church  in  Newburyport  voted,  nemine 
contra  dicente,  that  the  Scriptures  be 
read  in  public  on  the  Lord's  day." 
David  Wilder,  in  his  History  of  Leom- 
inster, states  that  before  the  time  of 
Rev.  Francis  Gardner  "it  had  not  been 
customary  there  to  read  the  Bible  as 
a  part  of  the  public  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.  This  practice  was  intro- 
duced by  him  in  1765."  In  the  same 
year,  1765,  The  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  took  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. "A  motion  was  made  to  this 
Association  concerning  the  decency 
and  propriety  of  making  the  public 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  a  part  of  the 
public  worship  in  our  churches;  and  as 
uniformity  in  said  practice  is  greatly  to 
be  desired,  this  Association  do  earn- 
estly recommend  it  to  the  several  par- 
ticular Associations  to  promote  said 
practice  among  the  several  churches." 
The  Old  South  Church  in  Worcester, 
"1769,  Lord's  day,  Sept.  3d,  voted 
thanks  be  given  to  Hon.  John  Chand- 
ler, Esqr.,  for  his  present  of  a  hand- 
some folio  Bible  for  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures,  which  laudable  cus- 
tom was  very  unanimously  come  into 
by  the  church  at  one  of  their  meetings 
some  time  before."  In  the  same  year 
the  exercise  was  introduced  by  the 
church  in  West  Newbury.  The  Bible, 
"a  handsome  folio,"  "to  be  read  in 
public  every  Lord's  day"  in  the 
church  in  Shirley,  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  Gov.  Hancock,  in  1772;  and  the 
church  voted  that  "They  are  sensible 
that  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
public  is  very  commendable,  and  hope 
it  will  be  really  serviceable  to  them." 
The  Second  Church  in  Newton  voted 
soon  after  its  organization  in  1781, 
"That  a  portion  of  Scripture  be  read 
in  public  on  each  Lord's  day."     "Two 


years  later  Dr.  Homer  began  to  read 
and  expound  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  church  in  Holden  voted,  Sept.  15, 
1788,  "That  a  Bible  with  explanations 
of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  procured,  — 
and  that  a  portion  out  of  the  same  may 
be  read  in  lieu  of  singing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  exercises  that  part  of 
the  year  when  'tis  usual  to  sing  five 
times  a  day."  In  Framingham,  Nov. 
22,  1792,  "The  church  voted,  at  the 
request  of  the  pastor,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures should  be  read  in  publick  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  Bible  procured  for 
that  purpose."  "The  town  voted  in 
March  $8  for  the  purpose."  Tem- 
ple, in  his  History  of  North- 
field,  has  the  following:  "After 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Mason,"  1799, 
"and  probably  at  his  suggestion, 
the  town  voted  to  procure  a  Bible  for 
the  Meeting-house  desk.  Till  this 
date  reading  the  Scriptures  was  not  a 
part  of  Sabbath  worship,  though 
many  pastors  had  adopted  the  prac- 
tice a  few  years  before." 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  -the 
Sunday  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
churches  of  the  prevailing  order  was 
by  no  means  universal,  although  a 
beginning  had  been  made  a  century 
before.  iVttention  had  again  been 
called  to  the  subject ;  and  we  find  the 
Piscataqua  Association  of  ministers, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  1792,  discussing 
the  question,  "Is  it  the  incumbent 
duty  of  ministers  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures as  a  part  of  Public  religious 
worship?"  and  voting:  "That  it  would 
be  for  the  edification  of  the  churches 
to  have  the  Scriptures  read." 

A  brief  entry  in  an  ancient  diary 
rescues  from  oblivion  the  fact  that  in 
Leicester,  May  4,  1800,  "Mr.  Moore" 
—  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swift  Moore,  after- 
ward president  of  Williams,  and  then 
first  president  of  Amherst  College  — 
"introduced  the  exercises  by  reading 
the  Bible  the  first  time."  The  book, 
an  illustrated  folio,  was  presented  by 
Col.  William  Henshaw,  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  Provincial  army  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.     At  Groton,  "Lord's  day,  Sept. 
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12,  1802,  Brethren  tarried.  The  pas- 
tor informed  that  the  parish,  being  de- 
sirous the  practice  of  reading  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  the  forenoon, 
and  another  in  the  afternoon  in  Public 
Worship  on  the  Sabbath,  might  be  in- 
troduced here,  had  caused  a  suitable 
Bible  to  be  procured  for  the  purpose. 
Pastor  called  for  observations;  some 
for,  none  opposed.  Voted  without 
dissent."  According  to  Felt,  the 
Tabernacle  and  South  churches  in 
Salem  did  not  adopt  the  exercise  till 
1806.  Rev.  E.  O.  Jameson,  in  his 
Historical  Sermon,  says  of  the  West 
Church  in  Medway,  that  Bible  reading 
"was  proposed  in  church  meeting, 
June  5,  1806,  but  objected  to  so 
strongly  by  brethren  that  a  vote  was 
not  pressed  at  that  meeting,  but  soon 
afterward  it  was  voted."  This  is  the 
only  instance  thus  far  found  in  which 
there  are  indications  of  serious  oppo- 
sition. 

Although  the  General  Association 
of  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as  1765, 
earnestly  recommended  the  practice, 
there  appears  still  to  have  been  oc- 
casion for  official  consideration  of  the 
subject  in  the  state  forty-five  years 
later.  The  Litchfield  Consociation  met 
in  Litchfield,  May  10,  1810,  for  the 
installation  of  Lyman  Beecher  as  pas- 
tor of  the  church  in  that  place.  In  the 
body  were  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Congregational  clergymen  of 
the  state;  and  they  improved  the  oc- 
casion by  reassembling  the  next  morn- 
ing, at  six  o'clock,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  several  important  matters. 
Among  these,  according  to  the  record, 
was  "Question  I.  Is  it  expedient  that 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
should  be  read  every  Sabbath  in  our 
congregations?  Decided  in  the  af- 
firmative." 

In  such  records  of  some  of  the  older 
churches  of  Connecticut  as  have  been 
consulted,  no  reference  to  the  subject 
lias  been  found;  but  this  action  of  the 
Litchfield  Consociation,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ba- 
con in  1855,  that  "within  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years"  the  practice  "came  in 


again,"  confirms  the  conclusion  that 
at  least  as  late  as  1810  there  were 
churches  in  the  state  that  had  not 
adopted  it. 

Programs  of  ordinations  and  in- 
stallations are  perhaps  more  com- 
monly than  any  other  items  published 
in  local  histories.  In  the  large  number 
of  reports  of  these  interesting  occa- 
sions which  have  been  examined,  no 
instance  has  yet  been  found  in  which, 
until  several  years  after  the  opening 
of  the  present  century,  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  had  a  place. 

Bible  reading,  especially  without 
comment,  is  manifestly  a  much  more 
modern  exercise  in  the  non-liturgical 
churches  than  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed. Citations  might  be  multiplied ; 
although  the  results  of  wide  inquiry 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Scripture  lesson  was 
in  most  instances  so  informal,  so 
much  with  common  consent  and  with- 
out incident,  as  to  be  unrecorded. 
Those  which  have  been  given  indicate 
the  wide  extent  of  the  omission  for  at 
least  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years, 
the  gradual  and  almost  unnoticed 
process  of  renewal,  the  variety  of 
agencies  by  which  it  was  accom- 
plished, and  the  readiness  alike  of  min- 
isters and  congregations  to  accept  it. 
They  also  show  that  in  the  earlier  in- 
stances exposition  and  exhortation 
were  still  associated  with  the  reading. 

The  extreme  deliberation  in  adopt- 
ing an  exercise  so  appropriate  and 
natural,  and  withal  so  in  accord  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  will  ap- 
pear less  surprising  when  we  consider 
their  temper  and  training  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  time.  They  were 
self-reliant  and  independent.  These 
qualities  were  nurtured  and  intensi- 
fied in  those  eventful  years  of  their 
struggle  for  sustenance,  for  self 
preservation,  and  for  national  inde- 
pendence. New  England  was  largely 
made  up  not,  as  now,  of  cities  and  vil- 
lages, but  of  small  rural  communities, 
scattered  over  wide  areas  and  without 
the  means  of  ready  transit  and  easy 
communication,  and  therefore  not  in 
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close  touch  with  one  another.  Great 
and  pressing  interests,  personal,  local 
and  of  state,  preoccupied  to  a  large 
extent  their  thought  and  energy;  and 
the  period  was  one  in  which  church  life 
languished,  or  was  maintained  with 
difficulty.  Thus  Christian  communi- 
ties, with  a  common  faith  and  mode  of 
administration,  might  long  differ  in  an 
important  feature  of  their  worship, 
and  men  so  tenacious  be  tardily  in- 
fluenced by  the  opinions  of  leading 
minds  and  the  example  of  prominent 
churches. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  these 
data  are  that,  as  Governor  Hutchinson 


says,  "for  several  years"  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  colonies,  the  Bible  was 
read  in  the  New  England  churches, 
but  always  with  exposition;  that  the 
exercise  went  gradually  out  of  use, 
and  that  long  before  the  close  of  the 
century  it  was  abandoned;  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
a  few  churches  returned  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  Bible  reading  and  exposi- 
tion, but  that  the  advance  was  very 
gradual  and  slow;  and  that  Bible  read- 
ing with  and  especially  without  com- 
ment did  not  become  universal  until 
several  years  after  the  opening  of  the 
present  century. 


THE  "CONGRESS"  AND  THE  "MERRIMAC." 

THE   STORY  OF    FREDERICK    H.    CURTIS,  A  GUNNER    ON    THE  "  CONGRESS.' 


Retold  by  Frank  Stedman  Alger. 


THE  stirring  scenes  in  naval  cir- 
cles during  the  past  few  months 
and  the  concentration  of  the 
battleships  in  the  spring  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads  recall  to  mind  the 
spring  of  1862,  thirty-six  years  ago, 
when  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
were  turned  to  that  spot,  where  the 
famous  "Monitor"  and  "Merrimac" 
fought  the  celebrated  duel  that  as- 
tonished all  nations,  and  which 
changed  the  method  of  modern  war- 
fare. For  months  prior  to  this  famous 
duel,  the  people  of  the  North  were  in 
an  uncertain  state  as  to  what  would 
become  of  their  large  seaport  cities  and 
towns  if  the  "Merrimac"  succeeded 
in  carrying  all  before  her,  as  it  was 
then  expected  that  she  would  easily 
be  able  to  do,  there  then  being  noth- 
ing in  the  Northern  navy  that  could 
hope  successfully  to  cope  with  the 
powerful  ram. 

The  day  previous  to  the  duel  be- 
tween the  "Monitor"  and  the  ''Merri- 


mac" the  latter  had  created  havoc 
in  the  fleet  of  naval  vessels  then  an- 
chored in  Elampton  Roads  off  For- 
tress Monroe.  In  this  fleet  were  the 
"Cumberland,"  the  "Congress"  and 
the  "Minnesota."  Wherever  one  of 
these  names  is  mentioned,  it  is  a  re- 
minder of  that  eventful  day  when  the 
"Merrimac"  began  in  a  leisurely  way 
to  exterminate  the  warships  of  the 
United  States  navy.  After  destroying 
the  "Congress"  and  the  "Cumber- 
land," she  returned  to  Norfolk  at 
nightfall,  intending  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing day  and  complete  her  work. 
The  appearance  on  the  scene  that 
night  of  the  little  "Monitor"  changed 
into  victory  what  was  generally  be- 
lieved would  end  in  the  expulsion 
from  Hampton  Roads  of  the  Union 
vessels  and  the  taking  of  Fortress 
Monroe  by  the  Confederate  land 
forces  a  short  distance  away. 

The  frigate  "Congress,"  which  was 
burned  on  the  day  previous  to  the  con- 
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flict  between  the  "Monitor"  and  the 
"Merrimac,"  was  commanded  byCapt. 
Joseph  B.  Smith,  whose  father  was  a 
native  of  Hanover,  Massachusetts. 
On  board  the  "Congress"  was  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Frederick  H.  Cur- 
tis, who  also  came  from  Hanover; 
and  his  story  of  that  memorable  day 
is  an  interesting  one.  Young  Curtis 
enlisted  in  the  navy  at  the  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  navy  yard,  and 
after  a  few  months  of  blockading  ser- 
vice at  Wilmington,  North  Carolina, 
was  transferred  to  the  "Congress," 
which  had  just  returned  from  a  ser- 
vice of  several  years  at  a  South  Amer- 
ican station.  From  early  in  January 
till  March,  1862,  the  "Congress,'1  in 
company  with  the  "Cumberland," 
"Minnesota,"  "Roanoke"  and  other 
vessels,  lay  off  Newport  News,  oppo- 
site the  Federal  batteries,  blockading 
the  entrance  to  the  James  River,  and 
shutting  off  all  communication  with 
either  Richmond  or  Norfolk,  the 
latter  about  twelve  miles  away. 
Fortress  Monroe  was  about  eight 
miles  away,  and  the  Confederate  bat- 
teries on  Sewall's  Point  were  only 
about  six  miles  off.  As  spring  opened, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  an  at- 
tempt would  soon  be  made  by  the 
rebels  to  drive  away  the  fleet  then 
blockading  the  mouth  of  the  James. 
The  rebel  truce  boats  would  appear 
every  day  and  warn  the  war  ships  that 
they  were  soon  coming  out  to  sink 
the  whole  fleet. 

Saturday  morning,  the  8th  of 
March,  1862,  dawned  calm  and  clear, 
and  the  crews  on  the  various  vessels 
were  cleaning  ship  preparatory  to  the 
Sunday  morning  inspection.  Young- 
Curtis  had  been  busy  at  his  work  all 
the  morning,  when  he  was  summoned 
to  the  captain's  cabin  to  do  some  re- 
pairing. While  engaged  in  {he  work, 
the  captain  began  to  talk  with  him, 
and  asked  him  who  he  was,  and  where 
he  came  from.  (  )n  being  told  that  he 
came  from  Hanover,  Massachusetts, 
the  captain  became  interested  and 
said  his  father  was  also  a  native  of 
that  town.     Alter  a  pleasant  conversa- 


tion with  the  captain,  the  young  man 
returned  to  the  deck,  little  realizing 
that  this  was  the  last  time  that  he 
would  ever  see  his  captain  alive.  On 
returning  to  the  deck  the  word  was 
passed  that  the  "Merrimac"  was 
coming.  Off  towards  Norfolk  a  black 
smoke  could  be  seen,  as  the  rebel  ram 
made  its  way  towards  the  Union  fleet. 
Towards  Sewall's  Point  several  small 
steamers  were  steaming  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Fortress  Monroe.  Orders 
were  immediately  given  to  clear  the 
decks  for  action.  The  fourth  cutter 
was  ordered  alongside  at  once,  and 
orders  were  immediately  sent  ashore, 
the  "Congress"  at  that  time  being  the 
flagship.  On  leaving  orders  ashore, 
the  cutter  rowed  to  the  "Cumberland," 
which  was  then  stationed  about  a  gun- 
shot away  from  the  "Congress,"  and 
left  orders  for  the  captain.  This  was 
probably  the  last  Union  boat  ever  to 
go  alongside  the  "Cumberland."  On 
returning  to  the  "Congress,"  it  was 
to  find  intense  excitement  prevailing. 
The  decks  had  been  cleared  and  the 
guns  run  out  ready  for  action.  What 
followed  may  best  be  told  in  Mr.  Cur- 
tis' own  words : 

"The  'Merrimac'  was  steaming 
slowly  towards  us,  and  every  eye  on 
the  vessel  was  on  her.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken,  and  the  silence  that  pre- 
vailed was  awful.  The  time  seemed 
hours  before  she  reached  us.  As  the 
'Merrimac'  steamed  along  by  the 
'Cumberland,'  the  latter  opened  fire 
as  soon  as  she  got  a  broadside  on  the 
'Merrimac'  The  ram  did  not  reply 
to  the  fire  of  the  'Cumberland/  but 
kept  steadily  on  her  course  towards 
the  'Congress.'  She  came  within 
about  fifty  yards  of  us  and  demanded 
that  we  surrender,  but  our  captain  re- 
plied that  he  would  see  them  in  Hades 
first.  On  receiving  this  reply,  the 
'Merrimac'  opened  on  us.  All  I  re- 
member about  that  broadside  was  of 
feeling  something  warm,  and  the 
next  instant  I  found  myself  lying  on 
the  deck  beside  a  number  of  my  ship- 
mates. I  was  captain  of  No.  8  gun, 
and  a  shell  from  the  'Merrimac'  came 
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into  the  porthole  of  gun  No.  7,  strik- 
ing- the  gun  carriage,  dismounting  the 
gun,  and  sweeping  the  men  about  it 
back  into  a  heap,  bruised  and  bleed- 
ing. The  shell  struck  right  back  of 
me  and  took  my  left-hand  man.  The 
'Congress'  was  in  the  meantime  try- 
ing to  swing  around  so  as  to  bear 
broadside  on  the  'Merrimac,'  but  it 
being  slack  water,  she  was  unable  to 
do  so.  We  returned  their  fire;  but 
the  order  was  soon  given  to  repel 
boarders.  We  scrambled  to  the  deck 
with  the  expectation  that  the  crew  of 
the  'Merrimac'  were  about  to  board 
us.  The  ram  kept  up  a  continual  fire 
at  us  for  a  short  time,  and  then  hauled 
off  and  steamed  towards  the  'Cum- 
berland.' She  ran  into  the  'Cumber- 
land' with  her  long  iron  nose  and 
struck  her  in  her  starboard  side.  She 
then  backed  off  and  got  aground. 

"In  the  meantime  the  rebel  gun- 
boats 'Yorktown'  and  'Jamestown' 
came  down  the  river  'from  the  direc- 
tion of  Richmond  and  began  to  pelt 
our  fleet  at  long  range.  Their  shots 
failed  to  do  much  damage,  but  we 
returned  their  fire  and  got  a  shell  into 
the  boiler  of  one  of  them,  and  she 
blew  up.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
bombardment,  the  Union  war  ships 
'Minnesota'  and  'Roanoke,'  lying  near 
Fortress  Monroe,  started  towards  us 
to  help  drive  back  the  intruder.  The 
'Minnesota'  got  aground  about  a  mile 
away,  and  the  'Roanoke'  got  fright- 
ened and  put  back  to  her  station  near 
the  fort.  The  'Minnesota'  began  to 
shell  the  'Merrimac,'  but  she  was  too 
far  away  to  do  much  damage.  The 
'Merrimac'  had  by  this  time  got  afloat 
again,  and  she  was  doing  fearful  exe- 
cution, firing  into  the  fated  'Cumber- 
land,' which  was  rapidly  sinking. 

"We  had  succeeded  in  swinging  the 
'Congress'  around  broadside  with  the 
'Merrimac,'  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
at  her.  Our  shots,  however,  did  her 
little  damage.  They  would  strike  her 
and  glance  off  into  the  water  beyond. 
The  'Cumberland'  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing, and  the  crew  were  trying  to  save 
themselves  in  the  best  way  they  could. 


A  small  launch  was  towing  astern,  and 
some  of  the  crew  piled  into  that  and 
made  their  escape  to  the  shore.  Others 
jumped  into  the  water  and  swam 
ashore,  and  others  climbed  to  the 
rigging  where  they  remained  until  the 
firing  had  ceased.  The  rebels  did  not 
attempt  to  trouble  them;  but  out  of 
a  crew  of  about  four  hundred  only 
about  half  of  them  survived. 

"We  were  kept  pretty  busy  shelling 
the  'Merrimac,'  and  after  she  had  de- 
stroyed the  'Cumberland'  she  turned 
her  attention  to  us.  About  this  time 
our  vessel  took  fire  in  the  wardroom 
from  a  shell  exploding  there.  It  was 
very  near  the  after  magazine,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  flood  the  maga- 
zine at  once  to  prevent  our  being 
blown  up.  The  fire  company  was 
immediately  ordered  to  fight  fire  and 
soon  had  its  pumps  at  work.  It  was 
a  pretty  busy  time  aboard  just  then, 
and  the  men  were  much  excited.  Our 
little  powder  boy,  a  lad  of  only  thirteen 
years  of  age,  would  bring  us  ammuni- 
tion, with  the  tears  streaming  down 
his  cheeks.  He  had  pure  grit  and 
stuck  to  his  duties  like  a  man.  The 
order  was  then  passed  for  us  to  cease 
firing,  and  our  colors  were  struck. 
My  gun  was  loaded  at  the  time,  and, 
although  the  order  had  been  given  to 
cease  firing,  I  pulled  the  lanyard  and 
fired  what  proved  to  be  the  last  shot 
ever  fired  on  board  the  fated  'Con- 
gress.' 

"As  soon  as  our  colors  were  struck, 
it  was  learned  that  our  captain  had 
been  killed.  He  was  struck  in  the 
head  by  a  piece  of  flying  shell  early  in 
the  fight,  just  as  he  was  coming  down 
off  the  quarter  to  the  main  deck.  The 
news  of  his  death  caused  a  gloom  to 
settle  over  the  whole  ship.  We  then 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  wounded 
who  were  lying  about  the  decks. 
With  the  assistance  of  one  of  my  ship- 
mates, I  picked  up  one  of  the  men  of 
my  gun  who  had  his  foot  shot  off,  and 
carried  him  below.  His  wounds  were 
fatal,  and  he  died  soon  after.  The 
sight  in  the.  cockpit  was  an  awful  one. 
Wounded    and   dead  were   lying  all 
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around,  and  cries  of  anguish  filled  the 
air.  On  returning  to  the  main  deck, 
we  were  ordered  below  by  the  officer 
of  the  deck.  The  officer  was  very 
much  excited  and  had  his  sword  in  his 
hand.  His  name  was  Buchanan,  and 
his  brother  was  then  in  command  of 
the  'Merrimac'  When  we  got  on 
deck  the  crew  were  making  prepa- 
rations to  get  ashore.  Most  of  the 
boats  had  been  shot  away,  but  the 
crew  were  lowering  the  others,  and 
everybody  seemed  to  think  only  of 
getting  away  from  the  vessel.  As  I 
was  standing  in  the  port,  the  fourth 
cutter  came  alongside  full  of  men. 
As  she  came  abreast,  one  of  my  ship- 
mates, Jesse  H.  Jewett,  came  rushing 
through  the  port  and  swung  himself 
out  and  hung  on  by  his  hands.  He 
had  been  fighting  the  fire  below,  and 
his  hair  was  singed  from  his  head  and 
his  back  was  badly  burned.  I  hailed 
the  cutter  and  said.  'For  God's  sake, 
take  this  man  aboard.'  They  hove  to  and 
took  him  aboard.  His  injuries  were 
fatal,  and  I  helped  bury  him  in  the 
sand  the  next  day.  Another  boat  fol- 
lowed the  fourth  cutter,  and  the  rebels 
began  to  fire  musket  shots  at  them. 
The  coxswain  of  one  of  the  boats 
stood  up  in  *the  stern  sheets  and 
waved  his  hands  at  them  derisively, 
for  which  act  he  was  heartily  cheered 
by  those  on  board  the  'Congress/ 
About  this  time  the  word  was  passed 
that  a  tug  was  steaming  towards  us. 
She  was  seen  in  the  distance  coining 
swiftly  towards  the  'Congress.'  She 
was  flying  the  French  flag,  and  at  first 
we  did  not  know  whether  she  was  a 
friend  or  foe.  We  soon  found  out 
that  it  was  the  rebel  tug  boat  Teaser/ 
and  that  she  was  flying  the  French 
flag  in  honor  of' a  French  war  ship 
then  anchored  in  Hampton  Roads. 
She  steamed  alongside,  and  her  offi- 
cers and  men  boarded  us  and  ordered 
us  to  go  aboard  of  her.  Some  of  the 
men  went,  and  the  officers,  what  were 
left  of  them,  the  captain,  the  pilot, 
sailing  master,  and  second  lieutenant, 
having  been  killed.  Some  of  the 
rebels  acted  like  crazy  men  and  would 


drive  our  men  about  like  cattle.  They 
became  so  abusive  that  one  of  our 
men,  a  darky,  shot  one  of  them.  I  did 
not  think  much  of  such  treatment,  and 
went  below.  The  sharpshooters  on 
shore  had  got  the  range  of  the  rebel 
tug,  and  began  to  fire  on  her.  The 
fire  became  so  hot  that  the  tug  was 
forced  to  cast  off  and  leave  the  'Con- 
gress.' By  so  doing  the  rebels  left  sev- 
eral of  our  officers  whom  they  had  per- 
mitted to  return  on  board  the  'Con- 
gress' to  get  their  clothing.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  'Teaser'  was  afterwards 
court-martialed  at  Norfolk  for  per- 
mitting these  officers  to  escape.  I  saw 
the  captain  when  he  came  on  board 
the  'Congress,'  and  thought  him  a 
brave  man.  He  was  smoking  a  cigar 
and  seemed  to  be  very  cool.  When 
he  saw  what  havoc  the  shots  from  the 
'Merrimac'  had  done  on  board,  he 
said:  'My  God,  this  is  terrible.  I  wish 
this  war  was  over.'  After  the  tug  had 
cast  off  from  the  'Congress,'  the  'Mer- 
rimac' began  to  fire  into  us  again,  and 
then  hauled  out  abreast  of  the  bat- 
teries on  Sewall's  Point  and  began  to 
shell  the  soldiers'  camps  at  Newport 
News. 

"When  I  reached  the  post  where  my 
gun  was  stationed,  I  found  a  bucket 
lanyard  hanging  out  of  the  port, 
which  had  been  used  to  draw  water 
to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  ward- 
room. I  swung  myself  out  and 
dropped  into  the  water.  I  sank  well 
under,  and  on  rising  to  the  surface 
picked  up  my  hat  and  started  for  the 
shore.  The  water  about  me  was  filled 
with  men.  Keeping  as  far  away  from 
them  as  possible,  I  started  for  the 
shore  nearly  half  a  mile  away.  I 
soon  found  that  I  had  undertaken 
quite  a  job  and  that  if  I  hurried  I 
would  surely  become  exhausted  and 
drown.  I  saw  several  of  my  com- 
rades drown,  but  was  powerless  to 
help  them.  In  time  I  reached  the 
shore,  but  on  leaving  the  water  I  was 
so  weak  that  I  was  hardly  able  to 
stand.  After  resting,  I  started  over 
back  of  a  little  ravine,  and  there  found 
some  clothing  which  was  lying  on  the 
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ground  to  dry,  and  exchanged  it  for 
mine,  which  was  wringing  wet.  The 
shells  from  the  'Merrimac'  were  flying 
over  my  head,  and  I  started  for  the 
soldiers'  camp  in  the  distance,  where 
I  found  several  of  my  comrades.  We 
remained  there  a  short  time  and  then 
started  to  return  to  the  shore.  A 
shell  passed  near  enough  for  us  to  feel 
the  wind  of  it,  and  we  put  back  under 
the  bank.  We  started  for  the  beach 
again,  and  I  went  over  to  where  our 
batteries  were.  Here  I  found  that 
there  were  only  two  guns  that  were  in 
condition.  One  of  the  guns  had  a 
shell  rammed  half  way  home,  and  an- 
other was  dismounted.  As  I  stood 
there  a  shell  from  the  'Merrimac' 
struck  the  hospital  and  passed 
through  it.  It  struck  in  the  sand,  and 
one  of  the  men  from  the  'Congress,' 
who  was  helping  the  soldiers  man  the 
guns,  was  covered  all  over.  He  was 
not  hurt,  but  was  pretty  thoroughly 
frightened. 

"The  'Minnesota'  still  lay  aground. 
She  was  keeping  up  a  continual  fire 
at  the  'Merrimac,'  but  her  shots  did 
not  seem  to  do  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
It  was  now  getting  to  be  nearly  dark, 
and  a  dozen  or  more  of  us  began  to 
talk  of  getting  back  to  the  'Congress,' 
to  get  our  clothing,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  get  some  of  the  wounded 
ashore.  A  party  of  us  started  down 
the  beach  and  found  a  boat,  which  was 
partly  filled  with  water.  The  'Mer- 
rimac' lay  just  abreast  of  us,  and  as 
we  were  tipping  the  water  out  of  the 
boat  she  fired  two  shots  at  us.  The 
grapeshot  struck  the  water  a  few  feet 
from  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  aban- 
don all  thoughts  of  using  that  boat 
at  least.  We  then  started  down  the 
beach  and  found  another  small  boat 
drawn  up  on  the  beach.  The  'Con- 
gress' was  now  between  us  and  the 
'Merrimac,'  and  we  soon  launched  the 
boat  and  started  for  our  ship,  keep- 
ing as  much  out  of  sight  of  the  'Mer- 
rimac' as  possible.  It  was  getting  to 
be  quite  dark  when  we  got  on  board 
ship  again.  The  'Merrimac'  was  get- 
ting under  way  to  return  to  Norfolk, 


and  the  firing  was  about  over.  As  she 
passed  along  to  return  to  Norfolk,  the 
brave  'Minnesota'  gave  her  a  parting 
shot.  We  were  not  sorry  to  see  the 
rebel  ram  depart,  but  we  all  expected 
to  see  her  back  the  next  day  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  fleet. 

"On  our  arrival  on  board  the  'Con- 
gress,' we  found  about  twenty  men 
and  a  few  officers,  those  who  had  been 
left  by  the  rebel  tug.  They  wanted 
us  to  take  the  captain's  body  on  board, 
— and  this  was  done.  A  number  of  the 
wounded,  whom  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  move,  were  also  taken  aboard. 
I  started  down  to  the  gun  deck  to  get 
some  of  my  clothing  and  a  little  box 
that  I  had  there.  The  vessel  was  still 
on  fire  in  the  wardroom ;  we  had  sup- 
posed the  fire  had  been  extinguished 
early  in  the  day.  The  smoke  was  so 
thick  and  stifling  below  decks  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  see  any- 
thing; but  with  the  aid  of  the  cook, 
a  little  Irishman,  who  had  a  small 
piece  of  candle,  we  managed  to  get  our 
belongings,  and  returned  to  the  spar 
deck.  The  carpenter  wanted  to  get 
the  men  below  and  try  to  put  out 
the  fire.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  put  the  fire  out,  as 
the  smoke  was  so  dense  below  that  the 
men  would  suffocate,  and  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  we  would  be  able  to  do  it. 
We  then  made  preparations  to  leave 
the  ship,  little  realizing  what  the  mor- 
row would  bring  forth.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  shore  the  beach  was 
lined  with  soldiers  from  the  camps 
near  by,  and  the  sailors  from 
the  'Congress'  were  invited  to 
spend  the  night  with  them.  I 
went  with  a  party  of  the  5th  Indi- 
ana, and  shall  never  forget  their  kind- 
ness to  us  poor  stranded  sailors.  Late 
in  the  night  we  were  all  awakened  by 
a  loud  explosion,  which  was  found  to 
be  the  forward  magazine  of  the  'Con- 
gress.' The  fated  vessel  was  soon  a 
mass  of  flames,  and  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  that  we  saw  her  burn  to 
the  water's  edge. 

"There  was  not  much  more  sleep 
in  that  camp  that  night,  and  it  was  a 
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long  and  dreary  night  to  us.  We  all 
expected  to  be  taken  prisoners  the 
next  day,  as  we  had  heard  that  Ma- 
gruder  was  then  marching  down  from 
Yorktown  with  10,000  men,  and  as 
they  had  the  assistance  of  the  'Merri- 
mac,' we  did  not  see  what  could  pre- 
vent the  place  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Soon  after  mid- 
night we  could  hear  a  great  cheering 
on  board  the  'Minnesota.'  We  sup- 
posed then  that  she  had  got  afloat 
once  more;  but  in  the  morning  we 
learned  that  the  cheering  was  caused 
by  the  arrival  of  the  little  'Monitor,' 
which  had  hauled  up  alongside  the 
'Minnesota.'  We  could  not  see 
the  'Monitor'  from  where  we 
were,  for  she  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  'Minnesota.'  About 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  a 
boat  load  of  sutlers'  store  came  over 
from  Pig's  Point  with  four  men  in 
her.  They  supposed  the  place  was 
then  in  rebel  hands,  but  they  soon 
learned  their  mistake,  as  the  soldiers 
soon  cleaned  them  out  of  all  they  had. 
So  the  night  wore  away,  the  scenes 
all  about  us  full  of  excitement.  Off 
across  the  water  was  the  poor  'Con- 
gress,' a  seething  mass  of  flames,  and 
we  watched  her  as  she  burned  to  the 
water's  edge.  Some  of  the  guns  on 
board  the  fated  ship  had  been  left 
loaded,  and  as  fast  as  the  guns  grew 
hot  they  exploded.  One  of  the  shots 
struck  a  small  schooner  lying  near 
and  sunk  her. 

"The  Sabbath  morning  dawned 
bright  and  clear.  It  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  morning.  The  warm  sun 
shone  over  what  should  have  been  a 
quiet  scene;  but  here  it  did  not  seem 
at  all  like  Sunday.  Ammunition  trains 
were  coming  in 'from  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, and  the  troops  were  getting  into 
line  to  march  out  and  meet  Magruder. 
Everything  was  bustle,  and  it  was  fully 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  fight 
that  day.  After  watching  the  troops 
for  some  time  I  strolled  away  to  the 
beach,  where  a  number  of  the  crew 
of  the  'Congress'  had  congregated. 
We  kept  our  eyes  anxiously  in  the  di- 


rection of  Norfolk,  and  between  six 
and  seven  o'clock  we  saw  the  'Merri- 
mac'  coming.  Just  ahead  of  her  were 
several  transports  coming  out  from 
Sewall's  Point.  These  transports 
were  all  loaded  with  troops,  and  it  was 
evidently  their  intention  to  land  over 
where  we  were.  They  did  not  know, 
however,  that  the  little  'Monitor'  had 
arrived  during  the  night.  They  soon 
found  that  the  Yankees  had  turned  a 
new  trick  on  them.  As  the  transports 
came  along,  the  'Monitor'  steamed 
out  from  near  the  'Minnesota'  and 
fired  several  shots  at  them.  They  put 
back  to  Sewall's  Point  much  faster 
than  they  came  out. 

"The  'Merrimac'  was  not  daunted 
at  the  strange  looking  craft,  and  she 
steamed  boldly  towards  her.  The 
'Monitor'  stood  her  ground,  and  we 
on  shore  awaited  the  onslaught  with 
much  interest.  To  tell  the  truth,  we 
did  not  have  much  faith  in  the  'Moni- 
tor'; we  all  expected  to  see  the  'Merri- 
mac' destroy  her.  The  'Monitor' 
waited  until  the  rebel  ram  got  within 
a  short  distance,  and  in  answer  to  a 
shot  from  the  'Merrimac'  began  one 
of  the  grandest  fights  between  two 
war  vessels  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  We  soon  saw  that  the  'Merri- 
mac' had  met  a  worthy  antagonist; 
and,  as  the  fight  wore  on,  our  faith  in 
the  little  'cheese  box'  began  to  grow. 
All  through  the  calm  Sabbath  morn- 
ing, from  seven  until  twelve  o'clock, 
the  battle  raged.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  as  if  one  would  win,  and  then 
the  other.  At  times  the  two  boats 
would  touch  each  other,  and  each  was 
pouring  its  deadly  fire  into  the  other. 
The  'Merrimac'  would  try  its  best  to 
run  the  'Monitor'  down;  but  she 
would  always  round  to  again  all  right. 
I  watched  the  fight  from  the  top  of  a 
tree,  and  although  I  could  not  tell 
who  the  victor  would  be,  I  saw  that 
the  'Monitor'  was  holding  her  own 
and  that  the  'Merrimac'  would  ruot 
have  her  own  way  in  the  work  of  de- 
stroying the  rest  of  our  fleet  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  About  noon  the  'Merri- 
mac' seemed  to  be  crippled,  and  she 
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started  slowly  back 
to  Norfolk.  We 
soon  learned  that 
she  was  in  a  sink- 
ing condition,  and 
our  joy  knew  no 
bounds.  All  on 
shore  cheered  the 
brave  little  'Moni- 
tor' until  they  were 
hoarse,  and  many 
hugged  one  another 
for  joy  to  know 
that  the  hated  rebel 
ram  was  whipped. 
So  closed  two  of 
the  most  anxious 
and  thrilling  days 
of  my  experience 
in  the  war. 

"Of  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty 
men  on  board  the 
'Congress,'  only 
one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  were 
saved,  includ- 
ing about  thirty 
who  were  taken 
prisoners.  That 
Sunday  night  what 
remained  of  the 
crew  of  the  'Con- 
gress' were  sent  to 
Fortress  Monroe; 
and  the  next  day 
we  were  assigned 
war  ships  lying  off  the  fort.  Some 
were  put  on  the  'Minnesota,'  and 
some  on  the  'Roanoke.'  We  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  North  Carolina 
on  the  gunboat  of  Commodore 
Barney,  to  join  Burnside's  expedition, 
after  which  we  returned  to  the  James 
River  and  supported  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  the  Seven  Days'  fight.  We 
assisted  the  army  every  day  and  saw 
some  pretty  hard  fighting." 

So  ends  Mr.  Curtis's  story.  Since 
the  war  the  crew  of  the  "Congress" 
have  become  pretty  thoroughly  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  a  reunion 
of  the  survivors  of  that  memorable 
day  in  Hampton  Roads  has  never  been 
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FREDERICK    H.    CURTIS. 

From  a  photograph  taken  when  a  member  of  the  ship 

crew,  "Congress,"  in  1862. 

to     the     several 


held.  Last  year 
Mr.  Curtis  and'  his 
wife  made  a  trip 
to  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  and,  while 
calling  at  the  Ports- 
mouth navy  yard, 
he  met  one  of  his 
comrades  whom  he 
had  not  seen  since 
that  day.  He  had 
supposed  that  the 
man  was  dead,  and 
the  meeting  of  the 
two  old  comrades 
was  a  most  affect- 
ing one.  This 
man,  Mr.  John  T. 
Lawrence,  is  an 
employee  of  the 
navy  yard  at  Ports- 
mouth. Through 
him  Mr.  Curtis 
found  traces  of 
other  shipmates 
who  were  in  the 
"Congress"  on  that 
fated  day,  and  after 
his  return  home  he 
began  to  communi- 
cate with  them.  A 
few  weeks  ago,  in 
response  to  urgent 
invitations,  he 
made  a  trip  to 
New  York  and 
visited  his  old  companions.  Of  those 
that  are  now  living,  all,  so  far  as 
is  known,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, are  John  Pierce  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  William  Bangs  of  Boston, 
Franklin.  Ryder,  Robert  Roper  and 
James  Sheverly  of  Brooklyn,  and 
John  T.  Lawrence  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 
The  meeting  of  the  old  shipmates  in 
New  York  was  a  happy  one,  and  the 
experiences  of  the  day  when  the 
"Congress"  went  down  were  pretty 
thoroughly  discussed  by  these  men, 
boys  then,  who  stood  by  their  guns 
and  fired  shot  after  shot  into  the 
"Merrimac"  when  their  ship  was  be- 
ing riddled  with  shot  and  shell  and  on 
fire  between  the  decks  below. 


DAWN. 

By  H.  Hobart  Nichols. 

The   moon   that   reigned    so    royally 

and  bright 
Pales  now  before  the  host  of  coming 

day, 
And    in    her    shame    steals    silently 

away 
As    all    her    starry    court    is    put    to 

flight. 
The  broad  east  quickens  with  a  rosy 

light, 
The  slumbering  earth  enwrapped  in 

sombre  gray 
Bestirs  itself  and  wakes  as  the  first 

ray 
Of  golden  light  is  flashed  athwart  the 

night. 
The  distant  hills  shake  off  the  mist 

and  rise 
To   bathe  their  summits  in  the  mel- 
low glow, 
While  veiled  in  mystery  the  hamlet 

lies. 
Within    a    humble    cottage,    bending 

low, 
A     father     looks     upon     his     newly 

born, — 
In   its  uncertain   life   'tis  also   dawn. 
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TWILIGHT. 
By  H.  Hobart  Nichols. 

A  tender  light  pervades  the  western 

sky; 
The  gold-flecked  clouds  have  melted 

into  gray 
And  in  their  dying  splendor  passed 

away. 
While     Nature    hums     her    sweetest 

lullaby. 
The    fields    that    cap    the    hill    with 

wheat  and  rye, 
The  sister  hills  o'erspread  with  new- 
mown  hay, 
And    distant   groves    of   stately    pine 

and  bay 
Sink    silently   to   sleep,    for   night    is 

nigh. 
A   brook  that   softly   murmurs   as   it 

flows 
Between  the  hills  into  the  gathering 

gloom 
Repeats  the  sky  in  all  its  tender  hue. 
Along    a    path    there    moves    a    man 

who  shows 
The   heavy   weight   of   many   years — 

on  whom 
The  twilight  hour  of  life  has  fallen 

too. 
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THE    HOME    OF    JOSH    BILLINGS. 

By    Edith    Parker    Thomson. 


FEW  sections  of  New  England  are 
so  rich  in  historic  and  literary 
memories  as  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
Bryant  was  born  and  bred  among 
them.  So  was  Mark  Hopkins,  who 
raised  Williams  College  to  so  high  a 
position  and  achieved  a  higher  per- 
sonal eminence  as  an  educator  than 
any  other  American.  The  famous 
Field  family,  in  which  Justice  Field  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  David  Dudley 
and  Cyrus  W.  and  Henry  M.  Field 
were  brothers,  was  a  Stockbridge  fam- 
ily. The  first  of  American  women  to 
achieve  noteworthy  literary  success 
was  also  a  native  of  Stockbridge.  Cath- 
erine Sedgwick's  stories  of  early  New 
England  life,  many  of  whose  scenes 
were  laid  among  the  Berkshires,  were 
translated  into  French,  German, 
Italian  and  Swedish,  spreading 
abroad  the  fame  of  this  beautiful  re- 
gion. Col.  Ephraim  Williams,  that 
doughty  Revolutionary  fighter,  whose 
name  lives  on  in  Williams  College, 
was  a  Berkshire  pioneer.  Many  of 
the  early  settlers  were  from  promi- 
nent families  of  Framingham,  Natick 
and  Plymouth,  interested  in  mission- 
ary work  among;  the  Stockbridge  In- 
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dians;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  work 
for  the  Indians  Jonathan  Edwards 
wrote  his  ''Freedom  of  the  Will."  In 
later  days  Holmes  and  Longfellow 
and  Hawthorne  dearly  loved  their 
quiet  retreats  at  Pittsfield  and  Lenox 
and  Stockbridge;  and  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  great  names  that  add  lustre 
to  this  region. 

In  one  of  the  most  charming  parts 
of  Berkshire  County  somewhat  re- 
mote from  the  railroad,  lies  a  little 
town  now  often  overlooked  by  tour- 
ists. Lanesborough,  however,  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  only  because  of 
its  once  prominent  place  in  Massachu- 
setts history,  but  also  for  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Yankee  humorist,  Henry 
Wheeler  Shaw,  better  known  as 
"Josh  Billings." 

The    fashion    of    a    people's    jests 
changes,    as   well   as    the    fashion   in 
dress.    Josh    Billings,   like   many   an- 
other comic  writer  whose  name  was 
on  every  one's  lips  some  years  ago,  is 
seldom  quoted  now;  yet  to  the  student 
of     New     England     he     will     always 
possess    significance,    for    he    repre- 
sents   in    a    remarkable    degree    the 
peculiar  element  of  humor  that  exists 
in     the     typi- 
cal    Yankee 
character.    Who 
but  one    imbued 
with   the   deeply 
religious      spirit 
of     his     Puritan 
fathers,     who 
made    a    solemn 
thing  even   of  a 
jest,    could   turn 
his    mirth     to 
such     good    ac- 
count   in    point- 
ing  a   moral    as 
in  1840.  Josh  Billings? 
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HENRY   W.    SHAW. 
"Josh   Billings." 


"Menny  people,"  he  says,  "spend  their 
time  trieing  to  find  the  hole  whar  sin  got 
into  the  world.  If  two  men  brake  through 
the  ice  into  a  mill-pond,  they  had  better 
hunt  for  some  good  hole  tew  get  out  rather 
than  get  into  a  long  argument  about  the 
hole  they  cum  to  fall  in." 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  religion  in  this 
world  that  is  like  a  life  preserver,  only  put 
on  at  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  and 
then  half  the  time  put  on  hind  side  before." 

"Sin  in  the  soul  iz  like  a  slivver  in  the 
flesh;  mortifikashun  iz  the  natral  way  tew 
git  rid  ov  it." 

"Next  to  a  klear  conshunce  for  solid 
comfort  cums  an  eazy  boot.     Try  both." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
graphic  description  than  his  few 
piquant  lines  give  us  of  the  old  fash- 


ioned pedlar,  familiar  not  many  years 
ago  in  every  country  village: 

"Joel  Briggs  waz  born  down  east,  his  hight 
waz  6  foot  2; 

His  panterloons  waz  striped,  and  hitched 
beneath  his  shu. 

Joel  Briggs  a  pedlar  waz,  a  pedlar  ov  re- 
noun, 

He  dealt  in  tin  war  and  sitch,  and  druv 
from  town  to  town. 

His  kart  waz  a  karavan,  piled  hi  with  every 
kind 

Ov  dikker  yu  kould  name,  besides  sumthin 
hitched  behind." 

Mr.  Shaw's  humor  does  not  perhaps 
provoke  a  downright  laugh  so  often 
as  the  humor  of  some  others;  it  rather 
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THE   BIRTHPLACE    OF   JOSH    BILLINGS. 


makes  us  laugh  to  ourselves.  He  was 
himself  a  quiet,  unassuming  man;  and 
one  who  had  known  him  for  years  tes- 
tifies that  he  never  saw  him  smile 
when  saying  even  the  wittiest  things. 
This  very  fact  enabled  him  to  express 
so  well  the  fun  which  an  old-time  New 
England  countryman  most  enjoyed. 
The  true  Yankee  knows  well  how  to 
"laugh  inside"  and  to  crack  jokes  with 
a  sober  face.  We  can  easily  imagine 
the  amused  chuckle  with  which  some 
farmer  would  greet  these  sayings, — 
how  his  keen  eyes  would  twinkle  and 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  faintly  twitch 
in  spite  of  himself  as  he  revelled  in 
their  quaint  drollery  and  shrewd  com- 
mon sense. 

Josh  Billings  first  became  generally 
known  through  his  contributions  to 
the  New  York  Weekly.  But  the  imme- 
diate and  striking  success  of  his  books 
is  seldom  paralleled,  at  least  in  the 
realm  of  humor.  His  "Farmer's  All- 
minax,"  published  in  t8/0,  reached  a 
sale  of  90,000  copies  in  the  first  year, 
117,000  in  the  second,  and  100,000  in 
the  third.  For  some  time  he  averaged 
eight\-  lectures  in  a  season,  which  lec- 
tures were  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 


Applying  to  Josh  Billings  the  test 
of  his  own  definition,  that  humor  im- 
plies "a  thing  that  is  ludicrous  and  at 
the  same  time  true,"  he  was  indeed  a 
genuine  humorist.  He  could  put  forth 
literary  power  on  occasion,  as  many 
of  his  articles  and  bits  of  verse  prove; 
but  his  genius  lay  in  pure  humor  with- 
out additional  literary  qualities  to 
recommend  it.     Hence  the  wonderful 
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popularity  with  which  his  writings 
burst  upon  the  public  has  not  endured. 
The  quaint  spelling,  on  which  both  he 
and  Artemus  Ward  so  much  relied, 
was  but  a  weak  prop,  and  could  not 
stand  the  stress  of  time. 

The  little  town  where  Josh  Billings 
was  born  and  where  he  gained  his 
keen  insight  into  the  life  of  the  New 
England  farmer  owes  its  name  to  a 
woman.  When  in  1765  Governor 
Bernard  found  it  necessary  to  incor- 
porate the  rapidly  growing  settle- 
ments in  the  western  hills  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  gave  the  name  of  Berk- 
shire to  the  county,  for  the  sake  of  his 
old  home  in  England;  and  one  of  the 
small  towns  he  called  Pittsfield,  in 
honor  of  the  great  prime  minister.  But 
what  was  then  the  chief  town  in  the 
newly  opened  region  he  named  for  the 
Countess  of  Lanesborough,  the  wife 
of  one  of  his  privy  councillors,  whose 
beauty  and  popularity  had  won  for  her 
the  title  of  "Lovely  Lanesborough"  in 
the  Boston  society  of  that  day.  The 
full  name,  "Lovely  Lanesborough," 
might  well  be  accorded  the  village 
also.  It  is  located  five  miles  north  of 
Pittsfield,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  with 
the  clear  waters  of  Pontoosuc  Lake 
stretching  like  a  bright  mirror  at  its 
southern  border,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  long  blue  line  of  hills  that  shut  it  in 
from  the  outside  world  rises  the  sturdy 
summit  of  old  Greylock,  the  loftiest 
peak  in  the  region  and  in  Massachu- 
setts. From  the  high  hill  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  Pontoosuc  and 
Onota  lakes  and  the  Cheshire  reser- 
voir are  plainly  visible.  This  view  is 
doubly  charming  if  seen  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  mist  hangs  low  in 
the  hollows,  forming  here  and  there 
another  phantom  lake. 

When  Josh  Billings  was  born,  in 
1818,  and  for  some  years  following, 
beside  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  busy  life  of  a  prosperous 
New  England  town.  Lanesborough 
contained  in  its  earlier  days  five  hotels, 
three  tanneries  and  two  cloth  dressing 
factories,  as  well  as  several  grist  mills 
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and  stores,  while  $200,000  worth  of 
marble  was  sent  from  its  quarries  to 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  po- 
sition taken  by  the  town  also  in  intel- 
lectual and  political  movements  was 
no  insignificant  one.  When  Massa- 
chusetts was  on  the  point  of  re- 
jecting the  new  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  Jonathan  Smith  from 
Lanesborough  addressed  the  State 
convention  and  won  it  over  to  the  side 
of  ratification.  The  chief  hill  in  Lanes- 
borough  is  named  Constitution  Hill 
in  honor  of  the  event.  Daniel  Web- 
ster afterw  a  r  d  s 
said  of  Jonathan 
Smith  that  "of  all 
the  men  he  had 
known  this  was 
the  one  most  char- 
acterized by  sound 
sense,  correct  prin- 
ciples, and  a  cor- 
rect judgment  as 
to  public  affairs." 
The  first  definite 
movement  to  plant 
the  E  p  i  s  c  o  p  a  1 
( 'hurch  in  all  the 
larger  towns  of 
Massachusetts  wa  5 
due  to  a  delegate 
lY<  mi  the  I  ,anes 
borough      Episco- 


pal parish  ;*  and  it  was  the  men 
of  Lanesborough  who  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  those  local  agricultural  so- 
cieties which  have  since  done  so  much 
for  farming  interests  in  New  England. 
The  frequent  disparaging  mention 
of  dogs  in  Josh  Billings's  "Farmer's 
Allminax"  and  other  writings  makes 
it  seem  likely  that  Lanesborough  had 
more  than  its  share  of  these  faithful 
friends  of  mankind. 

*The  student  of  Lanesborough  history  is  referred  to  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  Charles  J.  Palmer,  preached  at  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Lanesborough,  in  1892,  on  the  150th  anniversary 
of  the  town. 
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"If  i  had  4  fust  rate  dogs  i  would  name 
the  best  ov  them  'Doubtfull,'  and  all  the 
other  3  'Useless.'  " 

"Don't  keep  but  one  dog;  no  one  but  a 
pauper  lean  afford  to  keep  three." 

"There  is  no  man  so  poor  but  what  he 
kan  afford  to  keep  I  dog, — and  i  hav  seen 
them  so  poor  that  they  could  afford  to 
keep  3." 

Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  on  a 
motion  of  the  representative  from 
Lanesborough,  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  enacted  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  dog  tax  should  be  used  for  the 
support  of  public  libraries.  The 
Berkshire  town  reaped  so  large  a 
harvest  from  this  measure  that  it  is 


the  humorist,  is  the  seventh  in  direct 
descent  from  the  great  Plymouth 
governor. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  to 
the  surrounding  towns  which  were 
more  conveniently  located  for  railroad 
purposes,  Lanesborough  lost  its  pres- 
tige. It  is  now  little  more  than  a 
farming  community,  with  its  two 
or  three  little  brick  churches,  its 
tiny  post  office  and  town  hall, 
and  its  simple  homes  clustered 
about  the  long  main  road  which 
leads  to  Pittsfield.  Its  trading 
life  is  centred  in  the  single  country 
store,    which    further    serves    in    the 
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now  said  to  possess  a  public  library 
larger  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
Boston  itself. 

Among  the  influential  men  sent  out 
from  Lanesborough  were  sturdy  old 
Governor  Briggs  and  Henry  Shaw, 
the  father  of  the  humorist,  whose  high 
character  and  mental  powers  won  him 
the  election  to  Congress  a  few  months 
before  he  had   reached   the   required 

his  influence 
and  Daniel  Webster 
counted  him  among  his  warmest 
friends.  Descendants  of  William 
Bradford  also  made  their  home  in 
Lanesborough,  and  on  the  old  Brad- 
ford farm  near  Lake  Onota,  still  an 
object  of  interest,  Josh  Billings  found 
his  bride.     Mrs.  Shaw,  the  widow  of 


age.      At    Washington 
was  greatly  felt 


evening  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  weighty  village  matters. 
A  few  summer  visitors  are  attracted 
to  the  place  by  its  picturesque  scenery 
and  rustic  quiet,  or  come  to  look  cu- 
riously at  the  huge  white  boulders  left 
by  the  glaciers  ages  ago,  one  of  which 
is  a  remarkable  freak  of  nature.  An 
immense  rock  of  many  tons'  weight 
is  balanced  on  the  point  of  another 
rock  so  nicely  that  once  the  touch  of  a 
hand  might  sway  it.  This  delicate  bal- 
ance was  destroyed  some  years  ago 
by  a  party  of  experimenters,  who 
made  wanton  use  of  dynamite;  but 
the  rock  is  still  one  of  the  famous 
sights  of  the  region. 

No  one  can  spend  a  day  in  Lanes- 
borough without  learning  something 
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of  the  quaint  humorist  whose  memory 
pervades    the    place.      The    principal 
summer  boarding  house  was  once  his 
home.      It  stands   on  the   main  road 
just  above  the  centre  of  the  village, 
well    shaded    by    fine    old    elms,   for 
which      Berkshire      County      is      fa- 
mous.    Its  stately  porch  of  imported 
marble  and  the  graceful  spiral  stair- 
case which  adorns  its  broad  hall  give 
it  a  charm  not  found  in  the 
ordinary      country      home- 
stead.    The  pleasure  which 
Mr.    Shaw   had   anticipated 
in   it   was   short-lived.      An 
iron   foundry  was   built  al- 
most    directly     across     the 
road,    making   such    a   blot 
on    the    landscape    that    he 


Its  location  renders  the  house  doubly 
conspicuous.  It  stands  close  to  Con- 
stitution Hill  which  lies  within  the 
limits  of  the  farm,  and  thus  the  best 
of  the  historic  as  well  as  of  the  lit- 
erary associations  of  the  old  town 
cluster  about  this  spot.  The  hill  is 
visible  in  the  landscape  for  miles 
around,  and  one  soon  learns  to  recog- 
nize it  by  the  single  giant  tree  that 

BALANCE  ROCK. 
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abandoned  his  home.  The  foundry, 
which  was  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  ore  bed  and  five  miles  in  another 
direction  from  the  railroad,  was  soon 
closed,  as  might  have  been  expected. 
It  stayed  just  long  enough  to  drive 
the  best  families  from  the  town. 

Across  the  fields,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  village,  stands 
the  old  farmhouse  where  the  humor- 
ist was  born.  The  farm  lands,  in 
front  of  the  house,  slope  down  towards 
the  main  road,  giving  to  every  trav- 
eller through  the  village  an  unob- 
structed view  of  the  little  homestead. 


crowns  its  summit,  and  to  watch  for 
the  first  glimpse  of  it  in  the  distance 
as  he  leaves  the  busy  main  street  of 
Pittsfield  behind,  and  turns  into  the 
Lanesborough  road.  Greatest  pains 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  this  tree 
intact  as  a  landmark,  while  all  smaller 
trees  and  shrubs  in  its  vicinity  are 
kept  carefully  cleared  away. 

The  neighborhood  of  the  farm- 
house abounds  in  interesting  and  pic- 
turesque nooks.  One  curious  retreat 
is  Constitution  Cave,  in  which,  we 
must  believe,  young  Henry  Shaw 
once  found  much  boyish  delight.    The 
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low  entrance  to  the  cave  is  concealed 
just  within  the  edge  of  the  woods  on 
Constitution  Hill.  Another  cave  still 
more  remarkable  than  this  lies  just 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  farm,  in 
which  a  tiny  spring  has  its  source. 
The  streamlet,  after  flowing  a  short 
distance,  disappears  under  ground, 
then  breaks  out  once  more,  only  to 
disappear  and  reappear  again  a  little 
way  farther  on. 

Standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Shaw  homestead  one  may  look  across 
to  the  small  house  so  long  the  home 
of  Governor  Briggs,  which  is  still  in 
excellent  condition,  and  to  the  little 
court  house  where  he  first  began  to 
practise  law.  The  house  and  lands 
of  the  Shaw  farm  long  since  passed 
out  of  the  possession  of  the  family. 
The  place  is  now  the  residence  of  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  still  supplies  a  living  for  the 
small  family  who  make  it  their  home. 
It  was  no  doubt  here  at  his  early  farm 
duties  that  the  future  Josh  Billings 
first  learned,  as  his  successors  have 
had  to  do,  that 

"He  who  by  farmin'  wood  git  rich 
Must  dig  and  ho,  and  plant  and  sich; 
Work  hard  awl  day.  sleep  hard  awl  nite. 
Save  evry  cent,  and  not  git  tite." 


Although  the  humorist  led  for 
many  years  a  roving  life,  acting  in 
turn  as  farmer,  coal  operator,  steam- 
boat captain  and  real  estate  agent,  and 
never  writing  a  line  till  after  he  was 
forty-five  years  old,  the  farm  life  amid 
which  his  boyhood  was  passed  deeply 
colored  all  his  writings.  It  is  true  that 
he  soon  outgrew  the  little  farm  in 
Lanesborough,  and  even  the  town  it- 
self when  it  began  to  stagnate,  yet  he 
never  lost  his  fondness  for  it  nor 
ceased  to  regard  it  as  his  home.  The 
first  object  of  interest  pointed  out  to 
the  visitor  as  he  approaches  the  town 
from  Pittsfield  is  the  little  cemetery 
by  the  roadside,  whose  most  conspic- 
uous monument  is  the  simple,  rough- 
hewn  granite  stone  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  humorist.  It  was  his  wish 
to  be  remembered  even  in  death  by  his 
chosen  pseudonym;  and  the  name 
Josh  Billings  is  cut  in  large  letters  on 
the  rough  face  of  the  stone;  his  full 
name  on  the  smooth  upper  surface, 
with  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death, 
can  only  be  seen  by  one  standing  close 
beside  it.  Josh  Billings  died  in  Mon- 
terey, California,  in  October,  1885, 
three  thousand  miles  away;  but  the 
little  town  which  he  loved  became  his 
last  resting  place. 


A    SARCOPHAGUS. 

By   Abbie   Farwell   Brown. 

THESE  were  a  prince  and  princess,  fair  and  young, 
Their  glorious  lives  of  royal  lineage  sprung; 
And  still  their  marble  figures,  side  by  side, 
Wear  the  brave  crowns  whose  pomp  the  minstrels  sung. 

Theirs  was  the  honor,  great  their  praise  and  pride ; 
Yet  what  avail?     For  in  their  bloom  they  died. 

O  pale,  cold  faces,  passionless  and  still! 
O  pulseless  hands,  to  clasp  of  love  denied! 

So  close  they  lie,  yet  neither  knows  a  thrill, 
The  marble  touch  to  touch  is  icy  chill, 

Their  dull  eyes  signal  no  responsive  flame, 
No  quicker  breaths  their  stony  bosoms  fill. 

And  gazing  on  these  sculptured  forms  of  fame 
The  chill  of  death  steals  over  all  my  frame, 

The  hot  blood  freezes  at  my  glowing  heart, — 
Lean  closer,  4Love,  and  whisper  me  my  name. 

Are  you  and  I  of  their  pale  tomb  a  part  ? 
Is  this  warm  flesh  I  clasp,  or  chiseled  art? 

Move  thy  red  lips,  or  are  they   dumb  and  white? 
So,  at  my  touch  I  feel  thy  pulses  start. 

Aye,  though  no  stately  crowns  our  brows  bedight, 
And  though  we  boast  no  rank  nor  gold  nor  might, 

Yet  are  we  living  lords  of  more  than  they, 
By  power  of  youth  and  hope,  by  love's  own  right. 

Before  we  leave  them  on  their  bed  of  clay, 

Hear,  kiss  her  once, — thou  knowest  well  the  way, 

As  I  these  cold  lips  press;  the  stone  may  feci, 
Perchance,  an  afterglow  of  their  brief  day. 


THE    PASTORATE    OE    ALLAN    EVANS. 

By  Philip  E.  Stanley. 
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S  the  vigorous  tones 
from  the  bell  of  the 
Methodist  church  at 
the  other  end  of 
the  village  began  to 
quiver  through  the 
calm  of  the  Sabbath 
a  bent  and  haggard  figure 
painfully  up  the  decayed 
wooden  steps  of  the  old  Congrega- 
tional meeting-house,  fumbled  weak- 
ly at  the  lock  with  a  large  key  tied  to 
a  wooden  block,  and  at  last  opened 
the  door  and  entered. 

For  more  than  forty  years,  at  this 
same  day  and  hour  every  week,  Allan 
Evans  had  opened  the  church  and 
summoned  the  congregation  to  wor- 
ship. This  little  Ohio  mining  town, 
to  which  in  his  hopeful  youth  he  had 
come  from  the  old  country,  contained 
many  Welsh  miners  from  the  same 
Glamorganshire  parish  as  himself, 
and  they  had  for  a  generation  kept 
unchanged  the  language  and  customs 
of  their  old  home,  as  sacredly  as  they 
preserved  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
Every  week  the  old  minister  preached 
his  long  sermon  in  the  familiar  Welsh 
dialect,  which  his  hearers  fully  be- 
lieved to  be  the  speech  of  God  and 
the  angels, — the  language  in  which, 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  no 
unclean  book  or  paper  was  ever 
printed.  Then  the  whole  congrega- 
tion remained  for  Bible  study.  Even 
the  little  children  were  compelled  to 
pore  wearily  over  the  day's  lessons  in 
an  unfamiliar  tongue,  forbidden  to 
answer  any  questions  in  English, 
though  daily  association  with  the 
other  children  of  the  village  had  long 
ago  made  that  the  language  most 
natural  to  all  except  the  elderly  peo- 
ple. 

As  time  passed,  the  old  men  and 
women  who  had  been  the  active  sup- 
porters  of  the   church   died,   and   no 


young  people  came  to  take  their 
places.  The  use  of  the  ancient 
tongue,  the  adherence  to  the  stiff  and 
unyielding  forms  of  the  old-country 
church,  the  absence  of  other  youth, — 
these  things  naturally  repelled  the 
younger  generation,  who  went  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  other  church  of 
the  village.  Like  a  river  whose  head 
waters  have  been  diverted  to  another 
channel,  the  old  church  had  been 
dwindling  away.  For  some  years  the 
pastor  had  been  dead,  and  only  three 
worshipers  of  the  original  flock  re- 
mained to  keep  the  ancient  covenant 
and  lift  their  voices  in  the  songs  of 
Zion. 

But  every  Sunday  Allan  Evans  had 
preached,  and  an  aged  woman  had 
started  the  tunes  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  whose  full-voiced  har- 
monies, with  mingled  childish  pip- 
ings, the  clear,  soaring  notes  of 
women,  and  man's  heavy,  sonorous 
tones,  had  so  filled  their  hearts  with 
joy  and  peace  in  the  olden  times  when 
the  church  was  prosperous. 

The  handful  of  worshipers  had 
come  to  look  upon  their  meeting- 
house as  in  an  almost  material  sense 
God's  dwelling  place,  and,  as  one  after 
another  of  the  old  company  had  been 
borne  from  its  doors  to  their  long  re- 
pose in  the  graveyard  beneath  the 
shadow  of  its  wooden  spire,  those  left 
behind  clung  to  it  with  a  devotion 
which  only  increased  with  their  thin- 
ning ranks. 

For  some  months  the  three  old  peo- 
ple supported  the  weekly  worship, 
until  the  woman  died  and  the  other 
man  was  compelled  to  remove  to  an- 
other part  of  the  state  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  a  son  upon  whom  he  was 
dependent.  Allan  Evans  was  thus 
left  alone;  and  the  following  Sab- 
bath, impelled  no  less  by  habit  than 
by    his    love    for   the    religion    of   his 
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fathers,  at  the  usual  time  directed  his 
feeble  footsteps  toward  the  church. 

Before  the  Methodist  bell  had 
ceased  ringing,  old  Allan  was  bring- 
ing out  a  responsive .  peal  from  the 
steeple  above  him.  The  vivid  mem- 
ories which  long  familiar  sounds  have 
power  to  arouse  thronged  in  upon  the 
ringer's  mind.  He  could  see  again 
the  groups  of  neighbors  pausing  at 
the  door ;  he  heard  again  their  kindly 
greetings  and  the  harmless  gossip  of 
the  week.  Then,  as  he  finished  the 
summons  to  which  he  knew  no  one 
would  respond,  the  desolation  of  his 
surroundings  forced  itself  again  upon 
his  consciousness.  But  he  felt  the 
burden  of  responsibility  resting  upon 
his  shoulders.  The  Lord  must  not 
wait  in  vain  to  hear  prayer  and  praise 
coming  from  this  his  own  house,  in 
the  old  Welsh  tongue. 

"In  all  this  broad  land  there  is  per- 
haps no  other  place  where  God  may 
hear  his  name  pronounced  in  the 
sounds  that  please  him  best,"  said  old 
Allan,  "and  while  I  live  it  shall  never 
fail  him  here." 

With  a  firm  step  the  old  man  as- 
cended the  pulpit  and,  opening  the 
Book,  in  a  loud  voice  began  the  fa- 
miliar psalm:  "Lord,  thou  hast  been 
our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations." 
But  his  voice  broke  as  he  felt  the 
melancholy  sweetness  of  the  He- 
brew poem,  and  the  empty  pews, 
seen  through  his  tear-dimmed  eyes, 
seemed  to  stretch  far  away  into  the 
distance,  until  the  vista  reached 
the  little  Glamorganshire  hamlet  in 
which  the  old  man  had  been  a  boy. 

Rousing  himself  with  an  effort 
from  his  reverie,  Allan  Evans  then 
selected  a  hymn,  and,  though  his 
voice  sounded  (to  him  strange  and 
distant,  persisted  till  the  four  stanzas 
were  finished.  The  long  prayer  was 
next  in  the  well-remembered  order  of 


exercises, — the  prayer  that  in  the  old 
pastor's  time  used  to  come  to  the 
hearts  of  the  hearers  with  power  to 
sweep  away  the  cares  of  the  week,  as 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  mountain  car- 
ries away  the  clinging  fog  of  a  low- 
land swamp. 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple, 
let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before 
him,"  murmured  the  old  man, — but 
further  words  he  could  not  find.  The 
people  with  whom,  all  his  life,  he  had 
joined  in  this  worship,  were  sleeping 
in  perfect  repose  where  he  could  see 
the  white  stones  above  the  grass  as  he 
glanced  through  the  window. 

There  was  still  the  sermon ;  and, 
announcing  the  text,  the  lonely  man, 
filling  at  once  the  office  of  priest  and 
people,  spoke  for  some  minutes  in  the 
way  that  years  of  exhortation  had 
made  natural.  Crushing  out  from  his 
mind  the  swelling  sense  of  unreality, 
he  addressed  himself,  urging  the 
hearer  to  be  faithful  while  life  should 
last  to  the  faith  of  the  fathers.  "You 
are  an  old  man  now,  Allan  Evans," 
said  he,  "and  the  friends  you  have 
loved  are  all  sleeping  yonder.  The 
young  folk  have  scattered,  and  no  one 
is  left  to  honor  the  house  of  God  and 
open  the  Book  but  you.  For  the  sake 
of  them  that's  gone  and  the  service 
of  the  Master  that  has  loved  you,  can 
you  not  watch  one  hour?" 

When  the  sermon  was  finished,  the 
old  man  gave  a  last  look  around  the 
room  and,  locking  the  door,  went 
home  and  placed  the  key  in  the  case 
of  his  clock,  where  for  many  years  it 
had  hung  from  Sunday  to  Sunday. 

It  was  not  used  again,  for  the  ner- 
vous strain  of  the  church  service  was 
more  than  old  Allan's  failing  powers 
could  endure,  and  the  next  Sabbath 
there  was  a  new  grave  among  the  rest 
and  the  old  wooden  belfry  above 
them  was  silent. 


RECENT   NEGRO    MELODIES. 

By  William  E.  Barton,  D.  D. 


IN  two  previous  articles  I  have 
given  fifty-four  old  plantacion 
hymns,  including  both  those  of 
unquestioned  antiquity  and  those 
which  show  the  influence  of  the  war 
and  the  effects  of  newly  found  free- 
dom. In  the  present  paper  I  propose 
to  consider  some  which  show  more 
recent  influences. 

I  cannot  pretend,  however,  that  the 
classification  which  I  have  made  is 
strictly  chronological.  Material  is 
lacking  for  a  hard  and  fast  division  of 
these  songs  into  historical  groups.  A 
song  which  I  have  recently  learned, 
and  which  the  man  who  sang  it  for 
me  assured  me  was  composed  by  a 
man  well  known  to  him,  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  older  melodies. 
I  have  selected,  in  part,  the  songs 
that  had  common  or  contrasting  feat- 
ures in  melody  or  doctrine,  and  I  shall 
include  in  this  article  some  songs  that 
were  simply  left  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding ones.  And  the  so-called 
"railroad  songs"  which  make  up  a 
part  of  this  article,  though  in  their 
present  form  modern,  represent  a 
very  old  type  of  hymn  structure,  and 
had  their  beginnings  far  back  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  No  one  man  made 
them,  nor  are  they  ever  written  or 
ever  complete.  But  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  follow  the  general  principle 
of  grouping  these  songs  according  to 
their  probable  age. 

Beside  the  "railroad  songs"  proper, 
there  are  some  that  are  about  the  rail- 
road. One  of  these  will  illustrate  how 
modern  influences  in  the  South  have 
affected  the  content  of  negro  hymns. 

To  the  negro  on  the  levee  the 
steamboat  is  the  greatest  thing  afloat. 
But  to  the  negro  of  the  interior  the 
place  of  the  steamer  in  religious  ty- 
pology is  assigned  to  the  locomotive. 
There  are  several  songs  about  the 
Gospel  Train,  some  of  which  are  fa- 
miliar. The  railroad  seems  so  super- 
natural  that    it   is    hard   to    convince 


some  faithful  old  souls  that  heaven  is 
not  at  one  or  the  other  terminus. 
There  is  a  good  old  song  with  this 
suggestion.  It  is  in  triple  time,  and 
pronounces  "evening"  in  three  sharp 
syllables. 

GIT    ON    THE   EVENING  TRAIN. 


t-H — |,--j  «p!==| — =i 
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^mu 


Gwine  to  git  on    de  e  -  ven  -ing  train,  train, 


m 


Git   on     de       e-  ven-  ing  train,    O     train. 


Git  on      de     e-  ven -ing  train,  train,my  Lord, 
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Git    on 


de 


rJP^Jp 
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ven  -  ing      train. 


O,      how  do  youknow,know,  O      how  do  you 
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know,   O,  know,       O,        how    do    you  know, 
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know, my  Lord,  O, 


how  do  you  know? 


IHeS 
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My    Lord    told  -  a       me       so,  so, 

Ga  -  brieV s  t  rum-pet    shall  blow,      blow, 


My  Lord      told  -  a      me      so,        O      so, 
Ga- brieV  strum-pet  shall  blow,     O    blow 
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y  Lord, 


My  Lord   told  -  a      me      so,       S 

Ga-brieP  s  trumpet  shall  blow,  Blow, my  Lord, 


i^5 


My       Lord  told  -  a        me        so. 

Ga    -    briefs        trum-pc!     shall    blow. 
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2 — Old  Death  stayin'   in  de  grave,  grave, 
etc. 

3 — Swing  low,  chariot,  swing  low,  low,  etc. 

4 — Prayer,  prayer  is  de  way,  way,  etc. 

5 — Let  God's  people  git  'board, 'board,  etc. 

6 — Gwine    to    heaven    on    de     mor-en-ing 
train,  train,  etc. 

7 — My  Lord  send  a  me  here,  here, 
My  Lord  send  a  me  here,  to  pray. 

8 — Do  thyself  a  no  harm,  harm. 

Railroad  songs  are  so  named  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  sung  by  large 
bodies  of  men  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  other  public  works. 
Not  many  of  them  originated  on  the 
railroad,  but  their  use  in  the  army 
building  fortifications,  and  in  these 
more  modern  kinds  of  labor,  has 
probably  served  to  elongate  them. 
The  wise  contractor  employing  col- 
ored men  at  work  of  this  character 
lets  them  sing.  The  songs  require  lit- 
tle expenditure  of  breath,  and  are 
long  drawn,  monotonous  chants. 
They  usually  have  a  Scripture  theme, 
and  often  tell  at  length  a  long  Scrip- 
ture story  with  the  negro's  own 
improvements  and  interpretations 
thrown  in.  The  refrain  comes  at  con- 
siderable and  irregular  intervals,  just 
often  enough  to  quicken  the  lagging- 
interest  of  any  who  may  have  dropped 
out.  Only  the  leader  attempts  to  sing 
the  words,  though  perhaps  a  few 
nearest  him  catch  a  strain  here  and 
there ;  but  the  tune,  which  often  runs 
along  for  a  dozen  verses  between  la 
and  do,  is  hummed  by  others  far  and 
near,  and  gives  the  time  to  which  the 
spades  sink  into  the  clay  or  the  picks 
descend. 

To  hear  these  songs,  not  all  of 
which  are  religious,  at  their  best,  one 
needs  to  hear  them  in  a  rock  tunnel. 
The  men  are  hurried  in  after  an  ex- 
plosion to  drill  with  speed  for  another 
double  row  of  blasts.  They  work  two 
and  two,  one  holding  and  turning  the 
drill,  the  other  striking  it  with  a 
sledge.  The  sledges  descend  in  uni- 
son as  the  long  low  chant  gives  the 
time.      I    wonder    if    the    reader    can 


imagine  the  effect  of  it  all,  the  powder 
smoke  filling  the  place,  the  darkness 
made  barely  visible  by  the  little  lights 
on  the  hats  of  the  men,  the  echoing 
sounds  of  men  and  mules  toward  the 
outlet  loading  and  carting  away  the 
rock  thrown  out  by  the  last  blast,  and 
the  men  at  the  heading  droning  their 
low  chant  to  the  chink!  chink!  of  the 
steel.  A  single  musical  phrase  or  a 
succession  of  a  half  dozen  notes 
caught  on  a  visit  to  such  a  place 
sticks  in  one's  mind  forever.  Even  as 
I  write  I  seem  to  be  in  a  tunnel  of  this 
description  and  to  hear  the  sharp  me- 
tallic stroke  and  the  syncopated  chant. 


Chink! 


Chink! 
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O-O!     Lu    -  lah! 


Lu    -  lah! 


One  occasionally  hears  these  long 
songs  in  an  evening  meeting.  They 
are  interminable,  and  the  only  way  to 
end  them  is  to  stop.  One  of  them,  a 
part  of  which  has  been  published,  and 
the  whole  of  which  no  one  man 
knows,  is  "Walk  Jerusalem  just  like 
John."  Different  versions  of  it  have 
been  printed,  but  none  like  the  one  I 
have. 

This  song  throws  in  almost  at  ran- 
dom couplets  like: 

Walk  around  from  do'  to  do', 
What  to  do  I  did  not  know; 

Walk  Jerusalem  on  Zion's  hill, 
Walk  about  on  heaven  and  earth; 

Satan  thought  he  had  me  fast, 
Thank  the  Lord  I'm  free  at  last. 

I  bless  the  Lord  I'm  going  to  die, 
I'm  going  to  judgment  by  and  by. 

Oh,  John  he  heard  the  trumpet  blow, 
Hills  and  mountains  fall  below. 

It  has  no  proper  end.  It  goes  on 
at  the  will  of  the  leader,  and,  unlike 
the  ordinary  hymn,  which  may  be 
ended  either  with  a  stanza  or  the  re- 
frain and  usually  is  meant  to  end  with 
the  latter,  this  is  meant  never  to  end 
so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  song  is 
concerned.     It  may  end  with  ''When 
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I  come  to  die,"  or  "Jes'  like  John"  ; 
but  in  either  case  it  gives  the  air  of 
incompleteness,  like  the  old  Scotch 
and  Irish  songs  which  ended  so  often 
on  re  and  were  ready  to  begin  again. 
Some  of  these  songs  have  a  proper 
end,  and  may  stop  with  the  refrain 
any  time ;  but  the  refrain  is  of  varia- 
ble occurrence,  and  may  come  every 
two  lines,  or  run  on  for  an  epitomized 
biography  of  some  Bible  character. 

WALK  JERUSALEM   JES'   LIKE  JOHN. 
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Walk    Je 
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ru  -  sa-lem,  jes'    like  John. 
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When    I   come    to    die,      I   want      to 
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read  -  y, 


When    I    come    to     die. 
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1.  Walk    Je 


ru  -  sa -lem,'jes       like    John, 
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Walk  Jer  -  ru  -  sa-lem    up     and    down, 
(Omit  or  repeat  at  will.) 
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Walk  Je  -  ru  -  sa-lem, walk    Je  -  ru     sa  -  lem. 
£ . fr> ft *-=fT- 
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Walk    Je    -  ru  -    sa-lem  'jes       like    John, 


ife^i^ii^^fe^i^i 


Walk    Je    -    ru  -  sa  -  lem  round  and    round. 

While  the  narrative  portions  of  this 
song  and  others  like  it  are  used  as  a 
solo,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  breath, 
there  is  a  humming  accompaniment, 
with  many  an  "Amen"  and  "Yes," 
and  frequently  a  chuckle  or  "holy 
laugh,"  especially  at  any  suggestion 
of  giving  the  devil  what  is  conceived 
to  be  his  due,  or  of  any  sharp  turn  of 
Providence  for  the  worsting  of  sin- 
ners. One  of  these  songs,  which  I 
have  heard  both  on  the  railroad  and 


in  an  evening  meeting,  is  "The  New 
Burying  Ground." 

NEW   BURYING  GROUND. 
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0,  my       Lord,  Good     and     kind, 

To  -  morrow's  the  day,  First    go  -  in'    by, 
O  -  pen  the 


'rave,   Let     him      down, 
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Take  the  lit  -  tie 
Take  the  lit  -  tie 
There  he's    go  -    in 


babe,  Leave  its 
babe,  To  the 
t'lay     Till        the 
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moth 

new        bur 
Judg 
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be 


ry    - 
ment 


hind. 

ground. 

day. 
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Judgment  day!  God's  a  call-in'!  Stars  a  -  fall-in'! 


Char  -  iot's     com  -     in'     down 


if^Egg^l 


To 


the 


new    bur  -  yin'  ground!     O, 


Je  -  sus, 
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come    this 
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a  -  way !  Let    not   your  char-iot 
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wheels 


de- 


lay! 


Want  you     to     live 
hum-ble-l-humble-l-Humble   your-selves!  The 


J 


S 


bells  done  rung, Bells  done  ring,  Angels  done  sing. 


£ 


at 


=£S^ 


O    don't  it    look  like    a    jndg-ment  day? 


=fi 


Gwine  to     glo  -ry      an* 


1= 

on  -  or  !  Praise 


Jesus!  Gwine  to  glory  an'-a-honor!  Praise  the  Lamb! 
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2 — All  along  down  by  de  watery  shore, 
De  waters  run  steady,  level  as  a  die; 
Hearse  come  down  next  day  gone  by; 
Take     de     li  11     babe     to     new     burying 

ground. 
Yes,  I  went  down  to  the  valley  to  pray, 
Met  ole  Satan  on  de  way. 
Look  out,  Satan,  out  my  way! 
Took  my  sword  an'  cut  him  down; 
Satan  shot  one  ball  at  me; 
Missed  my  soul  and  got  my  sin. 

Refrain. 

3— O,   no,   brethering,   dat  ain't  all, — 
Golden  girdle  round  my  waist, 
Starry  crown  upon  my  head, 
Palm  of  victory  in  my  hand. 

Refrain. 

i — I    went    to    meeting    on    a    certain    day, 
Went  fo'  to  hear  what  de  preacher  say. 
Bout  de  time  dat  I  got  in. 
Spoke  one  word  condemned  my  sin. 
Went  back  home  an'   counted  de  cost. 
Heard  what  a  treasure  I  had  lost. 

Refrain. 

5- -Yes,  mysteree!     Come  and  see! 

Heard  a  great  voice  shoutin'  in  de  new 

buryin'  ground. 
E  for  book  and  be  forgiven, 
Wrote  by  wise  men  sent  from  heaven. 
If  you  want  to  go  to  heaven  when  you 

dies, 
Stop  you  long  tongue  from  telling  lies. 
Stars  a-fallin'!    God's   a-callin'! 
Don't  dat  look  like  judgment  day? 

Refrain. 

6 — I  went  down  by  the  tottery  sho', 
Found  a  ship  all  ready  to  go. 
Cap'n  he  come,  troubled  in  mind, 
"Wake  up!  wake  up,  you  sleep,  sleepy 

man!" 
O,  cap'n,  if  it's  me. 
Pray  you  cast  me  overboard! 
Cast  Brer  Jonah  overboard; 
Whale  did  swaller  Brer  Jonah  whole. 
Three  long  nights,  three  long  days, 
Jonah  lied  in  de  body  of  de  whale. 
Las'  words  I  hear  Brer  Jonah  say. 
He  had  no  place  to  lie  his  head. 
Cod  commanded  fish  to  land, 
Cast    Brer  Jonah  on  dry  sand. 
Gourd    vine   growed   all    over   his   head, 
[nchworm  come  Ion--  and  cut  it  down' 

Refrain. 

7     llii    'em    wid   de   hammer  cryin'',   "Sin- 
ner,  repenl !" 
Wrought  sorrow  in  de  Jedgc-e-ment 

Green    trees   burn,   and    why   not   dry? 
Sinner   man    die.   and    why  "not   T? 
Sea  ob  glass  all  full  of  fire, 
I'm  -wine  to  jine  Cod's  heavenly  choir. 


H  for  Hannah,  happy  was  she, 
Lill  boy  Samuel  on  her  knee. 
B   for  book  an'    God  forgiven, 
Young  child  Jesus  came  from   heaven. 

Refrain. 

8 — Sing  ole  hymn  at  new  buryin'  ground, 
Dar  gwine  lay  his  body  down. 
He  gave  me  pree,  and  sot  me,  free 
An'  bought  my  soul  from  libertee. 
Death  come  along  at  break  of  day, 
Take  de  lill  baby  on  his  way. 
Give  me  a  horn  and  tell  me  to  blow, 
Come  along,  don't  you  want  to   go? 
Bell  done  ring,  angels  done  sing, 
God    A'mighty    bought    my    heart    and 

tongue. 
Went  down  hill,  fell  on  my  knees. 
Help  me,  Jesus,  if  you  please. 

Refrain. 

Another  of  these  is  "How  Long 
Watch-a-Man?"  The  melody  of  this 
is  worthy  of  special  attention.  It  is 
sweet,  full,  dignified  and  descriptive. 
The  variations  of  "Watch-a-man"  are 
very  telling,  and  the  repeated  and  re- 
tarded final  tonic  notes,  suggestive  of 
the  passing  of  time  as  seen  by  the 
"Watch-a-man"  are  fine.  It  deserves 
to  be  fitted  with  a  strong,  full  har- 
mony and  to  be  widely  known.  I  con- 
sider it  a  gem.  It  is  partly  in  3  4  and 
partly  in  4:4  time,  and  the  fitting  of 
these  into  a  smooth,  flowing  melody 
in  perfect  taste  is  noteworthy.  The 
words  are  not  so  good. 

HOW   LONG,   WATCHMAN  ? 


S^i^^i^ 


O  how    long,watch-a  -  man?  How  long, 


EEEEfeiEli! 


watch  -a  -  man, How    long,  watch  -a  -  man? 
Fine.    ~ 


$=t 


-A 


m  *  1 


How    long,  watch  -    a  -  man?  How  long? 


telgl  -:  t  lfe=3=5 


(  How  long  did    it  rain  ?  Can  any  one      tell?  ( 
x>  (    For  for  -  ty  days  and     nights      it        fell.   I 


$=$ 


How   long, watch  -  a    -  man?    How    long? 
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2 — Oh,  dey  called  ole  Noah  foolish  man, 
Built  his  ark  upon  dry  sand. 
Foolish  Jews  come  a-ridin'   by, 
Hawk  and  spit  on  Noah's  timber. 
My  sister  done  broke  de  ice  an'   gone 
Sitting  in  heaven  wid  'er  raiment  on. 

Refrain. 

3 — Watah  come  up  to  de  cellah  door, 

Marched  an'  slipped  on  de  upoer  floor, 
Den  I  went  up  to  de  winder  an'  peep 

out; 
I  see  ole  Noah  passin'  by, 
Try  an'  help  me  out  er  my  miseree. 
I  know  ole  Noah  felt  and  seen, 
I  b'lieve  God  A'mighty  locked  de  door. 
Come   along  my   muddah   to   de   watah 

side, 
Come  along  an'  be  baptized. 

Refrain. 

4 — My  dungeon  open,  my  chains  flew  wide, 
Glory  to  God,  I've  found  him  at  last. 
Brer   Jonah    lied    in    de    bowels    ub    de 

whale, 
Brer  Jonah  prayed  in  de  bowels  ub  de 

whale. 
De  ark  got  stuck  on  de  mountain-top, 
God  commanded  de  ram  to  stoo. 
De  rainbow  show,  de  sun  he  shine, 
Glory  to  God,  my  sins  are  forgiven. 

Refrain. 

5 — How  long  was  Noah  buildin'  of  de  ark? 
Mo'n  a  hundred  years  he  kept  to  work. 

6 — How  long  was  Jonah  in  the  bowels  of 
the  whale? 
For    three    whole    days    and    nights    he 
sailed. 

7 — How  long  will  the  righteous  in  heaven 
be? 
For  ever  and  ever  their  Lord  they  see. 


considering.  It  runs  on  in  narrative 
form  with  long  or  short  stanzas,  but 
calls  for  active  and  repeated  responses 
in  the  refrain,  "I  believe!"  The  re- 
frain changes,  also,  from  time  to  time, 
to  suit  the  tenor  of  the  stanzas,  but 
the  end  is  always  the  same,  "And 
Sabbath  has  no  end." 


SABBATH   HAS   NO  END. 
All. 


,    Solo.  w     [U 


mts^ 


I'm    a     go-  in'  in      Zi  -  on,      I       believe. 
.Solo. 

m 


I'm    a    go  -  in'    in       Zi-on,       I        be-lieve. 


::£==£==£ 


_j> 


9     w 


All. 


I'm    a 


±=t^S- 


fo  -  in'    in     Zi  -  on, 


be  -  lieve, 
Fine. 


And 


Sab  -  bath      has       no       enc 


w^m^^^m 


1.  When  John  first  came  out  of    E  -  gypt,   He 


h   : 


j 1— H— q==|=pj=:j*=£=jr=: 


camp'cl  upon  the  ground,  He  sang  one  of  Zi-on's 

D.C 


m 


ap- 


praises, And  the    Ho  -  ly  Ghost  came  down. 


A   good  many   people,    no   one    of 

whom   knew   it   all,   contributed   first 

•  and  last  to  give  the  foregoing  hymn 

the  degree  of  completeness  which   is 

here  shown. 

The  negro  is  reluctant  to  bring  a 
service  to  a  close.  When,  late  at 
night,  the  end  finally  comes,  there  is 
often  a  quotation  concerning  the 
heavenly  assembly: 

"Where    congregations    ne'er    break    up, 
And  Sabbaths  have  no  end." 

The  thought  enters  several  of  their 
own  songs,  among  them  one  of  the 
interminable  ones  such  as  we  are  now 


2 — He  done  blessed  him  and  cheered  him 
And  told  him  not  to   weep, 
For  the  power  was  in   Christ  Jesus 
To  raise  him  from  his  sleep. 

Refrain. 

Mighty  meeting  in  Zion, 

I  believe, 
Mighty  meeting  in  Zion, 

I  believe, 
Mighty  meeting  in  Zion, 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 


3 — When  Jesus  came  to  the  world, 
He   came  to   do   no   harm, 
But  they  placed  on  him  a  thorny  crown, 
And  the  blood  came  streaming  down. 
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Refrain. 

Wasn't  that  a  shame? 

I  believe, 
Wasn't  that  a  shame? 

I  believe, 
Wasn't  that  a  shame? 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 


-Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts 

On  Jewish  altars  slain 
Could  give  a  guilty  conscience  peace, 

Or  wash  away  the  stain. 
Behold  he  wore  the  mortgage, 

He  was  Almighty  God; 
At  once  they  might  have  'stroyed  him, 

But  he  saved  them  by  his  word. 


Refrain. 

I  know,  'twas  Jesus, 

I  believe, 
I  know,  'twas  Jesus, 

I  believe, 
I  know,  'twas  Jesus, 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 


-Want  you  to  look  at  you  dying  Saviour, 

Want  you  to  look  at  you  dying  Lord; 
Stand  near  the  cross  and  view  him, 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God. 
They    rebuked    him    and    they    scorned 
him, 

And  told  him  to  come  down, 
Before  the  cross  of  suffering, 

They  changed  him   for  his   crown. 
Jesus   came  in   many   mysterious   ways, 

His   wonders  to   perform, 
He  placed  his  footsteps  in  the  seas. 

And   rode   upon    the   storm. 


Refrain. 

I'm  going  to  heaven, 

I  believe, 
I'm  going  to  heaven, 

T  believe, 
I'm  going  to  heaven. 

T  'believe. 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 


They  took  my  blessed  Jesus. 

And  led  him  to  the  whiteoak  island. 
They   hewed   him   out   a  yoke, 

And  they  yoked  it  on  to  him. 
His  ankle  bones  they  clone  give  way. 

His   Knees   they   smote  the   ground. 
And    every   star   shall    disappear, 

King  Jesus  shall   be   mine. 


Refrain. 

I'm  going  to  Zion, 

I  believe, 
I'm  going  to  Zion, 

I  believe, 
I'm  going  to  Zion, 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 

7 — I  met  old  Judas  at  the  spring. 
The  history  how  he   talked,— 
'"For  thirty   pieces   of   silver, 

I  show  you  where  my  Jesus  walk." 

Refrain. 

Walked  the  road  to   heaven, 

I  believe, 
Walked  the  road  to  heaven, 

I  believe. 
Walked  the  road  to  heaven, 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 

8 — Mary  saw  her  father  coming, 
Done  run  and  met  him  too. 
She  told  him  'bout  her  brother, 
Who  was  dead  and  passed  away. 

Refrain. 

Then   come  forth  Lazarus, 

I  believe. 
Then   come  forth  Lazarus. 

I  believe. 
Then   come  forth  Lazarus. 

I  believe, 
And  Sabbath  has  no  end. 

9 — Well,  they  taken  my  blessed  Jesus, 

They    led    him    to    the    low    ground    of 

sorrow, 
They  hewed  him  out  a  Roman  cross. 
They  placed  it  on  his  shoulder. 
They  speared  him  long  in  his  side! 
They  speared  him  long  in  his  side! 

(Wasn't   that   a   shame!) 
There  came  out  water  and  blood! 
There  came  out  water  and  blood! 

(O    my    Lord!) 
The    blood    was    for    redemption. 
The  water  for  baptism. 

Refrain. 

So   we'll  rock  trouble  over 

I  believe. 
So   we'll  rock   trouble  over. 

I  believe. 
So   we'll   rock  trouble  over. 

I  believe. 
And   Sabbath  has  no  end. 

This  last  hymn  I  have  heard  in  dif- 
ferent places,  but  the  part  relating-  to 
the  crucifixion   T  have  not  heard  ex- 
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cept  at  religious  services.  The  last 
of  these  hymns  which  I  shall  give  is 
one  that  I  heard  but  once.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  used  as  a  song  to  work 
with,  but  suspect  that  the  "ham-mer- 
ring!"  which  is  the  constant  response, 
may  be  used  sometimes  to  time  the 
descent  of  the  pick  or  sledge.  As  I 
heard  it,  however,  it  was  sung  at  an 
evening  meeting,  a  single  voice  tell- 
ing the  story,  repeating  twice  each 
line,  while  the  congregation  sang  a 
heavy  bass  "Ham-mer-ring!" 


THE  CHRISTIANS'   HYMN    OF  THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 


pent,  sin-ner, 
pent,  sin-ner, 


Ham-mer  -  ring!  ( 

Ham-mer  -  ring!  j 

All. 


Solo. 

. 

4-1-1           -l         .n 

# 

W  3*  ?^ 
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in.                     rp 

■  1 

<g       m       0      •" 

9 

What  de  ham  -  mer 
I  nailed  him 

With      ten -penny 

Solo. 


say?      Ham-mer-ring! 
down,  Ham-mer-ring! 
nails,    Ham-mer-ring! 
All. 


i=i;- 


Ham  -  mer  -  ring! ) 
Ham  -  mer  -   ring!  > 
Ham  -  mer  -    ring! ) 
All. 

A J J— 


They  stretch'd  him    high,    Ham-mer-ring! 

He    bled      and  groaned. Ham-mer  -  ring! 

I      heard     them     say,     Ham-mer-ring! 
All. 
Solo.  !         I         | 


m 


z^zrzs!: 


(  You  hang  me  high,  Ham-mer  -  ring! 
<  So  sin  -  ner  see,  Ham-mer  -  ring! 
(  Don't  weep    for        me,         Ham-mer-ring! 


Solo. 


m$m 


You  hang    me 
How  free       1 

I        go         a 

Solo. 


All. 


J j_ 


wide, 
died, 
way, 


Ham-mer  -    ring!  ) 
Ham-mer  -    ring!  [ 
Ham-mer  -    ring!  ) 
All. 

-I- 


With  a    band     of      ang-els,     Ham-mer-ring! 


2 — Mary    wept    (Ham-mer-ring) 

And     Martha     mourned.        (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
If  thou'd  been  here,  (Ham-mer-ring) 
My  brother  hadn't  died.       (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
They  buried  him,    (Ham-mer-ring) 
And  on  the  third  day  (Ham-mer-ring) 
He   ascended   high,    (Ham-mer-ring) 
To    his    Father's    house.       (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
Jesus  came,   (Ham-mer-ring) 
His  friend  he  rise,  (Ham-mer-ring) 
And  found  a  home  (Ham-mer-ring) 
Above  the  skies.   (Ham-mer-ring) 
O,  Lazarus,  (Ham-mer-ring) 
I  know  Lazarus!     (Ham-mer-ring) 
Come  forth,  Lazarus!     (Ham-mer-ring) 
Want    you    to    loose    him    (Ham-mer- 
ring) 
And  let  him  go.  (Ham-mer-ring.) 

A  good  many  of  these  railroad 
songs,  I  am  satisfied,  originated  in 
those  grewsome  vigils  wherein  a 
dozen  or  more  people  "sit  up"  with 
the  dead.  The  night  is  largely  spent 
in  singing,  and  the  set  songs  run  out 
long  before  morning.  The  family 
sleep,  or  are  supposed  to  sleep,  often 
in  the  same  room,  and  if  not  there 
then  in  a  room  within  easy  hearing 
distance,  and  the  singing  is  thought 
to  comfort  them,  as  well  as  to  help  in 
keeping  the  watchers  awake  and  to 
apply  the  occasion  to  the  profit  of 
those  present.  The  song  about  "The 
New  Burying  Ground"  is  evidently  of 
this  kind.  Its  references  to  the  little 
babe  that  had  been  taken,  the  mother 
left  behind,  and  to  the  next  day  as 
that  of  the  burial,  plainly  show  its 
original  meaning;  but  it  is  sung  now 
on  other  and  very  different  occasions. 

These  songs  are  long,  low,  monoto- 
nous croons,  wherein  the  recitative  is 
half  sung,  half  spoken,  and  the  voices 
other  than  that  of  the  leader  merely 
hum  with  occasional  ejaculations  and 
an  intermittent  refrain.  The  songs 
are  modified  by  their  subsequent  uses, 
but  originating,  as  they  do,  without  a 
distinct  purpose  to  make  a  song,  they 
are  most  irregular  in  everything  but 
rhythm,  which  is  always  such  that 
they  can  be  swayed  to  and  patted  with 
the  foot.  They  afford  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  the  more 
elaborate  songs  originate. 
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There  are  some  of  the  more  recent 
plantation  hymns  which  have  added 
an  element  of  culture  without  dimin- 
ishing religious  fervor.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  "Were  You  There 
When  They  Crucified  My  Lord?" 
It  dwells  on  the  details  of  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  the  separate  stanzas  add  only 
a  single  line  each  to  the  song.  It  is  a 
tender  and  beautiful  hymn,  the  climax 
of  its  effect  depending  largely  on  the 
hold  and  slur  on  the  exclamation 
"Oh!"  with  which  the  third  line 
begins,  and  the  repetition  and  expres- 
sion of  the  word  ''tremble!  tremble! 
tremble!" 

WERE   YOU    THERE? 


i.  Where  you  there  when  they  cru  -  ci  -  tied  my 

2.  Were  you  there  when  they  nail'dhim  to  the 

3.  Were  you  there  when  they  pierced  him  in  the 

4.  Were  you  there  when  the  sun    re-fused  to 


PETER    ON   THE   SEA. 


you  there?)  Were 
you  there?)  Were 
you  there?)  Were 
you  there?)  Were 

ad  lib - 


you 

you 

you 

ou 


there  when  they  cru-ci-fied  my  Lord?  O 

there  when  they  nail'dhim  to  the  cross?  O 

there  when  they  pierced  him  in  the  side?  O 

there  when  the  sun  refused  to  shine?  O 


it    cans  -  es  me 

it    cans  -  es  me 

it    cans  -  es  me 

it    cans  -  es  me 


PP 


T 


^ 


to 
to 
to 
to 


l  miii  ble!  treni 
trem-ble!  trcm 
trem-ble!  trem 
trem-ble!  trem 


ble!  Were  you 
ble! Were  you 
ble!  Were  you 
ble!  Were  -you 


m  .  «  m  1 

tiiey  cm  -  ci  -  lied  my  I  .ordi 
1  hey  nail'd  him  to  the  i  ross 
they  pierced  him  in  the  side? 
the    sun     re  -  fused    to  shine? 


«— — ^1 -\ 1 « — 


1.  Pe  -  ter!  (Pe  -  ter,)  Pe  -   ter,  (Pe  -  ter,) 

2.  Ga-briel!  (Ga-briel,)  Ga-briel,  (Ga-briel,) 

3.  Who    did(who    did)      Jo  -  nah?(who    did?) 

4.  Whale  did(whale  did)     jo  -nahKwhale  did!) 

5.  Dan  -    iel(Dan  -  iel)     li  -  on:s  (Dan  -  iel!) 


i> 


& 


Pe  -  ter       on       the    sea, 

Ga-briel,blow  your  trump, tr 

Who    did     swal  -  low    Jo    - 

Whale    did    swal  -  low    Jo    - 

Dan  -  iel       in       the      li    - 


sea,      sea,   sea! 
ump. trump, trump ! 
nah,      Jo  -  nah? 
nah,      Jo -nah! 
on's,       li- on's! 


:p= 
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ter,   (Pe  -    ter,)   Pe 

Ga  -  briel,  (Ga  -  briel,)Ga 

Who       did  (who  did)      Jo 

Whale    did  (whale  did)     Jo 

Dan  -    iel  (Dan  -  iel)      li   ■ 


•    ter,    (Pe  -    ter,) 

-  briel,  (Ga  -briel,) 

-  nali?  (who    did?) 

-  nah!(whale  did!; 
on's   (Dan-   iel!; 


3e 
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Pe  -  ter       on       the    sea, 

Ga-briel, blow  your  trump, tr 

Who     did    swal  -  low      Jo  - 

Whale  did    swal  -  low     Jo  - 

Dan  -  iel      in        the      li    - 


-* 

sea,      sea,     sea! 

ump, trump, trump ! 

nah,       jo   -   nah? 

nah,      Jo  -  nah! 
on's,      li    -   on's! 


=|=j=|: 


U 


ter,    (Pe  -    ter.)    Pe 

briel,   (Ga  -  briel,)  Ga 

did  (who    did)      Jo 

did  (whale  did)     Jo  - 

■    iel  (Dan  -  iel)      li  • 


ter,     (Pet  -  er.) 
briel,  (Gabri-el,) 
nah?  (who     did?) 
nah!  (whale  did!) 
on's,  (Dan  -  iel!) 


4 


Pe  -  ter  on  the  sea,  sea,  sea,  sea! 
Ga-briel,blow  your, trump, trump, trump, ti ump! 

ho  did  swal  -  low  Jo  -  nah,  Jo  -  nah? 
hale  did  swal-  low  Jo  -  nah,  Jo  -  nah! 
Dan  -  iel        in        the    li  -    on's,      li  -on's! 


the 

sea, 

sea 

your 

trump 

-  et! 

loW 

Jo 

nah? 

low 

Jo 

-     nah 

the 

li    - 

on  s 

Pe  -  ter       on      the     sea,        sea,  sea! 

Ga-briel,   blow  your  trump  -  et,  blow! 

Who    did   swal  -  low     Jo    -     nah?  Who? 

Whale  did  swal  -  low     Jo    -      nah!  Whale! 

Dan  -  iel       in      the      li     -    on's  den! 
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The  foregoing  modern  song  keeps 
much  of  the  spirit  of  the  older  ones. 
It  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  pre- 
ceding song.  It  is  a  lively  staccato,  is 
full  of  responses,  is  not  in  the  least 
shy  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  notes, 
and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  except 
perhaps  in  its  theology.  No  higher 
criticism  has  yet  eliminated  from 
negro  theology  a  vestige  of  the  mi- 
raculous. Peter  on  the  sea,  Gabriel 
with  his  trumpet,  Jonah  and  the 
whale  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  are 
all  here  in  a  swift-moving  panorama, 
and  with  a  lively  good  humor  that  is 
nothing  less  than  mirth-provoking. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  places 
in  which  I  have  ever  attended  worship 
is  a  well  built  and  fairly  well  appointed 
meeting  house  erected  by  the  colored 
people,  well  out  in  the  country,  and 
adorned  with  crude  frescoes  that  show 
a  desire  to  beautify  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Lord.  I  have  been  there  in  sum- 
mer when  the  temperature  of  the  day 
did  not  exceed  that  of  the  meeting, 
and  I  have  been  there  in  winter  when 
the  minister  announced  that  he  was 
"cold,  brethren;  cold  two  ways,  cold 
in  de  body  and  cold  speritually" ;  and 
yet  I  have  never  been  wholly  disap- 
pointed in  seeing  something  worth 
while.  The  records  of  the  business 
meeting  of  Saturday  are  read  on  Sun- 
day morning  with  a  good  many  ex- 
clusions from  the  church  "for  immoral 
conduct,"  as  the  charge  has  invariably 
read  when  I  have  been  there;  and  not 
infrequently  there  are  people  to  be  re- 
ceived into  membership  with  ecstatic 
experiences  proved  by  a  repetition  of 
them  on  the  spot.  The  preaching  be- 
gins very  moderately,  but  as  one 
after  another  comes  to  the  front,  the 
tide  rises  until  the  preacher  in  charge, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  longest 
settled  pastor  in  Kentucky,  rises  and 
begins;  and  then  there  is  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  company  has  long  been 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  preacher's  chant,  and  now  and 
then  there  has  come  a  shout  of  assent 
to  the  oft  repeated  text.  Each  time 
the  preacher's  almost  incoherent  talk 


becomes  articulate  in  a  shout,  "I  have 
trod  de  wine-press,"  there  are  cries  of 
"Yes!"  "Praise  de  Lawd!"  and 
"Glory!"  from  the  Amen  corner,  where 
sit  the  "praying  brethren,"  and  the 
Hallelujah  corner,  where  sit  the  "ag- 
onizing sistering."  In  the  earlier 
demonstrations  the  men  rather  lead, 
but  from  the  time  when  Aunt  Melinda 
cries  out  "Nebbah  mind  de  wite  folks! 
My  soul's  happy!  Hallelujah!"  and 
leaps  into  the  air,  the  men  are  left  be- 
hind. Women  go  off  into  trances, 
roll  under  benches,  or  go  spinning 
down  the  aisle  with  eyes  closed  and 
with  arms  outstretched.  Each  shout 
of  the  preacher  is  the  signal  for  some 
one  else  to  start;  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  there  are  two  posts  in  the  aisle, 
and  the  women  go  spinning  down  like 
tops,  I  never  saw  one  strike  a  post.  I 
have  seen  the  pastor  on  a  day  when  the 
house  would  not  contain  the  multitude 
cause  the  seats  to  be  turned  and  take 
his  own  position  in  the  door  with  a 
third  of  the  audience  inside  and  the 
rest  without,  and  have  heard  him  pro- 
voke the  most  ecstatic  response  to  a 
reference  to  his  wife  such  as  this,  "O, 
I  love  dat  yaller  woman  out  dar  in  dat 
buggy,  but  I  love  my  Jesus  bettah!" 
I  have  seen  the  minister  in  grave 
clanger  of  being  dragged  out  of  the 
pulpit  by  some  of  the  shouters  who  in 
their  ecstasy  laid  hold  upon  him.  I 
have  seen  an  old  man  stand  in  the  aisle 
and  jump  eighty-nine  times  after  I  be- 
gan to  count,  and  without  moving  a 
muscle  of  his  thin,  parchment-like  face, 
and  without  disturbing  the  meeting. 

There  is  more  or  less  variation  in  the 
service  at  this  church,  but  there  is  one 
invariable  feature,  the  collection;  and 
the  more  white  people  there  are  pres- 
ent, the  more  important  is  this  feature. 
Two  deacons  sit  at  a  table  in  front  of 
the  pulpit;  a  song  is  sung,  and  the  con- 
tributors walk  up  the  aisle  and  deposit 
their  contributions  amid  exhortations 
and  plaudits  thrown  in  at  the  end  of 
the  line.  Each  coin  is  scrutinized,  and 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  pass  a  mu- 
tilated coin  at  par,  as  some  people  do 
in  dealing  with  the  Lord,  or  make  a 
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button  do  duty  for  legal  tender.  One 
day  some  one  started  a  new  fashioned 
hymn,  and  the  people  came  up  slowly. 
The  preacher  interrupted  the  hymn 
midway  saying,  "Breddern,  dah 
hain't  no  money  in  dat  tune.  Sing  one 
of  de  good  ole  tunes."  In  response  to 
this  suggestion  they  sang  "Jes'  gwine 
ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'."  It  has  a 
high  air,  covering  only  a  diminished 
fifth,  and  running  mostly  on  the  tonic 
note,  but  the  monotony  is  broken  and 
a  decided  character  is  given  to  the 
melody  in  the  refrain,  "De  heabenlye 
Ian',"  when  from  the  last  syllable  of 
"heabenlye"  to  "Ian'  "  the  voice  rises 
from  E  flat  tonic  to  D  fiat,  which  it 
holds  with  a  strong  accent  on  a  half 
note  filling  the  last  half  of  the  measure. 


JES'   GWINE  OBER  IN   DE   HEABENLYE 
LAN'. 


Lively , 


:d*d* 


-t—^-^r^r-t 


1    |    You  can  hinder  me  here, but  you  can't  do  it  there, 
'  For  He  sits  in  de  heavens, and  He  answers  prayer, 


±=> 
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Jes'     gwine     o  -  ber    in    de  heabenlye  Ian' ! 


Refrain. 


d-: 


* — &~ 


De    heabenlye   Ian',   Heab-en  -  lye     Ian', 

Jes'     gwine      o  -  ber     in    de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

2 — Sinnah  jine  de  church  an'  he  run  pretty 
well, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
An'  afore  six  weeks  he's  on  his  road  to  hell, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

3 — Hebben  is  a  high  an'  a  lofty  place, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
But  yer  can't  git  dah  ef  you  hain't  got  de 
grace, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  hcabenlve  Ian'! 
De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

4 — Satan  he's  like  a  snake  in  de  grass, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 


An'  ef  you  don'  mind  he'll  git  you  at  las', 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

De  heabenlye  Ian'! 

De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

5 — Way  ober  yander  in  de  harves'  fiel', 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  angels  are  rollin'  at  de  chariot  wheel, 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
De  heabenlye  Ian'! 
Jes'  gwine  ober  in  de  heabenlye  Ian'! 

What  conception  the  worshipers 
have  of  an  angel  is  patent,  for  two  of 
them  are  wrought  into  the  frescoes  of 
the  room.  The  feet  of  one  turn  ab- 
ruptly tO'  the  right,  and  the  feet  of  the 
other  to  the  left.  One  of  them  is  cross 
eyed;  both  are  white.  There  was 
every  indication  that  this  song  brought 
a  good  collection. 

A  good  many  of  the  negro  songs  are 
written  in  the  pentatonic  scale.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  majority  of  Scotch 
songs  and  the  songs  of  Oriental  na- 
tions. When  Luther  W.  Mason  went 
to  Japan  to  teach  our  system  of  music 
in  the  government  schools,  he  sought 
out  melodies  common  among  us  that 
are  written  in  the  scale  of  five  notes. 
The  first  which  he  taught  and  which 
they  received  with  great  pleasure  was 
one  that  we  received  from  the  Orient, 
I  think  from  India,  "There  is  a  happy 
land."  Few  of  the  thousands  of  thou- 
sands who  have  sung  this  air  all  round 
the  world  have  thought  how  a  part  of 
its  hold  upon  so  many  million  of  hearts 
is  its  omission  of  the  two  notes  4  and 
7  from  the  diatonic  scale.  Several  of 
the  best  of  the  Scotch  songs  are  of  this 
character,  as  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  notes 
which  I  believe  are  modern,  "Annie 
Laurie."  It  is  a  little  strange  that  just 
when  the  breaking  up  of  Primrose  and 
West's  minstrel  troupe  might  seem 
to  indicate,  and  probably  does  in- 
dicate, a  decline  of  interest  in  the 
burnt  cork  show  that  has  been  so 
popular  for  generations,  and  still  is 
popular  in  England,  there  should  be  a 
great  increase  of  so  called  "coon 
songs,"  some  of  whose  airs  are  very 
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pleasing,  arranged  for  the  piano.  To 
any  one  who  desires  to  write  a  fair  imi- 
tation of  a  characteristic  negro  mel- 
ody, one  simple  rule  is  good  to  start 
with:  compose  it  on  the  black  keys  of 
the  piano.  It  takes  more  than  this 
rule,  however,  to  make  a  good  negro 
song,  and  the  best  of  them  are  ill 
adapted  to  a  piano.  The  violin  or 
banjo  fits  them  best,  for  they  have  no 
frets  to  distribute  the  error  in  tone.  A 
sharp  and  B  flat  are  not  mathemati- 
cally the  same,  but  they  must  be  rep- 
resented by  one  tone  on  the  piano. 
The  negro  is  able  to  make  this  fine  dis- 
crimination when  he  uses  accidentals, 
and  this  makes  it  impossible  to  repre- 
sent the  tones  exactly  upon  the  staff; 
but  the  five  notes  of  the  simpler  scale 
suffice  for  most  of  the  hymns.  "In 
Dat  Great  Day"  is  an  example  of  a 
song  whose  tune  is  major  and  which 
ranges  over  an  octave  and  a  half  with 
no  suggestion  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
tone  variety.  There  is  great  contrast 
between  the  startling  warning,  almost 
breathless,  "Whah  you  runnin',  sin- 
nah?"  and  the  clear,  exultant  "O  Is- 
a-rel"  The  entire  piece  is  of  great 
power.  It  is  a  negro  Dies  Irce.  The 
use  of  the  major  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  the  eschatological 
theme  and  the  sombre  succession  of 
incidents  described  would  naturally 
suggest  the  minor. 

This  song  illustrates  a  way  in  which 
the  negro  varies  his  melodies.  In 
theory  the  song  is  sung  in  unison,  and 
there  is  no  harmony  proper.  But  in 
practice  the  more  independent  sing- 
ers introduce  grace  notes  and  slurs, 
and  the  higher  and  lower  voices 
range  above  and  below  in  fifths  and 
thirds  in  the  more  descriptive  por- 
tions, especially  in  the  latter  verses. 
In  this  song  the  melody  of  "O  Isarel! 
O  Isarel!"  is  given  in  the  first  line 
where  those  words  are  used,  and  in 
the  notes  which  run  nearest  the  tonic ; 
but  as  the  song  proceeds  this  simple 
theme  is  worked  out  quite  elaborately 
and  with  much  greater  variety  than 
the  notes  here  given  indicate,  but  in 
a  manner  which  they  illustrate. 


IN   THAT   GREAT   DAY. 

Refrain. 


>— 4-*-«-F; 1 *— p — F-| F J—*~ 


Oh,whah  you  run-nin',  sin-ner?  I'se    a 


*— ~-3 


run  -  nin'  from    de        fi   -    ah,      I'se 


V 


run-nin'  from  de    fi  -ah,      In  dat  great  day. 


Is  -  a  -  rel !     In    dat    great     day. 


^3&E=£=EE 
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Don' you  hear  you  Saviour  call  -in'?  Don' you 


hear  you    Sav  -  iour    cal 


EggL==E*E=E 


n'?     Don' you 
D.C. 

1PI 
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hear  you  Sav- iour  call-in'?     In    dat  great  day  ? 

2 — Don'  you  see  de  dead  arisin'?  etc. 
3 — Don'  you  heah  de  trumpet  soundin'? 
4 — Don'  you  see  dem  tombs  a-bustin'? 
"5 — Yes,  we'll  see  our  chillen  risin'. 
6 — Don'  you  see  de  chariot  comin'? 
7 — Don'  you  see  de  sinnah  tremblin'? 
8 — Don'  you  heah  de  saints  a-shoutin'? 

This  quaint  Dies  Irce  may  well  be 
paired  with  an  equally  quaint  "Halle- 
lujah Churus."  It  is  a  Baptist  hymn, 
"Been  down  into  the  Sea."  Its  exult- 
ant hallelujahs  suggest,  as  one  hears 
them,  some  passages  in  Handel's  great 
masterpiece.  I  cannot  expect  any  one 
to  agree  with  this  statement  who 
merely  picks  out  the  notes  on  the 
pia  10 ;  but  one  who  hears  the  piece 
sung  by  a  great  congregation  will  not 
thi  ik  the  statement  wholly  extrava- 
gaat. 
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BEEN   DOWN   TNTO   THE  SEA. 

Refrain. 


±33= 
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Hal  -  le     -      lu-jah!     an' a    Hal-le 


lu-jah!    Hal-le 


lu  -  jah,  Lord, I've 


4 — Hallelujah!  an'  a  hallelujah! 
Hallelujah,  Lord!  I've  been  down  into  the 

sea! 
Yes,  I've  been  to  the  sea  and  I've  been  bab- 
tized, 
Been  down  into  the  sea; 
I've  been  babtized  in  Jesus'  name, 

Been  down  into  the  sea! 
Halleluiah!  an'  a  hallelujah! 
Hallelujah,  Lord!  I've  been  down  into  the 
sea! 


tfe=3=:d= 
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been     down  in    -    to         the    sea. 


Yes,  I've  been      to    the    sea,     and  I've 
Yes,  I've   done     been        tried      in 


Now  and  then  there  is  a  piece  that 

not  only  uses  the  diatonic  scale,  but 

I=fc|]fzd^fj^=p3=— 5=j==3--j~j==       makes  the  most  of  it.     One  effective 

song,  "When  the  Chariot  Comes," 
uses  the  seven  toned  scale,  and  empha- 
sizes the  fact  by  the  prominence  of  its 
major  thirds.  For  instance,  the 
first  time  the  word  "comes"  is  used, 
it  is  cut  into  five  syllables  with  em- 
phatic rough  breathings,  and  fitted  to 
a  do-sol-mi-sol-do. 


fefe 


done  been   tried,  Been  down  in  -  to    the  sea. 
Je-sus'  name, Been  down  in  -  to    the  sea. 


m 
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Hal  -  le 


lu-jah!     an'    a    Hal-le    - 


-^mmm^mi 


Ju-jah!    Hal-le 


lu  -  jah, Lord, I've 


WEE^3=lM 


V 


been    down         in    -    to  the    sea. 

o 
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The 


won't     those      mourn  -ers 
glo    -  ries  of        Im 


gfefe=* 
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rise  and    tell,    Been  down  in  -  to  the  sea; 
man- u    -el,       Been  down  in-  to  the  sea. 


2 — Hallelujah!  an'  a  hallelujah! 
Hallelujah,  Lord!  I've  been  down  into  the 

sea! 
Why  don'  dem  mourners  rise  an'  tell — 

Been  down  into  the  sea — 
The  glories  of  Immanuel? 

Been  down  into  the  sea! 


WHEN   THE  CHARIOT  COMES. 


1 -4-J— F«— --• — *-t— *— F« — ■*- 


1.  O    who  will  drive  the  cha  -  riot  when  she 


-jj-Y*—*- 


cu  -  hu  -  hu  -  hu-hums  ?  O       who  will  drive  the 


i=^ 


cha  -  riot  when  she  comes  ?  O     who  will  drive  the 


=4=t 


s  I  - 
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cha- riot?     O  who    will    drive  the  cha-riot  ? 
O    who  will  drive  the  chariot  when  she  comes  ? 


King  Jesus,   he'll   be   driver,   when    she 
cu-hu-hu-hu-hums,  etc. 


3— Hallelujah!  an'  a  hallelujah! 
Hallelujah,  Lord!  I've  been  down  into  the 

sea! 
1   do  believe  without  a  doubt — 

Been  down  into  the  sea — 
That  a  Christian  has  a  right  to  shout, 

Been  down  into  the  sea! 


3 — She'll  be  loaded  with  bright  angels,  etc. 
4 — She  will  neither  rock  nor  totter,  etc. 
5 — She  will  run  so  level  and  steady,  etc. 
6 — She  will  take  us  to  the  portills,  etc. 
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Among  the  eschatological  songs,  I 
do  not  remember  any  that  have  af- 
fected me  as  did  the  song,  "Who's  Dat 
Yandah?"  At  the  end  of  each  inquiry, 
"Who's  dat  yandah?"  is  a  rest  of  two 
beats  in  the  middle  of  the  measure; 
and  the  effect  is  more  startling  than 
the  syncopation  of  a  note.  It  is  an  em- 
phasized silence  of  eager  and  fearful 
expectancy.  It  is  a  pure  minor,  and 
runs  almost  wholly  in  thirds.  This 
song  is  so  painfully  realistic  in  its  tone 
picturing  as  to  cause  an  involuntary 
turning  of  the  head  in  expectation  of 
some  majestic  Presence.  It  starts 
with  a  refrain,  which  is  repeated  after 
every  stanza  and  again  at  the  end,  as 
is  usually  the  case  where  the  song 
opens  with  the  refrain. 


WHO'S   DAT   YANDAH? 


O    who's  dat      yan    -      dah  ?       an'  a 

tm— g=aLzF"'  *^-E* — E±E= |z=tz= g±^i=3 

who's  dat  yan  -  dah  ?  Say, who's  dat  yan-dah  ? 
p  Fine 

Egg— g=3*z=*— *=* — »rf*zz»=*zi.-E^-J  ~  0 
•J 

Looks  like  a'    my  Lord  com-in'    in      de  sky. 


)i|g^ESS|5g5 


j    i  O,    lit-tle  did  I  think  He    was    so   nigh, 
'  Hespoke,and  He  made  me  laugh  and  cry, 


dah?        An'   a 


who's  dat  yan  -  dah  ?  Say,who's  dat  yandah  ? 


Looks  like  a'    my  Lord  com-in'   in    de  sky 


2 — Sinnah,  sinnah,  you'd  bettah  pray, 

Looks  like-a  my  Lord  comin'  in  de  sky! 

Or  you'  soul  be  los'  at  de  jedgment  day, 
Looks  like-a  my  Lord  comin'  in  de  sky! 

3 — Wait  till  I  gits  in  de  middle  of  de  air, 
Won't  be  nary  sinnah  dere. 

4 — De  debbil  is  a  liar  and  a  conjurer,  too, 
An'  ef  you  don'  mind  he'll  conjure  you. 

5 — I  nebbah  can  fo'git  de  day, 

When  Jesus  washed  my  sins  away. 

6 — Washed  my  haid  in  de  midnight  dew, 
De  mawning  star's  a  witness,  too. 

7 — Sinnahs  jines  de  church,  and  dey   sing 
and  dey  shout, 
.An'  afore  six  months  des  all  turned  out. 

8 — When  I  was  a  mourner  jes'  like  you, 
My  knees  got  'quainted  wid  de  hillside, 
too. 


In  this  and  the  two  preceding  arti- 
cles I  have  given  nearly  seventy  of 
these  songs.  It  has  been  a  sincere 
pleasure  to  prepare  them  for  preser- 
vation in  this  form.  Growing  out  of 
the  heart  experience  of  the  negro,  the 
older  ones  are  absolutely  natural  and 
unaffected,  and  exhibit  no  attempt  to 
express  the  religious  life  in  conven- 
tional terms.  Even  their  crudest  odd- 
ities are  of  interest  as  data  for  study 
in  religious  and  social  development, 
and  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  of 
their  value. 

I  have  not  counted  it  a  part  of  .my 
duty  to  write  harmonies  for  these 
songs,  but  have  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve the  melodies  as  accurately  as 
possible. 

These  songs  are  such  excellent  ex- 
ponents of  "heart  religion"  that  they 
are  certain  to  disappear  before  the 
swift  coming  "book  religion,"  save  as 
they  are  carefully  recorded  and  pre- 
served. I  exhort  all  teachers,  pastors 
and  others  who  are  able  to  secure 
these  songs  to  do  so,  with  the  music 
wherever  possible,  and  to  see  that 
they  are  suitably  preserved  in  print. 
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I   KNOW  not  whether,  far  away, 
Firm-planted  in  my  destined  path, 
There  lurks  a  spectre,  grim  and  gray, 
To  vent  on  me  his  wrath  ; 

Or  if,  deep  hidden  in  my  blood, 

Some  fierce  and  subtle  poison  dwells, 

I  do  not  ask  when  it  will  flood 
My  being  from  its  wells. 

I  do  not  strive  to  learn  what  shade 
May  be  concealed  by  rock  or  tree, 

But  down  the  pathway,  unafraid, 
I  journey  songfully. 

And  medicined  by  the  cleansing  breeze. 

Anointed  by  the  starry  sky, 
I  brush  aside  dark  destinies 

And  pass  the  spectres  by. 

For  Nature's  fearless,  searching  sun, 
Her  calming  clew  and    blessed  rain, 

Will    through  my  heart's  red  cordial  run, 
And  make  it  pure  again. 


SYMPATHY. 

By    Clifford    Trembly. 

WOULDST  thou  the  prison  doors  of  grief  unbar, 
And  enter  in,  of  pain  to  be  a  part? 
Ah,  he  who  succors  grief  must  show  the  scar 
Which  Sorrow  left  upon  his  bruised  heart. 
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township 
within  my 
k  n  owledge, 
which  does 
not  border 
u  p  o  n  the 
ocean  or 
lake  or 
river,  is 
equally 
b  e  a  u  t  if  til 
with  this. 
It  is  com- 
posed al- 
most whol- 
ly of  a  vast  basin,  studded  with  sever- 
al fine  eminences  and  the  acclivities 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  noble 
bluffs  of  the  Blue  Mountains  in 
Southington  are  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles ;  Farmington  west,  five  miles ; 
West  Mount,  fifteen,  and  the  peak  of 
Mount  Tom,  forty-five.  The  basin 
itself  is  a  scoop  of  singular  beauty 
and  elegance.  The  soil  is  of  the  rich- 
est kind  ;  the  groves  thrifty,  the  vege- 
tation luxuriant,  and  the  intersper- 
sion  of  churches,  houses  and  fields 
delightful." 

So  wrote  the  elder  Dr.  Timothy 
D wight  in  his  volume  of  Travels,  after 
he  had  looked  from  the  summit  of 
Walnut  Hill  in  the  town  of  New  Brit- 
ain. Why  this  goodly  prospect,  in- 
cluding the  crowning  human  touch  ? 
For  whom  appeared  the  "churches" 
and  "houses"?  The  cherished  story 
of    the    olden    days    should    be    told, 


rather  than  written,  like  the  "spoken 
novel"  of  present  interest,  and  that  to 
an  eager  circle,  whose  expectation  is 
quickened  by  personal  memories. 
But  when  this  "hill-encircled  city," 
as  an  honored  sculptor  has  lately 
called  it,  would  tell  her  tale  in  print, 
let  the  generous  reader  use  his  ready 
imagination,  clothing  the  names,  set 
forth  meagrely  at  best,  with  color, 
form  and  life.  The  story,  adequately 
traced  in  the  town  history,  written  by 
a  scholarly  citizen,  can  be  merely 
touched  here,  but  possibly  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  heroism,  the 
perseverance,  the  innate  nobility  of 
the  founders  may  be  imparted. 

The  city  of  New  Britain,  Connecti- 
cut, may  salute  the  city  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  as  her  godmother. 
Some  of  Thomas  Hooker's  famous 
company,  who  struggled  through  the 
wilderness  from  Newtown  to  Hart- 
ford, found  their  way  into  the  pleasing 
and  fertile  Tunxis  Valley,  and  formed 
a  settlement  called  Farmington. 
Farmington  in  turn  colonized  and 
made  Great  Swamp,  or  Kensington. 
This  settlement  in  1785  was  divided,  a 
portion,  including  the  present-day 
New  Britain,  being  set  apart  under 
the  name  of  Berlin.  When  Farming- 
ton  was  endeavoring,  by  "lenity  and 
gentleness"  towards  the  Tunxis  In- 
dians, to  make  them  more  desirable 
neighbors,  they  would  wander  away 
over  hills  towards  the  southeast,  as 
yet      untroubled      by«    psalm-singing 
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whites,  to 
find  meat  in 
the  forests 
and  fish  in 
the  streams 
which  at  no 
distant  day 
would  b  e 
subdued  by 
the  first 
members  of 
the  New 
Britain  So- 
ciety. Ar- 
row heads 
and  other 
stone  imple- 
ments found 
neai  the 
source  of 
the  Ouinni- 
piac  River  n 
the  town  in- 
dicate the  use  of  the  section  as  a  tem- 
porary camping-ground.  Farming- 
ton  received  her  charter  as  an  inde- 
pendent town  in  1645.  A  few  years 
later  settlers'  cabins  extended  from 
the  town  centre  to  a  hill  now  included 
within  the  limits  of  New  Britain.  At 
the  same  time,  from  Wethersfield, 
well  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut,  there  appeared  other 
pioneers  upon  a  ridge  that  would 
presently  be  claimed  by  the  Society. 
In  1661,  the  General  Court  made  a 
grant  to  Jonathan  Gilbert,  one  of  its 
officers,  of  land,  in- 
cluding portions  of 
the  New  Britain  of 
to-day.  Gilbert  was 
an  important  person- 
age, the  proprietor  of 
a  tavern.  Thither 
occasionally  went  the 
wealthy  Captain  An- 
drew Belcher  of  Bos- 
ton. I  le  gained  the 
c<  »nfid<  nee  and  es- 
teem of  (  rilbert,  mar- 
ried his  daughter,  and 
bought  his  tract  of 
wild  land.  I  I  ere  was 
opport  1111  ity     for     a 


young  man's  enterprise.  Captain  Bel- 
cherwas  equal  to  it.  He  opened  roads, 
built  houses  and,  by  many  clever 
means,  made  the  section  very  alluring 
to  settlers.  Thus  New  Britain,  not 
yet,  however,  united  under  the  name, 
gained  a  substantial  start  in  life. 
Twenty  years  later  a  settlement  was 
made  in  a  spot  afterwards  known  as 
"Christian  Lane."  A  fort  warded  off 
attacks  from  the  Mattabesett  Indians, 
who  had  a  hunting  lodge  near  by ; 
fortunately  they  confined  their  chases 
to  the  wild  things  of  the  woods.  A 
well,  in  excellent  condition  to-day, 
was  constructed,  and  the  little  colony 
grew  apace. 

The  expansion  of  Farmington  in 
several  directions  made  the  Sunday 
excursions  to  the  church  serious  un- 
dertakings for  many.  "It  is  a  Sab- 
bath morning  in  that  lonely  wilder- 
ness," wrote  the  Rev.  John  H.  Deni- 
son  of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts, 
at  one  time  the  beloved  pastor  of  the 
First  Church  of  New  Britain.  "The 
sun  has  yet  hardly  found  its  way 
above  the  tops  of  the  tall  forest  trees 
that  form  the  margin  of  this  natural 
clearing.  We  can  see  the  little  groups 
of  houses  huddled  together;  the  tall 
sharp  pickets  of  the  stockade ;  a  drum 
is  beating;  from  one  cabin  after  an- 
other armed  men  are  gathering ;  a 
phalanx  is  formed ;  the  order, 
'March!'  is  given.  What  is  this?  A 
foraging  party?  An  expedition 
against  some  hostile 
Indian  tribe?  No; 
when  men  go  to  bat- 
tle they  leave  their 
families  at  home.  Be- 
tween the  front  and 
rear  ranks  walk  the 
women,  many  of 
them  with  children 
in  their  arms.  All 
take  their  course 
northward,  and  strike 
into  the  woods,  where 
now  a  beautiful  grove 
stands  as  the  onlv 
representative  of  that 
vast     forest.       There 
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is  no  broad,  comfortable  wagon 
road,  but  the  trail  of  the  Matta- 
besett  Indians,  which  winds  through 
the  dense  timber  over  Osgood 
Hill  to  Farmington.  They  strike 
the  trail  and  march  steadily  on, 
the  men  with  guns  well  loaded,  the 
eyes  of  the  leaders  searching  the  un- 
derbrush with  many  a  keen  and 
anxious  glance.  ...  It  is  a  strange 
scene,  that  company  of  men  and 
women  and  little  children  threading 
the  wilderness  with  firm,  set  faces  and 
resolute  tread.  That  Indian  trail 
from  Great  Swamp  to  Farmington 
must   have   been   ei<rht    or   ten    miles 


THE    SMALLEY   HOUSE. 

long;  yet  they  march  on  uncomplain- 
ingly till  they  reach  the  Farmington 
meeting-house.  There  Samuel  Hook- 
er, the  minister  of  that  church, 
preaches  to  them  the  gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  story  of  this 
weekly  pilgrimage 
reveals  the  charac- 
ter of  New  Brit- 
ain's earliest  citi- 
zens. Is  it  surpris- 
ing that  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in 
session  at  New 
Haven  in  1705  was 
petitioned  for  a 
"confirmation  of  a 
society  at  a  place 
called  the  Great 
Swamp  within 
F  a  r  mington 
bounds?  The  prin- 
cipal and  only  mov- 
ing   cause    of     this, 


REV.    JOHN    SMALLEY. 

our  humble  petition,  is  the  remote- 
ness from  any  town,  whereby  we 
are   under   great   disadvantage   for 
our  souls'  good  by  the  ministry  of 
the  word,  and  in  that  your  humble 
petitioners  may  be  under  the  bet- 
ter advantage  to  set  up  and  main- 
tain the  worship  and  ordinances  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  that  desolate  corner 
of  the  wilderness,  we  humbly  prof- 
fer our  request."    The  petition  was 
granted.      The     forbidding    name, 
Great  Swamp,  was  changed  to  Ken- 
sington ;   and   there   is   evidence   that 
the  wilderness  proceeded  to  blossom 
under   new    religious    privileges.      In 
1754,   another  meeting-house  having 
become    necessary,    the    incorporated 
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Society  of  New 
Britain  was  estab- 
lished. Farming- 
ton  retained  a 
nominal  suprem- 
acy, but  from  this 
time  New  Britain's 
existence  as  an  in- 
dependent ecclesi- 
astic a  1  organiza- 
tion is  recognized. 
In  1785  the  with- 
drawal of  Berlin 
from  Farmington, 
and  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  town, 
gave  New  Britain 
a  different  civil 
guardian.  Many  an 
old  New  Britain 
name  appears  in  Berlin  annals. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  that 
town  was  held  in  New  Britain's  meet- 
ing-house, Colonel  Gad  Stanley  being 
moderator.  The  erection  of  a  whip- 
ping-post, the,  improvement  of  the 
highways  and  the  appointment  of  the 
clergy  as  school  visitors  were  the 
chief  matters  of  business  brought  be- 
fore this  meeting.  'Town  meetings 
were  for  a  time  held  in  the  meeting- 
house; but  so  close  a  connection  be- 
tween church  and  state  roused  appre- 
hension in  certain  pious  minds,  and 
a   t<  )\\  11  hall   was  built. 

A    mosl    reverent    reeard    for    the 
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house  of  God,  as  well  as  for  the  word 
which  was  preached  therein,  was  no- 
ticeable among  the  austere  parishion- 
ers of  early  New  Britain.  Religion 
was  the  dominant  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. Evidence  of  slight  material 
growth  may  be  detected  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  "one  to  take  care  for  the 
obtaining  of  a  fashionable  and  decent 
cushion  for  the  desk  of  our  meeting- 
house." Later  it  was  recommended 
that  "the  committee  of  the  Society 
procure  a  drum,  and  some  person  to 
beat  it  on  Sabbath  days."  Soon  a 
new  meeting-house  was  needed.  The 
church  fathers  accepted  this  work  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  with  a  sol- 
emn joy.  With 
eagerness  born  of 
mutual  interest, 
John  Smalley,  re- 
cently licensed  to 
p  r  e  a  c h  b y  the 
Litchfield'  South 
A  s  s  o  c  i  a t  i  on,  was 
called  by  the  New 
Britain  Society  to 
be  its  pastor.  He 
came  and  preached 
for  over  fifty  years 
in  the  town,  which 
to-day  looks  upon 
Smalley,  the  young 
probationer  of 
1758,  as  one  of  her 
noblest  and  most 
inspiring    memo- 
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ries.     He  has  been  a  spiritual  guide      Among    these    was    Joshua    Mather, 


to  some  who  never  heard  his  voice. 
To  the  struggling  parish  of  the  last 
century  he  was  both  practical  adviser 
and  spiritual  counsellor.  There  was 
no  well  appointed  edifice  in  which  to 
gather  the  church  ;  but  the  men  were 
ready,  except  during  the  "busy  sea- 
son" on  the  farms,  to  work  upon  the 
meeting-house,  and  on  Sundays  to  sit 
therein,  chill  and  comfortless,  save  for 
the  bread  of  life  which  the  clergyman 
could  dispense.  What  wonder  that 
the  young  preacher  developed 
through  strenuous  thought,  and  that 
the  hearts  of  the  people  warmed 
towards  him !  Substantial  walls 
enclosed  the  galleries  and  square 
pews,  and  the  pulpit  with  sound- 
ing board,  reached  by  perilous 
narrow  stairs,  without  which  one 
could  scarcely  picture  true  last- 
century  New  England  piety  of  a 
Sunday  morning.  As  well  im- 
agine an  old-time  clergyman  with- 
out a  text!  The  "Sabbath  Day 
House,"  that  promoter  of  debate, 
stood  hard  by.  The  congregation 
contained  some  men  of  solemn 
mien    as    well    as    serious    purpose. 


a  farmer,  whose  clerical  ancestry 
had  bestowed  on  him  a  mark- 
edly ministerial  bearing.  On  jour- 
neys about  the  country  he  was 
frequently  invited  to  preach.  Upon 
one  occasion,  having  complied  with 
the  first  request,  he  was  asked  to 
preach  again  in  the  afternoon.  Hav- 
ing only  one  sermon,  he  trembled 
from  lack  of  experience  in  extempore 
work,  when,  shortly  before  service,  a 
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committee  urged  that  he  would  re- 
peat the  morning's  discourse,  which 
had  been  of  so  great  benefit  to  the 
congregation.   Those  were  indeed  the 
times  when  all  were  eager  to  hear  the 
word,    insomuch    that    one    deaf    old 
gentleman  was  accustomed  to  stand 
in    the    pulpit   with    his    ear-trumpet. 
In  the  "ancient  congregation  of  New 
Britain,"   as  the  Puritan   Recorder  of 
Boston  makes  mention, 
the    prominent    men    of 
the    parish   were    accus- 
tomed to  rise  and  bow 
profoundly   in   the   ends 
of     their     pews,     some- 
times to  extend  a  word 
of  greeting  as 
the     clerpfV- 
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man  passed  by  and  up  to  his  lofty 
vantage  ground.  This  was  not  a  cus- 
tom singular  to  one  town ;  but  where 
else  can  it  be  read  that  the  minister, 
upon  entering  at  the  rear,  would 
stamp  on  the  floor,  thus  signaling  to 
his  deacons? 

Dr.  Smalley's  acknowledged  place 
in  the  great  line  of  New  England  di- 
vines, which  includes  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy, his  teacher,  Nathaniel  Em- 
mons, his  pupil,  and  even  Jona- 
than Edwards,  would  make  brief 
mention  of  him  difficult.  Born 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  the 
little  village  that  nurtured  fifty- 
three  clergymen 
and  was  also  rich 
in  such  men  as 
Governor  Jonathan 
Trumbull  and  Gov- 
ernor Bucking- 
ham, Connecticut's 
two  war  govern- 
ors, he  lived  the 
rugged  life  of 
many  a  country 
boy.  His  pastor, 
Dr.  Wheelock,  no- 
ticed the  lad's 
promise,  and  one 
day  said:  "John, 
come  to  my  room 
with  a  Latin  gram- 
mar, and  I'll  fit 
you  for  college."  John, 
who  had  begun  to  learn 
a  trade,  joyfully  re- 
sponded. At  the  par- 
sonage he  was  brought 
into  contact  with  twen- 
ty or  more  Indian  boys 
to  whom  the  large- 
hearted  pastor  was  giv- 
ing an  education.  Dur- 
ing his  subsequent  life 
at  Yale,  young  Smalley 
received  from  President 
■Ezra  Stiles  both  en- 
couragement and  assistance  in  straitened 
circumstances.  At  Yale  he  experienced  a 
"second  conversion  and  the  consecration  to  the 
ministry."  Directly  after  theological  training 
came  the  call  to  his  life  work.     Dr.  Smalley's 
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was  due  in  a  large 
measure,  aside  from  his  conse- 
cration, to  his  marvellous  capacity 
for  hard,  close  work  and  the  conscien- 
tiousness with  which  he  "sought 
diligently  to  find  out  acceptable 
words  "  whereby  to  teach  his  people 
the  progressive  doctrines  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Constans  L.  Goodell, 
whose  presence  for  several  years  as 
pastor  of  the  South  Congregational 
Church  was  an  honor  and  inspiration 
to  the  community,  has  written:  "He 
taught  the  people  knowledge  with  an 
acute  and  discriminating  mind,  and 
strong  and  profound  as  it  was  acute," 
and  Dr.  Goodell  further  comments: 
"The  leading  families  of  Dr.  Smalley's 
parish  were  men  and  women  of  great 
excellence  and  worth,  and  his  congre- 
gation constantly  increased  in  intelli- 
gence, wealth  and  numbers."  The 
essence  of  his  teaching  has  been  pre- 
served in  book  form,  one  of  the 
volumes  being  "Sermons  on  Various 
Subjects,  Doctrinal  and  Practical, 
together  with  an  Appendix,  contain- 
ing Brief  Remarks  on  Certain  Late 


Innovations  in  Divinity."  Some  of 
his  sermons  were  widely  circulated  in 
England  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
A  few  of  his  subjects  were:  "Liber- 
ality of  Temper  and  Conduct,"  "The 
Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement  of 
Christ  for  the  Salvation  of  all  Men," 
and  "How  the  Salvation  of  All  Men 
is  Agreeable  to  the  Will  of  God."  In 
these  latter  days  of  differences  within 
denominations,  the  leading  thought 
of  this  sermon,  preached  in  New 
Britain  during  the  last  century,  de- 
serves to  be  remembered.  The  text 
was  1  Timothy  ii.  4:  "Who  will 
have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
Furious  charges  from  the  Calvinists 
did  not  deter  him  from  working  out 
this  theme.  Do  we  marvel  that 
young  students,  as  well  as  older 
preachers,  flocked  to  Dr.  Smalley's 
study  to  inquire  concerning  the  recent 
innovations  in  theology?  Among  his 
pupils  were  Oliver  Ellsworth,  third 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
Jeremiah  Mason,  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Por- 
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ter,  president  of  Andover  The- 
ological Seminary,  and  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Rawson,  who 
led  to  Christ  Titus  Coan,  the 
apostle  of  light  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.  In  the  Puritan 
Recorder,  published  in  1856, 
is  found  a  careful  and  critical 
estimate  of  his  work.  Of  that 
part  directly  connected  with 
the  pulpit  it  is'  said:  "Dr.  Smal- 
ley's  preaching  was  doctrinal, 
intellectual,  evangelical,  rather 
than  vivid,  figurative,  impas- 
sioned. He  was  literally  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  his 
congregation  a  Theological 
Seminary ;"  and  further  the  re- 
markable statement  of  this 
preacher's  ideal  for  the  lay- 
man: "The  Christian  man  was 
to  be  something  more  than  a 
convert,  conceiving  a  hope 
that  he  should  be  happy,  a 
hope  depending  on  some  no- 
tion of  his  own,  or  on  the  word 
or  opinion  of  some  one  else. 
He  was  to  be  a  student,  a 
searcher,  an  observer,  a  philos- 
opher, a  man  of  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  works 
and  providence  of  God,  grow- 
ing in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  spirit  of  holiness 
all  his  life."  Dr.  Smalley's  influence 
reached  and  quickened  every  form  of 
intellectual  activity  in  the  town ;  he 
led  the  people  in  clear  and  Christly 
thought,  which  produced  noble  lives. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Smal- 
ley's successor,  Rev.  Newton  Skin- 
ner, the  first  Sunday-school  So- 
ciety in  Hartford  County  was  or- 
ganized, in  1816.  Jonathan  Cogswell, 
afterwards  professor  of  ecclesias- 
tical history  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  East  Windsor,  came  to  the 
church  in  1829,  attracted  among  "other 
reasons  "by  the  unusual  harmony  and 
unexpected  unanimity  which  appear 
to  prevail  among  you."  During  a 
period  following  his  pastorate,  the 
people  desired  that  the  Rev.  Noah 
Porter,  afterwards  president   of  Yale 
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College,  be  called.  Mr.  Porter  per- 
suaded a  classmate,  Rev.  D wight  M. 
Seward,  to  accept  an  invitation  to 
preach.  This  was  followed  by  a  call, 
which  was  accepted.  The  organi- 
zation, in  1842,  of  another  Congrega- 
tional church  from  this,  the  original 
one,  marks  a  new  period  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  town  life. 

Educational  problems  early  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  town  fathers. 
The  two  supremely  important  reasons 
for  education  were  stated  thus:  "That 
all  may  be  able  to  understand  the 
Scriptures,  the  rule  for  daily  living, 
and  also  the  better  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  citizens."  The  colonial  laws 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  selectmen  "to 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren 
and  neighbors,  to  see  first  that  none 
of  them  shall  suffer  so  much  barba- 
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rism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to 
endeavor  to  teach,  by  themselves  or 
others,  their  children  and  apprentices 
so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 
perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue, 
and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws, 
upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  neglect  therein ;  also  that  all 
masters  of  families  do,  once  a  week,  at 
least,  catechise  their  children  and  ser- 
vants in  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
religion."  This  law  was  carefully 
heeded,  as  was  also  the  following 
regulation,  passed  by  a  Farmington 
town  meeting:  "Voted:  That  the 
town  give  £30  for  a  man  to  teach 
school  for  one  year,  provided  that 
they  can  have  a  man  that  is  so 
accomplished  as  to  teach  children  to 
read  and  write  and  teach  the  grammar, 
and  also  to  step  into  the  pulpit,  to  be 
helpful  there,  in  time  of  exigency ; 
and  this  schoole  to  be  a  free  schoole 
for  the  town."  This  plan  was  amended 
by  the  amazing  restriction,  passed  it 
may  be  happily  noted  no  later  than 
1687:  "That  all  such  as  shall  be  sent, 
is  to  be  understood  only  male  children, 
that  are  throw  their  korning  book." 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  organ- 
ize the  scattered  settlements  into 
"Squaddams,"  or  school  districts. 
When  the  New  Britain  Ecclesiastical 
Society  was  formed,  every  neighbor- 


hood having  more  than 
seven  families  was  required 
to  maintain  a  school  during 
half  the  year.  The  school 
visitors  gave  frequent  direc- 
tions, which  they  might 
"judge  needful  to  render 
the  schools  most  serviceable 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  reli- 
gion, and  good  manners."  For  many 
years  Dr.  Smalley,  with  prominent 
laymen,  served  as  school  visitor ;  and 
the  diligent  care  bestowed  by  these 
men  upon  feeble  squaddams  brought 
rich  reward  to  the  community. 
Sturdy  young  students  those,  who  in 
extreme  cold  weather  were  allowed 
to  "go  to  the  fire"  in  the  middle  of 
the  schoolroom,  that  the  snow  might 
melt    from    their    clothes.     The    first 
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exercise  of  the  morning  was  reading 
from  the  New  Testament  by  the  first 
class ;  then  the  second  class  took  their 
turn  from  the  same  text-book,  and  so 
on  in  due  order,  until  the  youngest 
pupils  had  finished  stumbling  over  the 
hard  words  of  the  Holy  Book.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Testament  gave 
way  to  a  secular  reader,  containing 
"extracts  from  the  orations  of  Brit- 
ish Statesmen,  and  selections  from 
standard  authors."  Among  the  earlier 


numerous  students  in  an  excellently 
equipped  building  testify  to-day. 

New  Britain  has  not  lacked  private 
schools,  one  antedating  the  Revolu- 
tion. Miss  Polly  Smalley,  a  daughter 
of  the  Doctor,  maintained  a  popular 
school  for  some  years.  In  1828,  there 
appeared  a  building,  substantial  and 
impressive,  not  unlike  the  citizens 
who  erected  it,  and  who  comprised 
the  "Conference  House  Company." 
In  this  "Academy,"  as  it  was  known, 
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teachers  were  General  John  Paterson 
and  the  poet,  James  G.  Percival. 
Emma  Hart  Willard,  of  the  adjacent 
parish  of  Berlin,  wrote:  "It  was  no 
inconsiderable  honor  for  a  young 
lady  to  be  invited  to  take  a  school, 
much  more  to  keep  it — and  keep  it 
well."  Leaping  ahead  to  1850,  a  free 
high  school,  then  scarcely  known  in 
Connecticut,  was  established  in  New 
Britain.  Prosperity  has  attended  this 
school,    as    its    earnest    teachers    and 


many  a  youth  from  surrounding 
parishes,  as  well  as  from  New  Britain, 
was  fitted  for  college,  and  maidens  for 
lives  of  gracious  womanliness.  A 
boarding  and  also  day  school  flour- 
ished in  a  stone  building  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  Academy.  Earnest, 
although  sometimes  short,  were  the 
lives  of  other  private  schools,  the  last 
and  most  prominent  being  the  New 
Britain  Seminary,  under  the  care  of 
Professor  David  N.  Camp. 
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Apart  from  the  common  schools, 
the  most  important  feature  in  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  town  has  been  the 
State  Normal  School.  The  town  is 
indebted  for  the  location  of  this  school 
to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  farseeing 
citizens.  During  the  winter  of  1838- 
39,  the  parish  of  New  Britain  sub- 
scribed four  thousand  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a  County  Seminary 
for  the  Education  and  Training  of 
Teachers   for   the    Common   Schools. 


GEORGE    M.    LANDERS. 


CORNELIUS   B.    ERWIN. 

This    was    one    of    the    very    earliest 
movements  for  normal  training  in  the 
country.     At   this   fortunate   moment 
Mrs.    Emma   Hart   Willard   returned 
to    her    native    state.     Although    her 
story,    strictly    speaking,    belongs    to 
Berlin,  Connecticut,  Middlebury,  Ver- 
mont, and,  above  all,  to  Troy,  New 
York,  her  wise  zeal  and  interest  in  all 
the     schools     of    this     neighborhood 
may     here      be      mentioned.     Work- 
ing   in    cooperation    with    the    secre- 
tary of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  I  lonorablc  I  Ien- 
ry      Barnard,     known     and 
honored      throughout      the 
country,    she    had   ,a    wide 
and     beneficent      influence. 
In  her  native  town,   Berlin, 
a   new   institution    for   girls, 
the  Worthington  School,  is 
in  »\\  springing  into  fair  and 
vigorous     life.       When     in 
[840  the  state  voted  to  es- 
tablish     its      first      normal 
school,    Xew     Britain     was 


ready,    offering    to    provide    a    suit- 

appara- 


able  building,  library  and 
tus.  The  school  to-day  is  housed 
in  a  rarely  well  equipped  build- 
ing, erected  on  a  commanding 
site.  Connecticut  now  has  other 
normal  schools,  but  none  perhaps  in 
which  all  departments  are  so 
thoroughly  developed.  The  kinder- 
garten training  school,  which  is 
among  the  most  important  in  the 
country,  was  established  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Clarence  F.Car- 
roll, now  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Worcester,  Massachusetts.  Professor 
Marcus  White  is  the  present  princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School.  When  the 
well-known  educator,  Air.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  was  principal  of  the  Normal 
School,  he  influenced  the  removal  to 
New  Britain  of  Charles  Northern!, 
superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Danvers,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Northern!  was  born  at  Newbury,  and 
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educated  at  Byfield  and  Amherst. 
His  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
education,  and  his  presence  in  the 
town  made  for  the  fuller  ^appreciation 
of  all  things  worthy.  He  edited  for 
many  years  the  Connecticut  Common 
School  Journal.  For  seven  years  he 
was  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  interest  which  he  felt  in  children 
was  never  merely  general,  but  consid- 
erately particular.  How  many  a  man 
or  woman  of  the  present  will  remem- 
ber his  friendly  greeting  and  sound 
counsel,  often  accompanied  by  the 
gift  of  a  book!  He  was  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction, 
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and  wrote  the  "Teacher  and  Parent" 
and  other  books  bearing  on  similar 
subjects. 

From  the  last  century  date  1785, 
when  Berlin  was  incorporated  as  a 
town,  the  influence  of  New  Britain, 
then  the  largest  parish  in  that  town, 
steadily  increased.  Gradually  her 
importance  became  evident  to  the 
other  Berlin  parishes.  New  Brit- 
ain's day  for  an  entirely  independ- 
ent political  existence  was  rapidly 
approaching.  The  General  Assem- 
bly came  to  her  assistance  ;  and  in 
1850  her  first  town  meeting  was 
called.  Her  first  representatives 
to  the  General  Assembly  were 
Ethan  Allen  Andrews,  more  widely 
known  through  his  classical  schol- 
arship, and  George  M.  Landers. 
These  men,  by  their  wisdom  and 
firmness,  secured  important  advan- 
tages to  the  town.  In  1871,  the 
<city  of  New  Britain  took  the  place 


of  the  borough,  or  village,  as  most  of 
the  inhabitants  still  modestly  called  it. 
To-day  the  city  has  a  population  of 
more  than  25,000. 

The  beauty  of  New  Britain's  natu- 
ral surroundings,  enjoyed  by  the  late 
President  Dwight,  was  far  greater 
than  their  utility  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  substantial  business  inter- 
ests. The  settlers  tilled  the  soil,  ob- 
taining therefrom  moderate  prosper- 
ity. These  farms  occupied  uneven 
tracts,  which  later  served  to  make  the 
laying  out  of  city  streets  no  light 
task,  when  "Spiritual  Lane''  and 
"Christian  Lane"  were  abandoned 
for  more  convenient  highways. 
Absolutely  without  water  power 
available  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, what  New  England  seer 
would  have  prophesied  that  the 
quiet  settlement  of  the  last  century 
would  now  furnish  wares  of  great 
variety  to  the  markets  of  the  world? 
Near  the  year  1750.  the  Patersons, 
ancestors  of  Brigadier  General  John 
Paterson,  were  manufacturing  in 
Berlin  tinware,  an  entirely  new 
industry  in  America.  The  tin 
sheets  from  which  these  marvel- 
lous dippers  and  plates  were  made 
came  into  the  country  through  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  thence  to  Con- 
necticut in  saddle-bags.  Iron,  pew- 
ter and  wooden  utensils  were  cast 
aside  by  all  who  could  afford  the  new 
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metal  that  seemed  to  shine  through 
very  witchery.  Mrs.  Emma  Hart 
Willard  describes  the  wonder  attend- 
ant upon  the  debut  of  the  first  tin 
plates: 

"When  cake  went  round  and  other  matters 
Handed  on  well  scoured  pewter  platters, 
Well  shone  his  laughing  teeth  on  black 
The   Ensign's  negro,   good  old  Jack, 
Borrowed  at  need — the  only  waiter — 
Save  Norton's  Tom,   who  brought  forth 

platter! 
Oh,  what  that  lordly  dish  so  rare, 
That  glitters  forth  in  splendor's  glare!1 


metals  in  this  colony,  and  gave  the 
impulse  to  a  line  of  enterprises  which 
has  resulted  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  those  industries  that  have 
made  New  Britain  so  prosperous." 
The  Yankee  quickness  to  detect  a 
want,  and  thereupon  devise  means  for 
its  satisfaction,  was  not  lacking 
among  this  people.  The  war  of  1812 
stimulated  the  home  production  of  a 
great  variety  of  articles.  A  few  of 
those  made  in  New  Britain  were 
shoe  buckles,  silk  hats  and  cow  bells. 
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Tell  us,  Miss  Norton,  is  it  silver? 
Is  it  from  China,  or  Brazil,  or — 
Thus  all  together  on  they  ran; 
Quoth  the  good  dame,  '  'Tis  a  Tin  Pan, 
The  first  made  in  this  colony, 
The  maker,   Paterson,  just  by, 
From  Ireland  in  the  last  ship  o'er; 
You  all  can  buy,  for  he'll  make  more.'" 

"The  establishment  of  this  new 
manufacture,"  wrote  William  II.  Lee 
of  New  York,  a  native  of  New  Brit- 
ain and  a  careful  student  of  her  his- 
tory, "was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  ef- 
fort for  the  systematic  fabrication  of 


The  town's  principal  industries,  ex- 
tended accounts  of  which  may  be 
found  in  the  History  of  New  Britain 
by  Professor  D.  N.  Camp,  and  the 
History  of  Hartford  County,  as  well 
as  in  manufacturers'  journals,  are  the 
production  of  builders'  hardware  and 
cutlery. 

The  first  important  concern  estab- 
lished in  New  Britain  is  known  to- 
day as  the  Russell  and  Erwin  Manu- 
facturing Company,  engaged  in  the 
production  of  builders'  hardware.     It 
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was  followed  by  the  P. 
&  F.  Corbin  Company, 
whose  business  along-  sim- 
ilar lines  has  attained  great 
magnitude.  The  Landers, 
Frary  and  Clark  Com- 
pany manufacture  a  large 
variety  of  fine  table  cut- 
lery. The  textile  industry 
is  represented  by  the 
American  Hosiery  Com- 
pany and  the  New  Brit- 
ain Knitting  Company. 
The  Stanley  Works  and 
the  Stanley  Rule  and  Level  Company 
do  a  varied  and  extensive  work. 
These  companies  employ  from  five 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  men  each. 
However  successful  in  peaceful 
pursuits,  New  Britain  men  were 
never  slow  to  offer  their  aid  when  the 
country  called  for  warriors.  Several 
"Deacons"  saw  service  against  the 
French ;  between  that  period  and  the 
Revolution  a  number  of  men  were 
prominent  in  local  trainbands  or  the 
state  militia.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
great  struggle  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
parishes  included  in  Farmington  was 
held,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  subscriptions  of  "wheat,  rye 
and  other  provisions,  and  to  collect 
and  transport  the  same  to  the  town  of 
Boston,  there  to  be  used  for  those 
who  are  incapacitated  to  procure  a 
necessary  subsistence  in  consequence 
of    the    late    oppressive    measures    of 
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administration. "  A  correspondence 
was  opened  with  the  town  of  Boston, 
in  order  that  its  needs  might  be 
quickly  learned.  One  Sunday  after- 
noon, while  the  sermon  was  being  de- 
livered in  the  New  Britain  meeting- 
house, word  arrived  of  the  appear- 
ance of  two  British  men-of-war  off 
New  London.  Scarcely  waiting  for 
the  release  of  the  benediction,  Cap- 
tain Gad  Stanley  stepped  into  the 
aisle  and  ordered  his  company  to 
meet  for  parade  the  following  morn- 
ing,— to  the  consternation  of  Dr. 
Smalley,  who  was  still  loyal  to  the 
king.  The  gallant  Stanley,  later  a 
colonel,  was  found  with  his  men  at 
the  battle  of  Long  Island.  Two 
colonels,  two  captains  and  two  army 
surgeons,  besides  a  number  of  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  went  from  this  one 
small  parish  to  serve  the  cause.  From 
Phineas  Judd,  who  enlisted  at  sixty- 
two,  to  Elijah  Hart, 
who  dashed  for- 
3.  ward     at     nineteen, 

New    Britain     men 
.r**»  were  ready  for  ac- 

tion. The  most 
prominent  Revolu- 
tionary officer  upon 
whom  the  town  can 
make  just  claim 
was  General  John 
Paterson,  son  of 
that  major  who, 
"called  of  God," 
had  served  against 
the  French.  His 
earlv      youth      was 
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spent  in  New  Britain,  but  he 
moved  to  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  from 
whence  he  enlisted.  His  progress 
from  the  command  of  a  Berkshire 
regiment  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  the  staff  of  Washington  has 
always  had  keen  interest  for  his  native 
town.* 

There  was  less  active  service  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  in  the  Mexican  war; 
but  to  the  Civil  War  New  Britain 
gave  her  full  quota  of  men,  many  of 
her  bravest  and  dearest.  When  three 
companies  of  the  First  Connecticut 
Volunteers  returned  from  their  recent 
service  they  saw  rising  in  the  central 
market  place  a  monument  in  honor 
of  all  the  town's  brave  boys.  Its 
architect  is  Ernest  Flagg  of  New 
York,  whose  mother  came  of  an  old 
\ew  Britain  family.    The  classic  stvle 
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and  chaste  ornamentation, 
combined  with  thorough 
fitness  for  the  location, 
will  make  this  memorial 
a  continual  delight.  The 
Esther  Stanley  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution makes  faithful 
study  of  the  town  heroes 
of  different  periods.  One 
stands  preeminent,  a  sol- 
dier citizen  of  recent  years, 
wdiose  words  and  deeds  in 
the  walks  of  peace  had  the 
force  of  his  valor  on  the 
fields  of  the  Rebellion. 
Judge  Valentine  B.  Cham- 
berlain, well  known  and 
deeply  loved,  enriched  the 
town  by  his  presence. 

The  village  was  long 
divided  into  Stanley  Quar- 
ter, or  the  north  section, 
the  Centre,  and  Hart 
Quarter,  the  southern  di- 
vision. In  Stanley  Quar- 
ter, years  before  King- 
George  the  Third  sent  out 
any  of  his  odious  decrees, 
six  families  ordered  from 
England  the  volumes  of 
Henry's  Commentary.  These  books 
did  not  find  a  home  in  one  bookcase, 
but  in  six,  remaining  in  each  family  for 
a  serious  visit,  and  doubtless  revisiting 
in  due  order  the  same  homes.  If  the 
Bible  was  read  by  young  girls  once 
a  vear,  Henry's  comments  were 
scarcely  less  worth}'  of  reverent  atten- 
tion. When  families  from  "Britain," 
as  the  centre  of  the  town  was  called, 
visited  their  outlying  friends,  what 
more  suitable  for  entertainment  after 
the  latest  additions  to  the  farm  stock 
and  the  last  pieced  bedquilt  had  been 
exhibited,  than  the  brown  books  that 
spoke  the  truth  with  authority?  Other 
books  upon  religious  and  philosoph- 
ical subjects  were  imported  at  the 
same  time.  Shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  New  Britain  estab- 
lished a  public  library.  In  1792  over 
fifty  men  founded  a  Library  Associa- 
tion.    The  purpose  of  the  library  was 
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stated  to  be  the  "dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind."  A  subscription 
library  was  opened,  whose  books 
were  kept  at  the  meeting-house,  that 
they  might  be  drawn  on  the  days  of 
conference  meetings.  Following  this 
came,  in  1825,  the  Julian  Society. 
Biweekly  meetings  provided  oppor- 
tunities for  essays  and  discussions, 
and  the  New  Britain  Lyceum  was 
soon  chosen  as  a  more  fitting  name. 
The  American  Lyceum  invited  dele- 
gates. The  subjects  before  the  na- 
tional organization  were  discussed  by 
the  local  branch.  Daniel  Webster, 
George  William  Curtis,  Henry  Ward 
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A  magazine  and  a  newspaper  room,  a 
children's  room,  a  historical  room 
and  lecture  hall,  besides  a  separate 
fireproof  stack  for  the  housing  of  the 
actual  library,  will  bring  continued 
satisfaction  and  comfort  to  the 
people.  May  not  some  citizen,  as  he 
listens  to  the  periods  of  the  orator  of 
dedication  day,  think  of  the  prayer- 
fully procured  volumes  of  Matthew 
Henry,  that  traveled  from  farm  to 
forge,  through  fresh-sown  fields  and 
waving  grain,  in  the  years  of  long 
ago? 

The  development  of  journalism  in  a 
country  town  offers  an  interesting  field 
for  investigation.    The  Hartford  Cou- 
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Beecher,  Edward  Everett,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  James  T.  Fields  brought 
vigor  through  their  lectures  to  the 
Lyceum  and  the  town.  The  Lyceum 
and  village  libraries  have  long  since 
been  merged  in  the  New  Britain  In- 
stitute. This  stands  for  a  circulating 
library,  which  will  soon  be  entirely 
free,  a  free  reading-room  and  a  ref- 
erence library.  The  library  is  about 
to  enter  upon  a  fresh  period  of  exist- 
ence. A  new  building,  possible 
through  the  munificence  of  the  late 
C.  B.  Erwin,  and  designed  by  the 
local  architects,  Davis  and  Brooks, 
will  give  ample  opportunity  for  the 
enrichment   of  the   community's   life. 


rant,  dean  among  Connecticut  jour- 
nals, satisfied  for  a  long  time  the  local 
demand  for  newspapers.  New  Brit- 
ain's first  editors  were  women.  The 
gentle  journal  was  known  as  The 
Shepherdess,  and  was  first  printed  in 
1831.  The  Shepherdess  said  that 
she  was  an  "Original  Miscellany, 
undertaken  by  a  company  of  village 
girls  for  their  social  gratification  and 
improvement."  Heretofore  it  had 
been  conducted  in  manuscript  and 
confined  to  their  own  circle ;  but  it 
was  printed  that  they  might  the 
better  supply  their  friends  and  others 
who  were  ready  readers.  The  tone 
of  the  articles,  or  more  properly  es- 
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says,  was  chiefly  moral  and  religious, 
indicating  the  aspirations  of  the  ear- 
nest, refined  girls  of  the  town.  The 
Shepherdess  recommended  books  for 
a  young  lady's  reading  and  study. 
One  list  reads:  "The  Bible,  Watts  on 
the  Mind  (large  edition),  Christian 
Fathers,  Nott  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Mind,  Howes'  Lectures,  Addison's 
Spectator,  Anderson's  Greece," — and 
so  the  prose  went  on.  Poets  com- 
mended to  attention  were:  Pollok, 
Wordsworth,  Wilcox,  Bloomfield, 
Thomson.  The  study  of  botany,  an- 
atomy and  Paley's  Natural  Theology 
is  recommended.  This  dainty  sheet, 
nine  and  a  half  by  six  inches,  was  is- 
sued biweekly  until  its  editor-in-chief 
saw  fit  to  enter  another  career,  and 
The  Shepherdess  capitulated  to 
Mr.  Horatio  Waldo,  the  successful 
lover.  The  more  usual  though  not 
more  serious  Advocate  appeared  in 
time  to  tell  of  the  celebration  which 
"our  village"  gave  to  Elihu  Burritt 
on  his  return  from  Europe  in  1850. 
The  Nezv  Britain  News  of  wrar  time 
was  suspended  when  its  editor  went 
to  the  front.  The  True  Citizen  and 
others  have  succeeded,  until  New 
Britain's  more  prominent  news  av- 
enues are  three — a  morning  and  two 
evening  dailies — one  of  the  latter  be- 
ing the  Herald,  edited  by  Hon.  R.  J. 
Vance.  The  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Connecticut  Magazine,  George  C. 
Atwell,  is  a  New  Britain  man. 

The  greater  number  of  New  Brit- 
ain's early  families  traced  their  de- 
scent from  one  of  three  members  of 
Thomas  1  looker's  Flartford  com- 
pany, John  Stanley,  Stephen  Hart 
and  John  Lee.  Society  in  the  early 
days  was  allowed  to  shape  its  own 
course,  with  little  thought  from  the 
serious-minded  men  and  women,  who 
worked  that  the)-  might  live,  ap- 
parently oblivious  of  the  enjoyments 
of  life.  Manual  labor  was  honored, 
and  many  a  lawyer  or  doctor  united 
will  1  (he  practice  of  his  profession  the 
oversight  of  a  farm.  From  the 
products  of  herds  and  flocks  clothing 
was  fashioned;  simple  food  in  plentv 


the  farm  crops  supplied.  The  vanity 
and  elaboration  of  a  "tea-drinking" 
had  not  yet  disturbed  the  energetic 
housewives.  Changes  were  inevita- 
ble and  not  undesirable.  The  more 
prosperous  families  began  to  have  a 
few  negro  servants,  or  slaves.  Fi- 
nally that  great  function,  a  "tea- 
drinking"  was  accepted  as  a  social 
custom.  My  lady — Stanley  or  Lee — 
with  cap,  and  knitting  in  a  close- 
woven  wicker  basket,  drove  in  her 
chaise,  trimmed  with  bright  red  and 
yellow  morocco,  to  the  house  of  fes- 
tivity. The  agitating  adjustment  of 
her  cap  being  accomplished  in  the 
heavily  furnished  spare  room,  she  de- 
scends to  meet  with  dignity  her 
hostess,  with  other  friends  of  the 
Maternal  Association.  While  tea  was 
holding  sway  and  preserves  and  cakes 
were  being  daintily  tasted — only  one 
lady  of  the  circle  ever  indulged  in 
frosting — the  hostess's  little  daughter, 
with  friends  upstairs,  was  stealthily 
trying  on  the  too  attractive  bonnets 
that  lay  invitingly  beside  each  shawl 
and  empty  cap-box.  Later  arrived  the 
gentlemen ;  and  nuts,  raisins  and  ap- 
ples, with  much  exchange  of  gracious 
words  and  even  jests,  that  were  now 
thought  no  sin,  brought  the  evening 
to  a  close.  The  stately  society  of  that 
day,  which  may  be  traced  by  portraits 
in  some  of  the  homes  and  through 
dearly  loved  memories  in  the  old  fam- 
ilies, has  been  followed  by  a  multi- 
tude of  interests  that  demanded  or- 
ganization. To  these  the  children's 
children,  with  many  others  who  have 
found  in  the  cheerful  town  a  home, 
have  given  of  time,  thought  and  sub- 
stance. 

The  Scientific  Association,  which 
admits  both  men  and  women  to  its 
fellowship,  has  worked  particularly 
to  arouse  interest  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. Carefully  planned  excursions, 
lectures  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  frequent  discussions  have  aided  a 
work  which  deserves  the  warmest 
commendation,  as  well  as  facilities 
lor  a  yet  fuller  usefulness.  In 
connection     with     a     love     for     the 
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natural  beauties  of  the  town,  which 
the  association  has  encouraged,  it  is 
fitting  to  make  mention  of  Walnut 
Hill  Park,  set  apart  for  the  munici- 
pality and  improved  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  The 
park  can  be  more  adequately  de- 
scribed by  illustration  than  by  words ; 
it  gives,  however,  only  a  few  of  many 
opportunities  for  the  enthusiastic 
photographer.  Shuttle  Meadow  Lake 
and  Roaring  Brook,  that  supply  the 
city's  water,  Sunset  Rock  and  other 
vantage  points  are  ever  attractive  to 
the  lover  of  the  simple  country-side ; 
while  New  Britain  drives  are  a  matter 
of  no  slight  pride  to  her  citizens. 

The  interest  in  music,  which  the 
town  has  cultivated,  was  manifest 
even  in  1786,  when  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  church  was  author- 
ized to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  "the 
encouraging  of  singing  in  this  soci- 
ety to  the  best  advantage."  Later, 
"Instruments  of  Musick,  as  they 
think  Proper  and  Decent,"  were  pro- 
cured by  the  committee.  During 
more  recent  years  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  organized  for  choral  work 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Rich- 
mond P.  Paine,  has  gradually  pro- 
duced among  a  large  number  of  citi- 
zens a  genuine  and  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  vocal  music.  Two 
concerts  are  given  every  season,  one 
in  midwinter,  of  a  lighter  nature,  the 
second  in  the  spring,  devoted  to  the 
more  serious  forms  of  composition, 
generally  sung  in  conjunction  with 
another  society  from  some  neighbor- 
ing city.  The  recent  gift  from  the 
Hon.  Philip  Corbin,  of  a  wonderful 
Hutchings  organ,  placed  in  the  South 
Church,  makes  possible  organ  recitals 
for  the  people,  which  are  bringing 
much  enjoyment.*  Musicians  unite 
in  pronouncing  this  a  "great  instru- 
ment," in  which  the  possibilities  of 
combinations  and  tone  blendings  are 
almost  limitless. 

The  Woman's  Club,  the  fifth  in  or- 
der of  organization  of  the  woman's 

*A  picture  of  this  organ  was  included  in  the  article  on 
"  Organs  and  Organ  Building  in  New  England,"  by  Henry 
C.  Lahee,  in  the  December,  1897,  number  of  the  magazine. 


clubs  of  the  country,  has  worked  for 
about  twenty-five  years  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  "sweetness  and  light" 
which  enriches  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  a  town.  Courses  of  study  arranged 
under  the  care  of  scholars,  public  lec- 
tures by  speakers  of  authority  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  courses,  and, 
above  all,  the  enthusiasm  and  perse- 
verance of  the  workers  have  produced 
and  maintained  a  spirit  of  warm  ap- 
preciation and  earnest  endeavor. 
Genial  intercourse  between  gentle- 
men of  the  town  has  long  been  facili- 
tated by  the  New  Britain  Club.  Its 
suite  of  rooms  is  commodious  and  at- 
tractive ;  and  the  annual  Ladies' 
Night  is  not  the  least  of  the  club's 
contributions  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
town  life.  The  Saturday  Night  Club, 
a  quiet  organization  of  a  limited 
number  of  gentlemen,  has  met  for 
years  on  alternate  winter  Saturday 
evenings  to  discuss  a  paper  presented 
by  one  of  their  number.  A  group  of 
younger  men  also  enjoy  a  club  of  a 
similar  character. 

The  First  or  Centre  Church  has, 
through  its  faithful  parishioners  and 
strong  clergymen,  done  a  noble  work 
for  the  community.  Rev.  Horace 
Winslow,  Dr.  Lavalette  Perrin  and 
Dr.  John  H.  Denison,  also  Rev.  G. 
Stockton  Burroughs,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Richardson  and  Dr.  William  Burnett 
Wright  are  numbered  among  its  pas- 
tors. At  the  present  time  Dr.  T. 
Russell  Hall  is  leading  the  church. 
The  South  Church,  daughter  of  the 
First  and  co-worker  with  her  in 
worthy  endeavor,  has  for  over  twenty 
years  been  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
James  W.  Cooper,  D.  D.  The 
church's  comparatively  brief  history, 
dating  only  from  1842,  has  included 
three  long  and  notable  pastorates. 
Rev.  Samuel  Rockwell,  for  whom  his 
friend,  Horace  Bushnell,  preached  the 
installation  sermon,  was  followed  by 
Dr.  Constans  L.  Goodell,  afterwards 
called,  through  his  pastorate  in  St. 
Louis,  to  a  large  work  in  the  South- 
west. Rev.  Henry  L.  Griffin,  now  of 
Bangor,     Maine,     ministered    to    the 
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church  after  Dr.  Goodell's  removal, 
until  Dr.  Cooper  was  called.  Mr.  C. 
B.  Erwin's  will  provided  the  society 
with  partial  means  for  the  building  of 
a  parish  house,  singularly  well  ap- 
pointed for  numerous  forms  of  church 
work,  including  the  care  of  a  very 
large  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Erwin  also 
left  by  will  his  own  commodious  resi- 
dence to  be  used  as  the  church  par- 
sonage. Churches  of  many  other  de- 
nominations, although  not  claiming 
so  close  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  town,  which  had  its  beginnings 
when  Congregationalism  was  su- 
preme in  New  England,  have  done 
efficient  work.  The  Baptist,  Metho- 
dist and  Episcopal  churches  have  at- 
tractive houses  of  worship  and  strong 
membership.  A  Universalist  and  a 
People's  church  hold  services  regu- 
larly. The  Roman  Catholic  church  is 
strongly  represented ;  and  Swedish 
and  German  churches,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  add  an  interesting 
feature  to  the  town's  religious  life. 

An  efficient  Charity  Organization 
and  a  City  Mission  are  supported 
quietly  by  many  citizens.  These  soci- 
eties are  largely  the  outcome  of  the 
Tract  Society,  a  union  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  the  evangelical  churches  to 
carry  on  a  systematic  monthly  visita- 
tion of  the  town.  This  organization 
was  in  active  operation  for  about 
thirty  years,  and  accomplished  a  large 
and  beneficent  work.  The  hospital, 
on  a  hill  commanding  the  finest  air 
and  view  that  the  town  can  afford,  is 
doing  the  Samaritan's  work.  A 
Working  Girls'  Club  and  the  Young 
Woman's  Christian  League  carry  on 
a  variety  of  good  enterprises  for  such 
girls  as  Lucy  Larcom  loved.  Many 
of  the  small  sisters  of  the  members  of 
these  clubs  have  been  gathered  into 
a  sewing  school  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  carries  on  a  vital  work 
both  for  its  membership  of  more  than 
three  hundred  and  for  many  others, 
who  find  helpful  counsel  and  society 
in  the  building  devoted  to  young 
men.       The     departments,     religious, 


educational  and  gymnastic,  are  faith- 
fully and  attractively  conducted.  A 
Boys'  Club  provides  for  many  little 
fellows  the  cheer  which  they  crave 
and  the  guidance  which  they  need. 
The  Erwin  Home  for  "worthy  and  in- 
digent women"  was  planned  with  the 
intention  of  giving  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  a  separate  home  in 
as  great  a  degree  as  possible  to  the 
good  women  housed  under  its  roof. 
To  this  end  a  number  of  apartments, 
with  separate  entrances,  were  ar- 
ranged, although  no  occupant  is 
obliged  to  take  more  than  one  room. 
The  nominal  rents  often  make  possi- 
ble a  more  convenient  arrangement 
than  could  be  planned  elsewhere. 

During  the  last  century  visitors  to 
the  town  doubtless  asked,  Who  is  the 
courtly  gentleman  in  cocked  hat  and 
powdered  wig,  on  whose  blue  coat 
glitter  metal  buttons  and  whose  vel- 
vet breeches  sparkle  with  buckles? 
The  children  are  bowing  and  courte- 
sying  to  him,  and  men  in  the  field 
uncover  when  he  passes.  It  is  Col- 
onel Isaac  Lee,  an  able  counsellor  in 
State  and  Church.  A  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  an  associate 
in  conference  with  Governor  Jona- 
than Trumbull,  he  was  thoroughly 
identified  during  many  years  with  the 
life  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  the  town, 
which  always  found  in  him  a  most 
valuable  friend.  At  his  funeral  it  was 
said  that  "in  attending  upon  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  and  a  very  close 
attention  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
he  has  had  few  equals."  Colonel  Lee 
stands  as  typical  of  all  that  was  best 
in  New  Britain's  early  citizens. 
"Major  North,"  or  Seth  North,  and 
Frederick  T.  Stanley  were  names 
known  far  beyond  the  town,  as  in- 
dicative of  the  rare  qualities  and  the 
public  spirit  of  the  men  who  bore 
them.  With  stalwart  principles,  dis- 
criminating taste  and  courtly  man- 
ners, they  secured  to  the  town  many 
benefits,  not  least  among  which  were 
the  young  men  whom  they  attracted 
to  the  community,  which  became 
their    home.      New    Britain    was    the 
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home  of  that  able  scholar,  Professor 
Ethan  Allen  Andrews.  Called  as  a 
teacher  to  North  Carolina,  New 
Haven  and,  finally,  as  Jacob  Abbott's 
successor,  to  Boston,  he  at  length  re- 
turned to  labor  in  his  native  town. 
The  work  by  which  he  is  best  known 
to-day  is  his  Latin-English  lexicon 
and  several  Latin  text-books,  one  of 
which  had  in  1862  reached  the  thirty- 
fourth  edition.  No  recluse,  but  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  affairs,  he  kept 
constantly  at  heart  the  good  of  his 
home.  His  recreation  was  the  study 
of  natural  science,  in  which  he  found 
great  delight.  When  growing  old, 
lie  was  urged  to  relax  his  toil,  but 
promptly  replied,  "Fatigue  arising 
from  labors  that  may  do  good  to  some 
one  is  far  preferable  to  easy  indo- 
lence." "His  mind,"  wrote  a  friend, 
"was  remarkably  clear,  discriminat- 
ing and  logical.  No  one  could  be 
long  with  him  without  perceiving  the 
uncommon  beauty  of  his  Christian 
character,  nor  have  we  ever  known 
the  person  who  obeyed  more  faithful- 
ly the  apostolic  injunction,  'Be  cour- 
teous.' '  Professor  Thomas  Thatcher 
of  Yale  spoke  the  sentiment  of  thou- 
sands when  he  said,  "How  highly  I 
esteemed  him  as  a  scholar  and  a 
Christian  gentleman,  as  a  man  whose 
life  was  an  unchanging  illustration  of 
urbanity,  I  cannot  tell."  In  a  quiet 
pine-guarded  family  lot,  opposite  the 
homestead,  he  sleeps,  and  many 
a  reverent  thought  turns  towards 
the  spot  which  commemorates  that 
strong  mind  and  gentle  heart. 

The  village  was  probably  known  to 
many  Englishmen  who  would  never 
have  heard  of  it  save  for  the  presence 
in  England  of  a  New  Britain  man  of 
remarkable  powers  and  winsome  per- 
sonality. His  name  was  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt.  His  story  has  been  told  too  well 
and  too  often  to  call  for  a  long  ac- 
count here.  The  pages  of  this  maga- 
zine have  contained  the  strong  and 
touching  history.*  He  was  born  in 
New  Britain  in  1810,  and  died  there 


*  Elihu  Burritt,   by  Ellen  Strong5Bartlett,|Jin|  the  [New 
England  Magazine,  June,  1897. 


in  1879.  Throughout  his  long  and 
ofttimes  brilliant  career  he  retained  an 
affectionate  interest  in  his  native 
town.  American  consul  at  Birming- 
ham, secretary  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, and  an  advocate  of  ocean 
penny  postage,  the  valued  friend  of 
eminent  men  and  women  in  England 
and  America,  he  is  the  man,  above  all 
others,  who  was  an  honor  to  New 
Britain. 

New  Britain  has  ever  been  blessed 
with  citizens  who  looked  beyond  pri- 
vate profit  to  the  ultimate  general 
good.  Among  a  number  of  such  men 
who  have  walked  the  streets  during 
more  recent  years,  George  M.  Lan- 
ders and  Cornelius  B.  Erwin  might  be 
mentioned  as  representative.  Mr. 
Landers  aided  his  town  both  through 
a  successful  business  and  through  the 
competent  discharge  of  a  multitude  of 
public  duties  in  his  state  and  at 
Washington.  Cornelius  B.  Erwin 
came  to  New  Britain  poor  but  ener- 
getic. Through  the  wisest  financial 
management  he  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
left,  with  various  provisions,  to  the 
town.  Erwin  bequests  have  made 
possible  improvements  on  Walnut 
Hill  Park,  the  Soldiers'  Memorial, 
the  Woman's  Home,  the  cemetery 
chapel  and  the  Public  Library.  True 
to  his  wise  business  policy,  in  few- 
cases  did  Mr.  Erwin  leave  an  amount 
in  itself  sufficient  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  purpose  indicated,  but  one  con- 
tingent upon  the  raising  of  another 
stated  amount,  which  would  make  the 
project  entirely  feasible.  He  was 
modest  and  quiet,  giving  away  hun- 
dreds with  the  injunction,  "Now, 
don't  say  anything  about  it."  To  this 
man  his  townsmen,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous institutions  in  Connecticut  and 
in  the  West  and  the  South,  owe  in- 
creasing gratitude. 

And  yet  the  story  of  this  town  has 
merely  begun.  New  Britain  is  mak- 
ing history  rapidly,  a  history  that  bids 
fair  to  include  much  wise  and  pro- 
gressive action,  not  unworthy  of  the 
fathers. 
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'HE  longer  I  stay  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  more  it  appears 
to  me  that  public  opin- 
ion in  England  is  more 
active,  alert,  and  usu- 
better  informed  than  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially so  as  regards  political  ques- 
tions ;  and  it  is  with  public  opinion  on 
political  questions,  and  with  political 
education,  that  I  am  here  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  dif- 
ference in  the  two  countries.  In  the 
first  place,  England  is  of  course  much 
more  compact  than  the  United  States, 
and  it  has  a  much  more  homogene- 
ous population.  Then  again,  apart 
from  the  Home  Rule  question,  there 
are  no  sectional  issues  in  British  poli- 
tics. Occasionally  an  effort  is  made 
to  set  up  a  Welsh  interest,  but  no  suc- 
cess has  ever  attended,  or  is.  likely  to 
attend  these  efforts.  But  to  my  mind 
the  principal  reason  for  the  greater 
alertness  of  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land, and  for  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
better  informed,  lies  in  the  difference 
in  the  working  of  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  two  countries,  and  the 
great  difference  between  political  par- 
ties in  the  two  countries.  Principles 
and  measures,  rather  than  party  and 
offices,  interest  English  people;  and 
while  for  a  century  past  there  have 
been  two  great,  parties,  each  appeal- 
ing for  popular  support,  English  peo- 
ple are  not  tied  to  party  in  any  hide- 
bound fashion,  and  loyalty  to  party, 
under  any  and  all  conditions,  is  not 
ranked  first  among  political  virtues. 
Parliament  in  England  seems  to  at- 
tract more  close  and  continuous  pub- 
lic attention  than  docs  Congress. 
One  means  of  arriving  at  this  conclu- 
sion is  a  comparison  of  the  reports  of 


Parliament  and  those  of  Congress  as 
given  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Par- 
liament is  usually  in  session  from  Feb- 
ruary until  September,  and  during 
these  months  it  seldom  happens  that 
less  than  two  or  three  columns  are 
given  to  its  proceedings  in  the  more 
important  London  and  provincial 
morning  newspapers.  Some  of  the 
newspapers,  notably  the  Times  and 
the  Morning  Post  among  those  pub- 
lished in  London ;  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  among  those  published  in 
the  provinces ;  and  the  Scotsman  and 
the  Glasgow  Herald  among  the  Scotch 
newspapers,  frequently  give  even 
longer  reports.  On  important  nights 
the  reports  in  these  papers  extend  to 
four  or  five  columns,  and  on  great  oc- 
casions a  page  or  a  page  and  a  half  are 
given  up  to  the  shorthand  writer's  re- 
ports. 

When  Parliament  is  sitting  it  has 
first  attention  and  first  claim  to  space 
in  all  the  first-class  daily  newspapers. 
Its  proceedings  are  often  dealt  with 
in  no  fewer  than  four  different  ways 
in  the  same  issue  gf  the  paper.  First, 
there  is  the  ordinary  report  in  which, 
as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  space  will 
allow,  the  actual  words  of  the  speak- 
ers are  given.  These  reports  are  in- 
variably matter  of  fact  and  colorless, 
always  unpartisan  and  accurate ;  for 
English  reporting  is  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  work  sent  out  from  the  press 
galleries  at  Westminster.  Alongside 
these  reports,  usually  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  them,  there  is  a  column  or  half 
a  column  in  which  the  evening's  pro- 
ceedings are  described  rather  than  re- 
ported. In  addition  to  this,  a  synop- 
sis of  the  debates  finds  a  place  at  the 
head  of  the  summary  of  the  day's 
news;  and  usually,  when  the  Parlia- 
mentary session  is  at  its  height,  the 
proceedings   at  Westminster  are  the 
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subject  of  the  tirst  article  on  the  edi- 
torial page. 

It  is  thus  a  newspaper-reading 
Englishman's  own  fault  if  he  is  not 
well  informed  concerning  the  ques- 
tions which  are  engaging  attention  in 
Parliament,  for  in  most  of  the  better 
class  daily  newspapers  he  has,  as  I 
have  explained,  four  means  of  learn- 
ing what  is  doing  at  Westminster. 
He  can  obtain  his  information  from 
the  fifty  or  sixty  line  summary ;  from 
the  descriptive  sketch ;  from  the  full 
report ;  or  he  can  obtain  it,  with  ac- 
companying explanations  of  partisan 
character,  from  the  Parliamentary  ar- 
ticle on  the  editorial  page. 

xA.mong  English  newspaper  men 
there  is  occasionally  some  controver- 
sy as  to  whether  people  care  to  have 
so  much  of  the  doings  of  Parliament 
put  before  them ;  and  the  success  is 
cited  of  one  or  two  newcomers  in  the 
field  of  daily  journalism  which  have 
broken  away  from  the  traditions  as  to 
reporting  Parliament:  But  when  the 
constituencies  of  these  new  papers  are 
examined,  it  is  seen  that  the  newcom- 
ers have  not  cut  into  the  field  of  the 
older  morning  papers  which  maintain 
the  Parliamentary  traditions.  These 
newcomers  are  half-penny  papers, 
and  are  read  chiefly  by  people  who 
before  their  appearance  were  not 
readers  of  the  morning  papers ;  and 
the  fact  remains  that  the  journals 
which  deal  with  Parliament  in  the  full, 
varied  and  careful  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, rank  among  the  great  news- 
paper properties  of  England,  and  are 
earning  princely  incomes  for  their 
proprietors.  Their  continued  and  in- 
creasing success  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  reading  constituencies  they 
serve  demand  Parliamentary  reports 
which  are  full  and  also  soberly  and 
conscientiously  done,  and  that  read- 
ers of  these  newspapers  take  a  close, 
continuous  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  questions  which  come  before  Par- 
liament. 

That  American  newspapers  usually 
do  not  treat  Congress  in  this  full  and 
careful    manner    is    obvious    to    any 


newspaper  reader.  The  difference  in 
treatment  is  strikingly  brought  home 
to  an  Englishman  accustomed  to  the 
press  galleries  at  Westminster,  who 
goes  into  the  chamber  of  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Sen- 
ate at  Washington.  At  Westminster 
even  on  an  ordinary  night,  or  on  a 
Wednesday  afternoon  when  private 
members'  bills  are  before  the  House, 
there  are  seldom  fewer  than  thirty  or 
forty  reporters  in  attendance ;  while, 
when  an  important  debate  is  on,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  reporters  are 
often  crowded  into  the  gallery.  I 
have  been  present  at  debates  of  im- 
portance at  Washington  when  there 
have  not  been  half  a  dozen  reporters 
in  the  press  gallery.  In  England,  as 
in  this  country,  there  is  an  Associated 
Press.  There  are  two  in  fact,  the 
Press  Association  and  the  Central 
News ;  but  no  first-class  morning 
paper  either  in  London  or  the  prov- 
inces relies  only  on  the  press  associa- 
tions for  its  Parliamentary  services. 
All  the  London  papers  have  their 
own  corps  of  reporters ;  so  have  the 
leading  provincial  and  Scottish  news- 
papers. Each  paper  requires  individ- 
ual reports  for  its  geographical  and 
reading  constituency.  The  provincial 
papers  want  the  speeches  of  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  at  as  great  length  as  the 
London  papers ;  and  moreover  they 
also  want  the  speeches  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  territory,  so  that  the 
constituents  of  these  members  may 
be  informed  as  to  what  part  they  are 
taking  in  the  questions  which  come 
before  the  Llouse. 

As  soon  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
begins  to  make  a  reputation,  his  ut- 
terances in  and  out  of  the  House 
come  in  for  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  newspapers.  There  is  in  fact  a 
pretty  well  established  scale  by  which 
the  length  of  the  reports  of  speeches 
is  determined.  Cabinet  ministers, 
holding  the  more  important  positions, 
are  usually  reported  verbatim  when 
they  speak  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
constituencies.    The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
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bury,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Goschen  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks 
Beach,  to  lake  the  present  ministry 
for  example,  are  usually  so  treated  by 
the  reporters ;  almost  invariably  so, 
when  they  make  important  political 
speeches  in  the  constituencies.  Sim- 
ilar fulness  of  treatment  is  also  ac- 
corded to  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion, to  men  like  the  Earl  of  Rosebery, 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  John  Morley.  I  would  not 
have  it  understood  that  all  the  daily 
newspapers  report  these  men  verba- 
tim, but  verbatim  reports  of  their 
speeches  are  usually  to  be  found  in 
newspapers  of  the  first  rank. 

For  men  in  the  second  rank,  that  is 
for  those  holding  or  having  held  the 
less  important  offices,  such  as  the 
presidency  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  for  Education,  reports  a 
column  long  are  the  rule,  when  they 
speak  in  the  constituencies.  For  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  reports  vary  in  length 
from  half  a  column  to  a  twenty  or 
thirty  line  paragraph.  If  a  man  in 
this  class  is  of  any  individuality  and 
prominence,  if  he  is  appreciably 
working  his  way  forward,  he  soon 
becomes  of  half-column  value. 

These  values  apply  to  the  news- 
papers in  general.  Longer  reports, 
however,  are  usually  given  to  men, 
not  in  the  verbatim  class,  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  cities  in  which  they 
may  happen  to  make  their  extra-Par- 
liamentary speeches.  None  of  the 
men  of  the  first  and  second  class  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  particular 
constituency  they  represent  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Just  now, 
since  his  defeat  in-  1896,  at  Derby,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  represents  a  Welsh 
constituency,  the  name  of  which  is 
not  familiar  to  one  Englishman  in 
twenty.  Mr.  John  Morley  represents 
a  comparatively  small  Scotch  bor- 
ough  ;  but  when  either  of  them  is  ad- 
dressing his  constituents,  he  is  really 
addressing  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 


ain, and  people  who  take  any  real  and 
continuous  interest  in  the  discussion 
of  political  questions  look  to  the 
newspapers  for  full  reports  of  his 
speeches. 

Nor  are  the  utterances  of  men  in 
the  front  rank  in  English  political  life 
confined  to  the  constituencies  they 
serve  in  Parliament.  When  a  man 
once  attains  this  rank,  he  belongs  to 
the  country,  and  soon  has  claims 
upon  him  from  all  parts  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  Parliamentary  recess,  or  at 
least  during  that  part  of  it  which  ex- 
tends from  October  to  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, almost  every  man  of  national 
reputation  in  Parliament  makes  from 
ten  to  fifteen  speeches  in  the  constitu- 
encies. During  this  season  these 
men  are  all  over  the  country  making 
political  speeches ;  so  that  to  a  large 
number  of  people  they  become  per- 
sonally known.  They  are  not  mere 
newspaper  figures.  English  people 
who  are  interested  in  politics  have 
thus  opportunities  of  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  their  political  leaders 
than  seems  to  be  possible  with  respect 
to  political  leaders  in  this  country. 
The  recess  season  of  speech-making  is 
a  great  factor  in  the  political  education 
of  the  country,  and  it  also  adds  to  the 
personal  interest  in  politics.  It  helps 
to  make  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
real  personages,  and  not  merely 
names  attached  to  reports  of  speeches. 

Another  important  factor  in  polit- 
ical education  in  England  is  the 
custom  of  members  of  Parliament 
publicly  meeting  their  constituents 
during  the  recess.  This  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  custom.  It  dates  back 
only  to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  Before  then  about  half  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  no  constituents  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  borough  owners  or  the  bor- 
ough bosses,  and  not  infrequently 
with  the  express  condition,  stipulated 
by  the  borough  owner,  that  the  mem- 
ber chosen  by  him  should  never  go 
near  the  constituency.  Most  of  the 
boroughs    of    this    class    were    swept 
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away  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 
Some  of  those  which  survived  disap- 
peared with  the  Reform  Act  of  1867; 
and  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1884  and 
1885  not  one  of  them  was  left.  With 
all  these  changes  England  has  become 
increasingly  democratic  so  far  as  the 
Parliamentary  franchise  is  concerned. 
As  democracy  has  obtained  more 
power,  it  has  become  more  demand- 
ing; so  much  so  that  to-day  nearly 
every  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  to  appear  before  his  con- 
stituents during  the  recess,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  work  of  the  past 
session  and  the  questions  likely  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  forthcoming  session. 

On  these  occasions  the  member  of 
Parliament  addresses  his  constituents, 
not  the  local  members  of  his  political 
party  who  by  their  votes  secured  his 
return;  and  it  is  open  to  any  elector 
to  question  his  actions,  to  interrogate 
him,  and  to  signify  dissent  when  the 
customary  vote  of  .  confidence  and 
thanks  is  accorded  to  the  member. 
Women  attend  these  meetings,  often- 
times in  large  numbers ;  for  women  in 
England  take  an  active  interest  in 
politics,  and  usually  discuss  political 
questions  with  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence. 

Citizenship  duties  in  England  make 
fewer  calls  on  the  time  of  the  ordinary 
man  than  they  do  in  this  country.  An 
Englishman  is  not  called  upon  to  do 
nearly  as  much  voting  as  an  Ameri- 
can. He  votes  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment on  an  average  about  once  in  five 
years.  For  municipal  councils  and 
school  boards  he  votes  once  in  three 
years.  He  votes  for  guardians  of  the 
poor  every  year ;  but  at  these  elec- 
tions voting  papers  are  delivered  to 
the  electors,  and  they  can  signify  their 
choice  without  going  outside  their 
homes.  An  Englishman  is  never 
called  upon  to  vote  for  judges,  nor  for 
any  paid  officers  engaged  under  a 
municipality.  All  judges  are  ap- 
pointed, nominally  by  the  Crown,  ac- 
tually by  the  Home  Office,  and  every 
municipal  council  appoints  its  own 
salaried  officials, 


Of  primaries  and  caucuses  English 
people  know  little  or  nothing.  An 
American  voter,  it  seems  to  me,  has 
many  calls  made  upon  him  in  respect 
to  these  details  of  party  organization. 
I  have  attended  some  of  these  meet- 
ings as  an  onlooker;  but  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  the  meetings  in  themselves 
are  not  of  much  value  as  regards  po- 
litical education.  I  never  remember 
hearing  political  questions  discussed 
at  them.  Political  meetings  in  Eng- 
land are  mostly  of  the  kind  that 
would  be  described  in  this  country  as 
mass  meetings.  They  are  open  meet- 
ings, open  to  people  of  both  political 
parties,  and  people  of  both  parties  at- 
tend them.  During  the  years  I  was 
engaged  as  a  reporter  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  attend  many  political  meet- 
ings in  this  country  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  difference  in  political  edu- 
cation in  the  two  countries  then  often 
impressed  me,  as  it  does  still  when- 
ever I  read  the  speeches  in  a  political 
campaign ;  for  example,  in  the  recent 
state  campaign  in  New  York.  Eng- 
lish people  assembled  in  a  political 
meeting  are  not  tolerant  of  mere  dec- 
lamation, of  humbug  and  fustian. 
They  would  soon  get  impatient  at  the 
kind  of  speeches  which  political  ora- 
tors, such  as  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  De- 
pew,  deliver  from  the  rear  of  plat- 
forms of  railway  cars,  and  they  would 
quickly  make  their  impatience  mani- 
fest. English  people  know  how  to 
hiss  as  well  as  to  cheer,  and  the  hiss 
is  soon  heard  when  a  speaker  begins 
to  weary  his  audience,  or  to  attempt 
to  humbug  it  with  wild  statements  or 
generalities  which  have  neither  sense 
nor  meaning.  I  sometimes  think 
that  the  inherent  and  ready  courtesy 
of  Americans  is  abused  by  political 
speakers.  English  people  are  fond  of 
political  discussion.  They  will  turn 
out  in  large  numbers  to  hear  an  intel- 
ligent discussion  of  political  ques- 
tions. If  the  discussion  were  not 
intelligent,  if  the  speaking  were  to  de- 
scend to  mere  party  glorification,  they 
would  soon  lose  patience  with  the 
speakers,  and  no  obligations  of  cour- 
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tesy  would  restrain  the  expression  of 
their  impatience. 

The  political  meeting  thrives  in 
England  because  it  has  some  value. 
It  is  oftentimes  a  force  in  moulding 
the  policy  of  Parliament  and  of  gov- 
ernment. If  a  bad  measure  is  intro- 
duced by  the  government  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  people  do  not 
assume  that  it  is  sure  to  pass.  If  they 
regard  the  measure  as  unsatisfactory, 
the  majority  at  the  back  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  House  of  Commons 
gives  people  little  concern.  The  agi- 
tation against  the  measure  begins  at 
once,  and  goes  on  until  its  fate  is  de- 
cided. Agitation  so  conducted  led  to 
the  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  first  Home  Rule  bill  in  1886; 
in  1888  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  bill  for 
compensating  the  holders  of  public- 
house  licenses ;  and  later  still,  in  1896, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill  which 
the  government  introduced,  making 
sweeping  and  what  were  regarded  as 
retrograde  changes  in  the  system  of 
public  education.  When  this  last 
measure  was  withdrawn,  the  Salis- 
bury government  had  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  largest  majority  at  the 
back  of  an  administration  since  mod- 
ern political  party  lines  were  estab- 
lished in  England.  But  in  face  of  the 
opposition  as  expressed  in  public 
meetings  and  by  other  methods,  the 
supporters  of  the  government  began 
to  weaken,  and  the  government 
deemed  it  best  to  withdraw  the  bill. 
A  similar  fate  befell  the  Irish  Local 
Government  bill,  which  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  present  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Ihen  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  introduced  as  a  government 
measure  in  1892.  Like  the  other 
measures  which  'have  been  named, 
1I1  is  bill  could  not  withstand  the  pop- 
ular opposition  it  encountered.  This 
was  seen  at  a  very  early  stage,  and  the 
government  quickly  allowed  it  to 
drop. 

Political  discussion  by  public  meet- 
ings generally  has  a  quick  effect  in 
the  House  of  Commons.    If  in  case  of 


an  obnoxious  bill  outside  opposition 
does  not  lead  to  its  withdrawal,  it 
usually  has  a  good  effect  in  modifying 
the  bill,  and  in  ridding  it  of  its  worst 
features.  No  matter  how  strong  a 
government  may  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment usually  has  its  influence  in 
moulding  and  shaping  legislation ; 
and  outside  opposition,  when  it  is  well 
taken  and  when  the  agitation  is  well 
directed,  gives  weight  to  the  opposi- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
compels  the  government  to  make 
some  concessions.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  the  opposition  in  Congress  and 
outside  criticism  have  infinitely  less 
weight  in  shaping  legislation  in  this 
country  than  in  England.  I  was  a 
looker-on  at  Washington  when  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  going  through 
Congress ;  and  it  astonished  me  to  see 
at  close  range  how  little  effect  the 
opposition  had  in  the  shaping  of  the 
bill.  After  listening  to  long  debates 
in  the  Senate  on  the  tariff  schedules, 
and  watching  the  numerous  divisions 
called  for  by  the  Democrats,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Senators  Caffrey, 
Jones,  White  and  Vest  might  just  as 
well  have  been  holding  a  meeting  in 
Llyde  Park  or  on  Hampstead  Heath. 
A  meeting  of  protest  by  the  Cobden 
Club  in  a  parlor  lent  to  it  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Club  in  London  could 
not  have  had  less  effect. 

It  is  possible  to  cite  an  occasional 
measure  passed  through  the  English 
Parliament  within  recent  years  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Dingley  Tariff 
Act  went  through  Congress.  The 
Education  Act  of  1897,  that  which. 
took  the  place  of  the  abortive  meas- 
ure of  1896  to  which  I  have,  referred, 
was  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  so  much  as  the  al- 
teration of  a  comma.  But  examples 
of  this  kind  are  exceedingly  rare. 
There  is  little  clanger  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  permit  them  to  be- 
come frequent.  Tf  they  ever  should 
become  frequent,  the  public  discus- 
sion of  political  questions  in  England 
will  cease  to  be  of  any  practical  value ; 
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and  in  a  Parliament  the  members  of 
which  are  not  paid,  and  consequently 
not  compelled  to  attend,  the  work  of 
the  opposition  will  become  such  an 
absolutely  useless  task  that  the  oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House  will  be  de- 
serted, and  government  by  public  dis- 
cussion and  political  party  will  be 
well-nigh  at  an  end. 

It  is  because  opposition  counts  for 
something  that  people  in  England  are 
always  ready  for  an  agitation.  For 
this  reason  also  men  are  not  afraid  to 
oppose  even  when  the  majority  is 
overwhelmingly  on  the  other  side.  In 
England,  a  man  who  conscientiously 
stands  out  against  what  he  regards  as 
bad  is  in  little  danger  of  personal 
abuse  either  from  the  platform  or  the 
press.  This  was  not  always  so.  It 
was  not  so  forty  years  ago,  when 
Bright  and  Cobden  and  those  who 
thought  with  them  opposed  the 
Crimean  war.  But  with  the  spread  of 
political  education  and  the  increased 
interest  in  politics,  English  people 
have  become  much  more  tolerant.  A 
good  and  recent  example  of  this  is  to 
be  seen  in  respect  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son's  opposition  to  the  military  ex- 
pedition to  Khartoum.  He  opposed 
this  expedition,  although  the  leaders 
of  his  own  political  party  had  sup- 
ported it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  later  on  from  platforms  in  the 
constituencies.  His  speeches  and  his 
letters  of  protest  were  published  in  the 
daily  press  alongside  those  in  support 
of  the  expedition  and  its  aims.  They 
were  adversely  criticised  in  the  edito- 
rial columns  of  many  of  the  news- 
papers ;  but  no  one  threatened  to  read 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  out  of  the  Liberal 
party,  or  suggested  that  he  should  go 
and  live  with  the  objects  of  his  solici- 
tude in  the  Soudan.  There  would  be 
no  bitter  personal  opposition  in  Eng- 
land to  a  man  who  took  the  stand  like 
that  of  Professor  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  or  like  that  taken  by  Mr.  Car- 
negie with  regard  to  colonial  expan- 
sion. England  nowadays  respects 
men  of  individuality  and  courage  in 


political  life,  and  is  disposed  to  admire 
these  qualities  without  always  sympa- 
thizing with  the  opinions  behind  them. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  public 
meetings  in  England  called  to  criti- 
cise or  oppose  a  policy  on  which  the 
government  may  be  about  to  embark. 
There  is  another  kind  of  public  meet- 
ing which  is  oftentimes  of  great  na- 
tional service.  I  refer  to  non-partisan 
meetings  called  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  government  at  times  of 
extreme  difficulty  or  national  danger — 
meetings  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  have  no  exact  coun- 
terpart in  public  life  of  this  country. 
These  meetings  are  called  by  the 
mayors  acting  on  requisition  from 
townspeople.  They  are  strictly  non- 
partisan and  are  attended  and  ad- 
dressed by  the  foremost  men  of  both 
political  parties.  The  mayor  pre- 
sides, and  his  presence  at  a  public 
meeting  of  this  character  is  in  itself 
a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  non-par- 
tisan and  that  neither  political  party 
will  be  permitted  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  it. 

These  meetings  are  much  more 
rare  than  those  I  have  previously  de- 
scribed. They  are  resorted  to  only  in 
really  great  emergencies,  and  are  in- 
tended to  show  the  government  that 
the  country  without  regard  to  party 
politics  is  at  its  back.  To  cite  an 
instance  of  such  meetings,  I  may 
recall  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Frederic  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  in 
Dublin  in  1882.  Then  all  over  the 
country  within  two  or  three  days 
after  the  tragic  event  of  May  6,  meet- 
ings were  held  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  government  in  the  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  the  nation, 
and  also  expressing  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  carry  the 
country  through  the  crisis.  If  the 
Fashoda  incident  of  more  recent  times 
had  become  more  serious  and  threat- 
ening, recourse  would  have  been  had 
to  these  expressions  of  public  feeling, 
and  from  the  number  of  these  meet- 
ings the  government  would  soon 
have    learned    that    the    country   was 
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with  it,  and  prepared  to  uphold  any 
action  it  might  take.  Had  the  disas- 
ter which  befell  the  Maine  occurred 
to  a  British  warship  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  the  oc- 
casion of  many  such  public  meetings 
in  England.     The  tone  and  spirit  of 


these  meetings  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  a  political  meeting.  They  are 
impressive  in  their  character.  On 
grave  occasions  they  have  an  almost 
religious  solemnity,  and  in  them  at 
times  of  crisis  the  real  feeling  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole  becomes  articulate. 


A    PSYCHOLOGICAL    PROPOSITION. 

By    Agues    Provost. 


T  was  a  rainy,  gusty 
day,  too  dark  to  paint 
and  too  cheerless  to  do 
anything  but  talk,  and 
Halliday,  who  could 
put  on  canvas  the 
quiver  in  the  sunlight  of  an  August 
clay,  and  Scarsden,  whose  books 
everybody  argued  over  and  nearly 
everybody  read,  and  Overton,  who 
did  nothing  in  particular,  but  dipped 
restlessly  into  everything,  were  gath- 
ered in  Halliday 's  apartments  for 
common  cheer. 

There  was  a  spicy  odor  of  hot  wine 
in  the  room,  heavily  hung  with  darkly 
rich  curtains  and  rugs,  littered  with 
chairs  and  divans  and  glowing  softly 
with  the  light  of  three  great  Moorish 
lanterns,  bright  against  the  dull  patch 
of  sky  outside  and  defying  the  spiteful 
dash  of  the  raindrops  against  the 
windows. 

"We  won't  draw  the  curtains," 
I  [alliday  had  said  comfortably.  "The 
daylight  won't  get  mixed  up  with  the 
lanterns, — it's  getting  too  dark  for 
thai  ;  and  besides,  when  you  look  out 
al  those  eli illy  little  gusts  of  rain  and 
back  into  a  warm  room,  it  makes  yon 
feel  how  much  better  off  you  are  than 
the  poor  devils  outside." 


"Halliday,  you  do  say  a  decent 
thing  now  and  then,"  condescended 
Scarsden  paternally.  "Overton,  what 
are  you  doing  to  that  beverage? 
You've  been  fooling  with  it  this  long 
time." 

"Come  here  and  smell.  This  bev- 
erage is  a  complicated  affair  of  origi- 
nal manufacture.  You  can't  get  one 
like  it  every  day." 

Scarsden  left  the  divan  under  one 
of  the  Moorish  lanterns,  where  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  papers 
looking  wildly  untidy  in  spite  of  their 
manifold  clamps  and  labels  and  head- 
lines, and  disappeared  behind  the 
screen  where  Overton  was  bending 
seriously  over  an  alcohol  stove,  and 
where  the  hot,  spicy  odor  was  partic- 
ularly strong. 

"It  has  been  a  confoundedly  long 
time  getting  ready,"  he  grumbled, 
sniffing  critically.     "Who's  that?" 

The  two  behind  the  screen  listened 
with  the  alert  inquisitiveness  of 
two  small  boys,  as  Halliday's  man 
announced  "Mr.  Chalmers!" 

"His  Highness  of  the  'Change!" 
murmured  Overton  with  a  wry  face. 

"Who  could  buy  us  all,  body  and 
soul,  with  a  month's  pocket  money," 
supplemented  Scarsden. 
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Overton  lingered  to  remove  his 
cherished  beverage  from  the  alcohol 
stove,  before  he  left  the  shelter  of  the 
big  screen  and  followed  Scarsden. 

"I  know  it's  a  pretty  dark  day," 
Chalmers  was  saying  in  his  business- 
like voice ;  ''but  I  was  anxious  to  see 
how  Mrs.  Chalmers's  portrait  is  get- 
ting on." 

He  was  a  large,  comfortable-look- 
ing man,  safely  this  side  of  the 
dangerous  "portly,"  but  he  conveyed 
a  greater  sense  of  bigness  than  men 
of  heavier  weight.  His  financial 
weight,  however,  was  stupendous ;  he 
had  engineered  more  gigantic  opera- 
tions in  ten  years  than  most  men 
would  attempt  in  a  lifetime.  Over- 
ton had  once  called  him  "an  excellent 
money-making  machine,"  and  Chal- 
mers knew  it,  and  could  afford  to 
consider  it  a  joke. 

"I  think  you  can  see  it  pretty  well 
when  I  have  fixed  the. lights,"  Halli- 
day  said  after  the  financier  had  inter- 
rupted himself  to  greet  Scarsden 
and  Overton  in  a  way  that  was 
friendly  enough,  but  as  laconic  as  if 
they  had  come  c.s  strangers  into  his 
office.  It  was  a  habit  gained  through 
years  of  busy  life,  with  no  time  for 
superfluous  chattering. 

They  were  expectantly  quiet  as 
Halliday  ushered  them  into  the  stu- 
dio where  the  soft  amber  lights  shone 
down  on  the  easel.  They  all  knew 
Mrs.  Chalmers  and  admired  her,  and 
they  had  all  seen  her  look  just  that 
way.  Halliday  looked  at  the  picture 
as  intently  as  they,  and  he  had  reason 
to  be  proud.  Her  beauty  lay  chiefly 
in  two  unspeakable  eyes  and  a  star- 
like  radiance  of  countenance  that  was 
fascinating;  and  he  had  worked  en- 
thusiastically to  give  it  full  justice. 
There  was  a  royal  dignity  in  the  lift 
of  her  dark  head,  and  in  looking  into 
the  wonderful  eyes  one  realized  why 
it  was  that  Mrs.  John  Chalmers  was 
more  raved  over  than  women  far 
nearer  perfection  of  feature  and  out- 
line. 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  it,"  said 
John   Chalmers  to  the  artist,  turning 


slowly  away  as  if  he  could  have  stayed 
longer  were  no  one  else  there ;  and 
Scarsden  laid  his  hand  on  Halliday's 
shoulder  in  a  touch  that  meant  "Good 
boy." 

"Don't  go  out  again  into  this  weep- 
ing weather  without  sampling  our 
mixture,"  invited  Halliday  hospitably 
as  they  re-entered  the  room  which  the 
spicy  odor  pervaded.  "Overton  and 
I  invented  it,  and  we  have  all  helped 
concoct  it ;  but  still  I  don't  think  it's 
bad.  There  are  a  few  clear  places  to 
sit  down.  That  litter  over  there  is 
Scarsden's  latest  novel,  in  course  of 
construction.  He  is  trying  it  on  us 
as  a  preliminary ;  and  as  it  is  one  of 
these  introspective-retrospective-per- 
spective psychological  problems,  we 
have  argued  ourselves  into  a  rage 
over  the  complications." 

Halliday's  voice  was  muffled  be- 
hind the  screen  as  he  bent  solicitously 
over  his  "mixture"  to  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  injured  by  the  delay. 
When  he  came  into  sight  again,  John 
Chalmers  and  Scarsden  were  seated 
on  the  big  divan  beside  the  "litter," 
with  Overton  in  front,  and  Chalmers 
was  eying  the  interlined  pages  with 
amused  interest. 

"Not  so  easy  as  it  looks,  is  it?"  he 
asked  Scarsden.  "But  tell  me  now,  do 
you  take  your  'complications'  from 
life,  as  some  of  you  fellows  say  you 
do,  or  do  you  sit  down  and  figure 
them  out?" 

"Oh,  both.  The  worst  of  it  is,  they 
have  to  be  figured  out  more  if  they 
are  real  than  if  you  pull  all  the  wires 
yourself.  And  then,  by  George,  I 
could  write  up  half  a  dozen  incidents 
I  know,  and  you  would  all  be  pound- 
ing at  me  because  they  were  so  'over- 
drawn' and  'unreal.'  ' 

"Scarsden  has  no  use  for  incidents 
anyway,  except  as  necessary  side  is- 
sues to  illustrate  the  contrarieties  of 
the  human  mind,"  interrupted  Over- 
ton grimly.  "Still,  that  is  what  a 
novel  should  be  written  for, — if  it  is 
written  at  all." 

"But  nine-tenths  of  your  reading 
public    are    interested    only    in    these 
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incidents,  and  whether  you  can  tell 
them  entertainingly."  It  was  like 
John  Chalmers  to  drop  like  a  plum- 
met to  the  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Scarsden  was  surprised  that  he 
should  be  sufficiently  interested  to 
discuss  it  at  all.  He  did  not  know 
that  Chalmers  liked  professional  men 
and  always  had  half  a  dozen  or  more 
under  his  quiet  eye. 

"But  I  write  to  the  other  tenth,  you 
know,  and  let  the  nine-tenths  pay  my 
royalties,"  Scarsden  promptly  assured 
him. 

"You  will  scandalize  them  as  a  unit 
if  you  don't  impress  a  proper  sense 
of  decency  on  your  heroine,"  said 
Halliday  frivolously  as  he  came  in 
with  punch  bowl  and  glasses  and  sent 
Overton  to  rummage  after  a  fresh 
box  of  cigars  while  he  dispensed  his 
hospitality. 

"Halliday  is  worried  because  one 
of  my  women  dispenses  with  formal- 
ity and  does  the  proposing." 

"It  is  a  trifle  out  of  order,"  assented 
Chalmers  dubiously. 

"Undoubtedly.  But  I  hold  that, 
given  the  same  or  similar  circum- 
stances and  a  woman  of  the  same 
strong  temperament,  it  could  happen 
any  day  of  the  week." 

"And  I  hold,"  said  Overton  quietly, 
"that,  given  utterly  dissimilar  circum- 
stances and  a  woman  by  no  means 
erotic  or  unused  to  self-discipline,  it 
could  easily  happen." 

"Our  ideals  unreasonably  persist  in 
running  the  other  way,"  murmured 
I  lalliday. 

"As  a  purely  psychological  propo- 
sition, let  me  tell  you  a  story." 

Scarsden  looked  up  keenly  and 
leaned  comfortably  back  among  the 
pillows,  burying  his  hand  firmly  in  one 
of  them  ;  Halliday  settled  lower  in  his 
chair ;  and  Chalmers  leaned  alertly 
forward, — these  being  by  nature  and 
habit  their  several  attitudes  of  atten- 
tion. Overton,  half  buried  in  his  big 
chair,  looked  rather  listless  in  spite  of 
his  earnest  tone;  but  as  Overton  was 
not  by  nature  of  an  enthusiastic  or 
buoyant   disposition,  his  friends  were 


accustomed  to  have  him  look  slightly 
displeased  with  the  whole  creative 
mechanism  when  he  was  most  inter- 
ested in  it. 

"It  is  about  two  people,  a  man  and 
a  woman  whom  I  used  to  know  very 
well,"  he  began  deliberately.  "They 
were  excellent  friends  in  an  easy,  Pla- 
tonic way ;  in  fact,  he  rather  prided 
himself  on  their  good  sense  in  keep- 
ing clear  of  romantic  pitfalls.  It  was 
a  hobby  of  his  that  the  best  friend  for 
a  man  is  a  woman,  and  vice  versa; 
and  he  carried  it  out  by  seeking  the 
friendship  of  the  finest  woman  he 
knew, — and  she  gave  it  to  him.  He 
was  always  impatient  of  the  cynical 
ones  who  say  that  the  fires  of  Platonic 
friendship  are  bound  to  burn  some- 
body's fingers,  and  believed  that  the 
first  one  who  was  hurt  in  such  an  in- 
stance owed  it  to  the  other  to  tell  it 
bravely,  and  then,  if  necessary,  get 
out  of  the  dangerous  vicinity.  I 
think  he  spent  most  of  his  time  hunt- 
ing down  interesting  theories.  He 
used  to  talk  over  all  his  personal  in- 
terests with  her,  and  her  sympathetic 
attention  and  counsel  were  very  help- 
ful. She  wTas  warm  and  earnest  and 
clever,  and  her  judgment  was  good. 
She  was  sweet  to  look  at,  too,  and  he 
was  proud  of  her.  He  wasn't  con- 
spicuously devoted,  at  all,  for  he  ad- 
mired and  was  deeply  interested  in  a 
score  of  other  women  he  knew ;  but 
when  one  time  he  was  passingly  hard 
hit  over  one  of  them,  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  be  able  to  come  to  this 
one,  his  friend,  and  relieve  his  mind." 

"H'm!"  said  Halliday,  staring  spec- 
ulatively at  his  fingers  nails ;  and 
Overton  took  up  his  thread  quickly. 

"Perhaps  you  wonder  why  he  was 
so  ready  to  tell  her  that,  as  well  as  to 
tell  the  whole  story  to  me ;  but  he  was 
by  no  means  a  babbler.  Most  people 
think  him  very  reticent ;  only  it  was 
a  matter  of  course  to  him  that  she 
should  know, — and  when  he  told  me, 
it  was  years  later,  and  he  was  sore  and 
miserable  over  it  all  and  had  to  let  it 
out.  Going  on  in  this  comradely  way, 
you   may  imagine  how  surprised   he 
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was  one  evening  when  she  suddenly 
reminded  him  of  their  old  discussions 
and  asked  that  their  friendship  end. 
I  know,  from  the  way  he  told  me, 
that  the  picture  of  her  that  night  will 
stay  by  him  for  many  a  year  still  to 
come.  I  have  met  her,  and  I  can  see 
how  fair  and  regal  she  must  have 
looked,  deeply  moved  and  quivering 
inwardly,  but  standing  quietly  before 
him  with  her  hands  on  the  chair  she 
had  left  and  holding  every  nerve 
tightly  as  she  told  him  that  she 
wanted  him  to  go,  because  it  was  not 
best  that  they  should  meet  so  famil- 
iarly again.  It  was  an  odd  thing  to 
do,  wasn't  it?  Perhaps  two  or  three 
years  later  she  would  have  done  dif- 
ferently; but  she  was  brave,  and  I 
think  she  had  brooded  over  it  until 
it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do, — be- 
cause they  had  agreed  it  was  the 
fairest,  as  well  as  the  quickest  and 
most  final." 

"How  did  he  take  it?"  asked  Chal- 
mers. 

"He  was  stunned.  He  had  been 
wandering  along  with  his  eyes  closed, 
and  the  sudden  light  blinded  him. 
But  he  did  the  craziest  thing  he  could 
think  of.  He  went  home  and  lay 
awake  thinking  it  over,  and  how 
sweet  and  bright  she  was,  and  what 
an  egregious  ass  he  had  been  never 
to  think  of  her  in  the  light  of  a  wife 
as  well  as  a  friend ;  and  the  next  day, 
— the  next  day,  mind  you, — when  she 
had  had  good  time  to  realize  what  she 
had  done  and  be  in  a  state  of  smarting 
humiliation  over  it,  he  wrote  a  long 
letter  and  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
I  know  he  meant  the  best  in  the 
world ;  but,  oh  Lord,  an  army  mule 
would  have  had  more  tact!" 

"I  think  he  would,"  commented 
Scarsden  dryly.     "She  refused  him?" 

Overton  had  leaned  forward  again 
as  he  told  his  story,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing and  his  lips  compressing  into  a 
nervous  line,  as  they  had  a  trick  of 
doing  when  he  was  very  much  in 
earnest.  He  dropped  back  again  at 
Scarsden's  question,  with  a  deprecat- 
ing shrug. 


"Of  course!"  he  said  scornfully. 
"And  they  didn't  meet  again  for 
weeks,  which  he  spent  thinking  it 
over  and  learning  to  yearn  for  her 
above  all  things,  now  that  she  was 
fairly  out  of  reach.  Later  they  met 
quite  frequently  in  society,  and  he 
was  desperately  in  love  with  a  woman 
who  had  once  said  that  she  loved  him, 
but  only  gave  him  the  most  tantaliz- 
ing friendliness  at  a  cool  distance  now 
that  she  had  told  him.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  he  couldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  proposed  again,  and  met 
with  a  gentle  but  decided  "No."  She 
was  miles  out  of  reach.  He  waited 
another  year,  quite  miserable,  and 
then  she  refused  him  again.  She 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  bare  men- 
tion of  love  from  him  as  if  he  were 
repulsive  to  her." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  two  men," 
interpolated  Scarsden,  "stirred  to  the 
depths  for  some  reason  or  other,  but 
who,  from  our  Anglo-Saxon  horror 
of  a  man's  betraying  a  tender  emo- 
tion to  a  man,  would  nearly  fight  for 
fear  that  if  they  were  civil  they'd  be 
crying  over  each  other?" 

"N — no ;  but  I  dare  say  it  has  hap- 
pened," admitted  Overton  indiffer- 
ently. "However,  you  must  solve 
that  part  for  yourselves.  I  merely 
submit  the  facts  as  a  psychological 
proposition, — and  I  don't  attempt  to 
say  why  she  did  it,  or  why  she  refused 
him  afterwards  if  she  loved  him,  or 
how  long  her  love  for  him  lasted. 
She  is  too  sincere  for  an  ephemeral 
fancy;  but  perhaps  it  died  naturally 
after  she  told  him.  She  is  married 
now,  and  I  think  she  is  happy.  They 
meet  quite  frequently.  He  is  not  ex- 
actly miserable ;  I  do  not  think  he  is 
contented.  Her  husband  is  a  very 
worthy  sort  of  a  fellow, — oh,  yes,  he's 
an  excellent  man." 

"From  which  I  infer  that  you  con- 
sider him  an  ass?"  suggested  Halli- 
day  smoothly. 

"Oh,  no!  He  is  very  highly 
thought  of.  Only  it  is  natural  that 
my  sympathy  should  be  with  my 
friend." 
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lie  walked  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  for  a  moment  leaning  against 
the  cold  pane,  looking  with  impatient 
contempt  at  two  rain-sodden  dray- 
men in  the  street  below,  wrangling 
over  the  right  of  way.  Chalmers 
arose  to  go,  and  a  few  moments  later 
Overton  followed  him. 

"I  promised  my  sister  I'd  dine  with 
her  to-night.  I'll  see  you  at  the  Van- 
derbeeks'  reception." 

John  Chalmers  gave  little  thought 
to  Overton's  metaphysical  theorem, 
as  his  cab  rattled  him  homeward 
through  the  steaming  streets ;  but 
after  dinner  he  recollected  it,  and  told 
his  wife.  They  did  not  often  dine 
alone,  but  he  was  always  more  inter- 
ested then. 

"It  struck  me  as  a  most  unnatural 
thing  for  a  woman  to  do,"  he  said 
disapprovingly,  looking  with  appre- 
ciative eyes  at  the  composed  dignity 
of  his  wife's  carriage  and  the  soft  way 
her  lashes  brushed  her  cheek  as  she 
looked  thoughtfully  down  at  her 
rings.  He  was  thinking  how  infi- 
nitely preferable  was  her  womanly 
grace  to  the  emotional,  disturbed 
young  woman  of  Overton's  story. 
"Do  you  think  she  cared  for  him?" 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  dear.  But  the 
sting  of  a  humiliated  pride  is  strong. 
Few  women — of  her  class  at  least — 
could  marry  a  man  or  even  look  at 
him  without  a  quiver  after  that.  Per- 
haps she  regretted ;  but  it  was  too  late 
to  go  back.  Perhaps  she  realized  that 
he  was  not  the  man  ever  to  make  her 
happy,  although  she  may  have  loved 
him  the  more  for  that,  woman-wise. 
Perhaps  it  seemed  to  her  a  chivalrous 
pitv,   and   not  love,   when   he  wanted 


to  marry  her;  and  that  is  far  worse 
than  indifference." 

"Well,  I  think  it's  rather  a  mess," 
he  said  comfortably ;  and  she  smiled  a 
little  as  she  left  him  to  prepare  for  the 
Yanderbeeks'  reception. 

"But  he  said  she  is  happy  now,  you 
know,  and  he  not  miserable." 

Before  she  went  down  again,  radi- 
ant in  shimmering  greens  like  the 
light  that  strikes  a  hollow  wave,  Mrs. 
John  Chalmers  dismissed  her  maid 
and  carefully  unlocked  a  little  box 
which  she  drew  from  one  of  the  mys- 
terious recesses  that  women  love. 
There  were  letters  in  the  little  box, 
some  of  them  thin,  brief  notes,  relent- 
lessly matter  of  fact,  others,  of  iater 
date,  bulkier  and  well  worn.  A  dead 
flower  or  two  dropped  from  a  fold  of 
paper,  and  a  photograph  of  ten  years 
back  lay  at  the  bottom  of  them  all. 

There  was  a  grate  fire  in  the  room 
— Mrs.  Chalmers  loved  grate  fires — 
and  into  this  she  carefully  dropped 
them,  one  by  one,  very  carefully,  al- 
most reluctantly,  for  dead  friends  are 
dear  friends,  and  the  light  from  their 
burning  played  on  her  face  and  bare 
white  shoulders  as  she  watched  the 
little  cremation  with  wide,  grave  eyes. 
Then,  while  the  ashes  were  yet  warm, 
she  went  down  to  where  her  husband 
awaited  her,  and  curved  her  arm  with 
half- wistful  playfulness  around  his 
neck ;  and  he  drewr  her  cheek  to  his 
and  held  it  there.  He  was  not  witty 
and  cynical,  like  Halliday,  nor  a  keen- 
eyed  student,  like  Scarsden,  nor  yet 
a  clever  dilettante,  like  Overton ;  but 
he  was  as  strong;  and  steady  as  a 
mountain, — and  this  fair  woman  was 
his  wife,  and  he  loved  her. 
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BOSTON'S    INSANE    HOSPITAL. 

By    William  I.    Cole. 


ON  his  death  in  1764,  Thomas 
Hancock,  a  princely  mer- 
chant of  Boston  and  uncle  of 
the  patriot  and  governor,  John  Han- 
cock, left  to  the  town  six  hundred 
pounds,  "for  a  convenient  house  for 
the  reception  and  more  comfortable 
keeping  of  such  unhappy  persons  as 
it  shall  please  God  in  His  providence 
to  deprive  of  their  reason."  But  in 
those  days  the  number  of  insane  scat- 
tered throughout  the  province  was  so 
small  that  the  selectmen  felt  con- 
strained to  decline  this  legacy,  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  asylum  was  not 
likely  to  be  needed.  To-day  Boston 
is  caring  for  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  this  very  class  in  public  insti- 
tutions of  the  city  and  state.  To  be 
sure,  since  the  period  of  Thomas  Han- 
cock, Boston  has  grown  from  a  town 
of  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
to  a  city  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million ;  but  this  expansion  of  and 
by  itself  cannot  fully  account  for  the 
enormous  difference  between  the 
number  of  its  mentally  defective  and 
diseased  then  and  now.  The  more 
complicated  conditions  of  life  result- 
ing from  such  a 
growth,  together 
with  the  intenser 
civilization  of 
modern  times, 
have  had  not  a 
little  to  do  with 
it.  Moreover, 
the  larger  the 
community  the 
greater  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping 
the  insane  at 
home  with  com- 
fort to  them- 
selves and  safety 
to  society.  As 
.a     place     grows, 


this  unfortunate  class  is  of  necessity 
gathered  more  and  more  into  institu- 
tions. In  the  great,  crowded,  rush- 
ing city  of  to-day  there  is  no  place  for 
the  mentally  unsound.  Then,  too, 
an  increasing  knowledge  of  morbid 
mental  conditions  constantly  swells 
the  ranks  of  the  recognized  insane  by 
adding  to  them  one  and  another  of 
those  hitherto  regarded  as  merely 
queer,  or  morally  depraved,  or  even 
criminally  vicious. 

The  first  public  institution  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  exclusively  was  opened  in 
1839,  and  was  known  as  the  Boston 
Lunatic  Hospital.  Until  within  six 
years  of  that  date,  the  insane  of  the 
city  had  been  divided  between  the 
County  House  of  Correction  and  the 
House  of  Industry,  which  were  situ- 
ated near  together  in  South  Boston. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  Boston  they 
had  been  confined,  in  common  with 
"disorderly  persons,"  in  the  bridewell, 
or  jail,  which  stood  near  the  old 
Granary  Burying  Ground.  In  1833 
a  state  hospital  for  the  insane  was 
opened  in  Worcester,  to  which  were 
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sent  the  unhappy  wretches  of  this 
class  from  Boston's  pauper  and  penal 
institutions.  A  few  years  later,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  these  had  to 
be  returned  on  account  of  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  asylum. 

The  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  was 
located  in  South  Boston,  midway  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Correction  and 
Industry,  from  which  its  patients 
were  to  come.  At  first  it  consisted  of 
a  central  part  and  two  short  wings. 
There  were  seventy-two  single  rooms, 
eight  by  twelve,  and  six  wards. 

A  curious 
•illustration  of 
the  fear  in 
which  the  in- 
sane were  held 
sixty  years 
ago  is  fur- 
nished by  the 
fact  that,  on 
the  opening  of 
this  hospital, 
the  more  vio- 
lent patients 
were  removed 
to  it  in  slatted 
boxes  on 
wheels,  like 
the  vans  in 
which  wild  ani- 
mals are  car- 
ried through 
the  streets. 
These  cages, 
be  it  noted, 
were  not 
brought  into 
requisition  merely  for  this  occa- 
sion, but  had  been  used  at  the 
House  of  Industry  for  the  con- 
finement of  those  considered  dan- 
gerously mad.  •  It  had  been  re- 
garded as  extraordinarily  kind 
treatment  when  the  cages  were  drawn 
out  of  doors  in  fine  weather  to  permit 
their  inmates  a  little  fresh  air  and 
sunshine. 

The  superintendent  of  the  hospital, 
Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  however,  quickly 
released  the  unhappy  prisoners,  and 
inaugurated    radically    different    and 
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more  humane  methods  in  the  care  of 
the  insane. 

>  Charles  Dickens,  who  visited  the 
place  a  few  years  after  it  was  estab- 
lished, has  left  us  in  his  "American 
Notes"  a  graphic  account  of  what  he 
saw  there.  A  picture  of  its  home 
life  like  the  following  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  what  one  might  have 
seen  at  the  House  of  Industry  in  the 
days  of  the  wooden  cages: 

"Each  ward  in  this  institution  is  shaped 
like  a  long  gallery  or  hall,  with  the  dormi- 
tories of  the  patients  opening  from  it  on 
either  hand. 
Here  they  work, 
read,  play  at  skit- 
tles and  other 
games; and  when 
the  weather  does 
not  admit  of 
their  taking  ex- 
ercise out  of 
doors,  pass  the 
day  together.  In 
one  of  these 
rooms,  seated 
calmly,  and 
quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  among 
a  throng  of  mad 
women,  black 
and  white,  were 
the  physician's 
wife  and  another 
lady,  with  a  coup- 
le of  children. 
These  ladies 
were  graceful 

and  handsome: 
and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  per- 
ceive at  a  glance 
that  even  their 
presence  there 
had  a  highly 
the    patients    who 
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beneficial    influence    on 
were  grouped  about  them 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  treat- 
ment, Dickens  says  further: 

"Every  patient  in  this  asylum  sits 
down  to  dinner  every  day  with  a  knife 
and  fork;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
sits  the  gentleman  whose  manner  of 
dealing  with  his  charges  I  have  just 
described.  At  every  meal  moral  in- 
fluence alone  restrains  the  more  violent 
among  them  from  cutting  the  throats  of 
the  rest;  but  the  effect  of  that  influence  is 
reduced  to  an  absolute  certainty,  and  is 
found,  even  as  a  means  of  restraint,  to  say 
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nothing  of  it  as  a  means  of  cure,  a  hun- 
dred times  more  efficacious  than  all  the 
strait-waistcoats;  fetters  and  handcuffs  that 
ignorance,  prejudice  and  cruelty  have 
manufactured  since  the  creation  of  the 
world." 

Of  the  employments  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  inmates,  he  goes  on  to 
say: 

"In  the  labor  department  one  is  as  freely 
trusted  with  the  tools  of  his  trade  as  if  he 
were  a  sane  man.  In  the  garden  and  on 
the  farm  they  work  with  spades,  rakes  and 
hoes.  For  amusement  they  walk,  run, 
fish,  paint,  read  and  ride  out  to  take  the 
air  in  carriages 
provided  for  the 
purpose.  They 
have  among 
themselves  a 
sewing  society 
to  make  clothes 
for  the  poor, 
which  holds 
meetings,  passes 
r  e  s  o  1  u  t  i  ons, 
never  comes  to 
fisticuffs  or 
bowie-knives  as 
sane  assemblies 
have  been 
known  to  do 
elsewhere,  and 
conducts  all  its 
proceedings 
with  the  great- 
est decorum. 
The      irritability 


which  would  otherwise  be  expended  on 
their  own  flesh,  clothes  and  furniture  is 
dissipated  in  these  pursuits.  They  are 
cheerful,  tranquil  and  healthy." 

The  principle  underlying  the  whole 
management  is  summed  up  in  these 
words  of  the  superintendent  to  his 
distinguished  visitor:  "Evince  a  desire 
to  show  some  trust,  and  repose  some 
trust  even  in  mad  people." 

From  time  to  time  additions  were 
made  to  the  buildings  of  the  hospital 
as  the  number  of  its  inmates  in- 
creased.      The     constantly     2Towin2f 
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pressure    upon    its    accommodations 
was  further  relieved  by  the  transfer- 
ence of  patients  to  state  institutions. 
But  in  1887  the  limit  of  local  expan- 
sion had  been  reached,  and  a  branch 
ward  was  opened  in  the  buildings  on 
Austin  Farm,  which  had  been  recently 
vacated    by    the    female    paupers    on 
their  removal  to  the  new  city  alms- 
house at  Long  Island.     Four  or  five 
years  later  the  city  purchased  Pierce 
Farm,    about    a    mile    distant    from 
Austin  Farm,  for  additional  hospital 
buildings.         O  n 
their  completion  in 
1895,    the    patients 
still     remaining     at 
South  Boston  were 
removed      thither 
and      the      original 
h o s pi tal    structure 
was     abandoned. 
Tims  at  the  present 
time   the  city   insti- 
tutii  ni  li  »r  the  insane 
is  divided  into  two 
parts,      known      as 
Austin      Farm    and 
Pierce   Farm.     The 
general     distinct  i<  in 
between     these     is 
thai   the  female  pa 
tientsare  at  the  first 


and  the  male  pa- 
tients at  the  sec- 
ond. One  ward 
at  Austin  Farm, 
however,  is  oc- 
cupied by  men. 
While  each 
branch  has  of 
necessity  its  own 
staff  of  officers 
and  attendants, 
both  are  under 
one  superintend- 
ent, who  resides 
at  Austin  Farm. 
When  a  separate 
department  of 
the  city  for  the 
Care  of  the  insane 
was  established, 
in  the  spring  of 
1897,  the  name  of  this  institution  was 
changed  from  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital to  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital. 

No  more  suitable  region  for  an  in- 
sane hospital  than  that  including  these 
two  farms  could  be  found  within  the 
city  limits.  Aside  from  the  pure  air 
and  out-of-door  employment  and  rec- 
reation that  are  possible  here,  the 
surroundings  are  of  an  exceptionally 
attractive  character.  The  general  sec- 
tion is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Franklin  Park  on  the  west.     Pleasant 
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woodland  walks  and  drives  extend  in 
all  directions.  Adjoining-  Austin  Farm 
is  a  hill,  from  which  may  be  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  city  and  harbor, 
and  of  the  country  towards  the  Milton 
Blue  Hills.  The  grounds  are  quite 
ample,  containing  altogether  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 
Those  at  Austin  Farm  are  especially 
attractive,  with  their  graveled  walks, 
stretches  of  lawn,  flower  beds  and 
numerous  shade  trees.  Pierce  Farm, 
on  account  of  its  comparative  new- 
ness, is  still  in  rather  a  raw  state. 
Both  divisions  of  the  hospital  are 


side,  and  serves  the  additional  purpose 
of  a  dining-room  for  the  inmates  of 
these  wards.  It  is  also  the  amuse- 
ment hall  of  the  farm.  The  base- 
•  ment  is  utilized  as  the  central  kitchen 
and  the  bakery. 

One  of  the  connecting  wards  is 
that  occupied  by  the  men.  Like 
the  other  buildings,  this  is  two 
stories  in  height.  The  lower  floor 
is  given  over  to  day-rooms,  in  which 
the  patients  pass  most  of  their  wak- 
ing time  when  not  out  of  doors.  A 
great  chimney  forms  part  of  the  di- 
viding wall  between  the  two  principal 
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constructed  on  the  cottage  plan.  At 
Austin  Farm  the  principal  buildings 
consist  of  a  superintedent's  house 
with  a  large  rear  extension  contain- 
ing two  wards,  a  chapel,  and  three  de- 
tached wards.  The  first  mentioned, 
known  as  the  administration  building, 
formerly  the  women's  almshouse,  is  of 
wood ;  the  others,  which  have  been 
put  up  since  the  farm  was  taken  for 
hospital  purposes,  are  of  the  so-called 
open  timber-work  construction. 

The  chapel,  a  picturesque  Gothic 
structure,  is  connected  by  enclosed 
corridors    with    the    wards    on    either 


rooms,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a 
fireplace.  Needless  to  say,  fires  are 
never  kindled  in  the  fireplaces.  The 
floors  and  finish  of  these  rooms,  as  in- 
deed throughout  the  building,  are  of 
polished  cypress  wood,  and  the  furni- 
ture is  of  the  simplest  possible  de- 
scription. On  the  floor  above  are 
the  dormitories,  with  their  rows  of 
neat  white  beds.  All  the  windows 
are  covered  with  gratings,  and  the 
stairways  are  protected  in  the  same 
manner.  Only  the  quieter  cases  are 
kept  in  this  ward,  the  more  disturbed 
being  at  Pierce  Farm. 
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In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  patients  throughout  the  hos- 
pital are  classified  according  to  their 
mental  and  physical  condition.  At 
present  there  are  three  general  divi- 
sions for  each  sex:  violent, infirm,  and 
quiet  elemented.  Each  group  is  kept 
more  or  less  apart  from  the  others, 
and  receives  the  care  demanded  by  its 
especial  needs.  There  is  no  separa- 
tion of  the  chronic  cases  from  the 
acute.  Indeed  this  would  serve  no 
practical  end,  since  the  difference  be- 


demned  by  the  State  Board  of  Insan- 
ity as  extremely  unsafe  in  case  of  fire, 
and  will  soon  be  vacated. 

Wards  C  and  E  are  duplicates  one 
of  the  other.  Each  has  a  frontage  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  feet, 
and  a  middle  wing  at  the  back  eighty - 
five  feet  deep  and  thirty-five  feet  wide. 
On  both  floors  is  a  large,  central, 
sunny  day-room,  from  which  lead  off 
corridors  containing  rows  of  small 
sleeping-apartments,  many  of  them 
single   rooms.     Plants    add    much   to 
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the  cheerfulness  of  the  central  halls. 
Each  story  has  its  own  dining-rooms 
for  patients  and  attendants.  The 
lower  floor  of  Ward  C  is  used  for 
the  most  agitated  patients,  and  the 
shrieks  which  assail  one's  ear  on 
entering  remind  him  that  he  is  indeed 
in  a  madhouse.  The  women's  in- 
firmary occupies  the  upper  floor. 
Ward  E  contains  the  quieter  and  gen- 
erally better  grade  of  patients,  and 
many  of  its  rooms  are  fitted  up  by 
their  occupants  with  considerable 
taste. 
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Back  of  the  chapel  and  administra- 
tion building  is  the  boiler  house,  the 
second  story  of  which  is  given  entirely 
to  laundry  purposes  and  has  every 
convenience  for  washing  and  iron- 
ing. Near  by,  in  pleasing  contrast,  is 
a  small  greenhouse. 

Unlike  those  at  Austin  Farm,  the 
buildings  at  Pierce  Farm,  with  the 
exception  of  the  associate  superin- 
tendent's house,  are  all  connected  and 
together  present  a  long,  imposing 
frontage.  Occupying  the  centre  of 
the  row  is  the  domestic  building, 
which  contains  the  administrative 
offices ;  and  at  the  ends  are  the 
wards.  The  latter  are  identical  in 
plan,  each  having  a  width  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  with  three 
wings  running  back  from  the  rear, — 
the  middle  one  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  deep,  the  side  wings  seventy-five 
feet  deep.  The  construction  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  newer  buildings  at 
Austin  Farm.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
wards  is  a  centrally  located  hall,  from 
which  corridors  lead  off  to  day- 
rooms  at  the  head  of  the  side 
wings.  On  the  right  and  left  of  the 
corridors  are  rooms  for  the  isolation 
of  patients.  At  the  end  of  the  side 
wings  are  more  isolated  rooms,  and 


also  quarters  for  attendants.  Two 
dining-rooms  are  directly  back  of  the 
main  hall  in  the  middle  wing,  at  the 
rear  of  which  are  two  small  wards  of 
six  beds  each,  with  attendants'  rooms 
adjoining,  and  toilet  and  bath  rooms 
at  the  extreme  end.  Opening  out 
from  the  day-rooms,  in  detached 
towers  reached  by  bridges,  are  addi- 
tional   toilet    accommodations.       The 
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second  story  is  similar  to  the  first, 
except  that  suicidal  and  sick  quarters 
take  the  space  on  this  floor  utilized  by 
the  main  hall  on  the  floor  below. 
The  associate  superintendent's  house 
is  a  detached  wooden  structure. 

The  capacity  of  Boston's  Insane 
Hospital  is  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
men  and  two  hundred  and  forty 
women  at  Austin  Farm,  and  two  hun- 
dred men  at  Pierce  Farm.  The  move- 
ment of  population  in  the  whole  in- 
stitution during  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1898,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  table: 


teachers,  seamstresses,  actors  and 
pedlers — the  representatives  of  the 
more  unskilled  employments  largely 
predominating.  Fourteen  men  and 
forty-eight  women  had  no  occupa- 
tion. Among  the  probable  causes  of 
disease  in  those  admitted  were: 
Heredity,  ten ;  intemperance,  thirty- 
five  ;  senility,  thirty-three ;  syphilis, 
five ;  business  trouble,  three ;  disap- 
pointment, three ;  domestic  trouble, 
six.  In  the  case  of  sixty  the  causes 
were  unknown. 

Patients   can   be   received   only  by 
order  of  the  Probate  or  Police  Court 


A    DAY-ROOM    AT 

Fe- 
Males.  males.  Total. 

Patients   in   hospital,    Feb.    1, 

1897    216  229  445 

Admitted    108  145  253 

Discharged   68  107  175 

Remaining  Jan.  31,  1898 256  267  523 

As  to  the  nationality  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty-three  admitted  in 
1897,  sixty-one  were  wholly  or  partly 
of  American  parentage;  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  of  Irish,  and  a  scat- 
tering of  Canadian,  Newfoundland, 
English,  Scotch,  German  and  Rus- 
sian. 

In  respect  to  occupations  they  were 
principally  laborers,  teamsters,  do- 
mestics, housekeepers,  clerks,  school 


AUSTIN    FARM. 

on  the  representations  of  two  regu- 
larly accredited  physicians  of  at 
least  three  years'  experience.  An 
emergency  case,  however,  may  be 
taken  for  a  period  of  not  longer  than 
five  days  without  a  commitment  by 
the  court.  If  a  patient  must  be  main- 
tained wholly  or  in  part  at  the  city's 
expense,  there  is  the  further  require- 
ment of  a  legal  settlement  in  Boston. 
One  for  whom  not  less  than  five  dol- 
lars a  week  will  be  paid  is  regarded 
as  a  private  patient,  and  can  be  ad- 
mitted irrespective  of  his  place  of  set- 
tlement. There  is  no  law  forbidding 
the  reception  of  boarders  from  with- 
out  the   state.     Of  the   five   hundred 
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and  seventeen  in 
the  institution  at 
the  time  when  the 
last  annual  report 
was  issued,  four 
hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  were  sup- 
ported  as  city  pa- 
tients and  seventy- 
eight  as  private  pa- 
tients. Thus  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  in- 
mates were  from 
classes  distinctly 
above  that  of  the 
very  poor.  Some 
of  the  boarding  pa- 
tients were  paying 
as  much  as  ten  dol- 
lars a  week. 

Since  the  time  of 
the  wooden  cages 
for  the  "furiously  mad,"  Boston  has 
made  a  great  advance  in  the  care  of 
its  insane.  The  revolutionary  system 
introduced  by  the  first  superintend- 
ent, and  so  picturesquely  described  by 
Dickens,  has  continued  in  principle  to 
the  present  day.  Particular  methods, 
it  may  be  supposed,  have  changed 
from  time  to  time  in  accordance  with 
the  later  attainments  of  science  and 
with  altered  conditions ;  but,  from  the 
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A   CORNER   OF   THE   WOMEN'S    DAY-ROOM. 

day  when  Dr.  Butler  opened  the 
doors  of  the  cages,  insanity,  even  in 
its  most  violent  forms,  has  been 
looked  upon  solely  as  a  disease  and 
treated  as  such.  Mechanical  re- 
straint is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases.  There  are  days  at  a  time  when 
no  patient  is  in  solitary  confinement. 
Camisoles  are  rarely  if  ever  used. 

Within  the  different  wards  the  in- 
mates move  about  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  free- 
dom, any  ten- 
dency to  do 
harm  to  one's 
self  or  to 
others  be- 
ing quickly 
checked  by 
the  ever  pres- 
ent and  ever 
watchful  at- 
tendants. Not 
a  few  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  the 
sr  r  o  u  n  d  s  o  n 
parole,  and  oc- 
casionally a  pa- 
tient  is  per- 
mitted to  go  a 
greater  dis- 
tance     unat- 
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THURSDAY. 

-Graham    bread     and 


butter, 


tended.  In  the  chapel  dining  hall 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  men  and 
women  sit  down  together  at  table,  the 
two  sexes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  room.  Each  person  has  his 
own  knife  and  fork,  and  so  far  as  de- 
corum is  concerned  there  is  little  to 
distinguish  this  assemblage  from  sim- 
ilar ones  in  any  sane  institution. 

The  prescribed  bill  of  fare  through- 
out the  hospital  is  as  follows: 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bread  and  butter,   coffee. 

Dinner. — Beans  and  brown  bread,  bread, 
bread  pudding,  tea. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  gingerbread, 
tea. 

MONDAY. 

Breakfast. — Corn  cake,  bread  and  butter, 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Bread,    corned    beef   with    cab- 
bage, potatoes,  turnips  or  beets,  tea. 

Supper. — Bread    and    butter,     prune    or 
apple  sauce,  tea. 

TUESDAY. 

Breakfast. — Bread      and      butter,      hash, 
coffee. 

D  i  n  n  e  r. — 
Bread,  mutton 
stew,  hominy, 
tea. 

S  u  p  p  e  r. — 
Bread  and  but- 
ter, mutton 
stew,  ginger- 
bread, tea. 

WEDNES- 
DAY. 

B  reakf  ast. — 
Baked  beans, 
bread  and  but- 
ter, coffee. 

Din  n  e  r. — 
B  r  c  a  d,  fish 
clmwdcr,    tea. 

S  u  p  p  e  r. — ■ 
Hot  biscuit, 
bread  and  but  - 
ter,  coffee. 


Breakfast- 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Roast  beef  or  pork,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  bread  pudding,  tea. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  cheese,  tea. 

FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. — Bread  and  butter,   coffee. 
Dinner. — Salt     fish     with     potatoes     and 
beets,  Indian  pudding,  tea. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  cake,  tea. 

SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. — Fish  hash,  bread  and  butter, 
coffee. 

Dinner. — Bread,  beef  stew,  tapioca  pud- 
ding, tea. 

Supper. — Bread  and  butter,  beef  stew, 
apple  sauce,  tea. 

This  bill  of  fare  is  not  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  but  is  improved  at  various 
points  as  circumstances  permit.  A 
good  deal  of  fresh  fruit,  for  instance, 
is  provided  in  its  season. 

There  is  a  constantly  decreasing 
use  of  drugs  in  the  institution,  more 
and  more  reliance  being  placed  upon 
the  therapeutic  value  of  good  care, 
pleasant  surroundings,  exercise,  occu- 
pation and  diversion. 

Patients  able  to  perform  manual 
labor  are  given  employment  of  some 
kind  in  and  around  the  buildings,  in 
the  laundry,  about  the  grounds  or  on 
the  farm.  No  one  is  compelled  to 
work.  Exercise  in  the  open  air  is  a 
part  of  the  daily  routine  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.     Durinsr  the  sum- 
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mer  many  of  the  quieter  inmates  pass 
much  of  the  time  sitting  out  of  doors. 
Occasionally  a  drive  is  enjoyed. 

A  small  sum  of  money,  to  be  spent 
on  amusements,  is  allowed  the  hos- 
pital each  year  by  the  city.  Once  a 
month,  during  the  fall,  winter  and 
spring,  there  is  a  dance  in  the  chapel, 
to  which  the  men  able  to  attend  come 
over  from  Pierce  Farm.  Music  is 
furnished  by  a  small  orchestra,  and 
the  dancing  is  participated  in  by  the 
doctors,  nurses  and  attendants,  as 
well  as  by  the  patients.  If  these  oc- 
casions differ  in  any  respect  from  sim- 
ilar ones  elsewhere,  it  is  in  the  greater 
solemnity  of  the  former.  There  is 
little  talking  among  the  patients  pres- 
ent, and  almost  no  laughter.  The 
dances  are  gone  through  stolidly  for 
the  most  part  by  the  men,  and  with 
little  show  of  enjoyment  by  the 
women ;  and  yet  the  spacious,  well- 
lighted  and  attractive  room,  the  good 
music  and  the  large  company  cannot 
fail  to  arouse  some  pleasurable  emo- 
tions even  in  the  most  self-absorbed. 
Occasionally  a  dancer  meets  with 
some  mishap  which  calls  forth  a  mo- 
mentary burst  of  laughter  from  the 
on-lookers ;  for  the  insane  in  many 
cases  have  a  keen  sense  of  humor  and 
derive  much  amusement  from  the 
queer  doings  of  one  another. 


Alternating  with  the  monthly 
dances  is  an  entertainment,  dramatic 
or  musical,  in  both  branches  of  the 
hospital.  The  pleasure  derived  from 
these  varies  with  the  temperament 
and  taste  of  the  auditors  quite  as 
much  as  among  the  sane.  Those  nat- 
urally fond  of  classical  music  would 
enjoy  a  concert  of  this  character, 
while  others  would  care  but  little  for 
it.  A  play  would  appeal  as  different- 
ly to  different  spectators  here  as  else- 
where. Insanity  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  all  individuality.  Many  of 
the  traits,  tastes  and  habits  which  dis- 
tinguished one  in  health  may  be  re- 
tained even  long  after  he  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  this  dread  disease. 

In  an  institution  of  this  kind  and 
magnitude,  the  greatest  variety  of 
mental  diseases  is  of  course  repre- 
sented. Two  of  the  more  common 
are  melancholia  and  mania.  Strange- 
ly enough,  these  are  but  diverse  mani- 
festations of  the  same  pathological 
conditions.  The  delusions  accom- 
panying the  former  are  of  a  most 
painful  character,  as  of  some  impend- 
ing calamity  which  cannot  be  averted, 
or  of  the  illness  or  death  of  friends. 
These  are  but  the  patient's  interpre- 
tations of  his  depressed  feelings. 
Among  the  melancholiacs  most  of  the 
reallv    conscious    suffering    is    to    be 
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found.  In  many  cases  the  anguish  is 
so  acute  that  it  cannot  be  long-  en- 
dured ;  unless  relief  comes,  death 
must  ensue. 

Mania,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
only  a  different  degree  of  psychologic 
disturbance,  carries  with  it  a  feeling 
of  elation.  The  maniac — using  the 
word  in  its  strict  sense — thinks  of 
himself  as  occupying  some  high  social 
position,  or  as  possessed  of  boundless 
wealth  or  power.  He  may  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  a 


to  see.  Without  a  ray  of  intelligence, 
utterly  devoid  of  all  power  of  initia- 
tive, they  must  be  fed  and  lifted  and 
dressed,  and  have  an  existence  more 
truly  vegetable  than  animal. 

Nor  are  those  suffering  from  that 
gross  disease  of  the  brain  itself,  in 
distinction  from  brain  function,  gen- 
eral paralysis,  few  in  number.  Inas- 
much as  this  malady  is  always  fatal, 
it  is  a  source  of  consolation  to  know 
that  the  general  paralytics  are  usually 
happy,  often  extravagantly  so. 


or  the  ruler 


A    BALL   AT   AUSTIN    FARM 

of  the  uni- 


Rothschild 
verse. 

Perhaps  the  largest  class  is  that  of 
the  deluded  insane.  These  are  the 
so-called  crazy,  and  constitute  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  the  in- 
mates. They  are  distinguished  by 
being  mentally  alert — morbidly  so — 
and  talking  and  acting  queerly. 

Almost  as  numerous  as  the  crazy 
arc  the  demented,  who  represent 
every  degree  of  their  particular  afflic- 
tion, from  slight  loss  of  mind  to  com- 
plete amentia.  Idle  victims  of  its  ex- 
treme form  arc  the  most   pitiful  of  all 


Among  the  less  frequent  cases  are 
those  of  the  so-called  "doubting-in- 
sanity," or,  to  use  the  French  term, 
folic  du  doutc.  In  its  outward  mani- 
festations, this  is  nothing  more  than 
an  extreme  form  of  hesitation,  or 
slowness  in  making  up  one's  mind. 
(  )ne  suffering  from  it  may,  for  in- 
stance, spend  half  an  hour  in  trying 
painfully  to  decide  which  shoe  he  will 
put  on  first.  An  interesting  form  of 
folic  da  doutc  occasionally  found  here 
is  what  is  known  as  "imperative  con- 
ception." As  the  name  implies,  its 
victims  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  do 
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whatever  their  fancy  suggests,  how- 
ever strange,  fantastic  or  even  crim- 
inal this  may  be.  A  former  patient 
could  never  enter  the  dining-room  ex- 
cept by  walking  on  the  white  squares 
of  the  checkered  oilcloth ;  another  in- 
variably turned  a  somersault  before 
making  his  entrance.  Often  a  fixed 
order  in  the  performance  of  certain 
acts  is  insisted  on.  One  of  the  pa- 
tients has  to  sit  on  a  particular  stone 


each  time  he  comes  to  it  in  his  daily 
walk,  and,  after  that,  a  little  farther 
along,  touch  a  certain  section  of  ex- 
posed pipe.  If,  for  any  reason,  the 
route  is  changed  so  that  he  comes  to 
the  pipe  first,  he  is  greatly  discon- 
certed. 

Epileptics  are  gradually  being 
withdrawn  from  the  hospital  and 
placed  in  special  state  asylums. 


It 


a  strange  company  gathered 
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at  Austin  and  Pierce  Farms.  Some 
of  the  types  are  most  painful  to  see 
because  of  their  apparent  distress ; 
others,  on  account  of  the  happy  delu- 
sions in  which  they  live,  merely  amuse 
until  their  pitiable  condition  is  re- 
membered. A  few  are  revolting, 
lacking  as  they  do  all  semblance  to 
rational  beings.  Here  a  woman  is 
praying  to  be  let  out, that  she  may  join 
the  funeral  procession  of  her  parents, 
which  even  now  is  passing  the  build- 
ing; there  a  silent  and  solemn  figure 
with  vacant  look  is  sitting  on  the  very 
spot  where,  perhaps,  she  has  sat  for 
years.  Pacing  up  and  down  the  cor- 
ridor, talking  unceasingly  in  a  deep, 
hoarse  voice,  is  a  stout  elderly 
woman  with  loose  white  hair.  Now 
and  then  she  breaks  out  into  peals  of 
laughter,  apparently  at  something 
that  she  has  said.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  the  settles  is  a  small,  delicate-look- 
ing woman,  with  refined  manner,  who 
describes  to  whoever  will  listen  the 
scenes  of  her  early  life  in  Boston, 
which  to  the  narrator  are  very  real 
and  present.  Her  parents,  she  assures 
the  hearer,  are  still  living  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

No  less  varied  are  the  characters 
in  the  men's  wards.  One  male  patient 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  writing 
checks  on  strips  of  brown  paper  for 
fabulous  sums  on  a  well-known  bank 
in  London  ;  another  sits  quite  apart 
from  all  the  rest  in  the  awful  isolation 
made  necessary  by  his  fancied  belief 
that  he  is  the  highest  representative 
of  Deity  on  earth.  Presidents  and 
queens  and    other    great    dignitaries 


are 


and    celebrities    of    both     sexes 
never  wanting  at  the  institution. 

Since  so  many  forms  of  insanity  are 
practically  incurable,  the  percentage 
of  recoveries  must  of  necessity  be 
small.  Of  those  discharged  in  1897, 
thirty-five  were  cured,  thirteen  much 
improved,  eleven  improved,  and  thir- 
ty-two not  improved.  Six  persons 
were  found  to  be  not  insane,  and  fifty- 
two  died.  Thus  in  the  cases  of  a  large 
majority  of  its  patients  the  utmost 
that  the  hospital  can  hope  for  is  to 
afford  some  comfort  and  relief. 

Herein  lies  one  essential  difference 
between  the  Insane  Hospital  and  the 
other  city  institutions:  the  Houses 
of  Correction  and  the  almshouses  are 
not  first  of  all  asylums  for  those 
whom  they  receive,  but  places  where, 
in  the  case  of  the  former,  such  influ- 
ences may  be  brought  to  bear,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  such  oppor- 
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tunities  for  rest  and  recuperation  may 
be  afforded,  as  will  make  them  once 
more  useful  members  of  society.  The 
asylum  character,  even  of  the  alms- 
houses, is,  or  should  be,  subordinate 
to  that  of  moral  and  physical  reforma- 
tories. But  the  Insane  Hospital  must 
be  first  and  chiefly  a  refuge  for  its  in- 
mates so  long  as  they  live,  if  their  re- 
covery is  out  of  the  question,  or  at 
least  so  long  as  their  friends  desire 
them  to  remain. 

And  yet,  while  those  that  go  out 
cured  are  relatively  few  in  number, 
together  they  form  a  considerable 
company.  Once  a  year  many  of  these 
find  their  wav  back  for  a  social  sfath- 


Austin  Farm,  at  that  time  a  ward  for 
chronic  patients.  His  superintend- 
ency  of  this  division  dates  from  1895, 
and  of  the  entire  hospital  from  July 
last.  In  the  administration  of  his  of- 
fice Dr.  Lane  unites  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  in  the  care  of  the  in- 
sane with  the  later  results  of  scientific 
inquiry.  Associated  with  Dr.  Lane  as 
head  physician  at  Pierce  Farm  is  Dr. 
William  Noyes. 

Notwithstanding  their  extensive 
buildings,  Austin  and  Pierce  Farms 
can  accommodate  only  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton's insane.  At  the  beginning  of 
1898  the  rest  were  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 
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ering  in  the  chapel  with  the  doctors,      Danvers  Insane  Hospital  70 

attendants,  and  inmates.    The  witness      ^untolJ  InjSane  Ho^pita^ 91 

that  these  annual  reunions  bear  to  the  tester  Asylum   .°SP1.ta. . . ! ! ! . '. ." '. .' .  153 

kindly  feeling  of  former  patients  to-      Westborough  Insane  Hospital  143 

ward  the  hospital  becomes  the  more      Medfield  Insane  Hospital  218 

striking  when  one  takes  into  account      Tewksbtiry  Asylum       75 

the  painful   associations   which   such  Northampton  Hosp.tal  ..............      J 

gatherings  must  have  for  the  visitors.      insane  boarded  in  families  34 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Lane,  the  superin-  

tendent,  has  been  connected  with  the  Total     882 

hospital  since  1884,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  eighteen  months  at  the  state  In  addition  to  these,  twenty-nine 
hospital  at  Northampton.  With  a  criminal  insane  were  at  Bridgewater; 
view  to  becoming  a  specialist  in  men-  sixty-seven  inebriates  at  Foxboro ; 
tal  diseases  he  had  entered  the  Har-  and  forty  feeble-minded  adults  at 
vard  Medical  School,  of  which  he  is  Waverly.  No  private  patients  are  in- 
a    graduate.      In    1889    ne    came    to  eluded  in  the  above  figures. 
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Thus  Boston  cares  for  about  one- 
third  of  its  insane  at  home,  and  sends 
two-thirds,  for  lack  of  proper  accom- 
modations of  its  own,  to  the  state  in- 
stitutions. One  unfortunate  result  of 
this  policy  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  Boston's  Insane  Hospital, 
who  says:  "It  throws  the  burden  upon 
those  least  able  to  bear  it,  namely,  the 
poorer  classes,  who  must  lose  their 
time  and  money,  if  they  would  visit 
their  friends  in  distant  hospitals."  In 
this  connection  the  following  words 
of  Mayor  Quincy  in  a  recent  message 
to  the  Board  of 
Aldermen  will  be 
read  with  much 
satisfaction : 


"I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  policy 
providing  for  the 
care  of  our  own  in- 
sane within  the  lim- 
its of  the  city,  rather 
than  placing  them 
in  state  institutions 
at  a  distance;  but  it 
is,  of  course,  neces-' 
sary,  in  order  to  en- 
able this  to  he  done, 
that  buildings  of  a 
proper  character 
should  be  provided. 
I  tmst  that  an  ap- 
propriation to  build 
additional  buildings 
of  our  insane  hospi- 
tal may  be  passed 
early  during:  the 
coming   year." 


The  land 
already  owned 
by  the  hospi- 
tal, together 
with  that  in 
the  immediate 
vicinity  which 
might  be 
purchased, 
amounts  to 
nearly  one 
thousand 
acres.  Plans 
of  this  great 
tract  have 
been  made  by 
the  city  engi- 
neer, assisted  by  a  landscape  gar- 
dener ;  and  from  these  plans  sketches 
have  been  prepared  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  institution. 

The  proper  care  of  its  mentally  ir- 
responsible is  not  the  least  in  impor- 
tance among  the  functions  of  a  great 
city ;  for  upon  this  as  well  as  upon 
the  proper  treatment  of  its  paupers 
and  criminals  depends  in  no  small 
measure  the  welfare,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals and  families,  but  of  the  whole 
community.  How  Boston  is  discharg- 
ing its  duty  in  this  respect  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show.' 
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THE    TRYING   OF    FRIEND    FOLGER. 

By   Stanley  Edwards  Johnson. 


HE  red  No- 
vember sun 
was  sinking  to 
its  rest,  warm- 
ing the  russet 
yellow  of  the 
bare  corn 
stalks  and 
spreading  a  faint  illumination  over  the 
crimson  oak  leaves  in  the  grove  be- 
yond. In  the  fast  deepening  twilight 
one  might  have  gazed  over  the  farm- 
stead and  seen  a  picture  of  peace, — 
the  solemn,  impres'sive  harmony  of 
the  autumn  embracing  the  fields,  the 
pastures  and  the  forests.  Yet  on 
turning  around  the  spectator  would 
have  viewed  a  scene  of  war — an  army 
in  the  last  moments  of  drill  on  the 
frozen  parade  ground.  The  first  pic- 
ture was  the  farm  of  Friend  Folger, 
lately  removed  from  Nantucket ;  the 
other  was  the  camp  of  Continental 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam. 

It  was  within  a  few  days  of  Thanks- 
giving, in  1778,  and  our  views  are  in 
a  part  of  the  township  of  Redding, 
Connecticut,  where  General  Putnam 
and  his  troops  spent  a  winter  which 
was  a  dull  monotone  of  distress  to  all, 
but  to  a  few,  with  whom  our  history 
deals,  not  without  its  redeeming  inci- 
dents. 

Abner  Folger  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  undergoing  the  trial  of 
God,  as  he  thought, — for  he  was  a 
very  pious  man,  and  withal  a  very 
obstinate  one.  He  had  been  born 
and  bred  on  Nantucket  island,  where, 
with  his  wife  Mehitabel  and  his 
daughter  Salome,  he  had  passed  the 
greater  number  of  his  thriving  days. 
When  the  British  had  made  a  brief 
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visit  to  the  island  and  carried  off 
sundry  properties,  which  amounted 
to  $50,000,  Friend  Abner  Folger,  in- 
asmuch as  a  part  of  the  property  was 
his,  had  judged  it  was  best  for  him  to 
depart.  War  was  the  most  hateful 
thing  in  the  world  to  his  honest  but 
self-willed  soul.  Like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren,  he  had  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality,  showing  favor  to  neither 
tory  nor  rebel.  He  was  one  individ- 
ual of  many  who  have  caused  Nan- 
tucket to  be  written  in  history  as  a 
tory  town.  His  character  might  be 
described  by  the  word  thrift;  and 
many  a  struggle  he  waged  with  his 
conscience  on  the  one  side  and  his 
thrift  on  the  other.  When  the  inner 
battle  was  over,  he  may  have  satisfied 
himself  that  his  Maker  had  been  the 
victor ;  more  worldly  folks  might  have 
taken  a  different  view.  At  all  events, 
Friend  Folger  reasoned  with  himself 
and  decided  that  it  was  far  from  wise 
to  spend  these  days  of  wilful  and 
wicked  warfare  near  the  sea,  giving 
opportunities  for  unexpected  and  ex- 
pensive visits  from  the  marine  of  His 
Majesty's  service.  He  reflected  that 
the  war  was  being  mainly  waged  in 
the  central  part  of  New  England,  and 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  so  he 
decided  to  migrate,  with  all  his 
worldly  possessions,  into  Connecticut, 
— a  few  miles  inland.  He  went  to 
Redding  and,  as  he  now  concluded, 
thus  stepped  from  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire. 

The  troops  had  been  but  a  few  days 
in  camp ;  but  in  that  brief  interval  a 
spirit  of  grave  unrest  had  risen  in 
Friend  Folger.  In  the  darkening 
twilight,  we  may  see  him  walking 
slowly  from  his  barn,  where  he  had 
performed  the  last  offices  by  securely 
locking  its  doors  with   a  brand   new 
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lock,  which  his  thrifty  nature  had 
prompted  him  to  make, — for  it  was  a 
principle  with  him  never  to  buy  what 
his  hands  could  devise.  His  eyes 
were  cast  to  the  ground.  He  would 
never  look  toward  the  camp.  The 
sight  of  the  troops  was  grievous,  and 
he  knew  he  saw  enough  without  look- 
ing. He  opened  the  door  of  his  house, 
and  the  light,  shining  across  his  tidy 
door-yard,  threw  his  bulky  form  into 
a  strong  outline.  Within  his  neat 
kitchen,  his  wife  Mehitabel  sat  knit- 
ting in  front  of  the  glowing  coals  on 
the  hearth,  while  Salome  was  remov- 
ing the  coarse  wheaten  cakes  from 
the  brick  oven  and  was  about  to  take 
the  baked  potatoes  from  the  ashes. 
Friend  Folger  removed  his  coat  and 
warmed  his  hands  in  the  warm  efful- 
gence of  the  fire. 

"Wife,"  he  said,  "does  thee  still  sit 
sadly  longing  for  thy  island  home?" 

As  she  looked  up,  one  could  see 
the  signs  of  tears.  "O  Abner!"  she 
moaned,  "what  can  we  have  done  that 
God  should  try  us  so?  Thee  could 
not  have  planned  it  worse  if  thee  had 
tried." 

"Thee  should  not  blame  me, 
Mehitabel,  for  General  Putnam's  com- 
ing. Neither  should  thee  complain 
of  God.  We  little  understand  the 
ways  of  Providence ;  but  we  do  know, 
if  we  believe  as  we  profess,  that  what 
has  been  foreordained  we  must  en- 
dure,— and  it  little  becomes  us  to  take 
our  lot  in  bitterness.  Let  us  rather 
put  on  a  serene  face,  and  in  soberness 
of  thought  accept  what  comes  to  us." 

This  little  homily  was  interrupted 
by  Salome,  who  announced  in  her 
strong,  sweet  voice  that  supper  was 
ready.  The  meal  was  eaten  in  silence. 
The  trials  of  Friend  Folger  had  not 
yet  affected  his  appetite,  and  he  ate 
the  fruit  of  his  hands  with  a  zest  born 
of  toil.  Daily  he  had  labored  about 
his  farm,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer; and  although  he  was  better 
trained  to  trim  the  sails  of  a  whaler, 
he  had  done  excellently,  as  his  well- 
filled  barns  and  bountifully  stored 
cellars  could   testify.      He  had  a  fine 


Hock  of  fat  sheep,  several  good  cows, 
two  yoke  of  oxen,  pigs,  poultry, — 
and,  above  all,  he  had  observed 
Shakespeare's  injunction  and  even  in 
these  troubled  days  had  "put  money 
in  his  purse."  Untrained  as  he  was 
in  the  art  of  agriculture,  he  had 
shown  his  neighbors  what  he  could 
do  by  a  tireless  industry.  They,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  made  some  ef- 
forts to  make  fun  of  his  Quaker  ways  ; 
but  when  they  had  seen  what  he  could 
do,  their  feelings  changed  to  jealousy. 
Still  they  would  sometimes  hint  that 
he  was  more  of  a  sea-dog  than  a 
land-lubber. 

Salome  had  at  once  become  inter- 
ested in  everything  about  her.  Her 
open  ways  made  it  an  easy  matter  for 
her  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
families  of  the  adjoining  farmers.  She 
was  a  blonde  with  a  fresh  pink  com- 
plexion, which  made  her  very  attrac- 
tive in  her  garb  of  gray.  In  the 
depths  of  her  gray,  wimpled  bonnet 
gleamed  two  blue  eyes,  which  shone 
brightly  in  the  shadow  and  were  half 
mirthful  and  half  serious.  Her  twenty 
years  had  taught  her  many  things 
that  Friend  Folger  had  never  learned ; 
and  her  tendency  toward  the  world 
had  given  both  the  father  and  the 
mother  many  anxious  hours.  Now 
that  she  was  far  away  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Friends'  meetings,  she  was 
still  further  from  their  manner  of 
looking  at  life,  and  was  one  of  the 
other  trials  which  God  in  His  provi- 
dence had  deemed  fit  for  the  trying  of 
Friend  Folger. 

Salome  was  trim  and  lithe  of  figure, 
and  she  possessed  a  constant  exuber- 
ance of  joyousness,  which  suffered  a 
constant  suppression  in  her  home.  It 
was  not  strange  that  she  should  pine 
to  be  among  the  young  people  of  the 
region ;  and  her  expedients  and  ex- 
cuses for  getting  away  frequently 
strained  the  wits  of  her  parents,  until 
they  succumbed  and  she  had  her  way. 

"I  wish  to  go  to  Rachel  Todd's  this 
evening,  father,"  she  broke  in  upon 
the  silence  of  the  supper  table. 
"There  is  to  be  a  working  bee  there 
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this  evening,  and  I  promised  her  I 
would  come."  She  was  too  wise  to 
say  that  the  object  of  the  gathering 
was  to  sew  for  the  Continental  sol- 
diers in  General  Putnam's  army.  This 
would  have  nipped  her  evening's 
pleasure  in  the  bud. 

"Thee  should  make  no  rash  prom- 
ises, my  daughter.  Thee  has  been 
taught  to  make  no  plans  without  thy 
parents'  consent.  It  is  not  well  for 
thee  to  associate  with  the  worldlv 
folk, — and  thee  knows  there  are  none 
other  here." 

"But  thee  also  knows,  father,  that 
one  must  have  friends,"  she  answered 
petulantly,  "and  thee  would  surely 
not  keep  me  a  prisoner." 

"Above  all  things  thy  father's 
wishes  should  be  law  for  thee;  and 
I  cannot  understand,  my  daughter, 
how  thee  can  trouble  him  when  thee 
knows  he  has  enough  to  bear,"  the 
mother  broke  in  gently. 

This  brought  the  tears  to  Salome's 
eyes ;  but  they  were  hardly  tears  of 
sympathy.  It  was  her  last  weapon, 
and  was  usually  deadly  in  its  effect. 
Her  father  moved  nervously  in  his 
chair. 

"Well,  if  thee  must,  I  suppose  thee 
must,  and  if  thee  goes  I  desire  thee  to 
return  early." 

Salome's  tears  were  soon  dried,  and 
as  she  sang  to  herself,  she  imagined 
many  pictures  of  her  evening's  pleas- 
ure, which  would  have  scandalized  her 
parents  if  they  had  seen  them  too. 

II. 

Salome  hastened  about  her  work, 
and  it  was  soon  finished.  She  set 
forth  gayly  on  her  way,  and  her  light 
footsteps  fell  crisply  on  the  November 
snow.  Rachel  Todd's  home  was  a 
half  mile  beyond  her  own;  but  a 
strong  sympathy  had  been  felt  in  the 
Todd  household  for  the  lonely  girl, 
and  while  they  were  disgusted  with 
the  thrifty  neutrality  of  her  father, 
they  had  really  learned  to  love  the 
girl.  The  Todds  were  ardent  work- 
ers for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  were 
among  the  closest  of  the  friends  of 


General  Putnam.  In  the  years  be- 
fore the  war  they  had  been  eminently 
successful  farmers,  and  were  now  lib- 
erally giving  their  wealth  to  support 
the  tottering  cause  of  the  Conti- 
nentals. The  troops  under  General 
Putnam  had  a  hard  winter  before 
them.  The  sufferings  of  Washing- 
ton's troops  at  Valley  Forge  were  be- 
ing repeated  at  Redding.  General 
Putnam  presided  over  three  camps  in 
the  township,  filled  with  poorly  fed, 
poorly  clothed  men,  many  of  them 
discouraged  and  almost  on  the  point 
of  deserting  the  cause  for  which  they 
had  fought  against  great  odds. 

Every  week  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood met  and  sewed  for  the  soldiers. 
A  bright  fire  burned  on  the  hearth, 
and  cider  and  apples  were  given  as 
entertainment.  It  was  a  gay  com- 
pany, and  dearly  Salome  loved  to  go 
there.  There  was  no  merrier  laugh 
than  hers  and  no  quicker  wit.  Now 
and  then  General  Putnam,  when  he 
did  not  return  to  his  tavern  at  Pom- 
fret,  would  join  the  company,  and  the 
gathering  was  made  the  more  lively 
by  his  presence.  Sometimes  he 
would  come  with  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  while  the  others  sat 
sewing,  Mr.  Todd  and  his  guests  sat 
about  the  fire  and  discussed  the  war 
over  their  long  church-warden  pipes 
and  mugs  of  cider.  General  Putnam 
was  a  very  genial  guest,  despite  his 
severe  treatment  of  deserters  and 
others  who  came  into  conflict  with  his 
will.  In  the  camp  he  was  an  intrepid 
general,  whose  presence  brought  fear 
and  obedience;  but  at  Mr.  Todd's  he 
became  the  tavern-keeper  and  told 
stories  and  cracked  jokes  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  all.  His  tavern  over  in  the 
near-by  town  of  Pomfret  was  a 
famous  resort,  and  the  traveller  gen- 
erally planned  to  be  there  rather  than 
at  any  other  hostelry  on  the  way  to 
New  York,  to  listen  to  his  tales  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  told  with  a 
becoming  modesty,  yet  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  held  the  listener  spell- 
bound. "Old  Put"  had  also  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful,  and  was  much  at- 
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tracted  to  Salome.  He  jibed  her 
mercilessly  about  her  Quaker  ways, 
and  made  many  remarks  about  her 
father,  which,  strangely  enough,  she 
did  not  resent,  although  her  filial  duty 
should  have  prompted  her  to  do  so. 

"So  your  father  does  not  approve  of 
war,  my  pretty  Thee-and-Thou!  How 
does  it  happen  that  he  lets  you  come 
and  sew  for  us?" 

Salome  flushed  a  little,  but  an- 
swered bravely:  "  Tis  not  well  to  tell 
all  one  does,  even  to  one's  parents." 

The  general  laughed  heartily.  "We 
would  not  call  that  good  discipline  in 
camp.  But  tell  me,  do  you  hate  war 
and  love  liberty  at  the  same  time?  I 
wish  you  would  tell  me  how  to  gain 
the  one  without  the  other.  You 
would  quickly  see  me  send  home  the 
troops  and  return  to  my  tavern  in 
Pomfret.  I  have  loved  a  good  fight 
ever  since,  as  a  boy,  I  thrashed  the 
Boston  lad  who  laughed  in  my  face, 
and  shot  that  she-wolf  over  in  Pom- 
fret.  Yet  I  feel  I've  had  enough,  and 
would  gladly  take  mine  ease  in  my 
tavern,  as  does  our  gray-coated  friend, 
thy  father,  near  my  camp." 

"My  father  would  be  much  rejoiced 
to  have  thee ;  and  I  am  sure  no 
one  in  this  township  would  bid  thee 
a  heartier  God-speed,"  the  girl 
answered. 

With  this  the  colloquy  ended,  and 
the  general,  having  quaffed  his  cider, 
turned  to  the  fire  and  lighted  his  pipe 
with  a  coal.  A  tall,  handsome  young- 
man,  Lieutenant  Manning,  aid  on 
General  Putnam's  staff,  saw  his  op- 
portunity, and  came  to  Salome's  side. 

"Does  it  not  trouble  your  con- 
science, Mistress  Salome,  to  sew  for 
soldiers, — and  you  a  gray  little  Quak- 
eress?" lie  said.    ' 

"One  would  suppose  thee  was  a 
Friend  at  meeting,  so  anxious  does 
thee  seem  to  care  for  the  consciences 
of  others,"  the  girl  answered.  '  "If  I 
should  tell  thee  that  it  mattered  little 
to  me  for  whom  I  sewed,  since  I  am 
enjoying  the  company,  perhaps  thee 
would  not  think  so  much  of  mv  effort, 
f  must  confess  myself  that  T  have  but 


little  regard  for  those  who  shed  man's 
blood." 

But  the  young  man  hardly  listened 
to  her  words,  he  was  so  intent  on  the 
sweet  young  face.  He  was  from  New- 
York.  He  was  well  born.  He  had 
given  his  heart  to  the  cause  of  the 
Colonists,  while  the  others  in  his 
household  had  long  since  joined  the 
refugees  in  Canada.  Pie  had  no  rel- 
atives whom  he  could  now  call 
friends,  since  he  had  been  a  partici- 
pant in  the  pulling  down  of  the  statue 
of  King  George.  He  had  fought  with 
Putnam  with  all  the  courage  of  one 
who  cared  nothing  for  his  own  life. 
Having  been  deprived  so  long  of  the 
social  gayeties  which  had  made  so 
large  a  share  of  his  life  in  New  York, 
he  found  it  refreshing  to  sit  beside 
this  young  beauty,  who  seemed  to 
have  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  repartee  and  parried  his  thrusts 
so  deftly. 

"You  must  come  to  camp  some 
day,  and  let  me  show  you  some  real 
soldiers.  You  will  find  they  are  not 
so  terrible  after  all." 

Salome's  eyes  lighted  with  pleasure. 
"It  would  be  a  delight  to  see  the 
camp,"  she  said ;  "but  my  father 
would  never  allow  that.  He  declares 
he  will  never  look  in  that  direction 
as  long  as  they  remain." 

"Had  I  the  honor  of  your  father's 
acquaintance,"  the  young  officer  an- 
swered, "I  could  advise  him  that  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  look  out  for 
our  men,  even  if  he  does  not  enjoy 
looking  at  the  encampment.  I  regret 
to  say  that  their  acts  during  the  night 
are  not  always  commendable.  Your 
father  has  some  cattle  and  poultry,  I 
presume?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  girl  answered,  with- 
out thought.  "We  are  very  proud  of 
our  fat  oxen  and  plump  capons.  But 
surely  soldiers  are  not  thieves?"  she 
asked,  anxiously,  guessing  his  mean- 
ing. 

"Well,  I  can  hardly  say  as  to  that," 
he  answered.  "You  know  that  in 
time  of  war  we  take  a  different  view 
of  such  tilings,  although  some  of  your 
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farmers  may  not.  I  understand  that 
some  of  them  have  begun  to  quarter 
their  cattle  in  their  cellars.  As  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  friend,  I  would  advise 
you  to  tell  your  father  to  put  his  fat- 
test oxen  under  the  kitchen.  Our 
soldiers  dearly  love  a  barbecue,  and 
where  a  fat  ox  is  concerned,  they  are 
not  apt  to  inquire  whether  the  owner 
be  a  tory  or  a  rebel — or  even  whether 
he  remains  neutral." 

Salome  had  been  bidden  to  depart 
from  the  company  early,  and,  fearful 
lest  she  should  abuse  the  privileges 
she  had  been  given,  she  now  rose  to 
take  her  leave.  The  gentlemen  also 
stood,  and  as  she  started  to  the  door 
Lieutenant  Manning  offered  to  escort 
her  across  the  snowy  fields.  Salome 
accepted  readily,  little  thinking  that  it 
would  be  disastrous  if  she  were  dis- 
covered by  her  father  in  the  company 
of  one  of  General  Putnam's  aids. 

Lieutenant  Manning  was  in  no 
haste.  In  fact,  he  had  desired  to  be 
alone  with  Salome,  writh  whom  he 
found  conversation  so  agreeable.  So 
interesting,  indeed,  was  this  conversa- 
tion, that  they  had  passed  Salome's 
home  before  they  knew  it.  Then,  as 
they  approached  the  house,  they  saw 
the  face  of  Abner  Folger  framed  in 
the  small  panes.  Its  expression  was 
anything  but  assuring  to  Salome. 
He  nervously  beckoned  for  her  to 
enter  quickly.  The  moon,  so  often  a 
friend  to  young  strollers,  was  hardly 
one  in  this  case. 

"Thee  must  not  come,"  she  said,  as 
she  hastened  ahead  and  Lieutenant 
Manning  started  to  follow. 

"Tell  your  father  that,  if  I  am  a 
soldier  and  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
my  fatherland,  I  am  a  gentleman  and 
as  prompt  to  my  duties  to  women." 

Abner  Folger's  face  was  a  study  of 
rage  as  he  opened  the  door.  Tugging 
savagely  at  Salome's  arm,  he  pulled 
her  into  the  room  as  a  lion  would 
drag  his  prey  into  his  lair.  Manning 
burned  with  indignation  as  he  saw  the 
ungracious  act ;  and  if  the  germs  of 
love  had  been  sown  in  his  heart  that 
night,  other  seeds  fell  there  too. 


"To  thy  room,  daughter.  I  desire 
not  to  talk  with  thee  in  anger.  Thee 
may  remain  in  thy  room  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  will  visit  thee." 

Salome  retired  without  response, 
and  her  head  lay  restlessly  on  her  pil- 
low. It  was  not  the  unrest  of  a  con- 
trite heart.  Constantly  she  beheld 
before  her  the  tall,  handsome  form  of 
Lieutenant  Manning.  She  thrilled 
over  the  memory  of  things  she  had 
listened  to  as  he  had  walked  beside 
her  over  the  snow.  She  had  seen  a 
new  life  in  his  account  of  his  days  in 
New  York  before  the  war.  She  had 
felt  a  bond  of  sympathy  when  he  told 
her  of  his  broken  home  and  how  little 
he  had  to  cheer  him.  Then  she 
thought  of  what  she  must  face  in  the 
morning;  and  it  seemed  to  her  that 
their  lots  were  not  unlike.  In  spite 
of  all,  she  was  happy ;  and  when  sleep 
at  last  closed  her  eyelids,  it  left  a 
smile  of  sweetness  on  her  face. 

She  slept  only  to  be  rudely 
awakened.  There  was  a  sound  of 
axes  cleaving  wood,  on  the  freezing 
air.  Salome  sat  up  in  her  bed ;  and 
her  first  thought  was  for  her  father's 
cattle.  She  crept  to  her  window. 
She  had  guessed  right.  A  gang  of 
Continental  soldiers  had  broken  into 
the  barn,  and  were  driving  a  yoke  of 
fat  red  oxen  over  the  snow.  Half  a 
dozen  others  wTere  holding  her  father 
struggling  and  vainly  protesting  that 
he  was  neutral  and  had  no  malice 
against  the  troops.  He  was  only 
jeered  at  in  response ;  and  when  the 
oxen  were  well  on  their  way,  he  was 
released  and  entered  the  house.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  that  he 
would  like  to  own  a  musket. 

III. 

All  that  Salome  had  expected  she 
received  in  full  measure  the  next 
morning.  She  understood  her  father 
well,  and  knew  that  in  the  absence  of 
other  persons  to  blame  for  his  loss, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  suffer  a 
double  chastisement. 

"I  have  brought  thee  no  food,  this 
morning,"  he  began.     "If  it  has  come 
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to  me,  with  other  trials,  that  I  shall 
have  a  Jezebel  for  a  daughter,  I  will 
be  the  instrument  of  God  and  see  to 
it  that  she  is  well  punished.  Thee 
may  consider  thyself  a  prisoner;  and 
thee  shall  have  prison  fare.  It  was 
never  the  lot  of  a  Folger  to  be  dis- 
owned ;  but  were  thee  to  act  thus  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket,  thee  would 
soon  bring  not  only  thyself,  but  the 
good  name  of  thy  people,  to  disgrace. 
For  that  alone  it  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  I  have  moved.  Thee  may  tell 
me  now  who  it  was  I  saw  with  thee  in 
uniform,  last  evening,  and  how  I  have 
lost  a  yoke  of  fat  oxen,  taken  from  me 
before  my  eyes  in  a  land  where  there 
is  neither  law  nor  respect  for  honest 
people  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  and  not  by  war 
or  theft." 

Salome  turned  to  her  father  with  a 
look  of  pity.  His  face  was  pinched, 
and  his  fingers  were  working  nerv- 
ously as  he  stared  at  her  with  angry 
eyes. 

"Thee  shall  know  all,"  she  said. 
"I  was  at  Mr.  Todd's  house  last  night, 
where  were  several  gathered  to  sew 
for  the  soldiers.  And  I — I.  will  not 
lie  to  thee — I  sewed  too.  When  I 
started  to  go  home,  Lieutenant  Man- 
ning, who  is  an  aid  of  General  Put- 
nam's, and  a  gallant  gentleman, 
offered  me  escort, — which  I  accepted. 
He  told  me  to  tell  you  he  was  a 
gentleman ;  and  I  am  sure  he  has 
done  nothing  which  he  would  con- 
sider wrong.  And  that  he  wishes 
you  no  harm  I  know;  for  he  told  me 
to  advise  you  to  quarter  your  cattle  in 
the  cellar, — for  he  could  not  restrain 
the  soldiers  from  feeding  on  fat  oxen. 
Thee  may  do  to -me  as  thee  thinks 
best ;  but  I  wish  thee  to  know  that 
Lieutenant  Manning  is  a  man  of 
honor,  anrl  that  T — arlmiro  him— very 
much." 

The  old  man  shook  with  rage.  "So 
this  is  thy  high  sense  of  honor, — that 
nn  officer  should  see  his  men  steal  the 
property  of  honest  men,  and  make  no 
objection?  Thee  has  fallen,  indeed, 
my  daughter.     Thee   may   expect   to 


attend  no  more  bees  after  this.  And 
as  for  General  Putnam's  soldiers,  they 
may  think  to  steal  my  property  un- 
scathed,— but  I'll  have  the  satisfaction 
of  a  word  with  General  Putnam,  and 
he  shall  know  what  I  think  of  such  acts 
and  how  men  whose  code  of  honor  is 
derived  from  God  regard  stealing ;  for 
taking  property  from  men  is  stealing, 
no  matter  how  it  may  be  done.  I 
shall  go  at  once  to  General  Putnam's 
headquarters;  and  I  shall  ask  him, 
among  other  things,  to  see  that  Lieu- 
tenant Manning  practise  no  more  of 
his  gentleman  ways  on  thee." 

He  was  soon  on  the  way  to  the 
general's  headquarters  on  Umpawaug 
Hill.  He  found  him  chatting  with 
his  aids,  in  whose  number  was  the 
courteous  Manning.  As  he  stood, 
with  his  hat  on,  before  Putnam,  the 
latter  was  inclined  to  claim  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  rank;  but  the  sweet  face 
of  Salome  Folger  crossed  his  mem- 
ory, and  he  waived  the  ceremony. 

"I  am  Friend  Abner  Folger  of  the 
island  of  Nantucket,  lately  master  of 
the  brigantine  'Mehitabel  Folger,' 
which  was  a  lucky  whaler,  and  has 
made  me  good  money."  He  bit  his 
lip  at  this  slip ;  he  had  no  intention  of 
telling  of  his  money.  It  was  not  un- 
noticed, however;  and  as  General 
Putnam  removed  his  church-warden 
from  his  lips,  he  said: 

"Which  money  I  should  hope  you 
would  devote  to  the  cause  of  the  col- 
onies, so  that  we  may  soon  have 
peace,  and  the  'Mehitabel  Folger'  may 
catch  more  whales.  I  can  tell  you, 
my  man,  that  it  would  pay  you  in  the 
end." 

"Not  a  farthing!"  Abner  Folger  ex- 
claimed. "We  do  not  believe  in  war ; 
it  is  against  the  teaching  of  our 
sect,  which  prompts  us  that  to  resist 
is  against  the  law  of  God." 

"And  as  I  suppose  you  are  a  man 
of  God,"  the  general  answered,  "yon 
have  naturally  not  come  to  object  to 
the  act  of  a  few  of  mv  soldiers  last 
night!" 

"I  have  not  come  to  discuss 
matters   of   religion,"   Abner   replied, 
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"but  to  say  that  I  desire  thee  to  keep 
the  hands  of  thy  men  off  my  property. 
In  Nantucket  we  informed  the  sol- 
diers of  His  Majesty  that  we  were 
neutral  and  would  have  no  hand  in 
the  resistance  of  his  government.  I 
have  now  to  inform  thee  that,  having 
had  a  taste  of  what  neutrality  means 
to  the  British  soldiers,  when  thev 
visited  Nantucket  island,  I  have  come 
to  say  that  I  feel  no  malice  or  resist- 
ance to  the  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  Friends  only  await 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  when  thev 
will  obey  the  government  which  God 
imposes  upon  them." 

"You  are  indeed  a  clever  people, 
and  it  takes  a  nimble  man  to  balance 
long  upon  the  fence.  I  hope,  my 
friend,  you  will  not  have  to  remain  in 
such  an  uncomfortable  position  long." 
His  rosy  face  wrinkled  with  a  smile  that 
was  not  pleasing  to  the  man  in  gray. 

"I  have  but  one  more  request  to 
make,"  Abner  continued.  "There  was 
a  certain  young  officer  of  thy  army 
wTith  my  daughter  Salome  last  even- 
ing. I  desire  that  thee  will  tell  him 
that  I  wish  her  to  have  the  acquaint- 
ance of  no  men,  especially  officers  in 
thine  or  any  other  army,  and  that  if 
he  is  a  gentleman  he  will  respect  a 
father's  wishes." 

Lieutenant  Manning  had  been  an 
interested  listener ;  but  at  the  mention 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  Salome 
his  face  flushed.  He  came  forward, 
addressing  the  general. 

"With  your  permission,  General 
Putnam,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  this 
man."  Putnam  nodded  his  head.  "I 
have  been  taught,  sir,  never  to  fail  in 
showing  courtesy  to  ladies ;  and  since 
your  daughter  is  a  lad}^,  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  warning  you  that  in  a 
similar  instance  I  shall  regard  it  as 
my  duty  to  show  her  the  courtesv 
which  is  due  to  her." 

"Thee  will  not  be  troubled  by  the 
need  of  .doing  so  again.  It  has  be- 
come my  duty  to  visit  punishment 
upon  my  daughter,  and  thee  will  not 
be  hampered  again  by  the  necessity 
of  showing  her  to  her  home." 


With  this  he  rose  to  go.  The  gen- 
eral also  rose,  saying:  "I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  not  able  to  pay  you  for  your 
loss.  Had  we  greater  resources,  it 
would  be  possible  for  me  to  pay  you. 
But  as  we  are  unable  to  give  the  sol- 
diers much  fresh  meat,  we  can  only 
warn  those  so  fortunate  as  to  possess 
fat  oxen  that  they  had  better  keep 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  Continental 
troops." 

As  Abner  turned  away,  General 
Putnam  turned  his  glance  towards 
Lieutenant  Manning.  "Your  little 
Thee-and-Thou  appears  to  be  a  pris- 
oner of  war ;  and  as  it  appears  you 
are  a  large  instrument  in  her  trials,  I 
trust  you  will  indeed  prove  as  much 
of  a  gentleman  as  you  are  a  soldier. 
I  am  inclined  to  place  you  in  com- 
mand of  a  troop  to  capture  the  maid 
and  teach  her  father  a  lesson  in  the 
proper  government  of  young  women 
of  twenty." 

The  lieutenant  was  in  no  joking 
mood.  There  were  new  emotions  ris- 
ing in  him.  The  pitiable  condition  of 
the  girl  was  changing  admiration  into 
love.  He  felt  he  must  in  some  way 
send  her  a  note  to  express  his  sorrow 
in  being  the  cause  of  her  imprison- 
ment. Then  if  she  would  accept  as- 
sistance he  felt  that  he  could  save  her 
from  her  father.  He  sat  down  at  his 
table,  and  Cupid  guided  the  pen 
which  wrote: 

"My  Dear  Young  Friend: 

"I  should  find  it  difficult  to  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  regret  being  the  means  of  causing 
you  to  become  a  prisoner  in  your  own 
home.  Your  father  and  myself  have  been 
trained  in  different  schools.  What  seems 
cruel  to  me  appears  to  him  a  duty.  But 
without  further  words  I  wish  to  offer  you 
my  assistance,  which  I  long  to  have  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  accept.  You  have 
friends,  who  will  be  glad  to  aid  me.  Thus 
if  you  remain  long  a  prisoner  it  is  not  be- 
cause you  are  obliged  to.  One  word 
more, — I  am  asking  this  favor  for  my  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours. 

"Your  most  obedient  and  concerned 
servant,  "MAURICE  MANNING." 

This  note  having  been  written  and 
addressed,  Manning  went  about  his 
duties  until  evening.     Then  he  went 
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again  to  Mr.  Todd's  house,  where  he 
suffered  not  a  little  from  the  wit  of  his 
general.  The  company  worked  until 
long  into  the  night ;  then  as  they 
started  homeward,  the  lieutenant 
walked  alone  in  a  different  direction. 
He  knew  that  he  had  a  difficult  task; 
but  he  had  noted  on  the  evening  of  his 
adventure  that  a  light  soon  appeared 
at  a  certain  window ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  chance  of  this  being  the 
room  where  Salome  slept.  Finding 
a  ladder  in  the  barn,  he  raised  it  cau- 
tiously and,  mounting,  pushed  the 
note  through  the  lattice. 

IV. 

Salome's  day  had  been  a  hard  one. 
Her  father  returned  from  his  visit 
angered  as  he  never  had  been  by  a 
mutinous  sailor:  in  that  case  he 
could  wreak  his  vengeance  by  tying 
the  sailor  to  the  mast  and  giving  him 
his  "three  dozen"  with  the  "cat."  But 
in  this  case  Salome  was  his  only 
victim.  As  his  anger  surged  in  his 
heart,  he  visited  her  room  again  and 
again.  She  heard  sermons  enough 
to  last  her  for  a  year ;  for  the  "spirit 
moved  him"  to  speak  incessantly.  At 
last  Salome's  pity  turned  to  anger. 
At  night  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  weeping, 
and  moaned  herself  to  sleep.  When 
she  was  wakened  by  the  first  flush 
of  dawn,  she  saw  the  white  paper  on 
the  red  of  her  rag  carpet.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  read- 
ing it.  Her  sweet  pale  face  grew  red 
as  she  turned  the  sheet.  It  was  oint- 
ment to  her  sore  heart,  and  she  lay, 
with  her  eyes  wide  open,  in  a  multi- 
tude of  happy  reflections.  Yet,  she 
thought,  lie  had  said  nothing  which 
definitely  answered  to  the  song  of 
love  which  was  sounding  within  her. 
Then  she  thought  of  her  father  and 
the  suffering  before  her  if  she  did  not 
accept  the  proffered  assistance.  She 
resolved  to  send  an  answer;  but  how 
to  send  it  puzzled  her.  When  the 
morning  wore  on,  her  mother  came 
with  her  breakfast.  She  would  have 
comforted  the  girl  had  she  dared  to 
do  so.   I  fer  father  came  and  preached, 


— and  then  Salome  decided  that  she 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  The  twi- 
light came,  but  she  had  yet  devised 
no  means  to  communicate  with  Lieu- 
tenant Manning.  But  in  some  way 
she  believed  that  he  would  know  her 
answer  and  that  he  would  come.  So 
deep  was  this  feeling,  that  she  re- 
mained sitting  up  in  her  room,  and 
after  her  father  and  mother  had  re- 
tired she  made  a  few  simple  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  Then  she  sat 
quietly  in  the  darkness  and  waited. 
How  long  those  minutes  seemed! 
She  could  hear  the  old  clock  echoing 
through  the  silent  house ;  ages  seemed 
to  pass  between  its  strokes.  As  the 
night  cold  strengthened,  she  could 
hear  the  snapping  in  the  rocky  cliff 
above  the  camp.  It  seemed  to  say 
that  her  lover  was  coming.  Then  she 
began  to  feel  other  sounds,  rather 
than  to  hear  them ;  and  at  last  there 
was  a  gentle  scraping  at  her  lattice. 
She  went  to  the  window,  and  there 
was  the  ladder,  and  an  ascending  fig- 
ure. She  recognized  Lieutenant  Man- 
ning. 

"Will  you  come?"  he  breathed. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  in  the 
home  of  the  Todds.  Rachel  received 
her  with  a  soul  overflowing  with  sym- 
pathy, and  Salome  wept  joyful  tears. 
The  good  friends  left  her  with  Man- 
ning, drinking  her  cup  of  tea  beside 
the  bright  fire  which  crackled  com- 
fortingly. She  made  no  effort  to 
thank  him.  When  she  thought  of 
speaking,  she  seemed  dumb,  and  not 
a  word  could  she  utter.  When  he 
drew  a  chair  to  her  side  and  took  her 
hand  she  made  no  resistance.  The 
crisis  of  her  life  had  come,  and  she 
was  overcome  with  the  thought  that 
she  would  have  to  choose  one  of  two 
paths  that  night. 

It  was  a  simple  matter  after  all,  al- 
though it  had  seemed  so  hard  for 
both.  "Salome,  do  you  love  me? 
Will  you  be  my  wife?"  "Yes,"  she 
said,  and  responded  to  the  pressure  of 
his  hand. 
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Nathaniel  Bartlett,  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Redding,  eight  marriages 
between  soldiers  in  General  Putnam's 
camp  and  the  young  women  in  the 
surrounding  country  are  entered. 
One  of  these  entries,  on  Thanksgiving- 
morning,  read:  "I  joined  in  marriage, 
Lieutenant  Maurice  Manning,  Aid  to 
General  Putnam,  and  Salome  Folger." 
The  trying  of  Friend  Folger  had 
been  indeed  severe.  He  found  his 
daughter's  room  empty.  His  im- 
potent rage  led  him  to  many  violent 
acts,  but  his  efforts  to  accomplish  the 
return  of  his  daughter  were  vain.     He 


returned  to  the  island  of  Nantucket, 
with  his  heartbroken  wife.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  see  Salome.  The 
smelting  of  the  iron  which  hid  the 
gold  in  his  nature  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished for  many  years.  As  he 
was  sinking  to  his  end,  in  his  old  age, 
his  heart  mellowed,  and  he  longed  for 
his  daughter.  There  was  a  sweet  and 
pathetic  homecoming.  Friend  Fol- 
ger's  dimming  eyes  saw  with  a  new 
light ;  and  when  he  was  moved  to  for- 
give and  bless  his  child,  the  ways  of 
Providence  appeared  not  so  hard  and 
cruel  after  all. 


THE  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations of  New  England  be- 
come of  ever  deeper  interest  to 
our  people  as  the  years  go  on.  Our 
own  experience  in  the  conduct  of  the 
New  England  Magazine  during 
these  ten  years  has  been  a  continuous, 
growing  revelation  of  the  varied  sig- 
nificance, charm  and  wealth  of  New 
England  history,  literature  and  life. 
The  more  one  works  in  the  stimulat- 
ing, fertile  field,  the  more  fertile  it  ap- 
pears ;  and  the  problem  of  the  editor 
of  a  New  England  magazine  is  the 
problem  of  embarrassment  of  riches 
— the  multiplicity  of  attractive  and 
important  New  England  subjects 
knocking  at  the  door,  for  which  in 
our  limited  quarters  adequate  hospi- 
tality is  so  difficult.  The  old  Indian 
life,  the  romance  of  the  yet  unbroken 
forest,  the  coming  of  the  Pilgrim,  the 
Puritan  day,  the  solemn  religious 
story,  the  drama  of  the  Revolution, 
with  a  declaration  of  independence  in 
every  New  England  town  meeting, 
the  fortunes  of  the  farm,  the  village, 
the  church,  the  school,  the  factory, 
the  great  golden  age  of  American  lit- 


erature, when  the  Old  Corner  Book- 
store was  haunted  by  a  dozen  men 
entitled  to  "a  peerage  or  Westminster 
Abbey,"  the  antislavery  time,  when 
Faneuil  Hall  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Phillips  and  Garrison  and 
Parker  and  Sumner  as  it  had  echoed 
in  the  older  day  with  the  strong  de- 
fiance of  A_dams  and  Otis  and  War- 
ren, the  beauty  of  the  rock-bound 
coast,  of  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Merrimack,  of  Berkshire  and  the 
woods  of  Maine,  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  the  Green, — how  full  of 
meaning  and  of  fascination  all  to  the 
New  England  heart  and  to  the 
strangers  who,  in  multiplying  num- 
bers, in  the  summer  days,  turn  New 
England-ward ! 

A  striking  witness  to  this  perennial 
and  deepening  interest  in  New  Eng- 
land is  furnished  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  simultaneous  appearance 
of  two  books  devoted  to  New  Eng- 
land historical  places  and  associations, 
prepared  for  the  special  use  of  the 
pilgrim    to    New    England,    prepared 
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quite  independently  of  each  other, 
prepared  alike  with  noteworthy  thor- 
oughness and  enthusiasm,  and  pub- 
lished alike  in  most  charming  form, 
both  with  a  great  wealth  of  carefully 
chosen  illustrations. 

The  two  books  are  "Historic 
Towns  of  New  England,"  edited  by 
Lyman  P.  Powell  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  and  "Historic  Pilgrimages  in 
New  England,"  bv  Edwin  M.  Bacon 
(Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.).  Mr.  Bacon's 
book  is  intended  specifically,  as  its 
title  indicates,  for  the  historical  pil- 
grim, is  much  the  more  strictly  a 
guidebook;  yet  Mr.  Powell's  book, 
the  larger  and  costlier  of  the  two,  had 
distinctly  a  pilgrimage  incitement  and 
birth.  Mr.  Powell,  who  was  for  some 
time  a  university  extension  lecturer  in 
Philadelphia,  may  properly  be  called 
the  father  of  the  historical  pilgrim- 
age idea  in  America,  although  before 
him  some  of  our  school  people  had 
utilized  visits  to  local  historical  places 
for  educational  ends.  In  the  summer 
of  1894,  Mr.  Powell  organized  a  pil- 
grimage in  the  footsteps  of  Washing- 
ton. A  large  number  of  teachers  and 
others  responded  to  his  invitation, 
and  he  conducted  the  enthusiastic 
company  on  a  fortnight's  trip,  which, 
beginning  at  Philadelphia,  took  in 
Hartford,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lex- 
ington, Concord,  Salem,  Plymouth, 
Newburg,  West  Point,  Tarrytown, 
Tappan,  New  York,  Princeton  and 
Trenton.  The  pilgrimage  awakened 
unusual  interest  in  every  place  which 
it  touched ;  in  many  of  the  places  the 
pilgrims  were  welcomed  in  large 
meetings,  with  addresses  by  local  his- 
torical scholars ;  and  the  undertaking 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  pilgrimage 
idea  as  a  thing  of  important  educa- 
tional value  which  has  grown  stronger 
with  each  succeeding  year.  The  Old 
South  pilgrimages,  which  have  now 
become  a  regular  annual  feature  of 
the  Old  South  work  and  have  proved 
so  remarkably  attractive  and  success- 
ful, joined  in  each  of  the  last  two 
years  by  six  hundred  people  young 
and  old,  owed  their  inauguration  di- 


rectly to  Mr.  Powell's  enterprise. 
And  to  this  enterprise  we  owe  this 
new  book  on  "Historic  Towns  of 
New  England."  The  pilgrimage  set 
Mr.  Powell  to  thinking  more  and 
more  about  historic  places.  Why  not 
edit  a  series  of  volumes,  he  presently 
asked  himself,  on  "American  Historic 
Towns" ;  and  this  volume  on  "New 
England  Historic  Towns"  is  perhaps 
the  first  of  such  a  series. 

Indeed  Mr.  Powell  intimates  that 
he  may  devote  another  book  to  other 
historic  towns  in  New  England  itself. 
"Adequate  reasons,"  he  says  in  his 
preface,  "which  need  not  be  stated 
here,  have  made  it  advisable  to  omit 
Lexington,  Groton,  Portsmouth,  the 
Mystic  towns,  and  other  towns  which 
would  naturally  be  included  in  a  later 
volume  on  New  England  towns,  in 
case  the  publication  should  be  contin- 
ued." Mr.  Morris,  in  his  comprehen- 
sive and  sympathetic  introductory 
chapter,  refers  incidentally  to  other 
towns  which  would  naturally  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  volume.  "North- 
ampton will  ever  be  a  Mecca  because 
of  the  identification  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards with  the  town."  He  might 
have  added  that  Stockbridge  will  ever 
be  a  Mecca  by  reason  of  similar  iden- 
tification, as  well  as  because  of  its  con- 
spicuous relation  to  the  cause  of  early 
Indian  education  and  its  interest  in 
later  time  as  the  home  of  the  versatile 
and  brilliant  Field  family.  "Litch- 
field, Connecticut,"  he  says,  "is  fa- 
mous as  the  birthplace  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  if  one  wishes 
flash-light  pictures  of  New  England 
ecclesiastical  and  social  life  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  let  one  read 
the  autobiographic  records  of  Lyman, 
Henry  Ward,  Harriet  and  Catherine 
E.  Beecher."  Very  much  more 
might  have  been  said  of  Litchfield. 
Its  Wolcott  days  were  even  greater 
than  its  Beecher  days.  Seldom  indeed 
has  there  been  in  a  little  country 
town  a  society  so  virile  and  so  intel- 
lectual as  that  in  Litchfield  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  "She  would 
grace  any  court  in  Europe,"  said  an 
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admiring  British  officer  of  Miss  Wol- 
cott,  to  a  sturdy  Connecticut  patriot, 
at  a  ball  in  New  York  following  the 
declaration  of  peace.  "Sir,"  rejoined 
the  man  of  Connecticut,  "she  is  an 
ornament  to  Litchfield  Hill !"  It  was 
no  common  man  or  woman  who  could 
shine  conspicuously  on  Litchfield  Hill 
in  1776.  The  place  of  Litchfield  in 
the  history  of  American  legal  educa- 
tion was  unique.  And  the  town  owed 
its  strong,  proud  position  not  to  the 
exceptional  Wolcott  or  Beecher,  but 
to  the  thrift,  devotion,  self-sacrifice 
and  self-reliance  of  its  average  citi- 
zenship, the  men  and  women  whose 
strong,  sterling  qualities  Horace 
Bushnell,  himself  a  son  of  the  old 
town,  d  lineated  with  such  rare  in- 
sight and  fidelity  in  his  "Age  of 
Homespun." 

Pomfret,  Connecticut,  the  home  of 
Israel  Putnam,  is  also  surely  a  "historic 
town";  so  is  New  London,  with  its 
Fort  Griswold ;  so  are  Springfield  and 
Pittsfield  and  Hadley  and  Williams- 
town  and  Bennington  and  London- 
derry and  Newburyport.  "And 
think,"  writes  Mr.  Chadwick,  himself 
a  loyal  son  of  the  quaint  old  town  by 
the  sea,  "of  a  book  on  historic  New 
England  towns,  leaving  out  Marble- 
head!" 

These  are  some  of  the  lacks  which 
will  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Powell's  sec- 
ond New  England  volume,  which  we 
trust  will  be  insured  by  the  warm 
welcome  of  this  first  one.  The  his- 
toric towns  taken  up  in  this  are  Port- 
land, old  Rutland,  Massachusetts, 
Salem,  Boston,  Cambridge,  Concord, 
Plymouth,  Cape  Cod  Towns,  Deerfield, 
Newport,  Providence,  Hartford  and 
New  Haven.  The  book  is  a  coopera- 
tive book,  the  various  towns  being 
treated  by  various  writers.  Colonel 
Higginson  and  Dr.  Hale  contribute 
the  two  chapters  upon  Boston,  the 
only  town  which  has  two  chapters ; 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  writes  upon 
Concord;  the  veteran  George  Shel- 
don, upon  Deerfield ;  and  the  other 
chapters  are  by  writers  similarly 
identified   with   their   respective   sub- 


jects. A  general  introduction  is  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  George  P.  Morris  of  the 
Congregationalist. 


* 


There  is  not  in  the  book  a  more 
valuable  or  more  interesting  chapter 
than  this  introductory  one ;  and  the 
distinctive  features  of  New  England 
history  and  character  have  seldom 
anywhere  been  better  summed  up. 
The  significance  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting  in  the  development  of 
New  England  character  itself  and  in 
the  general  development  of  democ- 
racy is  dwelt  upon  through  several 
forcible  and  luminous  pages.  The 
place  of  the  church  and  school  and 
factory  and  railroad  and  public  library 
in  the  New  England  town — each  is 
studied  most  usefully  and  justly. 
"The  New  England  States  still  lead  in 
reformatory  legislation.  New  Eng- 
land's approval  or  disapproval  of 
ideas  affecting  national  destiny  still 
has  weight  with  Congress  and  Presi- 
dents altogether  disproportionate  to 
the  number  of  her  representatives  in 
Congress  or  her  votes  in  the  Elec- 
toral College.  ...  It  is  from  the 
thrifty,  prosperous,  philanthropic  New 
Englander  that  the  treasuries  of  the 
great  Protestant  missionary  and  edu- 
cational societies  receive  their  largest 
average  per  capita  gifts ;  and  it  is  to 
New  England  that  the  steps  of  the 
Western  and  Southern  educator  still 
turn  for  endowments  which  his  state 
may  not,  or  the  people  cannot,  or  do 
not,  give."  The  influence  of  New 
England  in  the  South  and  West 
is  carefully  traced.  "Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  gone  from  New  England  for 
the  founding  and  support  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  Berea  College,  Atlanta 
University,  Hampton  Institute,  Fisk 
University  and  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Three  New  Englanders,  George  Pea- 
body  of  Danvers,  Massachusetts,  John 
F.  Slater  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
and  Daniel  Hand  of  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, have  given  between  them 
$5. t 00,000  in  bequests  or  donations 
for  the  establishment  or  assistance  of 
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schools,  colleges  and  training  schools 
for  teachers  in  the  South.  The  Pea- 
body  Education  Fund,  from  1868  to 
1897,  distributed  in  the  South,  from 
its  income  alone,  a  sum  amounting  to 
$2,478,527." 

Into  the  states  of  the  great  West 
New  England  has  gone  to  such  an 
extent  that,  as  we  have  said  more 
than  once  in  these  pages,  there  is  to- 
day more  of  New  England  west  of  the 
Hudson  River  than  east  of  it.  "Its 
best  blood  and  brawn,"  says  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, "have  gone  to  found  common- 
wealths ranging  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains." 
He  pays  high  tribute  to  Rufus  Put- 
nam, Manasseh  Cutler  and  Nathan 
Dane,  the  Massachusetts  men  who 
pushed  through  Congress  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  and  shows  how  the 
pioneers  from  New  England  who 
founded  Ohio  and  other  western 
states  carried  with  them  everywhere 
the  public  school,  the  academy  and 
the  college.  Garfield  used  to  say  that, 
to  see  the  pure  type  of  the  New  Eng- 
land village  since  the  era  of  factory 
life  has  come  in  New  England  itself, 
one  needs  to  go  to  the  remoter,  quiet 
places  in  the  Western  Reserve.  "To 
see  the  American  college  town  in  all 
its  pristine  simplicity  and  beauty," 
says  Mr.  Morris  with  very  consid- 
erable warrant  after  picturing  the 
changes  in  the  standards  of  living 
even  in  such  smaller  New  England 
colleges  as  Amherst,  Williams  and 
Dartmouth,  "one  now  has  to  go  to 
the  new  New  England,  and  visit  such 
institutions  as  Oberlin,  Beloit,  Knox, 
Iowa,  and  Colorado  colleges."  Mr. 
Morris's  essay  is  nowhere  better  than 
in  the  pages  devqted  to  education. 
"The  New  Englander,"  he  says,  "is 
convinced  that  it  pays  to  be  educated, 
and  to  have  educated  neighbors  and 
children."  I  lis  tribute  to  the  .  four 
Mew  England  men  whose  influence 
upon  American  education  in  our 
time  has  been  so  conspicuously 
greater  than  that  of  any  others  is 
a  terse-  and  pregnant  passage  to  be 
1  reasured : 


"Subtract  from  the  history  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  just  closing,  the  influence  of 
four  men,  Horace  Mann,  Henry  Barnard, 
Charles  William  Eliot  and  William  Torrey 
Harris,  and  you  take  from  it  the  best  that 
it  stands  for  to-day.  All  of  these  men  were 
born  in  New  England.  All  were  reform- 
ers. All  showed  great  administrative  abil- 
ity. All  lived  to  see  their  radical  views 
find  general  acceptance.  Horace  Mann 
did  his  greatest  work  in  remodelling  the 
public  school  system  of  Massachusetts. 
Barnard  did  a  similar  work  in  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin,  but  his 
greatest  service  to  the  cause  of  education 
was  his  masterly  editing  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Education  from  1855  to  1881. 
Eliot  has  transformed  the  curriculum  of 
Harvard,  the  oldest  university  of  the  North, 
has  resolutely  contended  for  the  largest 
measure  of  election  by  the  student  in  his 
selection  of  studies,  his  personal  conduct 
and  his  personal  attitude  toward  God,  and 
he  has  made  'Veritas'  in  very  truth  the  ap- 
propriate motto  of  the  leading  American 
institution  of  learning.  Harris,  as  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  philosophy  of  education, 
both  in  his  many  writings  and  more 
numerous  addresses,  has  lifted  the  popular 
conception  of  the  profession  of  teaching  to 
a  loftier  and  more  rational  plane,  while  his 
control  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation since  1889  has  given  it  a  standing 
abroad  and  a  measure  of  utility  at  home 
which  it  is  gratifying  to  contemplate." 


A  centre  of  educational  influence 
for  the  whole  country,  the  feeder  and 
former  preeminently  of  the  West, 
New  England's  interest  and  zealous  ac- 
tivity have  transcended  the  limits  of 
America  and  been,  to  a  degree  second 
to  those  of  no  other  point  on  the 
planet,  world-wide.  We  remember  a 
word  of  Dr.  Hale's  in  the  first  number 
of  the  New  England  Magazine: 
"The  New  Englander  is  now  to  be 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  ideas  which  have  made  New  Eng- 
land what  it  is  have  extended  into  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world.  There  is 
not  a  written  constitution  in  the 
world,  down  to  those  as  late  as  that 
of  Bulgaria  or  of  Orange  Free  State, 
but  the  careful  reader  finds  in  it 
weapons  or  armor  which  were  first 
forged  in  the  New  England  work- 
shops. The  New  Englander  again 
inherits  the  roving  disposition  of  his 
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Norman  ancestry.     'He  hungers   for 
the    horizon.'      We    have    all    in    our 
blood   the   desire   to   establish   some- 
thing new.     These  lines  will  be  read 
therefore    by     New     Englanders     on 
every  coast,  of  the  Pacific,  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  of  all  other  oceans.     They 
will    be    read    in    Australia,    in    the 
Samoan   Islands,   in   Niphon,   and   in 
Alaska.     They  will  be  read  in  every 
capital  of  Europe  and  of  Asia."     We 
think  it  was  Mr.  Stead  who  recently 
said  in  the   London   newspapers,   re- 
turning from  a  careful  study  of  the 
East,  that  Robert   College  has  done 
more   to   break    up   the    rigidity   and 
torpor   of   the    East   and   to   advance 
through  the  whole  large  circle  of  its 
influence  the  cause  of  freedom  and  of 
progress     than     was     done     by     the 
Crimean    war    and    everything    con- 
nected with  it.     Every  one  of  the  vig- 
orous  young   Bulgarian   political   re- 
formers who  had  taken  leading  part 
in    helping    on    the    independence    of 
Bulgaria  had  been  students  of  Robert 
College,   that   New    England   institu- 
tion  by   the    Bosphorus.      This    is    a 
thing  worth  repeating  often  to  those 
who  prate  in  these  days  about  New 
England's  provincialism  and  insular- 
ity.    One  Robert  College  in  Manila 
or  in  San  Juan  is,  for  every  purpose 
of  police  and  progress,  worth  a  dozen 
gunboats  terrorizing  unfortunate  men, 
stumbling    and     struggling    upward, 
with  the  gospel  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain   and    Cecil    Rhodes.      The    New 
Englander  has  been  the  great  expan- 
sionist of  the  century ;  but  to  his  eter- 
nal praise  it  can  be  said  that  he  has 
mixed  expansion  with  conscience  and 
has  perceived  more  clearly  than  most 
other  men  that  the  time  has  come  in 
the  world  when  the  fitting  and  effi- 
cient   instrument    of    expansion    and 
sovereignty  is  education  and  not  sub- 
jugation,   not    gunboats,    but    ideas. 
Rufus  Putnam  and  his  New  England 
farmers   were   the   first   to    stand   up 
when  the  great  Northwest  was  to  be 
settled,  and  say,  "Send  us!"    But  they 
would  not  be  sent,  they  would  not  go, 
however    great    their    own    needs    or 


however  loud  the  call,  until  the  land 
was  pledged  to  freedom.  And  to-day, 
with  enterprise  and  daring  greater 
even  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  a 
hunger  for  the  horizon  greater  still, 
the  New  Englander  lays  his  hand 
down  firmly  when  he  is  exhorted  to 
ventures  compromised  with  tyranny 
and  with  reaction,  and  exclaims  in  the 
old  Puritan  word  which  in  New  Eng- 
land at  least  has  not  yet  gone  out  of 
fashion:  "It  is  not  safe  to  do  anything 
against  conscience,  but  with  con- 
science." 

Mr.  Morris  does  not  fail  to  furnish 
good  words  to  meet  the  foolish 
charge  of  New  England  narrowness. 
Not  that  he  had  any  thought  of  meet- 
ing it,  but  that  no  comprehensive  sur- 
vey like  his  of  New  England  charac- 
ter and  interests  could  help  meeting 
it.  Of  New  England's  world-wide 
educational  influence  he  has  this  to 
say:  "The  educational  system  of  Hon- 
olulu is  based  on  New  England 
models.  Robert  College,  near  Con- 
stantinople, has  spread  the  principles 
of  Christian  democracy  in  church  and 
state,  as  they  are  held  by  New  Eng- 
landers, throughout  Bulgaria  and  the 
Balkan  States,  and  given  ideals  to  the 
Young  Turkey  party  in  the  land  where 
the  Sultan  is  dominant.  The  Hugue- 
not Seminary  in  South  Africa  was  dis- 
tinctly modelled  after  Mount  Hol- 
yoke  Seminary,  and  its  first  teaching 
staff  was  made  up  of  New  England 
women  educated  at  Mount  Holyoke. 
Wherever  American  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries have  gone  and  established 
schools  and  colleges  in  Asia,  Africa 
or  Europe,  almost  invariably  the  mas- 
ter spirits,  the  men  and  women  who 
have  given  character  to,  and  estab- 
lished the  ideals  of,  the  institutions, 
have  been  graduates  of  the  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  academies,  even  if 
not  New  England  born." 


Turning  again  the  pages  of  this 
book,  so  attractive  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander, we  find  many  passages  marked 
which  we  had  meant  to  make  texts 
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for  dissertation.  We  had  marked 
Colonel  Higginson's  word  upon  the 
golden  age  of  our  literature,  when 
such  men  as  Emerson,  Parker,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Sumner,  Agassiz,  Parkman,  Whipple, 
Hale,  Aldrich  and  Howells  might 
easily  be  met  in  a  day  in  Boston.  "If 
we  consider,"  he  says,  "how  much  of 
American  literature  is  represented  by 
these  few  names,  it  is  evident  that,  if 
Boston  was  never  metropolitan,  it  at 
least  had  a  combination  of  literary 
ability  such  as  no  larger  American 
city  has  yet  rivalled."  We  had 
marked  the  fine  passage  in  Mr.  Eliot's 
chapter  on  Cambridge,  picturing  the 
founding  of  the  college  in  1636. 
"This  is  the  significant  act  that  marks 
the  distinction  between  the  Puritan 
colony  and  all  pioneer  settlements 
based  on  material  foundations.  For 
a  like  spirit  under  like  circumstances 
history  will  be  searched  in  vain."  We 
had  marked  the  strong  page  in  Mr. 
Sanborn's  chapter  which  shows  how 
our  fathers  in  1775  were  engaged  not 
in  a  French  Revolution  but  an  Eng- 
lish one: 


"This  was  peaceful  revolution,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  firm  resolutions  of  the 
Concord  convention  of  1774,  "proceeding 
not  upon  any  vague  notion  of  a  general 
'Social  Contract,'  but  on  formal  violations 
of  a  written  contract,  the  Colony  Charter, 
as  explicitly  stated.  I  ask  attention  to  this, 
because  it  has  been  a  favorite  fancy  of 
some  modern  writers,  who  praise  the  Puri- 
tans and  disparage  Jefferson  and  Franklin, 
that  our  Revolutionary  fathers  had  gained 
through  these  latitudinarians  a  glimpse  of 
the  levelling  French  doctrines,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  be  guided  by  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  in  dereliction  of  their  Puri- 
tan ancestry.  Precisely  the  opposite  is 
true;  the  French  author  whom  Jefferson 
may  have  had  in  mind,  when  he  was  not 
thinking  of  Pym  and  Hampden,  Sergeant 
Maynard,  Locke  and  Algernon  Sidney, — 
I  mean  Montesquieu, — having  derived  his 
theories  more  from  the  English  constitu- 
tionalists  than  they  from  him.  Probably 
nol  "iic  of  the  men  of  Middlesex,  who  thus 
led  the  way  to  revolution  in  this  law-abid- 
ing town  of  Concord,  ever  heard  of 
Rousseau;  but  they  were  lawyers,  deacons, 
country  justices  and  farmers,  accustomed 
to  sit  on  juries;  and  they  understood  the 
law  of  i(mti  act  and  the  obligations  of  fair 


trade  as  well  as  any  English  lord  could  tell 
them." 


Many  more  passages  we  had 
marked ;  but  all  will  be  found  by 
readers  of  the  book — and  it  is  to  in- 
vite readers  to  the  book  that  we  write 
of  it.  Where  all  the  work  has  been 
done  so  lovingly  and  faithfully,  it  is 
almost  ungracious  to  mark  distinc- 
tions ;  but  it  would  be  ungracious  also 
not  to  speak  of  the  rare  pleasure  we 
have  had  in  reading  Miss  Katharine 
Lee  Bates's  charming  paper  on  the 
Cape  Cod  towns — from  the  literary 
standpoint  by  far  the  most  charming 
chapter  in  the  book.  Not  since  Tho- 
reau  has  Cape  Cod  fared  so  happily 
at  the  hands  of  any  writer  as  here  at 
the  hands  of  Miss  Bates.  Her  de- 
lightful paper  should  be  published 
separately  for  Cape  Cod  folks  and 
Cape  Cod  pilgrims  in  a  little  booklet, 
illuminated  by  the  best  which  the  art- 
ist can  do  for  it. 

*     * 

It  is  to  old  Provincetown  at  the  tip 
of  the  Cape  that  Mr.  Bacon  takes  us 
on  the  first  of  his  "Historic  Pilgrim- 
ages in  New  England."  In  the  same 
way  that  his  pilgrimage  to  Province- 
town  complements  Miss  Bates's  ram- 
blings  about  the  old  town  is  his  book 
altogether  complemental  to  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's book.  It  is  a  book  of  reference, 
a  little  mine  of  information,  with 
everything  compact  and  in  the  right 
place  to  do  the  pilgrim  exact  service 
at  the  right  time.  We  spoke  of  it  at 
the  beginning  as  a  guidebook, — and 
by  way  of  distinguishing  its  character 
from  that  of  Mr.  Powell's  book,  that 
term  is  useful ;  only  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  at  all  a  guidebook 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  not  a  body  of 
dry-as-dust  hints,  itineraries  and  sta- 
tistics, but  a  succession  of  "sentimen- 
tal journeys,"  the  pilgrimages  of  a 
richly  informed  and  fond  historical 
scholar,  whose  every  page  is  at  the 
same  time  learned  and  enthusiastic. 
It  is  in  feeling  like  Hare's  "Walks"  in 
London,   in    Florence   and   in   Rome, 
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rather  than  like  Baedeker  or  Murray, 
only  quite  unlike  Hare  in  its  method. 
The  author  creates  a  companion  for 
himself,  a  bright  high-school  lad  from 
the  West,  looking  forward  to  a  col- 
lege course.  Massachusetts  had  been 
the  home  of  his  ancestors.  "Born  and 
reared  in  the  West,  the  East,  with  its 
wealth  of  historical  associations,  evi- 
dently had  a  fascination  for  him ;  and, 
American  to  his  finger-tips,  he  had  a 
strong  desire  for  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  places  where  the  steps 
which  had  led  from  colonies  to  prov- 
inces, and  from  provinces  to  repub- 
lic, had  been  taken.  He  had  discov- 
ered through  the  slight  excursions 
into  ancient  records  which  he  had 
made  for  his  elder  sister,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution, that  he  not  only  had  ances- 
tors, but  that  they  were  settled  here 
in  the  'good  old  colony  days.'  This 
discovery  had  stimulated  his  interest 
in  historic  New  England" — to  which 
he  now  came  for  his  summer  holidays. 
Such  a  fellow  is  the  best  possible  com- 
panion for  historical  pilgrimages,  es- 
pecially for  pilgrimages  whose  story 
is  meant  largely  for  the  young  people 
in  the  schools ;  and  him  Mr.  Bacon 
takes  with  him  through  his  successive 
chapters,  and  to  him  does  his  talking, 
imparting  his  information  and  his 
inspiration. 

We  spoke  of  the  lacks  in  Mr.  Pow- 
ell's "Historic  New  England  Towns," 
to  supply  which  a  second  volume  is 
demanded.  A  more  railing  accusa- 
tion could  be  brought  against  Mr. 
•Bacon's  title,  "Historic  Pilgrimages 
in  New  England,"  unless  the  volume 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  a 
series.  We  are  given  reason  to  con- 
sider this  the  case,  for  the  last  words 
of  the  volume  are  these:  "We  had  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  landmarks  of 
old  New  England  in  these  Massachu- 
setts pilgrimages,  I  told  him ;  and  he 
promised  to  come  East  again,  when 
we  might  extend  our  journeyings 
into  other  historic  parts."  Even 
"Massachusetts  Pilgrimages"  would 
be  too  large  a  title  for  this  volume 


viewed  simply  by  itself.  "Historic 
Pilgrimages  about  Boston"  would  be 
more  exact ;  for  all  these  pilgrimages 
are  to  places  in  eastern  Massachu- 
setts, none  of  them  more  than  a  day's 
journey  from  Boston. 

To  tell  the  truth,  if  we  were  to  have 
but  a  single  book  of  New  England 
pilgrimages  from  Mr.  Bacon,  as  we 
hope  we  shall  have  half  a  dozen,  this 
book  on  pilgrimages  round  about 
Boston  is  precisely  that  which  we 
would  wish.  We  have  heard  of 
"bigoted  Bostonians."  A  bigoted 
Bostonian,  in  the  pleasant  sense  of  be- 
ing just  such  a  devotee  of  Boston  as 
Charles  Lamb  was  of  London,  is 
Edwin  Bacon.  He  loves  every  brick 
of  the  dear  old  town,  and  knows 
every  one.  Untiring  worker  that  he 
is,  we  do  not  know  whether  he  ever 
takes  a  holiday ;  if  he  does,  we  suspect 
he  spends  it  on  Boston  Common,  be- 
lieving himself  in  the  depths  of  na- 
ture, or  at  Nantasket  Beach,  as  some- 
thing better  far  than  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  His  little  "Dictionary  of 
Boston"  and  his  "Walks  and  Rides  in 
the  Country  Round  About  Boston" 
are  the  best  books  of  the  kind  which 
Boston  has ;  and  this  new  book,  in 
which  he  ventures  a  little  farther 
away  from  his  dear  haunts,  is  by  far 
the  best  handbook  to  the  historic 
Massachusetts  coast  which  has  ever 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pil- 
grim. The  reader  must  not  get  the 
idea  that  its  field  is  more  restricted 
than  it  is.  Cape  Cod  and  Cape  Ann 
both  come  in— and  everything  be- 
tween ;  and  the  treatment  of  every 
place  is  searching  and  thorough, 
bringing  us  always  through  liberal 
use  of  the  original  authorities  into 
close  contact  with  the  actors  in  the 
famous  scenes  described.  The  story 
of  the  romantic  fortunes  of  the  Brad- 
ford manuscript  given  in  the  chapter 
on  Kingston,  the  very  full  account  of 
Webster's  life  at  Marshfield,  the  pic- 
ture in  the  opening  pages  of  Boston 
Harbor  as  it  was  when  Standish  and 
his  men  from  Plymouth  came  sailing 
into  it  from  Plymouth  in  the  Septem- 
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her  clays  in  1621, — a  score  of  such 
passages  come  to  mind  as  presenting 
with  peculiar  vividness  and  freshness 
the  episodes  in  the  old  New  England 
annals  which  the  author  seeks  to 
make  real  to  his  young  Western  friend 
and  to  ourselves.  The  last  half  of  the 
book — the  chapters  on  Provincial 
Boston,  Pre-Revolutionary  Boston, 
Lexington,  Concord,  Bunker  Hill, 
Cambridge— is  devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  places  associated  with  it ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
stirring  picture  of  those  stirring  days. 
The  Boston  antiquarian  cannot  turn 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Bacon's  book 
without  finding  everywhere  passages 
which  will  make  him  want  to  pause 
and  organize  a  symposium  of  the  sort 
of  which  Mr.  Bacon  himself — who 
comes  nearer  than  anybody  else,  as 
we  suspect  has  always  been  the  case, 
to  being  the  "Taverner"  of  the  Boston 
newspapers  —  has  managed  so  many. 


\\ 


of 


e  are  glad  to  see  that,  speaking 
the  beginnings  of  Boston,  he  corrects 
the  common  impression  that  Win- 
throp's  first  house  stood  beside  the 
spot  where  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house now  stands.  His  first  house 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Ex- 
change Building  on  State  Street;  the 
house  by  Spring  Lane  was  his  second 
house,  and  in  this  he  died  in  1649. 
But  is  not  Mr.  Bacon  wrong  in  saying 
that  the  spring  with  which  Blaxton 
"acquainted"  Winthrop,  and  which 
led  to  the  removal  of  the  colonists 
from  Charlestown  to  Shawmut,  was 
in  tlit-  middle  of  the  present  Louis- 
burg  Square?     As  we  understand  it. 


the  spring  on  Blaxton's  home  lot  was 
near  that  point,  but  the  great  spring, 
that  which  drew  the  colonists,  was 
near  the  present  Spring  Lane,  and  it 
was  about  this  that  their  little  town 
grew  up. 


* 
*     * 


The  historical  student  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  lovers  of  New  England 
through  the  country  surely  have  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  to  have  two  such 
books  as  these  laid  together  upon 
their  tables.  To  the  historical  pil- 
grims, whose  numbers  in  these  days 
are  multiplying  so  fast,  they  will 
prove  a  special  boon.  The  Old  South 
Historical  Society  went  for  its  first 
year's  pilgrimage  to  old  Rutland, 
Massachusetts,  "the  cradle  of  Ohio" ; 
the  second  year,  it  went  to  the  lands 
of  Whittier  beside  the  Merrimack ;  the 
third  year,  it  went  to  the  King  Philip 
country — Mount  Hope  and  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  Each  year  it  asks  itself, 
and  other  groups  of  zealous  pilgrims 
ask  themselves,  about  the  historic 
New  England  places  which  they  can 
most  profitably  make  their  goals. 
Here  come  these  books  with  their 
helpful  and  stimulating  answers.  They 
bring  before  the  student  graphically 
for  his  choice  a  score  of  famous 
points ;  and  when  his  choice  is  made 
they  place  him  in  position  to  get  the 
best  and  most  out  of  his  serious  holi- 
day. Every  pilgrim  will  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Bacon,  and  will 
hope  that  Mr.  Powell  will  give  them 
yet  another  volume  on  New  England 
and  that  Mr.  Bacon,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  will  give  them  half  a  dozen. 
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